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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  introduced  to  the  world  by  the  author  under  the 
following  circumstances : 

Being  somewhat  critically  observant  of  the  phenomenal  facts  of  phys- 
ical nature,  in  their  general  and  wide-spread  relations,  and  of  mankind's 
method  of  philosophizing  on  their  cause,  and  not  being  over-credulous  in 
taking  for  granted  even  what  the  greatest  sages  may  have  said  on  this 
subject  without  being  first  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  based  their  belief,  we  were  soon  led  to  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  relation  thus  attempted  to  beT  established  between 
these  phenomenal  facts  themselves  and  the  laws  or  rules  usually  as- 
signed  and  assumed  as  governing  their  action,  between  which  there  were 
found  too  little  parallelism  to  induce  the  unquestioned  adoption  of  even 
any  of  the  theoretical  views  promulgated  by  physicists. 

The  more  this  investigation  was  pursued,  the  more  divergent  became 
these  lines  of  assumed  parallelism  thus  supposed  to  be  established  between 
the  facts  of  physics  and  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  physics .  Therefore  thus 
failing  to  find  the  requisite  relation  between  the  phenomenalities  of  na- 
ture and  the  dynamicalities  of  nature  wtfere  others  had  supposed  them 
established,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
l>ut  the  creatures  of  nature's  rule  of  right,  and  consequently  as  having  a 
ruling  cause  in  every  particular  parallel  with  the  observed  facts ;  and 
beiiig  at  the  same  time  fully  satisfied  that  nature,  in  her  phenomenal  sev- 
erality,  however  infinite,  is  but  the  sensible  expression  of  her  unitality  of 
purpose,  we  were  induced  to  search  for  a  system  that  would  better  har- 
monize the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  be  in  accordance  with  that 
rule  which  nature  has  prescribed  for  her  conduct,  seeing  that  these  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  sensible  expressions  of 
nature's  law. 

Bat  this  search  for  the  unital  forces  efiective  of  physios  among  the 
dynamical  systems  assumed  by  physicists,  or  even  among  her  ovm  phe 
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nomenal  severalitiet,  agreeable  to  the  inductive  doctrine  which  the  world 
now  recognizes  as  being  the  most  safe,  or,  indeed,  the  only  sure  method 
by  which  conclusions  of  sound  character  can  be  arrived  at  at  all,  still 
continued  to  be  of  that  unsatisfactory  character  from  which  nothing  could 
be  conclusively  established,  but  much  that  was  contradictory  constantly 
manifesting  itself.  The  idea  was  conceived  (though  contrary  to  the 
eoonselings  of  the-most  approved  teachers)  to  invert  the  order  of  research, 
•ad  endeavor  to  deduce  the  order  of  nature  from  the  principles  funda- 
mental of  nature,  or  elements  as  necessarily  a  priori  of  all  physics. 
With  the  workings  of  this  scheme  we  have  had  infinite  reason  to  be  well 
MUiafied  j  for  it  has  been  equal  to  every  inquiry,  it  has  resolved  every 
problem,  it  has  incontrovertibly  determined  every  fact,  and  established 
errery  relation  j  it  has  proved  to  be  a  revelation  of  that  for  which  man- 
kind  have  been  more  or  less  in  search  for  six  thousand  years.  It  has,  in- 
deed, proved  to  be  the  scheme,  process,  and  accomplishment  of  the  whole 
physical  universe  in  every  phase  of  its  development  or  form  in  its  infin- 
ity of  progression ;  from  the  radicalism  of  atoms  to  the  revolution  of  solar 
■ystems ;  from  the  constituent  parts  to  the  eternal  whole :  from  the  in- 
tegrity of  elements  to  the  eternal  mutation  of  things ;  from  the  first  con- 
ception to  the  final  consummation ;  or  from  Omnipresent  thought  to  Om- 
nipotent expression— being  the  entire  relation  between  the  physical 
universe  and  its  Maker,  or  between  physics  and  the  God  of  physics. 

The  scheme  was  sought  for,  in  the  first  place,  for  self-satisfaction  mere- 
ly, and  with  no  views  with  reference  to  the  world's  being  made  any 
the  wiser ;  but  since  its  conception,  and  the  satisfaction  it  has  afibrded  us, 
and  seeing  in  every  physical  work  to  which  we  have  since  had  reference 
a  manifestation  of  the  necessity  and  search  that  mankind  are  constantly 
making  for  the  truths  this  system  of  inquiry  has  established  so  conclu- 
sively, we  were  induced  to  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be  well  that  a  system 
■o  certain  in  its  phenomenal  determinations  should  be  lost  to  the  world ; 
and  willing  that  physical  science  should  have  what  benefit  there  might 
be  from  our  labors,  we  reluctantly,  but  finally,  concluded  to  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  put  our  discoveries  in  the  best  shape  our  descriptive  abilities 
would  enable  us,  and  present  them  to  the  world  with  the  fond  hope  that 
we  may  have  so  far  succeeded  in  making  the  matter  intelligible,  as  at 
least  to  serve  as  a  formula,  by  which  the  scheme  of  creation  can  be 
traced  to  what  we  may  call  a  finality ;  for  in  nature  there  is  no  other 
method  but  in  the  measures  that  she  herself  has  adopted  for  her  oiA*n  de- 
velopment. 
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Bat  our  oonfidenoe  is  by  no  means  as  qtrong  in  onr  ability  to  conunn- 
ideate  comprehensively  to  others  the  scheme  we  hare  deduced  for  our- 
selres,  as  it  is  in  the  validity  of  this  creative  scheme  itself,  vrhich  we 
have  found  to  be  so  effectual. 

But  should  we  be  successful  in  making  ourself  intelligible  to  those  who 
cultivate  scientific  research  we  shall  have  secured  our  reward;  and 
were  ambition  our  aim,  in  what  merit  there  may  be  in  being  thus  made 
the  active  instrument  of  such  momentous  revelations — ^for  whose  intro- 
duction we  assume  the  world  to  be  now  well  prepared — it  would  require 
no  prophetic  finger  to  point  to  the  prospective  emblazonry  on  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  the  tallest  tower  of  Fame's  triumphant  temple,  where  these 
truths  of  nature  will  finally  find  their  place.  We  thus  propose  no  unhal- 
lowed profanation  of  that  most  sacred  fane,  being  fully  aware  that  to  ita 
high  honors  no  pretending  arrogance  can  find  access ;  but  with  full  and 
submissive  faith  in  the  facts  we  assume  to  have  found,  being  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  physical  nature,  we  can  not  but  contemplate  the  high 
position  which  must  be  assigned  them ;  nor  can  we  be  insensible  to  the 
distinction  conferred  in  being  made  the  first  messenger  to  mankind  of  the 
only  method  by  which  the  whole  problem  of  physics  can  be  uncontro- 
vertibly  solved,  and  in  the  manner  which  we  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  in  this  work,  which,  with  all  due  submission,  we  now  present  to 
the  public. 


INTRODUCTION. 


"  In  the  beginning  Grod  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth."  We  not 
only  have  the  great  fact  of  the  physical  creation  thus  declared  by  the 
Creator  himself,  but  we  likewise  have  the  same  testified  to  by  every 
phenomena  in  nature ;  all  bear  equal  evidence  of  the  same  great  source 
of  origin.  The  human  intellect  itself,  and  the  countless  objects  of  its 
contemplation,  are.but  so  many  expressive  manifestations  of  the  orig- 
inating powers  of  some  great  principle.  But  this  incontrovertible  fact, 
thus  strongly  enforced,  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  intelligences  to  whom 
the  oonmiunication  is  made ;  they  being  a  reflex  germination  of  that  all- 
originating  power,  can  attain  full  development  only  in  Infinite  concep- 
tion, nor  full  contentment  until  they  reach  the  root  of  all  things,  and  are 
folly  able  to  perceive  the  processes  by  which  the  creation  of  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  was  accomplished.  And  as  there  is  no  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  creation  of  worlds  than  there  is  in  the  fitness  of  all 
things,  we  may  safely  infer  that  we  are  not  forbidden  the  exercise  of  our 
faculties  in  investigating  the  phenomenal  processes  of  that  Power  who  im- 
parted such  faculties  that  we  might  thus  use  them. 

We  can  not  therefore  consider  it  as  trespassing,  where  the  hand  of  wel- 
come is  so  evidently  held  out.  But  as  these  faculties  are  finite,  and  but 
imperfectly  developed,  there  may  have  been  much  misconception  of  '^  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,"  both  as  to  what  God  has  said  in  His  divine 
records  of  the  creation,  and  likewise  of  the  phenomenal  characters  record- 
ed in  that  creation  itself.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  usual  conceptions  of  men  coincide  with  the  crea- 
tions of  God,  that  we  may  know  what  need  wo  have  for  any  other  scheme 
of  creative  development  than  that  supposed  to  be  declared  by  God  him- 
self, or  that  has  otherwise  been  conceived  of  by  man.  If  the  scheme  of 
physical  creation  is  already  understood,  there  is  nothing  further  to  do ; 
but  should  oar  suggestion  be  right,  that  the  ways  of  God  have  been  mis- 
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tpyrgiitfoawit  ^t  mesu  trr  then  see  the  necessity  for  a  system  in  which 
jp^nfcvr  K*^<tiii«flM«  r&n  be  placed. 

K*  ia  evrvi<fao?  of  the  little  dependence  to  be  placed  in  finite  concep- 
::vu8<  w^r  iai  u  could  not  even  properly  construe  what  was  admitted  to 
V  ■^>  laatpiwd  teachings  of  Jehovah  ]  for  all  mankind,  until  a  very  re- 
,vat  ?ertvHi — and  many  of  them  even  now — understood  the  records  of 
«*nr<ft^«m  *>  literally,  as  to  suppose  that  in  a  period  of  six  diurnal  revolu- 
i;»Mw  v»lf  ih«  earth  the  Almighty  created  all  things,  and  made  the  earth  a 
>miJiMip  abode  for  the  prototypes  of  all  the  organisms  that  now  occupy  its 
vxii^ttded  surface.  This  construction  of  the  inspired  record  was  not  seri- 
«Hisiv  questioned  until  geologists  found  it  would  not  coincide  with  those 
ylH^iKMueQal  facts  of  an  antiquity  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Now  that  this  observation  has  been  made — and  no  one  thinks  of  imputing 
<lt«cr^panoy  between  the  works  of  God  and  the  words  of  God,  whether 
^rouioled  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  or  in  the  records  of  inspiration — the 
v'rn>r  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  man's  misconception  of  the  in- 
a|ur«^  teacliings,  and  not  in  the  teachings  themselves.  When  this  six- 
lUy  »)*»tem  of  creation  was  universally  prevalent,  mankind  were  confi- 
(lout  they  could  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  information  imparted ;  for 
who  could  better  know,  or  communicate  with  greater  precision,  than  the 
Ahnighty  narrator,  who  was  admitted  to  have  the  capacity  so  to  create  ? 
There  was  in  such  a  case  nothing  further  to  contemplate,  and  consequent- 
ly  but  little  left  to  philosophize  about.  Who  could  undertake  to  fathom 
a  process,  thus  projected  by  Almighty  Will,  into  the  interminable  fields 
of  eternity,  and  in  such  short  period  as  to  imply  no  process  save  the  im- 
metliate  volition  of  that  will  ? 

The  power  thus  to  create  being  so  infinitely  beyond  any  power  created, 
may  well  have  precluded  all  speculation  or  questioning  with  respect  to 
the  creative  act,  and  more  particularly  when  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
were  understood  to  be  reported  by  the  Creator  himself.  This  long-prev- 
alent belief  in  what  God  himself  was  supposed  to  have  immediately  done 
and  taught,  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous,*  and  the  door  thereby  opened 
for  finite  teachers  and  speculative  philosophers;  and  what  surety  is  there 
that  they  will  more  correctly  interpret  the  records  of  nature  than  th^y 
have  done  the  records  of  inspiration?  It  will  require  more  than  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  discussions  on  thi»  subject  before  general  physics 
ran  ho  received  as  a  true  science;  for  in  all  the  teachings  of  physic- 
IHIN  thrre  is  a  decided  want  of  that  general  harmony  as  a  whole  which 
we  conceive  should  characterize  the  creations  of  God,  with  respect  to 
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whose  character  there  is  aa  mnch  misconception  as  there  has  been,  and 
DOW  is,  about  his  phenomenal  or  inspired  chroniclings.  He  being  unity, 
and  the  source  of  all  existences,  nature  must  necessarily  be  the  perfection 
of  unital  severalty,  making  manifest  expression  of  the  principle  of  their 
origin ;  hence  any  misconception  of  the  effective  attributes  of  this  power 
must  necessarily  mar  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  appreciation  of  his  forma- 
tive processes. 

The  six-day  idea  of  creative  cffectivity  is  not  the  only  great  error  into 
which  mankind  have  fallen  respecting  this  creation,  for  the  very  term  it- 
•elf,  "  to  create,"  we  conceive  to  be  misconstrued  j  for  we  find  the  gen- 
eral impression  is,  that  a  creatio^  by  God  is  a  something  originated  from 
nothing,  which  is  an  erroneous  idea.  We  find  nothing  to  justify  such  in- 
terpretation. In  the  statement  that  "  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,"  although  very  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  that  there  was  an  origin  to  physical  nature,  and  that  God  waa 
the  author,  still  there  is  nothing  conclusive  of  their  having  been  created 
out  of  nothing.  We  conceive  the  inference  to  be  altogether  gratuitous ; 
from  the  statement,  we  can  only  infer  that  there  was  instituted  and  de- 
veloped a  new  order  of  things,  comprehending  physical  nature ;  but  had 
there  been  no  previous  nature,  this  physical  nature  could  by  no  possibil- 
ity have  been  evolved.  We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  the  inference 
that  when  Grod  created  the  infinity  of  bodies  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
that  it  was  a  special  and  final  creation  of  these  bodies  from  nothing,  with 
their  elementary  properties  immediately  emanating  from  Him ;  for  in  that 
case  they  must  have  partaken  of  His  immutability. 

The  elements  of  physical  nature  may  be  recognized  as  capable  of  hav- 
ing originated  something  new,  by  a  resolution  of  new  conditions,  and  such 
may  have  been  accomplished  by  certain  efiective  associations  among  pri- 
mary principles  themselves :  but  they  could  by  no  possibility  have  orig- 
inated themselves  by  any  self-creative  act;  neither  could  they  of  them- 
selves have  formed  such  efiective  combinations  as  caused  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  without  the  instrumentality  of  some  power  capable  of  discrim- 
inating for  them ;  therefore,  as  we  perceive.  Infinite  Wisdom  was  virtually 
the  creator  of  physical  nature. 

The  elements  of  physical  nature  could  have  been  self  or  associatingly 
existent  with  the  Author  of  all,  but  they  could  not  have  been  self-gen- 
erative ;  neither  could  the  power  by  which  they  were  made  practically 
applicable,  for  He  (no  more  than  they)  could  originate  no  new  principle 
or  attribute  of  His  own  existence,  by  willing  from  nothing  into  actual 
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being  the  principles  with  which  to  construct  the  physical  fabric.  Ocii 
of,  or  from  himself,  the  heavens  could  not  have  been  originated ;  for  he 
oomprehendeth  eternity,  and  physical  nature  is  but  the  expression  of  his 
own  inherent  principles,  and  these  could  never  have  been  imperfect,  or 
have  originated  in  nothing.  These  principles  being  in  him,  must  have 
been  forever  with  him,  as  attributes  of  his  own  character,  and  consequent- 
ly not  requiring  to  be  created  from  nothing.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  agree- 
able to  the  immutability  of  the  creative  character,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  creation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  from  nothing,  we 
have  much  less  reason  to  infer  that  there  could  have  been  any  such  direct 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  mass  as  is  usually  assumed  to  have 
taken  place  in  six  days. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  with  all  the  physical  phenomena  in  nature,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  only  sensible  manifestations  of  the  afiectivity  of  ever- 
existing  principles,  d  priori,  of  physics,  and  as  called  into  action  by  the 
all-ruling  will.  Wc  should  not  suppose  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  dis- 
tinction between  expressions  of  ultimate  elements  and  their  creation 
from  nothing,  or  between  phenomena  as  they  are,  and  their  ultimate 
roots. 

The  elements  of  things  are  the  initial  terms  of  expression,  and  ultimate 
Caosation  would  have  been  msufficient  in  capacity  had  he  ever  been  with- 
out the  means  physically  to  express  himself.  Thus  we  find  that  phys- 
ical naiure  must  have  had  a  progressive  development  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  ultimate  elements,  and  not  in  the  special  and  final  fiat  of  Al- 
mighty mind ;  and  these  first  principles  must  have  ever  been  associated 
with,  and  inseparable  from,  primary  causation,  or  there  could  have  been 
no  integrity  to  his  character. 

This  great  First  Cause  could  have  given  expression  to  his  counsels,  in 
the  formation  of  phenomena,  only  by  the  ability  resident  in  himself;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  had  to  create  in  himself  that  ability. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  period  at  or  before  the  physical  begin- 
ning, in  which  this  ability  did  not  exist ;  to  assume  otherwise,  would 
be  to  assert  that  God  himself  was  a  principle  of  progressive  dovelopiuent, 
by  thus  begetting  in  himself  powers  for  the  greater  perfection  of  his  own 
ebaraeter.  Now  we  assume  that  no  one  will  for  a  moment  entertain 
raeh  an  idea,  aa  that  would  imply  an  imperfection  in  perfection's  self. 

We  thus  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  God  of  nature  to  originate  and 
otoItc  a  umverse  'Without  creating  from  nothing  any  of  its  first  princi- 
,  because  every  created  thing  mast  have  originated  with  him,  as  the 
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effect  of  principle*  existing  only  in  him  ]  and  these  principles  could  not 
hare  affected  the  physical  creation,  except  through  his  will. 

Thus  peroeiying  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  physics  are  the  essential 
attributes  of  God,  we  must  at  the  same  time  perceive  the  necessity  of  as- 
eertaining  what  is  the  true  character  of  these  attributes ;  for  no  proper 
conception  of  physical  nature,  as  a  science  of  cause  and  effect,  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  just  appreciation  of  these  first  principles.  As  primary 
causation  must  be  immutable  in  character,  so  must  his  attributable  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  elements  of  physics ;  and  this  has  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  infinity  of  change  everywhere  presented  in  physical  action ;  and 
as  the  problem  of  physics  can  only  be  solved  by  the  rudimental  principles 
of  physics,  the  most  important  question  is,  What  were  or  are  these  eter* 
nally  steadfast  principles  of  metaphysical  unity?  what  their  course  of 
conduct^  by  which  such  an  infinity  of  sevcrality  and  change  is  produced  ? 

Philoaaphers  have,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  totally  failed  in  desig- 
nating any  order  of  ultimate  principles  having  such  integrity  o(  charac* 
ter ;  they  are  certainly  not  among  sensible  things,  ^r  every  sensible  ex- 
istence is  secondary  and  mutable;  The  heavens  an4  the  earth,  and  their 
phenomena,  in  their  present  palpable  forms,  are  but  the  effect  of  element- 
ary principles,  and  could  not  have  been  created  of  God  at  the  beginning,  for 
in  that  case  they  could  not  have  been  changed  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  created.  All  sensible  things  being  secondary,  are  constantly 
subject  to  change ;  being  but  the  expressive  effect  of  the  physical  action 
of  ultimate  principles,  if  such  principles  were  to  cease  their  action,  there 
would  be  neither  heavens  nor  earth ;  all  would  instantly  be,  as  if  there 
never  had  been,  a  beginning ;  but  even  then  there  would  be  no  less  reality 
than  now,  for  the  constituent  principles  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  could 
by  no  possibility  be  annihilated. 

As  there  was  a  beginning,  they  must,  anterior  to  such  time,  have  been 
so  conditioned  as  not  to  be  able  to  form  a  universe,  but  they  can  never 
be  so  conditioned  again ;  their  physical  characteristics  can  never  be  sub- 
ject to  subsequent  abrogations  while  God  retains  his  integrity. 

While  we  thus  perceive  that  all  needful  and  possible  things  are  neces- 
sarily a  product  of  the  Almighty-originating  power,  we  likewise  perceive 
it  could  have  been  neither  needful  or  possible  that  he  should  have  given 
effect  to  the  immediate  evolution  of  the  mighty  masses  of  matter  as  they 
now  exist  in  space. 

We  may  with  about  as  much  propriety  assume  that  nothing  could 
originate  something,  as  to  suppose  that  the  primary  Essence  of  all  things 
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idiould,  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  being,  evolre  worlds  in  their  gnu 
proportions. 

From  what  part,  or  by  what  effort  of  this  primary  OmnipreFcncc,  could 
»uch  monstrous  productions  have  been  propagated  ?  or  by  what  concen* 
f  ration  of  this  eternally-continuous  power  could  such  masses  have  been 
sent  whirling  into  interminable  space  with  such  motions  and  powers  of 
self-perpetuation  as  ruled  their  relative  positions? 

Are  we  to  infer  that  the  creative  energies  of  Almighty  God  would  have 
been  concentrated  in  those  divisions  of  space  where  we  observe  material 
masses  ?  Such  could  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  his  universal  and 
omnipresent  character;  neither  could  he  have  occupied  himself  in  the 
production  of  body  after  body,  or  system  after  system,  for  it  can  not  be  in 
the  character  of  that  Power  to  concentrate  in  such  partiality ;  but  if  he 
could,  it  would  follow  that  in  such  a  repetition  of  creations  there  never 
oould  be  any  end  to  the  creative  effort,  while  to  the  eternity  of  space  there 
is  no  termination. 

And  had  one  solar  system  been  creatively  introduced  after  another  fas 
nebulists  now  suppose),  this  would  have  caused  a  constant  disturbance 
of  their  relative  adjustment  in  space — so  there  could  be  no  permanency. 

While  in  this  we  see  that  the  physical  universe  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  any  system  of  successive  creations,  it  must  be  equally  evident 
that  this  Onmipresent  Being  could  not  have  simultaneously  originated  and 
perfected  all  by  the  immediately  effective  operation  of  his  own  direct 
power,  concentrated  at  such  alternating  intervals  in  the  eternal  expanse. 

These  are' important  reflections,  and  particularly  for  those  who  assume 
that  all  things  were  created  by  God  at  the  beginning,  agreeable  to  the 
six-day  supposition ;  for  he  being  the  source  of  all  power,  and  in  contin- 
ued occupancy  of  all  space,  we  may,  without  presumption,  ask  by  what 
application  of  this  power,  or  by  what  concentration  of  omnipotent  effort 
aooh  mighty  masses  were  at  once  originated  and  projected — one  here, 
another  there— one  with  this  velocity,  and  another  with  that,  in  all  the 
order  of  their  primary  and  subordinate  groupings  ? 

Agreeable  to  this  doctrine,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  phi- 
losophy of  motion,  we  find  that  force  and  motion  are  equal ;  we  may 
therefore  compate,  or  at  least  conjecture,  what  would  be  the  immensity 
of  font  now  requisite  to  bring  any  or  all  of  the  planetary  bodies  to  rest, 
and  rach  would  have  been  the  force  exercised  in  the  beginning  to  impart 
their  present  velocity  to  these  bodies..  All  the  motions  of  all  the  planets, 
IB  all  the  lolar  syBtems  of  the  universe,  are  necessarily  imparted  by  some 
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Mmpetent  foree,  aboat  which  physicists  are  much  mistaken,  for  they  de- 
fine it  to  be  only  an  impetus  imparted  by  their  Omnipotent  Originator. 
Bat  had  these  moving  masses  been  the  immediate  generations  of  this 
great  power,  or  had  their  motions  been  directly  imparted  by  him,  there 
could  be  no  power  in  nature,  or  in  the  God  of  nature,  by  which  either 
mass  or  motion  could  be  changed ;  for  no  mutable  thing  could  have  e.La- 
nated  from  an  immutable  principle ;  for  the  fiat  of  God  can  not  be  changed, 
and  hia  integrity  stand  fast. 

There  certainly  is  no  proposition  more  incontrovertible  than  this,  which 
lumishos  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the 
earth,  as  we  comprehend  them,  were  originated  by  God  in  that  manner 
in  which  Scriptural  record  is  usually  construed.  And  should  further 
proof  be  required  that  such  was  not  the  case,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  phenomenal  conditions  are  secondary,  and  constantly  subject  to 
change;  and  that  all  the  observed  activities  of  nature  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating; which  testifies  to  a  system  of  progressive  development  through 
an  infinity  of  change. 

In  the  physical  economy  of  nature  we  find  no  evidence  of  any  thing 
having  been  effected  by  the  direct  act  of  creative  will ;  but  rather  of 
agencies,  or  elementary  principles  instituted  and  actuated  by  that  will. 
Such  agencies  must  have  been  the  cause,  not  only  of  the  visible  heavens, 
but  of  every  visible  thing  in  the  universe.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  sensible  forms  are  but  conditions  induced  by  agencies  already  existing. 
Hence,  we  perceive,  that  nothing  is  really  a  creation,  agreeable  to  the 
abstract  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  we  find  that  even  had  geologists  never 
brought  to  light  the  entombed  records  of  the  earth's  ancient  chronology, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  discovered  that  the  creation  could 
not  have  been  originated  and  perfected  in  the  six-day  period  so  usually 
assigned  to  it;  but  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  progressive  effect  of 
principles  acting  through  untold  time ;  hence  it  must  be  by  these  princi- 
ples that  physicists  can  hope  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  creation,  or  even 
to  understand  in  what  creation  really  consists ;  for  it  will  not  be  found 
that  first  principles  are  other  than  attributes  of  the  all-creating  Power. 
So  physical  nature  is  necessarily  consequent  from  the  efiectivity  of  these 
attributes,  excited  into  action  by  the  Infinite  Mind,  therefore  they  could 
aot  have  been  creations,  neither  could  they  have  created  something  from 
nothing,  consequently  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  act  on  but  each 
other.  Hence  physical  nature  must  be  but  the  eficct  of  this  action,  ope- 
rating  by  the  will  of  God  upon  the  attributes  of  his  own  self-existing  char* 
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acter,  giving  sensible  and  creative  expression  to  this  ivill ;  hence  we  mast 
perceive  that  physical  expression  is  the  creative  effect  of  will,  acting  on 
principles  of  indestmctive  and  uncreated  existence. 

While  the  vifiible  universe  therefore  is  subject  to  incessant  change  by 
oombinations  of  form  (the  effect  of  first  principles),  these  principles  them- 
lelves,  being  attributee  of  the  Almighty,  are  not  subject  to  mutation.  Now 
however  important  it  may  be  for  physicists  to  understand  properly  the 
character  of  elementary  principles,  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  at 
all  successful  in  demonstrating,  or  even  indicating,  what  first  principles 
arc.  This  is  certainly  unfortunate,  for  it  is  evident  they  must  have  ex- 
isted before  there  could  have  been  any  creiCtion  or  beginning  of  visible 
things,  and  even  whether  they  may  have  had  a  retrospective  eternity  or 
not,  their  nature  must  have  been  equally  the  same ;  and  as  they  were  the 
essentials  in  physical  construction,  they  must  be  equally  so  in  its  solution. 

Physical  existence,  having  had  its  origin  in  metaphysical  existence, 
which  is  beyond  our  physical  powers  of  recognition,  and  beyond  any  test 
we  can  apply,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  ultimate  roots  of  phys- 
ical nature  are  not  objects  of  physical  scrutiny,  but  must  be  investigated 
by  the  exercise  of  our  higher  powers  of  perception  applied  to  metaphysical 
existences,  of  which  were  the  elements  of  physios  in  their  abstract  condi- 
tion, and  in  this  condition  could  have  had  no  shape  or  form  as  we  com- 
prehend them.     But  as  physical  nature  must  have  been  eternally  involved 
in  the  great  metaphysical  First  Cause,  it  was  virtually  and  effectually 
created  or  evolved  by  that  power,  and  as  the  physical  scheme  must  have 
been  ever  present  in  the  councils  of  Infinite  Intelligence,  the  fundamental 
characters  for  its  constitution  could  never  have  been  absent,  they  being 
the  principles  by  which  expression  could  be  giv^n  to  this  great  physical 
•cheme.     As  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  principles  fundamentally 
expressive  of  physics,  it  would  be  absurd  at  the  same  time  to  assume  that 
the'  material  worlds,  in  any  part  of  their  massiveness  or  motion,  were 
originated  by  the  immediate  effort  of  mind,  for  having  such  a  source ;  if 
they  were  adequate  to  any  thing,  they  would  be  equal  to  every  thing : 
therefore  the  active  principles  of  ultimate  character  must  have  been  in- 
atituted  for  other  purposes  than  to  redeem  chaotic  worlds  from  confusion. 
There  certainly  would  be  much  more  consistency  in  the  assumption  that 
nature  was  progressively  evolved  by  the  operation  of  ultimate  principles, 
and  in  that  case,  whatever  may  have  been  the  progressive  conditions, 
none  of  them  could  have  been  chaotic;  for  the  elements  being  the  only 
operative  agencies,  could  not  have  caused  discord  in  their  own  doings ; 
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heaee  we  may  infer  that  there  eoald  have  heen  no  evolution  of  viBible 
maises  ''  without  form  and  void.'' 

Surely,  if  any  system  of  elementary  principles  were  essential  for  the 
itmcture,  regulation,  and  government  of  planetary  masses,  Omnipotent 
Wisdom  would  have  availed  himself  of  their  instrumentality  for  the  full 
evolution  of  such  bodies,  as  much  as  for  their  subsequent  control,  for  there 
eould  have  been  no  necessity  for  anticipating  their  action  by  an  imme- 
diate production  of  any  part  of  the  work  assigned  them  to  do.  When  we 
contemplate  the  character  of  the  Creative  Power,  we  must  come  to  the 
oonelusion,  that  nothing  in  nature  could  ever  have  needed  the  institution 
of  special  or  provisional  powers  to  rule  to  order  the  confused  effects  of  any 
existing  forces ;  for  the  elements  of  physics  being  the  essences  of  truth^ 
their  phenomenal  effects  could  never  have  been  in  perversion. 

The  evidences  of  design  in  the  creation  leave  no  question  but  that  In* 
finite  Mind  was  the  exciting  cause  by  which  physical  nature  was  consum- 
mated in  all  its  complicated  relations. 

He  ruled  the  ruling  powers  when  he  imparted  to  them  their  physical 
aetivity.  He  originated  systems  of  worlds  without  end,  and  ruled  them 
to  their  relative  positions  and  motions  when  he  imparted  energy  to  mat- 
ter ;  and  these  positiflns  and  motions  they  perpetuate  by  their  own  self- 
regulating  machinery.  But  the  forces  by  which  all  this  was  effected, 
what  are  they  ?  Finite  mind  can  not  hope  to  fathom  the  profundities  of 
a  universal  system  of  nature,  perfected  by  a  system  of  means  of  which  it 
knows  neither  the  nature  nor  character ;  and  we  certainly  conceive  that 
physical  inquirers  have  been  so  far  unsuccessful  in  their  discovery  or  adop- 
tion of  any  system  of  universal  djmamics  that  consistently  accounts  for 
the  infinite  phenomena  of  that  nature ;  for  we  still  find  them  under  the 
neeeeeity  of  making  references  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  great  First 
Cause  to  account  for  many  important  facts. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  philosophy  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  fol- 
low it,  or  who  can  not  otherwise  account  for  physical  expression,  but  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  by  any  means  a  profound  one.  To  assign  phys- 
ical causes  for  any  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  then  fall  back  on  primary 
causation  for  what  their  measures  will  not  supply,  is  full  proof  that  the 
system  is  unsound  ;  for  the  true  principles  of  nature  must  be  in  all  things 
the  principles  of  nature.  What  could  have  begat  any  thing,  must  gen- 
erate every  thing,  or  the  Principle  in  which  they  originate  ean  not  be 
perfect.  The  powers  imparted  would  be  equal  to  the  ends  intended ;  for 
He  could  not  miscalculate  his  measures  or  come  short  of  his  objects. 
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Hence,  when  physic&l  causes  are  found  to  be  effective  of  phenomena, 
ao  f ar  as  finite  powers  can  penetrate,  this  is  the  best  evidence  that  all 
things  are  the  effect  of  physical  causes.  Initial  elements  being  admitted 
as  the  origin  of  every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension,  leaves 
us  but  little  right  to  infer  that  these  elements  cease  their  action  when  we 
fail  to  recognize  their  effect.  The  greatest  penetrable  depths  must  still 
be  at  a  vast  remove  from  the  metaphysical  abstractions  by  which  phys- 
ical objects  are  made  manifest.  Finite  powers  may,  in  many  instances; 
be  unable  to  effect  a  change  in  physical  conditions ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  their  insusceptibility  of  change.  But  changeableness  does  not 
apply  to  the  initial  properties ;  if  it  did,  there  would  be  no  stability  to 
the  universe. 

If  the  problem  of  physics  can  only  be  solved  by  a  proper  understanding 
of  its  elementary  principles,  our  first  endeavor  should  be  to  find  out  what 
these  really  are.  We  find  matter  acting  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  this 
existence,  yet  physicists  have  not  determined  what  its  abstract  character 
is.  In  its  sensible  forms  it  is  known  to  be  of  an  infinity  of  kinds,  quali- 
ties, and  conditions,  with  most  of  which,  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses,  we  are  in  intimate  relation ;  and  this  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  if  we  can  acquire  a  proper  conception  of  any  principle  of  nature,  it 
must  be  that  of  the  material.  \ 

If  we  take  counsel  of  physioal  science,  we  find  that  matter  is  not  an 
abstract  quality,  but  consists  of  over  fifty  simple  abstractions  or  kinds, 
with  its  number  every  day  augmenting. 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  respectfully  the  reasoning  that  can  make 
this  so  evidently  absurd  system  of  elementary  finalities  a  foundation  for 
its  philosophy.  If  the  self-evident  absurdity  of  a  multiplication,  or  even 
a  plurality  of  kinds,  to  the  same  simple  essence,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  faith  of  physicists,  we  may  well  despair  of  disturbing  their 
credulity. 

As  kinds  necessarily  imply  characteristics  by  which  they  might  be 
designated '  from  each  other,  how  could  it  be  possible  for  a  simple  ab- 
itraetion,  having  but  one  property,  to  be  so  separable  into  kinds  ?  The 
conditions  of  physical  matter  ape  unquestionably  infinite,  but  matter  in 
its  metaphysical  state  can  have  but  one  positive  quality ;  and  however 
separable  or  multiplied  such  matter  may  be,  each  component  atom  of  any 
substance  would  in  itself  be  precisely  as  every  other  component  atom, 
they  in  their  ultimate  state  being  void  of  the  formative  faculty  by  wjiich 
kinds  eould  be  conitructed.     Matter,  by  its  admitted  indestructibility, 
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fluty  properly  be  regarded  aa  a  {Hrimary  prinoiple^  bat  not  aa  primary 
prineiples.  The  whole  subject  of  simple  materiality,  therefore,  narrows 
itself  down  to  the  single  question  of,  What  is  the  true  eharacter  of  this 
ill-important  abstraction  ?  For  independent  of  the  fact  of  a  simple  thing 
being  inseparable  into  kinds,  matter  being— as  we  have  seen— on  essen« 
tial  and  immutable  attribute  of  the  eternal  First  Cause,  could  not  hare 
been  in  him  a  multiplied  plurality,  with  characteristics  differently  de- 
■gnable;  nor  can  this  principle  haye  a  partial  distribution  in  space, 
tHiaterer  its  present  sensible  conditions;  for,  being  an  attribute  of  the 
eternal  Omnipresence,  we  can  not  conceive  of  it  but  as  coextensive  with 
him.  Thus  we  see  several  reasons  why  there  could  have  been  no  possi- 
bility by  which  matter,  as  an  eternal  principle  of  the  great  First  Cause, 
■nd  everywhere  present  with  him,  or  even  as  a  primary  abstraction,  could 
sither  have  changed  or  multiplied  into  kinds,  or  in  any  way  modified  its 
eendition,  per  sc,  into  any  system  of  phenomenal  differentiality  by  whidi 
designations  could  have  been  made.  The  only  positive  attribute  of  this 
principle  must  have  been  its  indestructibility,  or  substantive  quality  not 
sal^eot  to  annihilation,  while  its  opposite  or  negative  term  was  the  abso- 
iA  its  passivity :  inert,  in  the  most  resistless  sense  of  the  term, 
;  have  been  the  attribute  inherent  in  primary  matter.  It  could  not 
have  been  in  the  most  distant  iota  disobedient  to  the  energy  of  Omnipo* 
tSBl  Will,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  aught  but  the  per- 
fection of  passivity,  or  had  it  possessed  a  quality  in  kind  that  could  have 
been  changed. 

There  is  certainly  an  easy  distinction  between  a  positive  principle  of 
aetion  and  a  negative  principle  of  passivity  in  the  object  acted  upon ; 
henee  activity  and  materiality  are  evidently  separable  properties. 

But  even  had  it  been  essential  to  the  existence  of  matter  that  it  should 
have  been  active,  what  are  we  to  conceive  as  the  principle  governing  such 
aetion  so  as  to  produce  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of  nature  ? 

Activity  is  with  an  object  for  an  end  ]  but  what  could  have  directed 
sueh  activity  to  such  end  ?  For.  being  thus  independent  and  self-effeo- 
tire,  it  could  not  have  been  by  the  immediate  superintendence  and  con* 
tiol  of  Infinite  Mind,  neither  could  it  have  had  self-discriminating  ability 
with  this  self-offectivity  by  which  to  direct  aright  any  inherent  powers  of 
resiatance  or  action ;  neither  could  any  such  inherent  power  of  matter 
have  been  acted  on  by  Omnipotent  Mind  for  the  forthcoming  of  phe- 
nomena. 

Although  matter  in  its  ultimate  state  could  have  none  of  those  positive 
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properties  or  qualities  (except  its  own  indestructibility)  so  usually  at- 
tributed to  it  by  physicists,  and  though  it  must  have  been  infinitely 
passive,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  satisfied  that  nature  has,  by  her 
own  proper  method  of  formative  effectivity,  evolved  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  we  have  seen  this  could  not  have  been  done  by  any  combina- 
tion of  the  several  elementary  kinds  of  the  material  principle,  there  being 
no  such  severality  of  this  simple  essence,  and  with  matter  no  phenom- 
enal effect  whatever ;  for  no  simple  thing  could  be  effective,  ;?er  se.  Now 
this  is  a  dilemma  to  which  physicists  are  necessarily  reduced  by  rigorous 
demonstration :  for  this  simple  but  immutable  characteristic  of  matter, 
though  entitling  it  to  the  consideration  of  being  an  ultimate  principle, 
still  is  in  itself  one  from  which  nothing  could  have  been  made,  therefore 
could  not  form  the  only  foundational  root  of  physical  science.  Under  it, 
as  an  abstraction,  what  becomes  of  the  composition  of  forces  by  which 
astronomers  calculate  the  motion  of  planetary  masses  ?  they  are  mate- 
rial bodies,  but  wherein  could  be  their  native  inertia,  which  physicists 
call  the  first  law  of  motion.  While  we  grant  all  the  matter  that  was 
requisite  for  these  masses,  still  we  have  demonstrated  it  to  have  been  in 
its  native  condition  infinitely  passive ;  and  how  can  an  inertial  force  be 
attributed  to  a  passive  mass  ?  Seeing  that  such  assignation  would  be  ab- 
solutely absurd,  it  must  follow  that  their  inertial  or  first  law  of  motion 
must  be  a  fiction,  passivity  and  power  being  diametrically  opposite  char- 
acteristics. 

This  being  the  fate  of  that  branch  of  physical  science  for  which  so 
much  perfection  is  claimed,  what  shall  we  say  for  the  science  of  chemis- 
try, whose  complex  combinations  and  forms  of  affinity  seem  to  be  infinite  ? 
We  see  that  this  matter  in  itself  could  have  constituted  none  of  them,  it 
having  none  of  those  geometrical  or  qualitative  specialities  that  specu- 
lators in  that  science  so  usually  attribute  to  matter.  Astronomical 
masses  and  motions,  or  characteristic  combinations  and  complexities  of 
chemical  ingredients  not  being  by  the  constructions,  combinations,  or  ef- 
fectivities  of  the  several  ultimate  kinds  of  this  substance,  neither  can  the 
groups,  orders,  or  systems  of  rocks  in  which  geological  science  has  its 
foundation. 

For  these  worlds,  these  motions,  or  any  of  these  substantive  conditions, 
this  ultimate  matter  would  in  itself  have  been  altogether  ineffective. 
Therefore  those  physical  sciences,  in  their  dynamical  data,  are  all  equally 
founded  in  error.  Now  that  we  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
none  of  the  phenomenal  facts  of  physics  could  have  been  the  immediate 
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expression  eHher  of  matter  or  mind,  single  or  associate,  they  being  as  ab- 
stractions altogether  ineffective,  either  upon  themselves  or  each  other, 
the  physical  sciences  may  still  assume  to  have  a  foundation  in  the  dy- 
namical forces  by  which  phenomena  are  effectuated ;  but  it  will  be  as 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  forces  which  physicists  assume  to  be  funda- 
mental are  altogether  as  ineffective  for  phenomena,  as  it  was  to  show  the 
inefficiency  of  the  abstract  principles  of  either  mind  or  matter. 

As  we  have  fully  proved  them  to  be  at  fault  with  respect  to  a  multiplic- 
ity of  materialities,  so  we  will  equally  demonstrate  their  error  with  respect 
to  their  assumption  of  a  plurality  of  the  physical  efiecti\ities,  or  ener- 
getic forces,  which  in  the  sciences  are  assumed  to  be  fundamental  of 
physical  things. 

Should  it  be  proved  that  they  are  in  absolute  error,  both  with  respect 
to  the  initial  character  of  matter  and  of  force,  there  can  be  no  foundation 
for  their  philosophy.  Had  they  a  true  conception  of  the  initial  nature  of 
matter,  they  could  easily  find  the  character  of  the  force  associated  there- 
with, and  the  phenomena  consequent  therefrom ;  but  while  ignorant  of 
both,  their  philosophy  must  be  unsound. 

Now  this  proper  conception  of  the  initial  character  of  matter  can  be 
acquired  by  contemplating  it  as  abstracted  from  all  force ;  for  when  thus 
divested,  its  primary  nature  becomes  a  problem  of  self-resolution. 

In  physical  discussions  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter ',  but  there  must  be  a  point  beyond  which  this  can  not  extend, 
and  up  to  this  point,  however  removed,  such  divisibility  is  conclusive  of 
matter's  being  a  secondary  or  forced  condition ;  for  divisibility  has  no  ap- 
plication to  ultimate  or  metaphysical  matter,  such  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, for  there  could  have  been  nothing  to  divide ;  its  initial  character 
necessarily  being  but  a  simple  integer,  the  beginning  of  all  beginning — 
the  root  of  all  numbers — ^the  initial  of  mass — ^the  unit  of  magnitude — a 
mathematical  point — an  inextended  atom.  This  must  have  been  the 
true  character  of  matter  previous  to  physical  action  or  energetic  efiectiv- 
ity ;  and  this  is  established  by  the  fact,  that,  abstracted  from  energy,  it 
could  have  had  no  separability,  having  had  no  affinitive  attachments  to 
be  dissolved. 

All  must  have  been  equal  to  all,  and  atom  equal  to  atom,  in  this  con- 
tinuous ocean  of  material  infinitesimality,  which  must  have  been  cotom- 
poraneously  prevalent  with  intellectual  Omnipresence,  or  there  could 
have  been  no  perfection  in  his  character ;  nor  could  there  have  been  any 
breach  in  this  unity,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  one  single  atom.     This 
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mmUer,  thm  eonditioDed,  may  hmre  been  perfect  in  iu  own  inha«ot  efair- 
meter,  while  ii  remaiiied  wiiolly  ineffeetire  for  phyFies.  This  being  the 
ineontrorertible  eooditiou  of  primary  matter  at.  and  anterior  to,  any  phyi- 
ical  beginning,  what  becomes  of  the  reeeired  axiom  of  erery  atom  of 
matter  in  the  onirerM  attracting  and  being  attracted  by  erery  other 
atom  ?  or  the  equally  preposterous  proposition,  that  motion  is  as  much  the 
eondition  of  matter  as  rest,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  foroe  and  moiioB 
are  eqaal. 

^  Now  where  is  there  any  indication  that  force  could  have  been  at  all 
essential  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  ultimate  materiality,  howoTer 
necessary  it  may  have  been  to  its  physical  effectivity.  There  certainly 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  peroeiving  that  were  the  first  proposition  true,  phys- 
ical nature  must  have  been  a  total  failure,  for  such  indiEcriminate  appli- 
cation of  the  attractive  energy  would  speedily  have  consunmiated  inmm- 
table  frigidity.  This  would  certainly  be  no  evidence  that  wisdom  was  oo- 
extensive  with  matter ;  for  by  such  application  of  force,  the  very  first  act 
of  the  First  Cause  would  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  all  life-like  ac- 
tivity, and  a  total  frustration  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation. 

Now,  as  God  could  not  possibly  be  wrong  in  His  application  of  the 
required  forces,  man  must  be  altogether  in  error  in  his  conception  of  a 
force  that  must  inevitably  have  had  this  effect.  Thus  finding  that  the 
first  proposition  of  a  mutual  attraction  among  the  atoms  of  matter  can 
not  be  true,  as  effecting  their  ultimate  condition,  or  of  this  indiscriminate 
character  in  any  condition,  we  turn  to  the  second  proposition,  namely, 
that  motion  is  as  much  the  condition  of  matter  as  rest ;  and  find  this  to  be 
equally  false,  as  matter  in  its  ultimate  state  must  have  been  infinitely 
passive,  and  in  that  case  motion  could  not  have  been  its  condition,  for 
having  no  latent  power  to  resist,  there  could  be  no  force  of  inertial  mo- 
mentum, while  the  law  '^  of  force  and  motion  being  equal,''  holds  good ; 
for  a  perfectly  passive  thing  could  have  no  momentum,  however  suscept- 
ible of  motion  it  may  have  been,  as  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  still  it  could 
not  have  contained  in  itself  that  cause ;  therefore  immobility,  in  place  of 
motion,  must  have  been  the  law  of  ultimate  matter ;  hence  for  constant 
motion  there  must  be  a  constant  cause  of  motion,  which  cause  can  not  be 
an  inherent  quality  of  matter,  but  of  a  principle  operating  on  matter  for  a 
purpose,  and  constantly  equal  to  all  the  conditions  required  in  that  purpose. 

Now  in  this  there  is  not  the  most  distant  indication  of  the  inertial  qual- 
ity of  matter,  assumed  by  physicists  as  motion's  first  or  inertial  law. 
What  was  not  iu  the  abstract  atoms  of  matter,  can  not  be  in  the  aggregates 
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of  matter,  for  such  aggregates  are  themselves  but  the  efleot  of  a  resident 
eaose,  originally  attaching  to  the  atomic  constitaents  for  physical  eff^ ' 
and  when  it  required  a  force  to  disturb  these  aggregates  from  their  state 
ci  rest,  so  ad  to  impart  motion,  this  resisting  cause  resident  in  the  aggre- 
gates, would  in  its  turn  finally  extinguish  this  induced  force  of  motion,  so 
that  matter  would  return  to  its  primitive  rest.  This  very  axiom  of  force 
and  motion  being  equal  proves  this  proposition  to  be  sound  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  there  is  no  continuous  motion  as  the  consequence 
of  any  initial  impulsion,  all  continuous  motion  being  the  efiect  of  con- 
tinuous cause,  the  expression  of  a  constant  force.  We  not  only  find  in 
this  demonstrable  condition  of  ultimate  matter  nothing  from  which  we 
can  infer  an  equality  of  atomic  attraction,  or  that  motion  is  as  much  a 
native  condition  as  rest ;  but  we  have  found  that  in  these  material  infin- 
itesimals there  could  not  be  kindsy  as  assumed  by  chemists  and  physie- 
ists  in  general,  and  that  this  unity  of  condition  could  not  have  been  com- 
pensated in  kind  by  any  system  of  severalty  in  force,  as  applicable  to  this 
initial  finality  of  atom,  for  in  such  a  case  to  what  could  complex  foreee 
attach  thenftelves  ?  all  matter  being  but  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical 
point,  attachments  could  have  constituted  no  plurality  in  kind,  for  as  there 
were  no  severality  in  the  atomic  condition,  they  could  not  have  been 
affected  but  by  a  unity  of  force ;  for  no  plurality  of  forces  could  have 
found  unassociated  residence  in  any  initial  point,  nor  could  such  asso- 
ciate forces  have  been  effective  but  in  their  compound  character.  What 
now  becomes  of  the  complex  forces  of  physicists,  attractive,  repulsive,  and 
polarizing,  on  which  their  speculative  schemes  of  physical  nature  are 
baaed  ?  Physical  nature  could  have  had  none  of  them ;  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  in  direct  contradiction  of  each  other ;  if  operating  from  a 
point,  they  could  have  only  been  effective  in  neutralizing  each  other; 
therefore  they  can  not  be  forces  affecting  the  same  atom,  or  operating  from 
it  upon  others  similarly  affected ;  neither  could  these  forces  have  been 
residents  of  the  respective  poles  of  an  atom,  for  poles  imply  plurality, 
iRiiich  is  not  an  attribute  of  simple  existence.  Hence  there  could  not 
have  been  a  plurality  of  forces  applicable  to  ultimate  matt^.  As  a  plu- 
rality of  forces  could  not  apply  to  an  ultimate  atom,  ultimate  forces  must 
have  been  equally  inapplicable  to  any  aggregate  of  atoms ;  because  they 
being  a  secondary  condition  of  matter,  no  primary  condition  of  force  could 
thereto  apply ;  for  by  the  disintegration  of  such  aggregate,  ultimate  force 
would  have  been  made  liable  to  mutation,  a  condition  of  which  no  ulti* 
mate  principle  is  susceptible. 
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Owi2£  to  Uke  icfimty  of  atomic  infinitefiimals  of  altimate  matter,  phyi- 
y^LsZM  3AT  mil  fancy  ibcy  can  hare  their  fundamental  several  tics  of 
Yt»z§  ij  a  di5Tr:bn:ion  of  the  several  orders  of  what  they  assume  to  be 
xl-T^sx:*  f:-:««-  ai  affecting  the  eeverality  of  ultimate  atoms.     But  this 
tar.  i^-ce  for  a  rvKem  of  ultimate  severaltiejt.  even  in  energetic  kind, 
l«-w»T*r  feeiaiazly  secure,  we  find  to  be  equally  subject  to  demolition ; 
iae  we  rare  c-nly  to  inquire  from  whence  a  complexity  of  forces  could 
They  eoald  not  have  had  their  root  in  physics,  because  there 
t  l«eB  force*  before  there  could  have  been  physics.     They  could 
iisi;  iave  z^^l.  fel:-crea:ions  or  self- independent  existences,  because  they 
wc^  uon  Lave  been  effective  except  on  the  substantive  roots  of  matter. 
TLey  evsJd  boc  have  originated  with  the  great  First  Cause,  for  he  being 
a  imaaiable  unity  could  not  be  a  variable  severalty.     If  he  had  at- 
tn^puocs  in  progression,  he  could  not  have  had  principles  in  retrogres- 
BKXi.     If  he  eould  have  made  physical  application  of  the  attractive  energy 
te  the  atomie  roots,  he  could  not  have  inoculated  the  same  roots  with 
Ae  Tt^lsire  energy,  for  such  antagonist ical  principles  could  constitute 
mp  part  of  his  character :  therefore  such  a  contrariety  of  forces  c&n  nei- 
tier  be  the  atuibates  of  God  nor  the  ultimate  forces  of  physics,  a  severalty 
m  Y'A  feeuig  altogether  incompatible  with  a  unity  of  characier. 

Titaa  we  find  it  clearly  demonstrable  that  a  simple  force  and  a  simple 
jrtflUJBtrre  tkJAf  to  be  affected  by  that  force,  with  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
im/st  iu  applieatioo.  was  all  that  could  have  been,  and  all  that  was,  re- 
fvr^l  to  bsre  been  the  physieai  attributes  of  either  God  or  nature,  at  the 
Wf^ixixtg  or  BOW. 

TVtw  we  bsTe  demonstratively  deduced  the  perfect  demolition  of  all 
[  differentialities  and  substantive  insimilitudes  that  physic- 
;  :•  hare  characterized  the  ultimate  principles  of  nature,  and 
\j  wludki  they  hare  emistantly  aooght  (but  without  success)  satisfactorily 
t#  aei9»ttt  Sm  pheBomenal  eremtion. 

iS«s  -Ju»  eoBtinua]  failure,  though  unfortunate,  is  not  at  all  surprising 
fm  A  eaA  Mstber  be  in  aceocdmnce  with  the  conduct  of  nature  nor  con- 
Mfltews  w.th  Mmd  pUoH^y  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  condi- 
tiniaf  eharaderictie  to  nltimaze  mind,  matter,  or  foroe. 

Aa  we  hare  now  incomjorertibly  deduced  the  important  fact,  that  with 
«n}y  uut  Una  of  nntter  and  one  form  of  force  the  gieat  formative  Mind 
■HMK  kire  eonstmetad  the  aniTcrse,  there  being  no  possibility  by  ^hich 
mar  4«lker  fmvtMtirt  characters  eould  exist  other  than  these  triune  units, 
ea^rfT.  and  matter,  and  this  being  the  case,  none  need  hope  for 
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saeeess  in  physical  Bcienoe  except  by  the  means  and  method  adopted  by 
physical  nature's  great  Originator.  Cause  and  consequence  must  have  a 
perpetual  parallelism,  the  facts  of  physics  and  the  forces  of  physics  being 
at  all  times  equal  to  each  other  and  to  the  eternal  whole  as  unity ;  for 
m  all  nature  there  can  be  no  independent  expression  of  any  of  the  facts 
of  nature.  This  method  of  mind  and  this  means  of  force  being  nature's 
lole  originating  attributes,  must  be  truly  recognized  and  rigorously  con- 
golted  by  those  who  hope  successfully  to  trace  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect ',  these  being  the  radicles  of  nature,  must  be  the  only 
foundation  roots  on  which  a  true  science  of  physics  can  be  permanently' 
erected. 

When  this  rigorous  rule  of  relations  is  recognized  and  adopted,  it  will 
eertainly  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  present  systems  of  physical 
science,  for  in  it  philosophers  will  find  that  atoms  are  not  equally  at- 
tracted ;  and  that  motion  is  not  so  much  the  condition  of  matter  as  rest. 
And  astronomers  will  not  find  the  inertial  feature  in  their  initial  law  of 
motion,  by  which  the  relative  position  of  planets  are  perpetuated,  or  the 
forces  by  which  their  fancy  has  assumed  the  explosion  of  planetary 
masses  sending  their  severed  fragments  whirling  in  space  in  their  eccen- 
tric circles. 

In  this  true  system  of  rigorous  research  geologists  will  find  none  of  the 
forces  from  which  they  have  assumed  the  upheavals  of  mountains,  islands, 
and  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  this  unity  of  character 
and  kind  they  will  not  find  the  mineralogical  severality  of  their  rocks  or 
systems  of  rock,  or  from  whence  originated  the  rudimental  materials  of 
their  constructive  groupings,  or  the  fires  and  fusions  which  are  assumed 
to  have  melted  and  metamorphosed  their  materials. 

In  this  unity  of  matter  and  simple  speciality  of  force  chemists  will 
fail  to  recognize  the  laws  or  forces  in  their  right  relation,  as  effective  of 
their  phenomenal  expression,  by  seeking  in  a  multiplicity  of  ultimate  uni- 
ties for  the  rudimental  forms  from  which  to  construct  their  chemical 
severalties. 

This  annihilation  of  almost  all  the  principles  on  which  the  present  sys- 
tems of  speculative  philosophy  are  based  may  seem  to  leave  too  narrow 
m  base  on  which  to  rear  the  whole  physical  superstructure  of  the  universe. 
But  with  these  simple  and  primary  principles,  insufficient  as  they  may 
seem,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  deduce  the  process  on  its  general  princi* 
pies  by  which  all  the  phenomenal  facts  of  nature  are  to  be  overtaken. 
And  should  our  success  fall  short  of  our  desire,  in  making  evident  to  others 
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what  is  clear  to  oanelf,  the  failure  will  not  be  attributable  to  any  deiael 
in  the  general  ayatem  whoae  expoaition  we  have  attempted,  but  to  a  deft- 
dency  in  our  powera  of  preaenting  the  aubject  in  a  proper  manner;  in 
which  caae  we  will  content  ouraelf  with  the  reflection,  that  we  have  at 
leaat  aaid  aufficient  to  indicate  the  only  true  way  by  which  the  relation 
of  oauae  and  effect  may  be  traced  with  aucceaa  in  every  department  of 
phenomenal  phyaica. 
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Chapter  #ne. 

AttiflNitoi  of  Deity :  Hind,  Matter,  and  Energy;  how  Aetinff— Bfliiilt»-Elemeiitai7  Properltai 
or  the  Physica]  Straetore. 

Bt  the  voluntary  dispensation  of  the  all-ruling  Will  and  great 
First  Cause  of  all  physical  being,  man  has  not  only  been  made  one 
of  his  living  creatures,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  been  endowed 
with  that  measure  of  intellectuality  by  which  he  can  contemplate 
the  other  creations  and  conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  not 
only  with  reference  to  such  conditions  as  are  most  immediately 
essential  to  his  well-being,  but  that  he  might  exercise  this  high 
power  for  the  still  more  exalted  purpose  for  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed ;  for  by  means  of  this  high  qualification,  all  the  ways 
of  God  are  opened  before  him,  even  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
processes,  laws,  rules,  and  relationships  of  all  physical  creation, 
from  its  first  inception  through  all  its  phenomenal  phases  to  its 
present  perfection.  A  very  high  privil^e,  surely,  but  one  which  is 
certainly  his  province,  or  he  would  not  have  been  thus  gifted  with 
powers  contemplative  of  conditions  that  are  neither  immediately 
effective  of,  or  affected  by,  his  physical  necessities. 

Now,  with  all  becoming  deference,  let  us  assume  this  high  privi- 
lege in  an  attempt  to  follow  the  Creator  through  the  practical  and 
progressive  development  of  the  physical  universe,  from  its  simple 
elements  to  its  present  high  order.  There  may  not  seem  much 
modesty  in  this  pretension,  which  so  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  finite 
Intellectuality  has  yet  been  able  to  achieve-rthat  it  may  at  first  view 
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be  considered  as  impudent  presumption,  but  let  not  a  decision  on 
that  head  be  entered  into  prematurely ;  we  will  await  the  award 
when  we  arc  through. 

There  can  be  but  one  rule  by  which  we  may  expect  to  pursue  this 
investigation  with  safety  and  success,  and  that  is  that  which  was 
ii-iopted  by  the  Eternal  Designer  in  contemplation  of  physical  de- 
velopment. Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  is  what  must  have  been  the 
nature  of  that  rule  by  which  all  things  were  to  be  determined.  Now, 
as  that  rule  must  necessarily  have  been  resident  in  the  elements 
selected  for  the  development  of  this  grand  conception,  the  elements 
themselves  are  the  objects  with  which  wo  have  first  to  do.  There- 
fore the  nature  of  these  elementary  abstractions  is  surely  no  ordi- 
nary question ;  for  if  by  their  practical  applications  and  combinations 
it  pleased  Creative  Wisdom  that  the  universe  should  be  evolved, 
they  could  have  been  in  no  sense  insufficient  for  the  accomplishment 
o(  this  mighty  mission ;  and  as  physical  nature  never  could  have  been 
unfolded  but  by  their  agency,  the  full  revelation  of  nature's  growth 
and  grandeur  will  never  be  made  but  by  their  means. 

We  arc  well  persuaded  that  man  has  yet  made  but  small  progress 
in  thft  achievement  of  what  we  hold  to  be  his  high  prerogative ;  but 
that  in  by  no  means  surprising,  for  notwithstanding  Hie  vast  powers 
of  irit^;l)(^;t  he  is  continually  bringing  to  bear  on  this  important  sub- 
j«:t,  he  never  can  succeed  by  his  present  method  of  reasoning.  The 
gf#jat  mjHfortune  is  not  in  the  powers  themselves,  but  in  their  mis- 
ftpplicalion,  for  we  find  the  persistent  etforts  of  philosophers  to  be 
this  working  of  this  great  physical  problem  backward.  When  we 
i*jmUiU\\AKUi  the  scheme  of  nature  as  a  constant  progression  from 
tb^  rjfiity  of  first  principles,  we  can  not  conceive  an  ability  in  man 
to  f*iW9\\f.  a  rfttrogradation  down  to  those  principles.  For  this  order 
of  tnvtsrniou  nature  herself  has  no  powers  present  or  in  reservation  ; 
»r»/l  what  in  not  in  nature,  can  not  be  in  man.  The  prosecution  of 
ffhynU^l  rftikTftfch,  therefore,  in  that  order  in  which  we  unfortunately 
fttt4  Ui¥PniifiiiU»m  have  hitherto  thought  proper  to  pursue  their  in- 
/{frifl^,  ^ATi  not  fKi^sibly  be  crowned  with  tkit  suoooss  which  is  its 
fA^*!^  Hy  what  mental  or  physical  possibility  need  any  finite 
fi^nfuff  H%\0t^/X  Uf  UAf'Ai  its  way  backward  from  sensible  and  tangible 
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sabstances  through  all  the  labyrinthian  subtilties  of  their  combi- 
nations and  characters  to  the  ultimate  essences  in  which  they  had 
their  origin. 

To  find  one^s  way  in  all  the  depths  of  nature  from  fabricated 
things  to  formative  abstractions,  which  are  in  their  own  essences  in- 
voWed  in  formative  thought,  is  certainly  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
powers  either  finite  or  physical.  Now,  we  find  that  it  is  by  finite 
and  physical  senses  and  tests  that  philosophers  have  under taicen  to 
feel  or  fathom  their  way  down  through  the  complex  ocean  of  phys- 
ical infinitude,  from  nature  as  it  is,  to  the  nature  of  the  power  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.  This  analytical  system  of  pursuing  phys- 
ical science  is  certainly  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  of  very  short 
continuance ;  for,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  there  is  only  a  determi- 
nation of  what  are  the  sensible  constituents  of  sensible  substances ; 
and  while  philosophers  undertake  by  its  powers  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  physical  nature,  the  task  will  continue  a  hopeless  one, 
at  least  while  no  other  instrumentality  is  theirs,  for  by  this  short- 
sighted system  of  philosophizing  we  find  the  simple  elements  of 
Co-day  dissolving  into  the  still  more  simple  elements  of  to-morrow. 

But  were  such  change  even  no  longer  a  consequence  of  this  sys- 
tem of  investigation,  the  last  recognized  substances  assumed  to  be 
simples  would  be  but  the  limit  of  analytical  subdivision,  so  far  as 
men's  senses  could  follow ;  but  certainly  that  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  divisibility  of  matter  or  material  characteristics.  Our  senses 
themselves,  or  any  substance  or  test  we  have  it  in  our  power  ana- 
lytically to  apply,  exists  but  as  the  evidence  of  certain  elementary 
combinations,  let  them  be  of  as  delicate  a  character  as  they  may. 
This  13  certainly  fatal  to  their  pretensions  of  being  to  us  indicators 
of  what  the  elementary  abstractions  really  are ;  for  the  very  organ- 
ization of  our  physical  senses  being  themselves  affected  by  phys- 
ical combinations,  by  what  powers  can  they  be  expected  to  designate, 
analyze,  or  realize  the  infinitesimals  of  their  own  being!  Their 
special  adaptations  and  functions  are  not  for  the  finding  of  simples, 
but  to  fraternize  with  fabricated  things  for  the  pleasure  and  preserv- 
ation of  their  own  structures  and  the  beings  to  whom  they  belong. 
We  have  a  higher  principle  of  being  to  which  these  organizations 
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and  Amotions  of  our  nature  are  simply  administrative,  and  therefore 
.  they  should  never  be  permitted  the  first  place  in  directing  our  oounoUa. 

Our  success  in  this  fundamental  department  of  all  physical  scieooe 
can  only  be  attainable  by  the  exercise  of  this  high  attribute  of  our 
nature  by  which  Heaven  has  exalted  our  species  so  far  above  all  other 
oiganized  beings.  Our  reasoning  and  deductive  powers,  whose  limits 
may  be  somewhere  in  the  far  distant  vista  of  unknown  infinitude, 
must  certainly  be  a  much  better  directory  for  our  finding  the  way  to 
first  principles  than  any  artificial  exhibitions  can  possibly  be.  We 
certainly  should  know  that  there  must  be,  and  are,  certain  unmis- 
takable landmarks  or  beacons  that  can  never  misguide  us ;  and  of 
which  we  should  by  no  means  lose  sight ;  for  without  their  bearings, 
the  physical  navigator,  however  consummate  his  skill,  must,  without 
possibility  of  escape,  plow  forever  in  the  fathomless  oceans  of  prof- 
itless speculation  and  incertitude. 

The  exercise  of  this  intellectual  attribute  of  man  upon  the  primary 
essences  of  physics  or  sources  of  their  origin  (which,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  must  be  a  direct  emanation  from,  or  attribute  o^  his 
Maker,  under  the  rigorous  rule  of  inferential  induction ),must  be  the 
only  sure  method  by  which  we  may  ever  hope  to  comprehend  the 
true  character  of  physical  nature's  everlasting  landmarks.  They 
being  the  root  of  things,  are  the  only  sure  means  by  which  we  may 
ever  hope  to  solve  the  stupendous  problem  of  the  universe. 

We  must,  therefore,  go  to  the  root  of  their  roots  for  their  deri- 
vation ;  for  the  character  of  these  ultimate  principles  is  only  to  be 
deduced  from  the  power  which  must  necessarily  have  evolved  them, 
and  the  attributes  of  that  power  can  be  comprehended  by  us  only 
through  the  infinite  phenomena  with  which  we  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded, and  which  are  the  living  and  palpable  evidence  of  ultimate 
principles  having  preceded  them. 

It  certainly  requires  no  great  accumulation  of  argument  to  prove 
that  powers  or  principles  in  the  abstract  must  have  existed  a  priori 
of  every  species  of  physical  production ;  for  the  relevant  proposi- 
tion, however  trite,  is  nevertheless  true,  that  had  there  been  a  time 
when  nothing  existed,  there  never  could  have  been  a  time  when  any 
thing  could  have  existed ;  for  a  blank  eternity  could  have  been  no 
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more  generative  than  a  blank  in  time.  Therefore  the  means  were 
not  only  d  priori  of,  but  they  must  likewise  have  been  in  all  things 
adequate  to  the  ends. 

That  there  was  a  beginning  to  the  physical  order  of  the  universe, 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  all  things  bear  testimony  to  that  great 
truth.  We  find  every  sensible  substance  therein  to  be  in  a  second- 
ary or  forced  state,  from  which  state  they  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
return,  on  abrogation  of  their  formative  powers,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  pre-existing  power  must  have  effected  their  formation. 
This  must  certainly  hold  good  in  every  phase  of  the  physical  pro- 
cess. Therefore  force  must  have  effected  a  beginning  to  which  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  precedent,  and  consequently  an  attribute 
of  being  in  retrospective  perpetuity ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  the  un- 
mistakable evidences  there  are  in  every  department  of  universal 
nature  of  the  adaptation  of  things  to  things,  their  objects  and  ends, 
in  all  their  wide-sptead  relations  constituting  one  harmonious  and 
eternal  whole,  is  certainly  most  significant  of  infinite  wisdom,  as 
well  as  power  existing,  as  principles  precedent  of  physics.  Al- 
Uiough  the  evidences  of  wisdom  are  as  wide-spread  as  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  indicated,  still  there  is  nothing  in  this  infinity  of  matter 
and  its  forms  from  which  we  can  infer  that  wisdom  and  matter  are 
essentially  and  inseparably  the  same  thing.  And  as  every  material 
substance  is  known  to  be  reduceable  down  to  what  is  understood  to 
be  its  ultimate  atoms,  had  it  been  essential  to  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter that  it  should  have  had  wisdom,  this  wisdom  would  have  been  of 
equal  distribution  by  its  attachment  to  every  individual  atom ;  for 
being  ^sential,  they  could  have  had  no  separate  or  individual  exist- 
ence, and  each  being  thus  equal  to  every  other,  there  could  have  been 
no  especial  exercise  of  intelligent  action.  And  even  could  intelli- 
gence have  attached  itself  to  the  separable  atoms  of  matter,  that 
would  be  the  best  possible  evidence  they  were  not  one  and  the  same 
thing.  While  it  is  thus  demonstrable  that  matter  could  have  ex- 
isted without  intellectuality,  it  necessarily  follows  that  matter  in  the 
abstract  must  have  eo  existed,  and  there^is  nothing  from  which  we 
can  infer  or  contend  that  matter  or  mind  are  not  two  very  different 
and  distinct  principles. 

8 
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That  eternally  existing  intelligence  could  have  originated  matter  in 
its  first  estate,  may  be  questionable ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
with  respect  to  the  positive  exhibition  of  an  infinity  of  wisdom,  in  the 
endless  conditions  or  modifications  of  forms  which  matter  has  assumed 
in  the  structural  economy  of  the  universe.  And  as  no  simple  thing 
could  tlius  act  per  se,  matter  in  itself  could  not  have  acted  on  itself, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  ineflfective  of  the  generation  of  any 
phenomena.  Whether,  therefore,  we  may  regard  original  and  abstract 
matter  as  having  a  retrospective  eternity,  independent  of  Omnipotent 
mind,  it  could  never  have  been  known  as  such  to  sentient  beings  only 
through  the  operation  of  some  energy  not  inherent  in,  or  essential  to, 
its  nativity.  Virtually  and  efifectually,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  phys- 
ical universe  is  fabricated  of  matter,  it  is  one  and  the  same  whether 
mind  evolved  matter  in  its  primary  essence,  and  practiced  upon  it  for 
the  production  of  things,  or  participated  therewith  in  a  retrospective 
eternity  of  being.  Without  the  action  of  these  great  arbiters  of 
physical  destiny,  matter  would  have  eternally  remained  a  simple,  pas- 
sive, and  profitless  thing,  known  to  no  existence  save  that  of  its  co- 
eternal  associate. 

This  ultimate  or  abstract  condition  of  matter  could  never  have 
been  changed  by  abstract  wisdom,  however  infinite  such  may  have 
been.  These  two  principles  must  have  remained  perpetually  ine.fifec- 
tive  of  any  physical  thmg ;  for  even  to  make  infinite  wisdom  physic- 
ally evolvable,  it  necessarily  required  that  energy  of  execution  should 
be  equal  to  the  powers  of  conception ;  for  these  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  God,  without  which  there  could  have  been  no  conduct  in 
physical  economy;  for  however  passively  susceptible  the  primary 
atoms  of  matter  may  have  been,  simple  and  abstract  intelligence, 
however  comprehensive,  could  not  have  willed  into  their  nature  a  new 
principle  of  force  or  action.  Energy^  therefore,  is  another  attribute 
of  high  Heaven,  and  without  its  instrumentality  expression  could  not 
have  been  given  to  creative  thought. 

But  neither  the  wisdom  of  design  nor  energy  of  execution,  although 
the  essential  attributes  of  God,  could  have  been  physically  effective  had 
not  matter  been  co-eternal  with  or  created  by  them.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  the  development  of  the  universe  is  concerned,  matter  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  primary  attribute  of  that  same  high  Power ;  for  without 
Its  agency  nature  would  have  been  a  nullity,  as  we  find  it  an  essential 
constituent  in  eyerj  physical  body.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  nature's  materiality,  whether  a  perpetual  existence  or  subse- 
quent production,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  triune  principles 
which  form  the  godhead  of  nature,  and  in  which  that  nature  must 
alone  have  its  substantive  roots.  This  physical  principle,  therefore, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  no  common  thing,  as  it  has  to  be  contem- 
plated in  character  with  its  illustrious  associates. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  in  the  constitution  of  physical  being  that 
was  not  in  this  primary  association,  or  other  than  what  is  in  these 
triune  principles  above-named  1  We  would  most  assuredly  say,  noth- 
ing ;  nothmg  evident,  nothing  necessary ;  tliey  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  possibly  misunderstand  the  dbtine- 
tive  character  of  these  associate  principles.  The  one  which  compre- 
hends all  wisdom,  and  evolved  tlie  process  by  which  the  universe  has 
been  fbrpaed,  is  certainly  not  to  be  designated  as  one  and  the  same 
with  its  material  associate  from  which  that  universe  has  been  oon- 
atructed. 

Neither  can  the  energetic  principle  on  which  the  construction  must 
have  been  devolved,  be  essential  to  or  inseparable  from  the  existence 
of  matter  or  mind.  Wisdom,  matter,  and  force  are  in  themselves 
separable,  and  when  so  separated,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  sim- 
ple existences,  having  no  power /wr  se,  and  hence  effective  of  nothing; 
for,  so  far  as  physical  development  is  concerned,  what  could  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  make  of  itself,  without  having  matter  in  obe- 
dience to  its  volition  ?  What  would  be  the  practical  result  of  suck 
volition  were  there  not  energy  of  will  and  wisdom  of  discrimination  ? 
These  three  principles,  although  in  themselves  purely  metaphysical 
abstractions,  when  physically  associated  form  the  triune  attributes  of 
nature's  great  Originatr»r ;  and  as  wliat  is  not  in  them  can  not  be 
evolved  by  them,  the  whole  universe  must  be  but  the  practical  and 
sensible  expression  of  this  triune  association. 

That  we  may  properly  construe  the  passages  to  Uiis  ultimate  ex- 
pression, and  have  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  whole  "handwriting 
on  the  wall,"  we  must  have  a  key  to  the  characters  that  are  impressed 
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on  the  monuments  that  make  up  its  whole  ;  and  as  nature  could  not 
have  impressed  a  characteristic  that  was  not  its  own,  this  key  can  only 
be  found  in  the  primordial  elements  of  the  physical  godhead,  in  the 
eternity  of  which  must  have  been  involved  tJie  physical  universe ;  for 
if  not  from  them,  whence  could  it  have  come?  But  though  ever- 
lastingly involved  in  the  wise  attribute  of  this  tri-etemal  power,  it 
was  only  to  be  evolved  at  will,  and  awaiting  that  decision  ;  for  wis- 
dom without  a  will,  and  energy  at  will,  would  have  had  no  omnipo- 
tcncy ;  and  if  this  will  could  hare  suspended  creative  ( ffort  or  evolu- 
tion for  one  moment  of  its  bcit  g,  it  could  have  suspended  it  for  any  or 
all  time.  Energy  being  an  attribute  of,  and  constantly  obedient  to,  this 
infinitely  directed  will,  must  have  been  made  effective  at  pleasure. 

Hence,  in  the  beginning,  God  gave  expression  to  this  pleasure,  not 
in  the  immediate  or  six  days'  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  his  own 
declaration  literally  construed  has  been  usually  understood,  but  in  the 
much  more  strict  accordance  with  the  constituents  of  his  own  character, 
to  which  time  has  no  attachable  nlation. 

By  what  possible  process  that  is  to  be  conceived  could  these  con- 
stituents of  *a  physical  Godhead  have  effected  this  almost  immediate 
formation  of  the  heavenly  masses,  even  though  "  they  were  withoui 
form  and  void  ?"  The  omnipotent  Cause  of  nature,  while  containing  in 
himself  the  primary  essence  of  all  thing's,  could  not,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  any  direct  or  immediate  effort,  have  evolved  any  sensible  thing, 
much  less  masses  of  such  magnitude  as  constitute  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  We  certainly  should  not  consider  ourselves  in  such  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  eternal  elements  of  nature,  as  that  there  should  be  but 
one  short  move  from  infinite  to  finite,  from  the  Essence  of  all  things  to 
structural  magnitudes  in  their  most  massive  development,  without 
first  satisfying  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  force  by  which  all  this 
could  have  been  effected,  and  from  whence  such  force  could  come. 
Certainly  no  such  massiveness  could  have  been  the  work  of  wisdom's 
single  achievement ;  for  though  wisdom  be  an  attribute  of  the  Most 
High,  we  have  found  it  would  have  been  effective  of  nothing  had  not 
energy  (or  what  is  usually  called  force)  been  an  associate  attribut  > ; 
neither  could  this  association  have  so  effected  the  existence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  because  the  omnipresence  of  primordial  existence 
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coiild  not  have  thus  gathered  itself  t'gethcrin  such  partial  concefttrar 
tions  as  thus  to  exercise  its  powers  in  spots,  as  we  may  call  material 
masses  when  compassed  with  the  vastness  of  intermediate  space. 
Principles  productive  of  things  being  everywhere  alike  present,  mu^t 
necessarily  have  been  everywhere  alike  effective,  so  that  by  no  im- 
mediate effort  could  they  have  caused  an  intermixture  of  material 
masses  with  the  eternal  regions  of  vacuity.  Even  matter  itself,  if  con- 
sidered as  an  immediate  associate  of  the  great  First  Cause  of  physical 
production,  must  have  equally  occupied  an  entire  possession  of  ll;e 
everlasting  exp.inse,  with  the  wisdom  and  power  by  which  it  coulJ 
thus  have  been  so  parfuilly  operated  upon ;  for  if  at  all  unequal  in 
diffusion,  the  eternal  principle  of  physics  would  have  been  alternat- 
ingly  incomplete. 

And,  as  is  the  usual  supposition,  had  the  matter  constituting  these 
masses  been  a  special  emanation  fiom  the  first  Source  of  all  things, 
which  in  itself  must  have  been  everywhere  equal,  by  what  possible 
process  could  these  partial  generations  have  been  effected  ?  It  would 
surely  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  primary  essence  of  all  things  emitting 
from  itself,  or  generating  in  itself,  such  monstrous  protuberances  or 
excretions  of  grossly  fabricated  matter  as  make  up  the  heiivenly 
masses.  Thus  contemplating  the  character  and  attributes  of  God,  in 
eonnection  with  physical  development,  we  have  nothing  on  which  to 
rest  our  faith  in  the  physical  framework  of  heaven  having  been  effected, 
in  all  the  moving  majesty  of  its  mechanism,  by  any  such  a  sudden 
impulse  of  power  as  that  to  which  the  divine  proclamation  (in  its  pre- 
version)  has  usually  been  understood  to  mean.  Neither  can  we  per- 
eoive  the  urgency  that  could  have  actuated  Omnipotent  Mind  in  mak- 
ing any  particular  period  (reduced  to  a  point  in  the  interminable 
annals  of  eternity)  the  time  when  this  mighty  effort  should  be  made 
80  special*  effective,  and  final. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  could  have  been  no  such  creation  of  the 
heavens  yand  the  earth,  we  must,  as  already  intimated,  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  elements  everlastingly  existing,  what  has 
been  the  process  of  powers  resident  in  themselves,  by  which  they  have 
been  transformed  into  their  present  conditions,  without  reference  lo 
time,  for  that  is  really  the  true  consideration,  with  respect  to  such  for- 
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mations  or  conditions,  of  which  we-  find  there  is  an  infinity.  But  of 
creations  proper,  that  is,  in  the  sense  which  signifies  something  from 
nothing,  there  never  could  have  been  in  God's  government  anj  such 
a  phenomenon,  for  no  deficiency  could  ever  have  prevailed  in  hb 
eternal  dominions ;  x^hat  did  not  always  exist  could  not  now  exist, 
nothing  has  ever  been  added,  and  nothing  been  lo^t.  This  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  startling  proposition,  but» 
perhaps,  an  unwarrantable  one,  although  only  applying  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  things,  and  not  to  things  as  they  are ;  but  on  that  account 
we  may  possibly  find  it  none  the  less  true. 

We  at  least  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  necessity,  and  per- 
haps little  sense  or  consistency,  in  the  usual  consideration  that  nature 
and  the  God  of  nature  are  separable  existences ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
physics  and  the  elements  of  physics  are  a  subsequent  existence 
evoked  from  nothing  by  an  Omniscient  Power,  being  in  itself  a  perfect 
existence,  and  of  whose  nature  physics  forms  no  essential  or  insepar- 
able constituent.  Now,  as  respects  the  moral  character  or  government 
of  God,  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  canvass  or  question  what  may 
be  his  attributes  or  individuality  irrespective  of  physics,  or  to  what 
extent  such  independent  existence .  may  be  possible.  But  in  that  de- 
partment of  his  being  with  which  we  are  physically  associated,  we 
must  say  that  we  can  not  possibly  perceive  wherein  God,  and  all 
which  formed  physical  nature,  were  separable,  and  as  neither  arc 
subject  to  mutation,  they  must  remain  inseparable  still ;  for  if  we  in- 
quire what  must  be  the  characteristic  elements  or  attributes  of  either, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  perceive  wherein  consists  the  difference.  Surely 
no  one  will  question  that  infinite  wisdom  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  essential  attributes  of  Heaven,  for  in  the  councils  of  that  high 
cabinet  it  ij  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one  will  admit 
that  infinite  wisdom  evinces  itself  in  every  department  of  the  whole 
physical  creation,  which  is  in  reality  wisdom's  most  magnificent. em- 
bodiment. Energy  being  the  only  means  by  which  expression  could 
be  given,  even  to  the  counselings  of  a  God,  such  must  necessarily  be 
one  of  his  attributes.  Again,  this  energy  is  everywhere  evident  as 
the  only  power  which  could  give  expression  to  physics ;  but  this  very 
energy  of  God  and  of  nature  would  have  been  altogether  without  an 
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object,  or  at  least  a  physical  nullity,  had  there  been  nothing  against 
which  it  could  have  been  directed. 

We  are  altogether  unable  to  perceive  by  what  possibility  or  process 
energy  could  have  originated  any  thing  on  which  to  exercise  itself, 
for  against  a  nonentity  it  could  have  had  no  power ;  but  as  it  must 
have  been  equally  essential  to  infinite  wisdom  and  physical  nature 
that  it  should  have  exercise,  each  must  have  an  attribute  in  their 
primary  nature  that  was  neither  mvolved  ui,  nor  could  have  been 
evolved  from,  wisdom  or  energy,  either  separate  or  associate.  That 
important  attribute  we  find  in  matter ;  matter  without  form,  simple 
materiality.  But  posses>ing  materiality  even  in  its  simple  essence,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  energy  would  have  an  object  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  afifording  at  the  same  time  a  property  on 
which  the  energetic  attributes  of  God  could  exercise  themselves,  and 
a  something  from  which  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  luu- 
Terse  has  been  erected.  Can  we  imagine  any  thing  more  as  requisite, 
in  constituting  the  perfect  character  of  God,  than  his  attributes  of 
infinite  wisdom,  infinite  power,  infinite  goodness  united  to  omnipresence  ? 
Can  we  conceive  any  thing  further  as  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  physical  creation,  or  its  constituent  principles,  than  is  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  perfection  of  its  structure,  infinite  energy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  so  perfect  a  devise,  and  an  infinite  principle  everywhere  ready 
to  receive  the  energetic  impress  of  wisdom's  high  behests  ?  We  must 
therefore  consider,  in  a  physical  sense  at  least,  materiality  as  an 
easenUal  attribute  both  of  God  and  nature,  and  the  attribute  of  one 
as  the  elementary  properties  of  the  other,  nature  being  but  the  refiex 
of  its  Omnipotent  Originator,  or,  rather,  the  exercise  of  properties 
resident  in  him ;  for  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  nature 
that  has  not  its  nativity  ih  God.  Here,  therefore,  the  philosophy  of 
the  universe  begins,  the  simple  and  sole  elements  of  which  are 
wisdom,  energy,  and  matter. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the  relation  that  must 
exist  between  mind  and  matter,  for,  being  conscious  that  matter  does 
exist,  it  must  be  either  independent  or  associate ;  and  if  it  were  a  fact  that 
matter  was  a  self-existing  principle,  altogether  independent  of  mind, 
it  would  certainly  seem  surprising  that  it  happened  to  be  the  very 
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thing,  and  in  the  very  condition  nnd  quantity,  without  which  mind 
could  not  have  efTocted  the  pliysical  creation  as  it  is.  This  certainly 
would  make  physical  existence  and  the  exercise  of  physical  energy, 
by  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence,  to  have  depended  on  the  presence, 
quantity,  and  condition  of  this  very  fortuitous  self-existing  something 
— a  coincidence  that  is  neither  to  be  calculated  upon  nor  conceived 
of.  Every  consideration  which  we  can  give  this  subject  brings  us 
more  strongly  to  the  conclusion  thit  the  material  principle  must  hav6 
been  a  co-eternal  associate  of  mind,  and  the  powers  of  mind,  and 
entirely  at  its  disposal  for  the  ver}-  purposes  in  the  great  scheme  of 
nature  to  which  it  has  been  made  subser\'ient,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  it  is  still  apphcable  ;  this  being  so,  it  is  consequently  coextensive 
with  the  power  that  imparts  to  it  its  action.  The  co  extensibility  of 
matter  with  mind  may  be  a  subject  of  difficult  comprehension,  for,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  a  proposition  never  heretofore  considered,  because 
every  one  is  constantly  under  the  conviction  that  he  can  readily 
designate  between  matter  and  vacuity.  Even  the  minds  of  physical 
investigators  have  been  and  still  are  much  engagt^d  in  speculating  or 
theorizing  on  the  forces  and  functions  by  which  matter  is  made  to  mix 
itself  up  with  this  supposed  vacuity.  The  attractions,  repulsions, 
polarities,  and  forces,  active  and  latent,  in  electric  and  calorific  conduct, 
which  they  have  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  several  conditions 
of  matter  in  its  varied  associations  and  alternations  with  vacuity,  so 
as  to  assume  its  variety  of  substances,  characteristics  of  solidity,  or 
etherealization,  all  these  are,  if  wo  may  not  say  absurd,  at  least  sur- 
prising. 

Men's  minds  are  so  made  up  with  the  idea  of  matter,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  or  impressed  upon  their  senses,  that  it  is  no  wonder  there 
should  be  so  much  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  in  the  abstract  it 
really  is.  But  as  it  is  matter  in  the  abstract  with  which  we  would 
now  deal,  we  must  forget  that  we  have  ever  formed  an  idea  of  what 
matter  i>,  ns  considered  by  itself,  or  was  as  a  first  principle  of  physics. 
We  have  signified  this  principle  as  coexistent  with  Omniscience,  and  if 
so,  it  must  have  been  in  all  his  ubiquity  of  character.  This  last  is  a 
most  important  consideration,  one  on  which  depends  success  in 
physic:il  research ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  considered  a  gratuitous  as- 
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samption,  we  have  the  proofs  in  the  omniscient  principle  itself ;  for 
none  will  question  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and  that  being  granted, 
matter  must  be  equally  omnipresent,  whether  considered  as  an  attri- 
bute or  emanation  ;  for  to  him  it  must  belong  in  some  manner — if  as 
an  attribute,  his  omnipresence  would  cover  such  attribute,  so  there 
could  be  no  abrogation  or  omission  in  any  point  of  the  eternal  ex- 
panse. For  Omnipotence  would  not  abrogate  or  annul  part  of  him- 
self, neither  could  he  vacate  the  most  minute  portion  of  the  universe 
of  this  attribute,  by  crowding  or  impacting  matter  upon  matter,  for  it 
being  impenetrable  and  everywhere  equal,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  impact  or  condensation.  Omnipresence  would  preclude  either 
contraction  or  expansion,  being  without « limit  equally  pervasive  as 
diffuse. 

Now,  as  there  is  only  one  other  way  in  which  matter  could  have 
come,  and  that  is  as  an  emanation  or  creation  (should  that  term  bo 
preferable),  the  condition  of  things  would  not  thereby  have  been  in 
the  least  changed ;  for  had  that  really  been  possible,  from  what  part 
of  the  omnUcient  Omnipresence,  we  would  ask,  could  this  new  princi- 
ple have  come  ?  Why  should  any  part  of  omnipotent  extensibility 
have  been  more  productive  than  another  ?  this  being  the  only  exist- 
ing power,  and  everywhere  equal  and  alike.  On  such  a  Being,  and  at 
the  beginning  the  only  Being  coextensive  as  he  was  with  eternity,  and 
no  point  of  that  eternity  having  more  of  his  presence  than  another, 
it  surely  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  a  concentration  of  portions  of 
himself  upon  himself,  in  order  to  give  birth  to  material  patches  of  a 
substance  that  was  not  in  himself.  He  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded 
OS  an  organic  Being  constituted  of  parts  for  partial  conduct,  and  so 
having  organs  for  generating  jets  of  matter,  for  the  making  of  bodies 
here  and  there,  in  kinds  and  qualities  as  occasion  would  seem  to 
require. 

It  is  surely  time^hat  philosophers  should  leave  off  investing  nature 
with  such  a  garb  as  their  fantastic  fancy  finds  a  need,  and  permit  her 
to  be  contemplated  as  evolving  from  the  simple  purity  of  her  own  na- 
tive essences,  which  ever  were,  and  are,  and  will  be,  in  perpetual  om- 
nipresence. The  attributes  of  the  great  First  Cause,  with  their 
functions  of  physical  development,  being  in  all  ixme,  space,  and  eter- 
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nity  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  could  not  possibly  cause  a  thing 
contrary  to  their  own  character,  or  omit  any  thing  for  which  their 
characters  were  qualified.  How,  then,  could  any  portion  of  matter, 
however  minute  or  extended,  be  created  or  emitted  in  the  eternal  re- 
gions of  space  without  a  like  quantity  being  produced  equally  in  all 
space,  even  to  the  occupancy  of  the  most  infinitesimal  portions  ? 

It  certunly  will  be  very  obvious  that  from  the  God  of  nature  there 
could  have  been  no  such  creation  or  projection  of  any  new  principle, 
either  limited  or  diffuse  ;  for,  he  being  everywhere  present,  all  would 
stUl  continue  involved  in  himself,  and  be  as  before ;  so,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  can  not  possibly  perceive  how  he  could  have  created  a 
new  principle  different  from,  out  of,  and  apart  from,  himself,  and  any 
thing  not  being  out  of  and  different  from  himself,  must  necessarily 
hare  been  in  him,  and  associated  with  him  as  one  of  his  constitutional 
attributes,  and  therefore  no  creation  at  all. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  on  the  conviction  thus  derived,  that  matter 
has  had  a  perpetual  existence,  or  at  least  such  a  one  as  makes  it 
equally  pervasive  of  all  space,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  now  dis- 
posed of  1  that  there  should  be  so  much  space  unoccupied,  the  va- 
cuities being  so  extensive  when  compared  with  the  material  sub- 
stances that  seem  to  bo  so  very  remotely  situated  from  each  other  as 
to  induce  the  idea  that  space  is  the  rule,  to  which  matter  is  but  the 
meager  exception  1 

Now  the  real  question  of  which  we  have  undertaken  the  solution 
is  not,  what;  has  become  of  all  the  matter  ?  which  we  have  demon- 
strated must  have  existed  in  every  part  of  the  eternal  expanse  (be- 
cause nothing  could  have  been  made  of  that,  there  not  being  in  the 
ever-continuous  expanse  a  space  in  which  to  crowd  a  particle),  but, 
rather,  how  it  is  that  so  much  of  it  has  ever  been  transformed  into 
those  conditions  which  we  now  recognize  as  materiality?  for  that 
in  its  primordial  state  must  have  been  very  far  from  being  recogniz- 
able. Matter  we  have  made  out  to  be  everlasting,  indestructible, 
and  subject  to  no  mutation.  How,  therefore,  has  it  ever  become 
sensibly  conditioned,  as  we  find  it  ? 

This  innate  immutability  of  matter  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
altogether  incompatible  with  any  transformation  at  all,  much  less  into 
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the  infiiiitj  of  formn,  conditions,  and  substances  by  which  it  is  now 
characterized.  That  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the'  process  by 
which  it  has  been  conducted  to  these  conditions,  we  must  perfectly 
understand  what  it  was  as  a  primordial  and  abstract  existence,  and 
that  will  be  attended  with  but  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  for  it  is  only 
to  be  considered  simply  and  virtually  as  a  universal  atom,  that  is,  an 
atom  infinitely  repeated.  And  why  it  could  not  be  other  than  this 
atom  must  be  \ery  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  matter,  as  a  simple 
thing,  having  no  powers  per  «e,  would  be  utterly  ineffective  of  any 
thing,  and  subject  to  the  effect  of  nothing.  For  cohesibility  having  no 
attachment,  each  atom  of  all  matter  must  have  been  but  a  simple  and 
true  mathematical  point,  respecting  which  the  powers  that  are  even 
.  now  in  nature  would  be  unable  to  effect  a  reduction  below  that  which 
would  be  thus  consequent  on  the  total  absence  of  cohesive  or  affin- 
itive force;  for  certainly  no  power  in  nature  could  ever  undo,  or 
have  to  undo,  that  which  no  power  in  nature  had  ever  done.  Or 
wherein  can  we  conceive  the  reduction  of  matter  to  be  more  effectual 
than  in  the  total  absence  of  all  power ;  for,  in  that  case,  there  would 
be  nothing  by  which  it  could  have  been  held  together,  and  such  must 
it  have  been  in  its  ultimate  and  abstract  nature,  as  an  element  of 
physical  existence,  and  before  any  forces  attached  thereunto.  Thus 
reduced,  eyery  atom  of  matter  in  the  universe  would  be  of  exactly 
the  same  character  as  every  other  atom. 

For  in  matter,  as  a  simple  existehce,  there  could  have  been  no 
possible  variety.  Kinds,  qualities,  and  conditions,  being  applicable 
to  this  simple  element,  as  assumed  by  the  philosophic  world  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  monstrous  and  inexcusable  consideration,  which  should  not 
be  entertained  for  one  moment.  Any  argument  here  introduced  in 
its  refutation  would  be  as  much  misplaced  as  the  misdirected  as- 
sumption itself,  when  applied  to  physical  elements  or  physical  pro- 
gression ;  for  the  negative  of  this  assumption,  whatever  difficulty  it 
may  cause  in  accounting  for  things,  is  certainly  self-evident  in  the 
absurdity  which  surrounds  it. 

Now,  therefore,  agreeable  to  the  existing  and  irrefutable  rule,  that 
One  atom  of  matter  is  as  every  other  atom,  and  that  it  is  omnipresent, 
(when  considered  as  infinitely  multiplied),  and  altogether  inefiTective 
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in  itself,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  what  measures  any  thing 
could  have  been  raade  of  it.  We  must  at  once  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  something  more  than  simple  matter,  which  is  entirely  ineffi- 
cient, but  at  the  same  time  passively  obedient  to  the  power  of  will, 
therefore  the  most  perfect  thing  conceivable  against  which  to  direct 
the  energies  of  omnipotence ;  and  henceforth  it  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  that  power  under  the  direction  of  such  energy.  It  will  now 
be  for  us  to  deduce  the  character  and  competency  of  such  energy  as 
could  have  made  this  universal  principle  of  materiality  effective  of 
physical  development,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  ndhering  to 
the  same  rig9rous  rule  of  deduction  to  which  we  have  restricted  our 
researches. 

Hence,  as  we  have  defined  simple  matter  to  be  but  an  atom  in 
infinite  repetition,  passive  and  obedient  to  the  energy  of  will,  that 
will  could  only  make  application  of  its  power  to  each  single  atom, 
that  is,  the  atoms  of  matter  in  their  respective  individualities.  When 
we  contemplate  the  character  and  consistency  of  God,  we  find  that 
what  did  not  attach  to  the  atoms  of  matter  individually  could  not 
have  attached  to  them  collectively,  or  at  all;  and  what  attached  to 
them  as  a  first  principle  of  force  or  action  could  not  subsequently 
be  detached  ;  for  he  being  immutable,  could  not  take  back  or  abro- 
gate that  which  ho  had  once  been  disposed  to  do ;  therefore  any 
energetic  attachment  he  may  ever  have  applied  to  the  atoms  of 
matter,  they  must  necessarily  possess  them  in  perpetuity;  and  it  is 
this  power  as  primarily  applied  to  simple  atoms  that  is  now  active 
in  all  forms,  forces,  and  conditions,  as  we  now  find  them  presented 
to  our  senses ;  and  this  power  as  attached  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  is  not  only  effective  of  present  phenomena,  but  has  been 
generative  of  every  condition  in  the  evolution  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse in  all  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  its  progression.  What^  then, 
must  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  that  could  have  made  such  applica- 
tion of  power  among  the  respective  atoms  of  matter,  as  must  of 
necessity  affect  every  physical  condition  in  time  and  eternity? 

The  Omniscient  Mind  manifests  its  own  presence  so  palpably  in 
all  the  works  of  nature,  by  perfection  of  design  and  adaptation  of 
ports,  that  the  powers  of  observation  must  be  imperfect  indeed,  and 
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the  reasoning  thereon  strangely  perverted,  if  the  mind  does  not  ao- 
kqcwledge  the  whole  to  be  directed  by  Infinite  Intelligence. 

We  have  seen  what  a  simple  thing  matter  was,  and  would  have 
remained,  had  it  been  unassociated  with,  and  unoperatcd  upon,  by 
any  thing  more  effective  than  itself.  We  have  seen  its  infinite  sus- 
ceptibility for  receiving  energetic  impress,  and  we  will  soon  see  what 
a  blind  and  profitless  thing  any  kind  of  energy  would  have  been,  if 
undirected  by  wisdom  that  was  infinite.  We  will  find  that  the  very 
foundation  of  physical  nature  is  Omnipotent  Mind,  while  the  solo 
elements  of  her  superstructure  is  matter  in  its  passive  simplicity,  im- 
pressed with  the  energy  of  that  mind  in  the  beginning. 

This  d  priori  impregnation  of  the  atoms  of  matter  with  formative 
force,  causing  birth  and  progressive  development  to  physical  nature, 
must  have  been  both  special  and  final ;  and  without  need  of  future 
eroendations  by  either  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  mirac- 
ulous interference  of  any  kind.  For  Immutability  could  not  go 
back,  advance,  alter,  or  amend  his  own  work,  or  have  need  so  to  do ; 
as  his  wisdom  was  of  suflficient  scope  to  embrace  eternity,  and  all 
that  could  transpire  therein,  he  could  have  caused  his  impressions 
upon  matter  to  be  such  as  to  accomplish  this  grand  and  mighty  con- 
ception without  reservation  or  revision.  All  conditions  of  the 
physical  universe,  or  what  is  called  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  all 
time  or  eternity,  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  act  of  impress 
on  abstract  matter,  following  the  infinite  conception ;  for  it  is  that 
which  has  worked  its  own  way  upward  and  onward,  and  which  now 
presents  nature  as  it  is. 

As  the  Almighty  Mind  everywhere  operates  by  means  (  a  neces- 
sity of  his  own  nature,  as  nothing  can  operate  alone),  those  means 
called  into  action  at  the  beginning,  and  from  which  all  others  are  de- 
rived, must  be  in  him,  and  of  his  own  immutable  character;  hence 
we  find 'there  can  be  no  possible  change  in  the  absolute  condition  of 
matter,  it  being  an  indestructible  and  unalterable  existence. 

The  material  element  therefore  presents  itself  fully  accredited  as 
a  principle  d priori  of  physical  nature;  but  in  itself,  as  a  simple 
thing,  it  must  have  ever  remained  utterly  inefifective. 

We  must  therefore  find  &  principle  of  action  characterized  by  a 
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similar  immutability ;  for  this  is  the  grand  test  or  seal  of  office, 
which  verifies  the  certainty  of  their  mission  ;  without  which  seal  their 
credentials  signify  that  they  hold  but  a  secondary  or  derivable  tenure 
of  office,  which  is  at  all  times  terminable ;  therefore  by  such  muta- 
bility it  becomes  evident  they  could  not  have  had  their  nativity  di- 
rectly in  God.  What  therefore  could  have  been  the  energetic  attach. 
ments  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  by  which  so  much  has  been 
effected?  What  must  have  been  these  immutable  powers  that 
could  have  caused  such  mutability?  Whatever  we  may  find  these 
principles  to  be^  they  must  be  subject  to  no  change,  and  yet  the 
rulers  of  every  changing  vicissitude. 

Where  in  nature  are  they  ?  If  we  look  into  the  catalogues  formed 
by  physicists,  we  sliall  find  mentioned  many  orders  of  forces,  such  as 
the  attractive,  repulsive,  polarizing,  chemical,  electric,  external,  and 
internal  forces.  There  are  few  phenomena  in  nature  that  some  oue 
or  other  of  these  forces  in  some  of  their  grades  are  not  made  to  ac- 
count for.  But  however  convenient  this  system  may  be,  of-^assigning 
a  force  apportioned  to  every  phenomena,  and  when  one  is  not  con- 
veniently at  hand  to  cover  the  difficulty,  refer  the  matter  immedi- 
ately to  God,  still  it  is  a  system  we  are  neither  disposed  nor  directed 
by  nature  to  follow.  So  we  will  endeavor  to  find  whether  any  of 
these  forces  present  themselves  with  the  proper  credentials  which 
characterize  their  claims  to  office,  at  the  board  of  physical  commis- 
sion, as  involved  in  the  omnipresence  of  God.  When  we  apply  our 
test  of  truth  to  these  forces,  we  find  that,  with  but  one  single  excep- 
tion, they  are  all  marked  with  mutability ;  we  find  them  active  or 
quiescent  by  turns.  Being  generated  by  circumstances,  they  must 
cease  their  functions  when  secondary  causes  no  longer  elicit  them; 
therefore  they  could  have  no  hold  of  matter  at  the  beginning,  for  if 
so,  they  would  hold  on  through  every  vicissitude.  Their  activity  at 
one  period  would  be  the  measure  of  their  force  at  every  other  period. 

The  only  exception  to  the  generally  repudiating  character  of  these 
assumed  forces  we  find  in  the  most  simple  and  least  pretending 
power  among  them,  namely,  the  Attraction  of  Ghravitation.  This 
energy  is  the  only  one  found  acting  equally  on  all  occasions,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  and  vicissitudes.     In  it  there  . 
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is  no  mutation.  It  is  always  equal  to  itself,  and  can  be  counted  on 
ms  being  that  kind  of  force  not  originating  in  physics,  but  as  the 
originator  of  physics,  and  the  operative  quality  of  that  principle 
^which  could  conceive,  and  by  this  execute  the  great  physical  scheme. 
Tills  energy  being  of  a  primordial  character,  must  have  attached  to 
tbe  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  before  they,  could  have  been  made  ef- 
fisotive  of  any  thing,  and  therefore  at  what  we  may  well  call  the 
iMginning. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  it  could  have  been  attached, 
and  in  what  quantities;  for  by  this  attachment  the  physical  universe 
-was  fabricated.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  calls  for 
Tery  particular  r^ard. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  say,  with  the  philosophic  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  it  respects  this  power,  that  every  atom  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
Terse  attracts,  and  is  attracted  by,  every  other  atom,  which  is  to  say, 
their  attractions  are  mutual.  We  are  altogether  unable  to  perceive 
any  wisdom  there  would  be  in  such  a  distribution  of  power;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  it  was  an  omniscient  Being  who  ordered  this  dis- 
peosation  of  power,  we  can  not  conceive  he  would  have  made  his  at- 
tMshments  so  indiscriminately,  for  every  atomic  attachment  necessa- 
rily involved  the  consideration  of  a  universe. 

It  must  have  been  by  these  attachments  of  energy  to  the  atoms  of 
matter  that  God  virtually  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  for, 
agreeable  to  his  own  nature,  he  could  not  have  done  it  otherwise ;  and 
he  being  omnipresent,  and  in  association  with  every  atom,  it  need 
not  have  taken  his  omnipotent  wisdom  six  days  of  any  supposed 
Imgth  to  have  accomplished  the  proper  application  of  power  to  the 
material  principle.  The  universe  was  only  to  be  evolved  by  activ* 
itj,  which  had  its  root  in  the  wisdom  of  his  willy  and  its  inception 
in  the  energy  of  that  will ;  and  they  being  everywhere  with  matter, 
ooold  instantly  make  the  impress.  But  had  that  (the  impress)  been 
equal,  wisdom  could  not  have  been  infinite  ;  for  this  first  act  would 
have  defeated  his  own  design,  as  the  consummation  could  have  been 
hot  motionless  sterility  in  the  rigorous  frigidity  of  death. 

It  mends  not  the  case,  that  physicists  find  imaginary  means  to  ob- 
viate the  ill  consequences  of  such  an  application  of  power.     The 
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very  assumption  of  such  forces  implies  an  error  of  judgment  in  the 
very  first  act  of  that  wisdom  we  all  hold  to  be  infinite ;  as  if  that 
wisdom  acquired  improvement  by  experience,  and  the  God  of  nature 
could  have  done  any  thing  requiring  another  act  to  correct  it,  or  to . 
counteract  its  tendencies. 

Whatever  wise  men  may  say  or  think,  nature  never  could  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma — ^never  could  have  been  called  on  to 
institute  counteracting  agencies  in  the  carrying  on  of  her  work,  nei- 
ther could  she  havei/admitted  remedial  agents  for  the  emendation  of 
her  ways,  as  they  could  not  be  wrong.  Had  the  material  atoms  been 
impressed  with  power  (as  stated  by  philosophers  with  respect  to 
gravity),  it  would  not  have  been  long  before  the  wheels  of  nature 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  dead  lock ;  and  so  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  counteracting  agencies  in  any  condition,  for  their  con- 
fections would  at  some  point  have  barred  the  possibility  of  progress. 
That  this  has  not  been  done  we  plainly  see,  and  why,  need  not  be  the 
cause  of  controversy,  for  nature  herself  could  not  possibly  have  adopt- 
ed a  plurality  of  forces  as  applicable  to  matter. 

Of  this  we  have  positive  proof  in  the  fact,  that  two  or  more  unas- 
sociated  forces  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  made  to  at- 
tach to  any  single  atom ;  for  had  there  been  room  for  two  or  more 
distinct  adhesions,  the  attaching  matter  must  have  been  susceptible 
of  so  many  divisions,  consequently  could  have  been  no  simple  atom. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  permanency 
of  first  principles  must  have  been  destroyed  by  attaching  them  to  a 
divisible  thing,  subject  at  all  times  to  tumble  to  pieces,  as  any  aggre 
gate  of  atoms  would  certainly  be ;  and  to  a  thing  not  so  subject,  it 
is  certainly  as  useless  to  say,  that  as  physical  infinitesimals,  the  unit 
or  root  of  all  numbers  and  things  could  not  have  entertained  any 
more  than  one  ruling  power  as  a  perpetual  law  of  their  action ;  this 
law  we  know  they  do  have  in  their  attractive  affinities  for  each  pther, 
which  must  be  to  the  total  exclusion  of  every  other  force  or  influence ; 
but  certainly  not  by  such  a  perfect  balance  of  reciprocity  as  philoso- 
phers assert,  for  there  would  have  been  no  wisdom  in  thus  making 
matter  disobedient  to  the  influence  of  Wisdom's  will,  with  actions  ad- 
verse to  his  own  wise  purposes,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had 
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more  of  it  beeu  Impressed,  or  in  any  greater  quantities  or  degrees 
than  was  strictly  essential  for  the  evolution  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  impressions  were  made. 

All  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature  in  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
verse being  altogether  attributable  to  the  energy  attaching  to  the  at- 
oms of  matter,  made  it  highly  essential  that  there  should  have  been 
no  error  in  its  applications ;  and  we  know  there  could  have  been 
none;  for  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  embracing  an  omnipresence  in  an 
eternity  of  space,  time,  and  physical  progression,  would  certainly 
insure  perfection  in  the  act  that  was  to  evolve  creation's  widest 
range. 

The  omnipresence  of  this  mighty  intellect  which  could  conceive  the 
scheme  of  physics,  having  no  especial  sphere  of  action,  but  being  every- 
where alike,  could  operate  from  no  center,  as  radiating  physics  from 
a  focus,  or  evoking  partial  patches  of  activity  at  times  and  seasons,  as 
nebulists  with  much  apparent  plausibility  entertain  themselves.  It  is 
evident  when  nature  began  anywhere,  it  must  have  begun  every- 
where, for  the  cause  of  such  beginning  being  in  the  action  of  Onmipo- 
tent  will  in  all  its  infinitude  and  energy  which  induced  it,  being  an 
attribute  of  Almighty  mind,  and  applicable  at  pleasure,  it  must  have 
had  a  common  but  universal  expression. 

Should  the  idea  be  entertained  that  energy  may  have  hnd  its  nativ- 
ity m  matter,  and  not  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  correct  it  by  the  con- 
sideration that  matter,  as  a  simple  existence,  must  have  been  in  as 
much  perfection  without  energy  as  with  it ;  for  it  has  not  even  now 
with  all  its  efifect  changed  the  native  character  of  an  atom. 

Not  so  with  wisdom,  for  it  could  not  have  been  omnipotent  or  in 
perfection  had  not  energy  been  therewith  associated  and  at  command 
to  execute  its  will,  and  that  energy  not  in  matter,  but  thereto  trans- 
ferable or  attachable  by  the  very  influence  of  will.  .  Thus  we  find  the 
ultimate  elements  of  physical  nature  projecting  themselves  in  bold 
relief,  with  their  outlines  so  well  defined,  that  there  need  be  no  mis- 
taking either  the  number  or  nature  of  elemental  characteristics  which 
really  do  constitute  ultimate  essences ;  and  as  they  were  at  the  be- 
gmning,  so  will  they  continue  time  without  end,  and  continue  without 
dhninution  or  addition. 

4 
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As  the  elements  of  nature  are  emanations  or  attributes  of  God,  wlio 
can  never  retrograde,  retrace,  or  deface  his  footsteps,  wc  are  enabled 
to  find  the  first  physical  footprints  of  the  Almighty,  indicating  them- 
selves in  their  indelible  impress  on  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter, 
making  those  on  which  they  fall  to  have  attractive  afiinities  for  other 
simple  atoms.  Therefore^  with  their  simple  affinities,  they  must  have 
been  the  only  elements  from  which  and  by  which  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  inorganic  nature  was  manufactured.  And  all  we  have  to  do, 
or  can  do,  in  finding  out  how  all  this  was  brought  about,  is  simply  to 
observe  rigorously  the  effect  which  this  simple  force  of  gravity  would 
have  upon  the  passive  atoms  of  simple  matter  on  which  it  was  made  to 
operate,  and  this,  too,  in  total  exclusion  of  every  other  assumed  force 
or  form  of  power. 

Under  the  consideration,  that  energy  is  the  peculiar  and  especial 
attribute  of  Omnipotent  Mind,  wc  must  regard  it  as  having  been  im- 
pressed upon  atoms,  with  reference  to  the  special  ends  for  which 
such  impressions  were  made ;  so  that  while  every  atom  of  matter  was 
as  every  other  atom,  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  ener- 
getic attachments,  energy  being  the  practical  agent  or  operating  force 
of  mind,  and  consequently  applicable  at  pleasure,  having  strict  refer- 
ence to  its  prospective  effect  in  the  evolution  of  physics  as  involved  in 
that  of  mind. 

Ilie  distribution  of  energy  must  therefore  have  been  with  such  dis^ 
crimination  as  would  be  most  effectual  in  furtherance  of  the  infinity 
of  physical  development,  and  being  of  but  one  tendency,  discrimina- 
tion could  have  only  been  in  quantity  and  degree :  the  quantity  with 
relation  to  the  general  whole,  and  the  objects  of  which  it  was  to  be 
effective ;  in  degree,  with  relation  to  atomic  individuality,  so  far  as 
they  were  to  be  effective  of  the  different  conditions  of  physical  matter 
in  constituting  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

What  Infinite  Mind  may  have  made  of  the  immensity  of  metaphys- 
ical matter  that  is  not  thus  taken  into  the  physical  account,  is  no  part 
of  our  present  inquiry,  only  so  far  as  we  may  hereafter  find  its  rela- 
tion with  existing  phenomena. 

That  which  was  taken  into  the  physical  account,  although  now 
very  much  concentrated  in  the  formation  of  suns  and  systems,  must 
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liaye  been  at  first  in  infinite  dispersion ;  and  only  so  much  affected  in 
the  sphere  of  each  solar  system  as  would  ultimately  aggregate  itself 
bto  the  several  masses  which  now  constitute  their  distinct  members. 

We  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
infinity  of  space  (as  we  shall  call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  term),  m 
which  these  attractively  impressed  atoms  were  diffused ;  and  that 
their  relative  positions  would  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  phe- 
nomena that  must  follow,  a<)  would  the  measure  of  energy  with  which 
each  atom  was  respectively  affected,  for  such  acting  by  a  given  rule 
as  to  distance  would  have  reqiured  that  positions,  as  well  as  impres* 
dons  of  power,  should  have  occupied  infinite  consideration  as  to  what 
would  be  consequent  in  such  energetic  application. 

We  now  conceive  that  we  have  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  what 
must  have  been  the  nature  of  those  simple  elementary  properties 
from  which  Infinite  Wisdom  formed  the  whole  physical  structure ;  for 
agreeable  to  his  own  nature  from  which  they  originated,  nothing 
more  could  have  been  required,  for  they  alone  are  of  that  character 
which  could  have  been  in  him  or  of  him.  In  contemplating  the  be- 
ginning, progress,  and  present  condition  of  this  vast  universal  struc- 
tore,  as  induced  under  the  wise  direction  of  God,  with  what  may 
seem  such  inadequate  means,  we  must  consider  that  while  his  wisdom 
was  directing  a  suitable  distribution  of  energy  among  the  atoms  of 
matter,  it  must  have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  his  infinite  de- 
sign ;  the  application,  therefore,  as  we  have  already  observed,  must, 
m  relation  to  the  whole,  have  been  very  inconsiderable ;  and  so  we 
see  that  the  greatesl  portion  still  remains  either  almost  or  altogether 
unaffected.  Now,  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  call  this  vacuity, 
because  it  has  not  a  power  to  oppo^'e  to  the  forees  by  which  we  are 
formed,  or  that  can  determine  it  to  the  formation  of  sensible  sub- 
stances, we  may  hereafter  find  it  to  be  the  very  kind  of  materiality 
by  which  substances  are  made  sensible ;  that  is,  the  medium  by  which 
we  are  impressed  with  the  sense  of  them  as  in  sight. 
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It  will  now  be  understood  that  when  such  quantity  of  matter  as 
was  requisite  for  the  formation  of  physical  and  visible  things  was 
impressed  with  the  required  amount  of  energy,  that  yery  moment 
action  and  n)Otion  would  thereby  everywhere  begin,  without  limita- 
tion in  boundless  eternity,  })ccause  this  being  the  expression  of  in- 
finite will  must  have  been  the  whole  will  as  thereby  comprehended ; 
for  the  atoms  of  matter  so  relatively  and  omnipresently  affected 
would  be  unable  to  remain  longer  inactive.  Thus  it  is  that  motion 
would  have  been  the  very  first  ofl^ect  of  energetic  agency,  and  the 
commencement  of  all  physical  progress. 

Now  the  selfsame  nile  of  law  by  which  we  so  certainly  deduce 
physical  beginning  not  only  does  not  refer  to  physical  termination^ 
but  testifies  conclusively  there  ran  never  be  any;  for  matter  and 
gravitating  energy  being  the  elementary  properties  of  all  physical 
existence  (and  having  their  origin  in  that  immutable  Being  who  could 
conceive  the  full  extent  of  physical  perfection  and  development,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  eflfected),  must  necessarily  be  as 
eternal  and  changeless  as  the  being  in  which  they  are  involved,  and 
who  first  made  one  eflTective  upon  the  other.  Although  the  infinite 
mutability  of  physical  phenomena  may  be  eff'ected  by  these  simple 
existences,  they  themselves,  or  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  are 
changeless  as  eternity,  or  there  could  be  no  truth  in  nature. 

It  is  now  for  us  to  find  out  how  far  phenomena  could  have  been 
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effected  by  these  simple  elements  in  the  formation  of  a  universe  in- 
volved in  an  eternity  of  time  and  extent.  If  the  great  First  Cause 
could  by  this  particular  means  effect  the  formation  of  the  universe, 
then,  by  rigorously  refraining  from  all  speculation,  and  confining  our 
inquiries  to  the  operations  of  these  simple  principles  and  their  com- 
pound effects,  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  as  correct  a  conception  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  their  causes,  conditions,  and  relations,  as 
the  finite  creature  can  be  expected  to  acquire  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  the  Creator.  It  is  by  these  agencies  (matter  and  gravitation)  the 
operations  of  nature  are  conducted,  and  we  can  comprehend  them 
only  by  following  out  their  effects.  lie  who  has  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  rain-drop  or  the  construction  of  a  hail-stone,  and 
their  fall  to  the  ground,  will  readily  comprehend  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  gravity  in  aggregating  matter  into  worlds  from 
the  midst  of  space,  the  affniity  of  molecular  infinitesimals  being  the 
aggregating  cause  in  either  case.  The  gravitating  affinity  of  atoms 
for  each  other  would  necessarily  begin  the  process  of  their  aggre- 
gating themselves  round  common  centers ;  but  the  affected  atoms 
being  so  infinitely  minute,  their  relative  positions  comparatively  re- 
mote from  each  other  in  the  immensity  in  which  they  were  dispersed, 
as  well  as  their  energy  being  of  unequal  order  and  active  in  every 
direction,  by  a  given  law  from  the  centers  of  position,  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  calculated  to  embarrass  any  hasty  aggregation ;  for 
they  could  have  been  effected  into  motion  only  in  so  far  as  their  rel- 
ative powers  and  positions  were  not  in  perfect  equipoise,  for  had  that 
not  been  so,  this  balance  of  power  would  have  obviated  all  motion. 
All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  an  incalcu- 
lable extent  of  time  would  have  been  taken  up  in  the  aggregation  of 
such  atoms  and  globules  as  could  have  been  even  sensibly  appreci- 
able. The  effect  that  such  an  infinity  of  these  eternally  disseminated 
centers  of  gravity  could  have  upon  each  other  will  be  more  readily 
conceived  than  described  ;  for  in  the  complicated  ratio  of  their  num- 
bers, powers,  and  distances,  they  must  have  been  effected  by  each 
other's  force,  which  we  will  not  now  undertake  to  defnie  further  than 
to  say  it  must  have  tended  constantly  to  their  erection  into  tempo- 
rary and  miniature  systems,  whose  common  centers  would  as  con- 
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stantly  compass  their  absorptions  and  recreations  into  other  sjsteuMi 
of  enlarging  capacity  and  powers.  In  virtue  of  such  powers  being 
constant  and  cumulative,  this  process  of  formation  and  ooalesoeiii 
conjunction  would  evidently  proceed  with  a  diminution  of  complexity  . 
and  frequency  proportional  to  their  enlarging  spheres  of  centra} 
action ;  and  we  may  suppose  with  somewhat  greater  rapidity,  as  the 
several  atoms  and  forms  aggregated  themselves  and  their  forces,  the 
augmentation  of  energy  being  equal  and  proportional  to  the  t^ggfB- 
gated  quantity  and  power  of  the  atoms  concentrated  in  each  confluent 
globule ;  and  the  sphere  of  their  action  becoming  thereby  less  com- 
plex, these  miniature  systems  would  become  more  and  more  perfect, 
and  their  spheres  of  action  of  greater  extent. 

We  may  readily  perceive,  by  this  process,  how  it  was  that  the  rwj 
lirst  effect  of  this  most  simple  and  single  principle  of  activity  b^an 
a  system  of  motion  and  mutation  that  can  never  cease  while  \k» 
principle  and  recipient  of  action  are  changeless ;  for  under  the  In- 
fluence of  this  gravitating  aflinity,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
affected,  there  would  necessarily  be  motions  and  revolutions  of  atoms, 
and  aggregates  of  evanescent  formation  of  miniature  systems,  con- 
stantly tending  to  coalescence  and  confluency  around  common  centers, 
and  their  re-formations  into  other  groups  of  circulating  substances 
of  equally  evanescent  forms  and  relative  afiinities.  By  this  system 
of  atoms  and  substances  seeking  to  associate  themselves  with  kittr 
dred  substances,  in  virtue  of  a  simple  law  of  their  action,  we  neceB>  ^ 
sarily  have  their  passing  in  successive  gradation  fVom  a  point  to  An  ^ 
most  magnificent  solar  mass ;  through  every  grade  of  motion,  mil* 
tation,  and  magnitude,  comprehending  existing  suns  and  their  cireo- 
lating  systems.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  no  such  general  and 
uniform  condensation  of  etherealized  matter  as  nebulists  conceive  of, 
could  have  been  the  effect  of  this  single  action,  but  that  its  efied 
would  at  once  be  the  formation  of  sphericals  and  systems  of  i^her- 
icals,  as  much  as  that  its  final  effect  has  been  the  formation  of  glob- 
ular masses  such  as  now  form  worlds,  the  affinity  of  atoms  being  the 
effective  force  in  either  case. 

We  will  not  now  undertake  to  define  (as  it  would  be  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  expedient)  all  the  actions  and  motions,  relative  magni- 
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tades  and  positions,  of  the  infinity  of  miniature  systems,  atoms,  and 
<Vg>^S^^  circulating  and  seeking  to  satisfy  their  respective  affinities 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space  and  comparative  eternity  of  time 
that  must  have  been  occupied  in  this  way,  ere  this  simple  gravitating 
eoei^  could  have  effected  the  formation  of  globules  so  large  as 
would  have  been  comprehended  by  our  sight ;  for  we  know  not  but 
there  may  be  as  many  uldmate  atoms  in  the  formation  of  a  perceptible 
particle  as  there  are  of  such  particles  in  the  formation  of  a  mass  of 
solar  magnitude,  for  what  experience  there  is  would  even  justify  such 
an  inference. 

There  may  be  much  difficulty  in  giving  sensible  expressiom  or  con- 
fflderation  to  a  condition  of  matter  so  insensible  as  this,  but  when  wo 
contemplate  that  material  conditions  must  occupy  the  immense  in- 
terval between  the  physical  condition  of  man  and  the  metaphysical 
condition  of  his  Maker,  we  shall  perceive  that  such  an  assumption  as 
this  18  neither  to  be  looked  upon  as  gratuitous  or  much  removed  from 
fact.  When  we  consider  every  atom  as  an  elementary  part,  not  only 
of  physical  nature,  but  of  physical  nature's  metaphysical  Originator, 
by  what  computation  can  we  expect  to  tell  how  many  metaphysical 
atoms  would  make  an  appreciable  particle?  For  this  problem,  we 
can  safely  assert,  no  man  can  find  a  solution  ;  while  to  make  calcula- 
tion of  how  many  measurable  particles  would  make  up  the  substance 
of  a  aolar  body,  may  be  readily  reckoned  by  any  mathematician.  We 
must  calcidate  on  an  infinity  of  physical  progression  before  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  our  finite  powers  to  appreciate  conditions  or 
the  conduct  of  substances ;  but  as  all  is  analogous  with  all,  the  affini- 
tive forces  being  the  same  and  constant,  we  can  as  well  calculate  the 
formative  condition  of  the  first  constructed  spherical  as  the  Inst  solar 
sphere ;  and  the  method  by  which  matter  was  brought  forward  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  infinitude,  may  perhaps  be  ascertained  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  the  whole  had  been  subject  to  sensible  inspec- 
tion ;  for  the  gathering  together  of  such  matter  as  was  effected  by  the 
gravitating  energy,  is  such  a  simple  and  necessary  result  involving 
.  eause  and  effect,  as  can  not  fail  to  be  perceptible  and  intelligible 
on  the  slightest  consideration.  Physical  conduct,  even  to  its  very  in- 
eeptjon,  may  be  much  more  readily  ascertuned  than  when  in  a  more 
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advanced  stage  of  p^ogrcs^sion,  because  of  the  increasing  intricacy  of 
its  combinations  and  consequent  complexities  ;  while  at  the  veiy  begin- 
ning there  can  be  no  difficuhy  in  ascei-taining  what  must  have  been 
the  action  of  atoms  when  physically  affected.  And  that  pliysical 
matter,  in  its  universal  diffusion,  must  have  been  so  discriminatively 
impressed  with  the  principle  of  activity  as  to  be  separable  into  an 
inBnity  of  spheres  of  immeasurable  mngnitudes,  within  which  the 
active  affinity  of  the  matter  contained  in  each  several  sphere  would 
constitute  fur  itself  one  gr;md  center  ctf  convergence,  to  which  all 
matter  so  relati^ely  situated  would  necessarily  but  progressively 
gra\ntate,  but  most  assuredly  not  in  such  a  manner  as  those  who 
entertain  tne  idea  of  nebulous  condensations  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear;  for  they  assume  the  whole  as  left  for  central  action  only, 
and  their  gradual  condensations  from  the  confines  of  solar  spheres  into 
their  foci,  or  planetary  spawnosities,  or  off-throwings  expelled  by  force 
of  centrifugal  rotation,  originated  they  know  not  how,  and  perpetuated 
by  some  assumed  process  of  self-exciting  action,  of  which  it  is  iacon- 
venient  to  conceive  or  discuss. 

We  must  be  aware,  on  the  sliglitest  reflection,  that  if  the  diffuse 
atoms  occupying  such  solar  space  had  attractive  affinity  to  form  one 
grand  solar  center,  common  to  the  whole,  and  to  which  they  all 
tended  in  condensing  convergence,  they  must  at  the  same  time  have 
had  affinities  for  each  other,  by  which  an  infinity  of  minor  formations 
must  have  speedily  taken  place,  and  continued  while  the  general  pro- 
gress of  aggregation  was  going  on.  The  attractive  equilibrium  not 
being  in  perfect  equipoise,  they  must  have  approached  each  other  in 
virtue  of  this  very  ine<iuality  ;  for  being  thus  permitted  to  exercise  so 
much  of  their  affinities  in  partiality,  they  would  mutually  move  in 
that  direction  in  which  the  combination  of  forces  was  felt  most  effect- 
ually, and  by  which  they  would  continue  to  move  and  mutually 
approximate  until  contiguity  would  constitute  their  common  center  of 
combined  aclion.  This  active  affinity  of  each  for  each  and  all  for  all, 
in  the  infinity  of  their  combinations  and  motal  conduct,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  following  them  up  in  all  the  intricacies  of  their  action.<( 
and  motions,  fuither  than  to  say,  ns  a  general  rule  of  formation,  that 
proximate  atoms  would,  neccssiuily   for  themselves,  foi*m  common 
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^^ters,  to  which  they  would  fall  in  and  flow  around,  forming  spherical 
^^^hules ;  this  activity  of  matter  would  occupy  all  solar  spaces  to  what 
^  may  call  their  confines. 
The  mutual  relations  of  these  first  forms  would  at  once  resolve  them 
^^lo  miniature  systems,  circulating  round  centers  common  to  each 
^^oup,  but  constantly  undergoing  change  by  absorption  of  atoms,  and 
^ven  their  own  members,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  new  and 
Enlarged  alliances  and  relationships  with  other  forms,  other  atoms,  and 
^ther  systems,  these  very  first  forms,  systems,  and  family  associa- 
tions being  a  perfect  type  of  all  the  transitory  systems  that  must  have 
intervened,  in  the   grand  order  of  progression,  between   the   first 
sphericals  and  the  final  formation  of  solar  groups,  into  which  all  has- 
been  aggregated. 

Simple  gravity  would  most  assuredly  be  effective  of  such  system- 
fcHinii^  and  center-seeking  processes  in  all  their  variety  of  member- 
ships and  modes  of  motion,  by  paths  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or  con- 
Tohited,  which  must  have  been  prevalent  among  the  matter  of  each 
grand  and  general  sphere  of  action,  while  all  was  converging  to  that 
solar  focus  or  mass  into  which  they  have  been  merged.  This  original 
formatioQ  of  systems  and  combinations  of  systems  which  must  have 
occupied  each  solar  expanse  with  their  forms  of  motion  and  spheres 
of  action,  must  necessarily  have  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  by 
an  infinite  series  of  collapse  and  reconstruction,  until  all  physical 
matter  was  gathered  up  in  massive  aggregates  no  longer  subject  to 
coalescence.  And  as  atoms  pursue  precisely  the  same  rule  ot  action 
now  aa  tit  first,  forms  and  systems  are  merely  at  this  time  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale,  and  the  corresponding  forces  by  which  they  are 
now  directed  b  but  the  simple  effect  of  their  concentration  and  com- 
iMnatioii. 

We  have  the  most  beautiful  exemplification  of  how  matter  must 
have  been  aggregated  in  the  formation  of  miniature  worlds  in  the 
aqueous  matter  of  our  atmosphere,  or  any  other  liquid  substance  in 
their  condensations  from  a  gaseous  state.  Wiien  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  attractive  action,  we  find  spherical  globules  to 
be  the  first  visible  forms  their  particles  take,  and  which  they  continue 
by  coalescence  and  confluency  with  others  until  they  attain  the  bulk 
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«f  hrgv  Ki«d  ram-di0ps»  snd  often  Bvch  larger  Ul-€toiieB.  Now 
Wsyv  cTjioId  phjneal  maUer,  when  disKiiiiiiaUed  m  solar  space  and 
sab^tet  to  ibe  same  rule  of  coodact  and  couliguilf,  and  with  maeh 
IfMs  reaoamt,  hare  dent  ocherwise  than  this,  when  firee  to  the  oon- 
UasKd  eierdK  of  its  own  formatire  jiffinities,  while  the  formation  of 
fain-^inps  was  sabjeet  to  a  rapid  laD  throngh  the  atmosphere  ? 

The  rerr  atomic  force  which  aggregated  first  forms,  stiU  contmnes 
$M  ag;gnnegau(«s»  of  whatever  sort,  and  is  the  onbr  power  which  coold 
hare  eaoied  all  the  aggregftdoos  of  substances,  formations,  and  tran- 
fltioBS  of  sjBtems,  from  the  beginning  of  motion  and  magnitude  to 
th«  final  formation  of  existing  masses  of  solar  and  seoondarj  characier» 
tmd  their  mightj  mechanisms  around  their  sereral  centers  of  gravi^. 
When  we  consider  the  infinity  of  antagonisms  and  retardations  to 
eentral  aggregations,  as  operating  in  adverse  attractions  from  snr- 
fiMnding  solar  spaces  upon  the  matter  seeking  a  common  coiter  in 
this,  and  from  the  inconceirable  quantity  of  forming  substances  dis- 
•eminated  in  its  own  solar  space,  and  that  mast  hare  been  more  or  less 
ittter»pened  therein  during  the  whole  process  of  the  aggr^ation  of 
their  matter  mto  existing  central  masses,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reaiBt 
the  conclusion  that  the  length  of  time  taken  for  the  conreigenoe  of 
a«ch  ma-ses  must  hare  been  inconceirably  long,  for  it  will  readily 
be  p^c^ived  that  the  aggregating  processes  coold  have  progressed 
but  slowly,  for  had  force  been  equal  to  force,  or  had  the  attractiTe 
e//rn  plero<;nt  of  all  with  all  been  equal,  matter  would,  by  the  balance 
of  power,  have  remained  forever  at  rest.  In  the  combination  of 
forces,  therefore,  which  must  have  prevailed  in  solar  spaces,  motions 
and  aggregations  could  only  have  been  conducted  by  the  attractiTe 
forcefi  which  were  in  excess.  Substances  must  have  met  substances 
among  surrounding  attractions,  in  patches  where  that  energy  was  most 
effective,  and  while  all  were  converging  to  one  common  center. 

In  this  review  of  the  effective  operations  of  gravitating  impress 
upon  the  simple  atoms  of  matter,  we  thus  far  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  the  condition  of  things  to  have  been  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  solar  matter  into  central  masses,  after  having  passed 
through  an  infinity  of  coalescent  aggregations,  sensuous  motions,  and 
systematic  relations  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  such  as  we  have  al- 
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reidy  considered,  and  such  as  will  be  evident  from  the  free  exercise 
of  this  force. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  inquire  by  what  conduct  of  gravity  solar 
bodies  could  have  been  made  to  occupy  their  present  relative  posi- 
tioiis  in  the  eternity  of  space,  and  how  it  is  they  themselves  have  not 
been  equally  enrolled  in  one  universal  vortex  of  convergence  ;  as  other 
systems  formed  within  the  sphere  of  their  action  have  either  been 
swallowed  in,  or  made  to  circulate  round  them.  Agmnst  this  contin- 
gency philosophers  have  long  sought  for  the  provision,  believing  it  es- 
sentia] to  the  stability  of  things,  that  all  should  revolve  round  the 
eommon  center  of  all 

Thus  a  belief  in  one  grand  and  universal  center  has  long  been  pre- 
fsknt;  but  that  belief  is  no  proof  of  such  an  existence  ;  indeed,  the 
letj  assumption  of  a  center  implies  a  circumference,  a  consideration 
neither  philosophical  nor  rational ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  either,  for  from  whence  could  an  eternal  continuance  con*- 
terge  ?  or  round  what  point  of  space  could  an  interhiinable  creation 
levolve  ?  This  very  idea  of  a  common  center  necessarily  involves  the 
idea  of  a  common  circumference,  which  again  implies  a  limit  both  to 
aature  and  to  the  God  of  nature — all  which  is  absurd. 

Philosophers  and  astronomers  may  continue  to  speculate  or  explore 
ilid  improve  their  powers  of  space,  penetrating  vision  "  to  the  cmck 
of  doom,"  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  descry  that  long-contem- 
plaled  and  sought-for  center  which  their  laws  of  motion  make  so  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  physical  existence — that  force  round 
which  all  nature  would  converge,  only  for  the  centrifugal  or  projec- 
tile effect  of  what  they  assume  to  be  the  first  law  of  motion.  Now 
We  should  suppose  that  all  such  fears  would  at  once  be  dissipated  by 
the  consideration  that  there  can  be  no  convergence  from  any  confines 
^iiere  can  be  to  the  eternal  continuance  of  created  things,  therefore 
no  necessity  for  any  provision  against  a  universal  collapse,  by  making 
all  the  members  of  this  infinitely  extended  family  keep  open  order 
by  virtue  of  their  motion  and  centrifugal  momentum,  as  induced  by 
notion's  first  law.  If  philosophers  really  knew  what  was  motion*8 
firet  and  only  law,  they  would  be  aware  that  it  was  but  a  maWng  up 
of  the  unsatisfied  balances  by  which  all  is  sustained  by  all. 
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We  shall  find  that  the  simple  affinity  of  atom  for  atom,  operating  in 
an  interminable  universe  of  matter,  would  in  itself  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  any  provision  against  a  collapse,  and  likewise  do  away  the 
necessity  of  a  general  center  around  which  the  universe  should  re- 
volve. And  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  find  it  will  equally  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  what  is  called  the  first  law  of  motion ;  for  if 
there  is  a  faculty  in  matter  for  motion,  it  must  be  induced  by  the 
gravitating  power,  there  being  no  faculty  inducing  power  in  nature 
but  this. 

The  physical  matter  of  the  whole  universe  being  so  attractively 
affected  as  to  be  divisible  by  the  inequality  of  its  own  balance  of 
power,  it  must  have  of  itself  separated  on  the  confines  of  the  solar 
spheres,  that  is,  where  the  attraction  of  each  for  each  were  equally 
balanced,  so  that  within  the  circumference  of  each  solar  sphere's  aggro- 
gate  action,  tending  to  some  general  center  as  common  to  the  whole 
(but  exercising  in  the  mean  time  its  more  immediate  affinities  in  the 
formation  of  mitior  systems),  there  must  have  been  bodies  formed 
somewhat  in  the  manner  already  considered,  but  ultimately  coalescing 
in  the  solar  subst;mces.  These  concentrations  of  matter  around  their 
respective  foci  of  power  are  certainly  far  from  being  seclusions  from 
each  other's  attractive  affinities,  or  reliefs  from  their  eternal  relation- 
ships ;  therefore  all  being  still  operative  upon  all,  would  necessarily 
regulate  the  relative  position  of  each  to  each. 

We  can  have  no  better  exemplification  of  how  the  attractive  forces 
affected  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  by  supposing  a  vast  hol- 
low sphere  with  attractive  pencils  penetrating  from  every  point  of  its 
internal  surface,  and  taking  effect  upon  internal  matter  supposed  to  bo 
disseminated  therein.  It  must  be  evident  in  such  a  case  that  internal 
matter  would  not  be  drawn  to  any  one  point  of  the  internal  surface, 
because  the  combination  of  forces  from  every  other  quarter  would  de- 
termine against  the  attraction  to  such  point ;  so  that  any  particle,  io 
place  of  falling  to  any  part  of  this  internal  surface,  would  retreat 
therefrom,  because  of  the  combined  attractions  being  most  on  that  side 
of  the  particle  toward  which  the  center  of  the  sphere  was  situated. 
Whatever  floating  matter  might  be  included  in  this  sphere,  none  of  it 
could  possibly  settle  on  its  sides ;  and  whatever  effect  their  own  forma- 
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tire  affinities  might  have  upon  each  other,  they  would  constantly  con- 
verge to,  and  ultimately  coalesce  in,  the  very  center  of  each  sphere,  or  on 
that  point  of  the  spherical  expanse  where  the  attractive  pencils  would 
intersect  each  other  in  equilibria.  Such  would  certainly  be  the  effect 
of  an  attractive  sphere  of  whatever  magnitude  we  may  assume  it  to 
be,  provided  no  other  attractions  affected  it  besides  those  connected 
with  itself  and  its  intemaj  matter. 

Now  we  should  have  exactly  such  a  sphere,  provided  our  own 
globe  was  hollow  to  any  very  considerable  extent  in  the  center ;  for, 
suppose  this  were  really  the  case,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  a 
substance  let  fall  into  this  cavity  would  descend,  not  to  the  mtema> 
sides,  but  to  the  central  vacuity,  and  occupy  the  place  where  the 
earth's  center  of  gravity  now  is,  and  there  it  would  continue  sus- 
pended in  virtue  of  equality  in  the  surrounding  attractions.  And  if 
forced  from  this  position  by  any  impulsion,  it  would  soon  regain,  by 
oscillations  over  the  center,  its  former  position  in  it.  Were  the  con- 
dition of  our  earth  as  thus  assumed,  any  substance  not  forcibly  at- 
tached to  its  inner  surface  could  not  remain  on  that  surface  one  mo- 
ment, no  more  than  detached  substances  can  rise  from  its  cxteiTial. 
surface,  for  it  would  fall  away  to  the  center  common  to  the  whole 
mass.  The  common  center  of  gravity  for  the  whole  mass  being  the 
only  point  at  which  gravity  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  point  every 
atom  would  occupy,  were  it  left  to  the  freedom  of  its  own  election. 
The  center  of  our  earth  being  really  so  vacated  of  solid  matter,  and 
occupied  by  diffuse  interspersion  of  invisible  particles  or  atoms,  wo 
should  have  a  perfect  repetition,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  manner  in 
which  solar  matter  was  aggregated  in  the  spheres,  of  which  they 
now  occupy  the  centers.  Its  condensation,  consequent  on  its  own 
attractive  affinity,  would  necessarily  follow  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of 
spherical  globules  falling  toward  the  center,  and  forming  in  their  de- 
scent miniature  systems  of  mutual  association,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken. 

This  center-urging  influence  of  gravity  we  find  reproduced  in  every 
aggregate,  from  the  first-formed  spherical  to  the  masses  and  meclinn- 
isms  of  systems  and  magnitude  of  solar  associations,  for  thus  it  is  tlie 
SODS  are  fixed  in  the  firmament  on  high ;  for  solar  positions  in  the 
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eCernal  expanse  are  ody  to  be  considered  as  centen  to  the  spheiinl- 
vaults  of  "hearen's  high  archings."     These  solar  spheres  of  m^ 
measurable  magnitudes   are   pierced  at  ererj  point  by  attnetiftf*' 
pencils  passing  in  infinite  interchange  among  the  matter  that  rnake^^ 
the  universe.     Therefore  there  must  be  such  centers,  at  which  th0& 
attractions  of  surrounding  systems  infinitely  repeated  intersect  ea^te. 
other  in  equflibrio ;  such  centers  are,  without  question,  the  only  spol^ 
in  space  at  which  any  substance  could  be  at  rest  in  its  relations,  eaclm. 
bdng  acted  on  by  all  around  as  if  it  were  the  sole  center  of  the  urn- 
verse  ;  and  so  they  virtually  are,  when  we  con^der  them  infinitdjF 
repeated.    Were  it  possible  for  any  of  these  substances  to  be  disturbed 
from  their  positions,  the  forces  of  their  fellowship  would  as  certainly^ 
restore  them  to  their  places,  as  our  earth  would  determine  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  substance  at  her  center  of  gravity ;  for  the  same  rule 
that  regulates  the  structure  of  a  dew-drop  determines  the  character 
of  every  motion,  substance,  or  system ;   so   that  in  the   phjrsical 
universe  all  is  analogical  with  all,  and  every  thing  deducibk  from 
every  thing,  as  the  severalities  of  an  eternal  unity.     Now,  while  the 
consideration  of  the  divisibility  of  all  space  into  spheres  of  central 
action  holds  good,  as  a  universal  rule,  such  must  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  each  sphere  is  of  equal  dimensions,  or  that  they  indi- 
vidually contain  in  their  centers  substances  of  solar  or  any  other 
magnitude  ;  for  there  may  be,  and  unquestionably  are  (as  observation 
will  testify  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  heaven),  many  compound 
spheres  of  solar  action  as  well  as  of  planetary  and  secondary  associa- 
tion, embracing  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  even,  ii  may  be,  con- 
stellations of  solar  bodies,  circulating  round  common  centers  of  varied 
combinations  in  their  own  proper  motion  ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  same 
motal  law  of  atomic  affinity,  but  certainly  without  reference  to  any 
great  universal  center,  or  any  rule  of  initial  impulsion,  While  such  have 
centers  around  which  they  revolve,  still  they  are  no  more  to  be  con- 
sidered as  centers  common  to  the  whole  universe  than  is  the  common 
center  of  our  solar  system.     So  far  as  we  have  yet  pursued  the 
physical  process,  we  have  certainly  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  that 
all  aggregation  of  forms,  convergence  of  systems,  combinations  of 
solar  associations,  with  all  their  motions,  their  miniature  and  magnif- 
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ieent  felalkmsy  from  the  initial  atoms  until  now,  have  been  effected, 
upheldy  and  austained  by  the  simple  affinity  alone  which  one  atom 
of  physical  matter  has  for  another.  Nature  having  the  credit  of 
bdng  a  great  economist,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  she  employs  a 
plurality  of  forces  where  we  can  find  that  one  would  have  been 
equally  effective. 

Our  observations  thus  far  having  had  reference  more  particularly 
to  solar  substances,  their  concatenations  and  effects  upon  each  other, 
exclusive  of  the  consideration  of  planets  and  their  satellites,  it  will 
DOW  be  for  us  to  inquire  by  what  process  they  have  been  produced, 
or  how  it  was  that  the  affinity  of  atom  for  atom  did  not  all  operate  in^ 
the  more  general  condensation  of  solar  substances  ?  Or  why  there 
were  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  in  favor  of  the  production  of 
secondary  bodies,  their  relative  positions,  and  modes  of  motion  ?  For 
we  must  observe^  had  these  vast  solar  spheres,  already  considered, 
been  wholly  vacated  of  their  diffuse  matter  by  central  action  and 
solar  aggr^atitm,  there  could  have  existed  no  substances  but  those 
of  a  solar  character ;  for,  in  that  case,  from  whence  could  secondary 
bodies  have  come  ?  Or  by  what  could  their  positions  and  motions 
have  been  determined,  there  being  nothing  from  which  cither  could 
have  been  constructed  ?  They  can  not  surely  be  considered  as  out- 
lying substances  and  systems  that  were  embraced  in  the  circum- 
stances of  solar  convergence,  but  had  been  arrested  in  their  central- 
seeldng  passage ;  for  in  such  a  case  what  could  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  arrest?  Or  what  rule  could  have  regulated  their  present 
positions,  relations,  and  motions,  while  all  else  was  ingulfed  in  the 
graad  vortices  of  massive  aggregations,  which  make  up  the  solar 
bodies. 

These  relative  conditions  and  positions  must  have  been  consequent 
on  some  cause  that  yet  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  question 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  very  circumscribed  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  gravity  could  have  been  effective  of  planetary 
productions  at  all,  each  solar  sphere  in  the  eternal  subdivision  being 
occupied  by  a  common  center  to  which  its  contamed  matter  would 
converge,  and  with  which  most  of  it  would  coalesce,  how  came  these 
planets  and  their  sntellites  to  be  an  exception,  gravity  being  the 
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ruling  force  in  shaping  matter  in  all  its  phases  ?  Circumstances  must 
in  this  case  have  ruled  the  exception,  and  they  will  readily  be  found 
on  a  reconsideration  of  the  general  divisibility  of  physical  matter  into 
solar  sphericites.  For  in  the  immeasurably  remote  regions  of  space, 
and  intermediate  of  the  several  spheres  of  solar  eflFectivity,  there  would 
be  vast  expansions  of  diffuse  matter,  which  (being  so  far  from  centra] 
forces,  and  where  their  influences  being  equal  and  neutrdicant  of  each 
other,  could  have  but  little  or  no  effect  on  matter  in  such  regions,  and 
particularly  on  the  intermediate  line  of  attractive  equability)  would, 
necessarily,  by  local  affinity,  be  converged  into  a  multitude  of  com- 
paratively isolated  masses,  and  these  aggregatiag  bodies  being  sus- 
tained in  their  places  by  the  attractive  equability  intermediate  of  solar 
influences,  they  would  aggregate  the  surrounding  matter  that  was 
within  their  own  independent  spheres  of  action,  in  the  same  manner 
which  we  have  seen  solar  matter  was  aggregated,  and  there  these 
massive  bodies  would  remain  until  disturbed  from  their  places  by  some 
subsequent  force. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  such  systems  of  formation  are  not  at  all 
imaginary,  but  what  must  really  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  attractive  diffusibility  on  an  eternal  dispersion  of  ultimate 
atoms,  as  there  could  have  been  little  or  no  disposition  in  the  matter 
thus  situated  to  part  from  its  position  in  obedience  to  the  common 
attractions  of  the  great  solar  spheres,  because  the  attractions  of  these 
would  here  have  been  equalized.  Thus  yast  regions  of  outspread 
matter  would  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  enter  into  such  aggregations 
as  we  have  already  contemplated  for  solar  matter,  but  without  any 
immediate  tendency  to  these  common  centers.  Such  bodies  during 
their  general  aggregations  would  necessarily  have  been  situated  inter- 
mediate of  the  solar  attractions  or  equability  of  forces.  Now  as  these 
solar  centers  would  necessarily  absorb  all  matter  that  had  any  im- 
mediate tendency  to  them  at  the  beginning,  so  these  intermediate 
aggregates  would  ultimately  absorb  all  matter  which  conflicting  solar 
forces  had  left  at  liberty  to  form  common  and  independent  centers  for 
themselves.  Thus  we  perceive  that  existing  masses,  whether  primary 
or  secondary,  when  in  their  native  positions  and  primar}'  conditions 
could  have  had  no  permanen'ly  existing  bodies  circulating  round 
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them,  for,  as  we  shall  find,  circumstances  were  not  yet  such  as  that 
simple  attraction  could  have  sustained  any  such  condition  of  things. 

Existing  masses,  therefore,  while  in  their  native  positions  must  have 
absorbed  all  matter  or  material  forms  within  the  sphere  of  ihcir  con- 
stantly increasing  influence,  so  we  may  look  upon  them  all  as  exer- 
cising isolated  action  in  their  individual  aggregation.  We  may  like- 
wise calculate  with  confidence  that  on  the  vnst  verges  or  confines  of 
solar  spheres,  intermediate  of  their  concentrating  actions,  there  must 
have  been  immense  scope  for  such  secondary  formations ;  and  that 
the  attractive  affinity  of  contiguous  or  approximate  matter  must  have 
been  there  more  effective  for  the  production  of  secondary  and  in- 
dependent centers  than  it  could  have  been  for  solar  substances. 
These,  therefore,  would  constitute  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  solar  absorption. '  Tliese  cutlyers  (as  geologists  would  sny  of  their 
isolated  masses  of  rock),  being  so  immensely  remote  from  the  major 
influences,  as  well  as  that  of  each  other,  would  necessarily  be  the 
most  favorably  situated  for  attracting  to  their  gravitating  centers 
most  of  such  matter  as  may  have  been  left  in  the  general  condensa- 
tion of  the  central  masses,  and  their  several  magnitudes  would  be 
more  or  less  proportional  to  the  extent  over  which  their  respective 
attractions  were  predominant. 

In  the  universal  centralization  of  physical  matter  which  the  affinity 
of  atom  for  atom  would  necessarily  induce,  we  find  the  order  of  its 
tendencies  to  have  been  the  resolution  of  spheres  of  activity  corre- 
sponding in  extent  with  the  condition  of  things  as  they  immediately 
were  in  all  the  gradations,  from  an  atom  to  the  most  magnificent 
orders  as  they  now  exist.  Matter  in  this  transition  passage  must  ne- 
cessarily have  undergone  infinite  modification  in  its  series  of  systems 
and  associations,  by  their  constantly  enlarging  themselves  and  theu 
spheres  of  action  by  the  repeated  absorption  of  their  constituent 
members  in  centers  common  thereto.  These  again,  in  their  turn, 
would  constitute  one'  of  another  and  different  class  of  relations  and  en- 
largements, to  be  again  amassed  in  one  general  whole  as  before.  Nor 
would  this  transformation  of  systems  ceas(?  until  all  matter  was  so 
situated  that  the  resolution  of  its  forces  could  effect  no  further  transi- 
tion.    This  tendency  of  atoms,  substances,  and  systems  to  ultimate 
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centers,  of  primary  or  secondary  import,  must  have  been  character- 
ized by  similar  conduct  in  each. 

The  immeasurable  extent  of  both  time  and  space  that  must  have 
been  occupied  by  matter  most  remote  from  its  ultimate  centers,  and 
before  its  incipient  motions,  contendmg  against  exterior  and  conflicting 
attractions,  could  have  passed  through  all  its  formative  phases  and 
reached  the  realms  of  its  final  destiny,  would  certainly  have  given 
bodies  ample  opportunity  to  pass,  by  a  series  of  association,  through 
their  relations,  in.  perfecting  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  aggre- 
gation, not  only  of  primary  masses,  but  likewise  of  planetary  and  sec- 
ondary bodies,  which  now  circulate  in  the  great  solar  spheres  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

While  we  have  so  certainly  perceived  the  perfect  efficiency  of 
that  attractive  force  by  which  atom  has  been  drawn  to  atom  in  the 
general  aggregation  of  matter  into  existing  masses  from  the  wide- 
spread universe,  we  can  not  forego  the  reflection  that  such  efliciency 
could  neither  have  been  casual  nor  self-constituted,  as  we  can  not 
perceive  how  any  fortuitous  application  of  the  attractive  energy  to 
the  atoms  of  niatter  could  have  eventuated  in  the  magnificent  orders 
that  now  exist.  Had  the  application  of  energy  been  otherwise  than 
what  it  was,  the  order  of  nature  could  not  be  what  it  now  is;  and 
we  have  found  that,  in  its  transition  state,  it  must  have  passed,  by  a 
progression  of  transitory  systems,  to  its  present  condition,  at  any 
stage  of  which  physical  operations  may  have  been  final ;  for  sL  univer- 
sal order  of  nature  in  all  its  systematic  relations  could  have  been  as 
well  sustained  in  perpetuity  by  the  balancing  efl^ect  of  attractive  af- 
finities on  systems  whose  constituent  members  were  not  larger  than 
molecules  or  marbles,  as  it  could  be  by  the  present  stupendous 
masses  with  all  their  complicated  motions.  It  would  only  have  re- 
quired that  the  relations  of  masses  ancf  distances  should  have  been 
preserved  in  their  corresponding  relations,  to  have  perfected  a  con- 
summation of  the  aggregating  process  at  any  of  its  periods  of  pro- 
gressive enlargement.  Something  more,  therefore,  than  a  fortuitous 
afiecting  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  with  the  gravitating  energy,  must 
have  directed  aggregation  to  its  existing  conditions,  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  all  must  have  been  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  infinite  forethought  in  the  disposition  of  energy  am  org  pri- 
mary atoms. 

We  assume  that  by  this  time  there  is  satisfaction  with  respect 
to  the  aggregating  abilities  of  the  attractive  energy,  and  having 
thus  found  the  simple  but  effectual  method  by  which  all  physical 
matter  must  have  been  concentrated  fro m^  the  profundities  of  space 
into  an  infinity  of  masses  of  various  magnitudes,  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  define  the  process  by  which  it  could  have  caused  the  approx- 
imation of  such  bodies  to  each  other,  and  yet  have  preserved  them 
from  coalescence,  or  how  it  has  resolved  the  revolutions  (particu- 
larly of  those  masses  which  encircle  our  sun)  and  the  attendant  satel- 
lites which  circulate  round  them.  We  must  find  in  this  attractive 
effect  the  reason  that  their  revolutions  shuuld  so  generally  approx- 
imate one  plane,  or  all  revolve  and  rotate  in  the  same  direction ;  or  by 
what  piinciple  of  this  simple  action  it  can  be  that'  these  motions  are 
perpetuated. 

These  are  certainly  considerations  of  great  physical  import,  for  they 
embrace  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  universe,  its  motal  powers,  and 
the  measures  of  action  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  and  is  now  sus- 
tained. We  shall  have  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  that  nil  this 
is  not  only  attributable  to,  but  necessarily  consequent  on,  the  simple 
affection  that  one  atom  has  for  another ;  a  power  with  but  little  pre- 
tension, certainly,  but  still  the  only  one,  we  may  say,  which  renders 
Omniscience  physically  omnipotent,  it  being  all  the  force  found  requi- 
mte  in  constructing  the  physical  framework  of  heaven,  v  We  have 
ooQtemplated  its  conduct  among  universal  matter,  and  found  its  con- 
structions to  have  been  in  masses  of  a  primary  and  secondary  charac- 
ter, in  consequence  of  their  different  native  positions.  Now,  had  they 
retained  such  positions  in  perpetuity,  it  is  not  difHcult  to  perceive; 
that  they  would  have  lieen  profitless  productiotis,  nnd  our  sun  could 
have  had  neither  planets  nor  satellites,  liut  as  that  could  have  been 
no  part  of  the  Omnipotent  plan,  it  must  have  been  otherwise  ordered 
in  his  agencies ;  and  we  now  perceive  that  matter  could  not  have  been 
so  chargfd  with  affinitive  action,  or  its  present  conditions  would  not  be 
so  different.  -At  the  imposition  of  the  attractive  impress  it  must  have 
been  so  ordered  that  secondary  bodies,  at  suitable  periods,  should  be 
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subject  to  be  disturbed  in  their  native  positions  by  some  infractkm  of 
the  equability  of  the  forces  by  which  they  had  been  susUuned  during 
nggregation ;  for  had  it  not  been  so,  their  places  would  liave  been  a 
perpetuation,  so  that  every  individual  body  in  spice  would  have  for- 
ever occTipied  its  own  isolated  position,  instead  (f  becoming  a  member 
of  one  of  those  planet^iry  associations  which  encircle  suns. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  condition  of  forces  or  of  forms 
of  action  among  the  complex  attractions  of  mateiial  substances  by 
which  secondary  bodies  in  their  intermediate  positions  could  have 
been  permanently  sustained  while  universal  matter  was  making  up  its 
balances;  for,  until  all  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  were  adjusted,  the 
positions  of  none  could  have  be(»n  permanently  located  or  secure. 
For  so  nice  must  be  the  balance  of  universal  relations,  that  were  our 
'solar  system  now  anniliilated,  the  e'emal  universe  would  be  forced  to 
a  readjustment  of  its  balances  that  would  radiate  onward  forever;  for 
universal  matter,  as  attracted,  h  is  worked  out  a  universal  adjustment 
of  place  for  its  masses  with  its  compensatory  balances ;  but  were  our 
iiolar  sphere  annihilated,  there  would  bo  nothing  in  space  or  time  that 
could  compensate  or  satisfy  a  disturbed  relation  to  which  there  is  no 
end  ;  therefore  the  readjustment  of  this  disturbance  would  go  for- 
ward in  the  realms  of  i-pace  forever,  but  while  all  was  determining 
the  balances  of  all,  all  could  be  balanced  by  their  compensatory 
equivalents  permanently.  But  this  general  disturbance  would  not  have 
followed  tlie  simple  change  of  place  of  any  secondary  bodies  in  the 
general  adjustment  of  matter,  for  then  it  was  that  each  was  urged  by 
each,  and  all  by  all,  to  their  final  position  in  arranging  the  great  bal- 
;;n  e-sheet  of  nature,  which  was  so  essential  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  universe.  The  grand  solar  centers  and  substances  by  which 
all  materiality  was  divided  into  perpetual  sphericities  could  never 
liave  been  to  any  considerable  extent  disiurbed  in  their  relations  or 
native  positions ;  but  not  so  with  secondarv  bodie-,  for  however  favor- 
aile  situations  may  ha\c  leen  for  their  inception  and  progressive  ag- 
gregation, being  intermediate  of  major  and  mightier  influences,  and  by 
them  for  a  time  i-ust  lined,  the  smallest  infraction  of  equability  could 
never  be  compensaied,  and  their  subsequent  tendency  would  inevit- 
ablv  be  in  the  direction  of  that  sdar  fo^ce  wldch  had  thus  obtained 
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an  ascendancy  over  them,  and  by  whicli  they  would  be  made  to 
penetrate  the  solar  sphere  into  which  this  force  conducted.  We  thus 
see  how  secondary  bodies  so  situated  would  have  been  forced  from 
iheir  uncertain  and  precarious  sphcjcs  of  formation  into  those  more 
permanent  ones  for  which  they  were  designed.  Now  it  will  be  per- 
ceived thjit  a  body  situated  among  a  combination  of  complex  attrac- 
tions by  whicli  it  had  been  equally  balanced,  could  only  propagate  its 
descent  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  point  where  the  forces  were 
most  effective  ;  the  ratio  of  sperd  being  at  all  times  equal  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  force  in  that  direction,  consequen  ly  we  can  not  see  how 
the  rule  usually  said  to  regulate  force  and  motion  could  possibly  be 
made  to  apply  to  a  body  actuated  by  such  an  infinity  of  conflicting 
attractions,  radiating  from  eveiy  point  of  space,  and  to  the  influence 
of  which  every  mass  »nust  be  more  or  less  subject ;  while  to  moving 
masses  it  would  be  modified  at  e\ery  point  of  their  charging  position. 

In  the  composition  of  forces  that  could  have  effected  any  consider- 
able degree  of  permanency  to  an  aggregating  body  in  intermediate 
space,  there  could  have  been  but  one  possibility  by  which  its  disturb- 
ance from  that  position  could  have  made  it  descend  perpendicularly 
to  nny  solar  center,  nnd  that  would  be  by  the  perfect  equability  of 
all  surrounding  attractions  in  favor  of  that  particular  direction,  a  cir- 
cumstincc  that  could  not  be  more  than  barely  possible  ;  for  by  the 
resolution  of  forces,  thei^q  must  have  been  an  infinity  of  chances  that 
disturbed  bodies  could  not  have  descended  by  this  perpendicular  path  ; 
for,  while  every  other  body  in  space  was  exercising  an  attractive  in- 
fluence over  them,  as  well  as  the  one  into  whose  more  particular 
sphere  they  h«id  entered,  by  the  effect  of  these  forces,  they  would 
have  been  made  to  descend  by  such  inclinations  as  predominant 
powers  should  determine. 

It  certainly  requires  but  little  consideration  to. arrive  at  the  convic- 
tion, that  any  intermediate  masses  wliich  may  have  been  aggregated 
in  the  focal  equilibrias  of  a  combination  of  solar  forces  having  been 
made  to  depart  by  however  little  from  their  central  positions,  that  lit- 
tle they  could  never  thereafter  recover,  and  would  be  likely  to  be 
made  to  determine  in  favor  of  more  than  one  of  these  central  forces. 
In  such  a  case  their  paths  could  not  have  been  directly  to  either,  or  in 
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any  other  tangcntile  line  whatever,  but  somewhere  intermediate  ns 
these  constantly  varying  forces  might  determine.  And  did  they  ever 
reach  the  centers  of  the  spheres  in  which  their  motions  were  induced, 
it  would  necessarily  be  by  paths  of  convoluted  curvature,  this  being 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  bodies  could  make  progress  in  space 
subject  to  such  conflicting  attractions,  there  being  no  tangentile  line 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  follow.  •  Now  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  how  this  principle  would  operate  in  the  introductinn  of 
our  planets  and  secondary  bodies  into  our  solar  system,  ihey  circulat- 
ing round  both  solar  and  planetary  centers.  Let  us  assume  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  planet  Neptune's  mass  to  have  been  aggre- 
rjated  somewhere  on  that  curve  which  makes  the  confines  of  our  sys- 
tem's superior  convexity,  and  that  it  was  the  first  planetary  mass 
made  to  feel  this  superiority.  We  certainly  must  know  that  when 
that  mass  lost  the  equability  of  its  native  position  (wherever  that  may 
have  been),  it  must  have  merged  within  the  confines  of  our  solar 
force,  for  to  our  sun  must  have  been  given  the  ascendancy  over  all 
other  forces,  or  it  would  never  have  been  brought  to  circulate  round 
his  body.  But  we  must  be  likewise  aware,  that  if  other  lateral  forces 
had  not  aflfected  that  body  in  the  propagation  of  its  motion  onward,  it 
must  have  descended  directly  to  the  sun  and  impinged  on  his  mass. 
Therefore  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  it  was  by  the  composition  of 
solar  forces  th'at  the  body  of  Neptune,  as  it  penerated  our  sphere,  was 
made  to  incline  so  much  from  a  perpendicular  to  our  system's  center. 
Tlie  first  angles  formed  by  this  body's  path  to  a  solar  perpendicular, 
or  to  tlie  circumferent  sweep  of  our  sphere's  vast  curve,  would  neces- 
sarily be  determined  as  the  resultant  of  predominating  attractions  in- 
ternal or  external  of  such  bounding  ability.  This  body  thus  put  in 
motion  in  obedience  to  these  superior  influences,  the  force  of  all  its 
innate  affinities  would  be  brought  into  action  in  the  exercise  of  con- 
stantly clianging  relations,  and  in  sustaining  the  direction  and  mo- 
lion  last  generated,  as  a  tangentile  projection,  but  which  the  predom- 
inating power  of  our  solar  attraction  would  as  constantly  restrain  by 
an  infinite  repetition  of  falls  from,  such  tangent.  The  initial  momen- 
tum acquired  by  a  tendency  toward  the  predominating  forces,  mter- 
nal  and  external,  would  necessarily  have  urged  the  mass  onward  past 
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those  approved  rays  of  external  attraction,  by  whose  associate  influ- 
ence it  had  been  urged  forward,  and  the  infinity  of  exterior  attractions 
which  must  have  pierced  our  solar  spliere  at  every  point,  and  to* 
whose  action  this  moving  mass  must  have  been  responsive,  would 
(with  its  own  centrifugal  momentum  increasing  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  approach  to  the  central  attraction,  or  otherwise  in  the  direct  eflfect 
of  its  excels  of  fall  from  a  tangent  in  equal  times),  really  constitute 
elements  of  any  curve  in  planetary  orbits,  and  would  necessarily  sus- 
tain a  planet  in  its  orbitual  circuit  round  the  common  center  of  the 
sphere  in  which  its  motio-i  was  generated. 

The  angular  position  in  which  a  combination  of  forces  would  let  fall 
bodies  from  space  would  necessarily  determine  these  curves  of  motion 
and  their  distances  from  the  solar  center  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
they  to  penetrate  our  sphere  perpendicularly  they  would  ultimately 
impinge  upon  that  center.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  vast 
dimensions  of  this  solar  sphere,  and  the  infinity  of  angles  at  which  it 
could  have  entered,  and  the  number  of  forces  by  which  bodies  are 
affected,  they  may  have  penetrated  at  any  conceivable  inclination ; 
and  the  more  remote  from  the  sun  a  planetary  body  is  situated,  the 
more  proof  there  is  that  external  forces  must  have  had  much  to  do 
in  directing  its  fall  from  its  native  position,  and  the  less  will  be  its  fall 
from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  any  given  period  of  time,  and  con- 
sequently less  will  be  its  tangentile  velocity.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greater  the  power  of  exterior  attractions  which  are  compensatory, 
inasmuch  as  by  their  distant  situations  they  are  as  much  within  the 
rules  of  preservation  as  any  other ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nearer 
a  body  is  to  the  common  center  of  gravity,  the  greater  will  be  its  fall 
from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  every  second,  and  consequently  the 
greater  its  tangentile  velocity,  which  would  again  compensate  for  the 
diminution  of  exterior  attractions,  so  that  its  position  would  bo 
sustained  by  the  force  of  these  active  relations,  at  whatever  angle  it 
may  have  entered  solar  space.  In  a  word,  planetary  bodies  are  all 
admirably  sustained  in  their  relative  positions  and  motions  (with  the 
exception  of  their  influence  on  each  other,  and  that,  too,  is  compen- 
satory) by  a  combination  of  exterior,  interior,  and  tangentile  forces, . 
CO  which  planetary  masses  were  compelled  to  adjust  themselvcd. 
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Were  the  planet  Neptune  now  to  widen  bis  circuit,  bis  fall  from  a 
tangent  thereto  would  not  be  as  much  as  it  now  is ;  his  motion  by  its 
diminution  in  the  same  ratio,  giving  the  solar  attraction  more  time  to 
operate,  would  exactly  compensate  for  the  increase  of  exterior  attnic- 
tions;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  were  the  earth  to  contnict  her 
annual  curve,  the  fall  from  a  tangent  to  that  new  orbit  would  be  pro- 
portionally greater  in  ever)'  second  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  sun's 
increased  attraction,  which  would  cause  a  corresponding  acceleration 
of  tangentile  velocity,  which  would  again  compensate  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  exterior  attraction  (caused  by  increased  distance).  Thus  it 
will  be  conceived  that  planetary  bodies  could,  under  no  circumstances, 
either  fly  off  at  a  tnngcnt  or  fall  to  the  common  center  in  paths  of 
convoluted  curvature  while  the  combination  of  forces  that  now  con- 
duct their  motions  continue  to  be  effective,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  such  will  continue  so  long  as  atomic  energy  remains  unabrogated 
and  which  we  have  found  to  be  in  perpetuity. 

.  Now  can  any  thing  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  that  which 
flows  so  freely  and  certMinly  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  every 
simple  atom  ha\ing  been  impressed  with  attractive  affinity  for  every 
other  atom.  The  primordial  application  of  this  force  we  find  to  have 
been  the  sole  determining  principle  of  all  that  we  have  yet  considered 
or  attempted  to  explain;  and  whatever  opinion  may  exist  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  masses,  or  resolution  of  motions  or  forces  by 
which  they  have  been  effected  and  perpetuated,  there  can  be  no 
controversion  of  the  fact  that  external  forces  must  have  had,  and  still 
have,  much  effect  upon  interaal  actions.  Our  system's  central  force, 
however  powerful  it  may  appear  to  us,  must  be  but  a  small  c'rcum- 
stance  when  compared  with  the  attractive  fields  of  infinity.  The 
incalcuhible  distances  by  which  substtmces  are  sepanited  in  the  bound- 
less realms  of  space,  and  the  estimated  rate  of  gravitating  diminution, 
are  too  well  calculated  to  induce  the  idea  that  the  extent  of  its  power 
is  in  all  instances  circumscribed  within  comparatively  inconsiderable 
limit,  perh  ips  not  extending  to  or  beyond  the  confines  of  our  sphere's 
superior  expression.  When  we  find  it  stated  as  a  primary  law  of  this 
force,  that  its  diminution  is  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  perceive  how  this  could  apply  as  a  general  prin- 
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ciple ;  its  application  to  isolated  bodies,  aad  all  that  immediately  belong 
to  ihem,  m»iy  be  unexceptionable  as  far  as  local  calculations  are  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  certainly  absmd  to  suppose  it  subcepiible  of  beinr 
carried  out,  as  a  general  principle  or  law  of  universal  force,  with  unity 
ot  ajiion.  The  centi^d  power  of  our  system  being  but  one  of  an 
iufinity  equally  radiant  of  the  attractive  rays,  each  sovereign  center 
in  this  grand  confederation  of  realms  must  have  a  spherical  space 
assigned  lor  its  special  supremacy,  and  while  these  independent 
bovereignties  ai\j  so  exclusive  that  no  subject  can  escape  from  or 
intrude  on  another,  all  must  still  be  etlective  upon  all  in  tliis  universal 
'^confederation  for  the  safety  and  good  government  of  the  whole ;  for 
idthough  between  one  and  the  other  theie  are  intermediate  barriers 
over  which  no  body  can  pass,  and  where  force  meets  force  in  equal 
measure,  and  however  ineffectual  such  forces  would  tJiere  be  on  any 
substance  as  respects  motion,  which  we  have  alreiidy  seen  with  respect 
to  secondary  masses,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  extinguishment 
of  force  at  that  particular  bourne.  From  our  system's  central  influ- 
ence to  its  external  influences,  central  attraction  must  have  been  so 
modified  that  every  intermediate  body  must  necessarily  be  acted  on 
in  the  increase  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance ;  because  beyond 
that  limit  our  system's  force  could  no  longer  be  effective  over  others, 
while  within  that  hrait  it  can  only  be  effective  for  motion  in  the 
measure  of  its  sensible  expression  understood  as  ponderosity,  for  on 
the  line  of  that  hmit  the  opposing  forces  of  the  several  solar  systems 
neutralize  each  other's  effects. 

The  very  position  of  our  system's  center  with  respect  to  others  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  exterior  attractions,  for  at  our  system's 
center,  as  well  as  at  the  circumference  of  solar  spheres,  force  must 
meet  force  in  equal  interposing  relation  at  those  points  of  intersection 
for  solar  position,  for  these  forces  are  ineffective,  but  not  extinguished. 
However  neutralent  or  modifying  the  effect  of  force  with  force  may  be 
at  all  times  (as  there  can  be  no  collision  between  adverse  attractions 
as  there  are  between  adverse  substances  attracted  or  in  motion),  they 
can  have  no  extinguisl^ing  qualifications.  Therefore  the  diminution 
of  this  power  by  the  inverse  square  of  distance,  however  well  it  may 
answer  as  a  measure  of  the  excess  by  which  any  body  is  actuated. 
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with  repect  to  the  whole,  it  is  cerUiinly  no  measure  of  the  space  over 
which  it  may  make  its  way  with  its  modifying  effect  upon  other 
forces.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  light  radiates  by  the  same  rule 
of  diminution ;  but  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  its  ray  affecting  the 
smallest  eye  of  the  smallest  insect,  although  to  do  so  it  is  known  to 
have  peneratcd,  when  most  remot<i,  an  extent  of  space  far  transcend- 
ing our  powers  of  conceptiun,  and  there  are  no  indiciitions  that  rays 
meeting  from  advei*se  quarters  cither  affect  the  passage  of  or  ex- 
tinguish each  other's  luminosity.  The  compositions  of  attractive 
forces  on  this  universal  principle  ar«  necessarily  complex,  and  so 
continually  varying,  that  the  same  force  can  not  affect  equally  any 
two  points  of  space,  therefore  no  definite  calculation  can  be  made 
only  as  respects  their  sensibly  effective  operations  upon  sensible  sub- 
stances ;  but  this  we  have  found  to  be  so  simple  and  self-evident  as  to 
amount  to  a  positive  demonstration,  for  we  have  irrefragably  deduced 
from  these  attractive  combinations  that  the  force  of  the  moment  must 
be  at  all  times  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  moment,  not  by  initial 
impulsion  and  the  native  inertia  of  matter,  as  ghilobophers  inform  us, 
but  by  the  repetition  of  force  afforded  by  miiversal  attraction. 

This  system  of  simple  unity  of  action  has  a  vast  superiority  over 
that  which  supposes  a  special  and  final  impetus  as  an  initial  and  per- 
petual law  of  motion,  which  makes  it  essential  that  space  must  be  in 
^\(iry  respect  free  for  its  exercise,  or  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
perpetuation  to  our  solar  system  as  it  now  is,  for  any  species  of  re- 
tardation, however  slight,  would  ultimately  eventuate  in  this  initial 
motion's  total  extinguishment. 

Philosophers  have  even  feared  on  this  account  for  the  permanency 
of  planetary  motion,  they  having  discovered  or  suspected  that  there 
is  in  planetary  space  a  medium  to  some  ccrtiun  extent  retardatory  of 
the  passage  of  some  certain  comet,  the  effects  of  which  they  Imve 
laboriously  calculated  as  to  asccrtiiin  how  long  it  may  possibly  be 
before  it  so  contracts  our  earth's  orbit  as  to  make  her  a  part  of  the 
solar  mass,  or  to  bring  us  in  such  proximity  with  that  body  as  that  its 
effects  would  be  destructively  inconvenient. 

Now,  while  there  is  truth  in  nature,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  never  could  or  can  be  any  such  a  contingency,  for  nature  b 
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always  equal  with  her  forces  to  effect  the  conservation  of  her  measures 
that  are  caused  for  good,  without  having  recourse  to  special  or  extra- 
ordinary expedients  or  a  reconstruction  of  worlds  thus  wound  up  in 
coalescent  convergence.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  surely  requires  but 
I'ttlc  reflection  to  find  that  since  physical  nature  began,  there  could 
have  been  no  possibility  for  the  existence  of  such  a  prerequisite  to 
this  erroneously  assumed  order  of  motal  law  as  free  space,  because  of 
the  univei-se  being  preoccupied  with  a  system  of  attractive  forces  dif- 
ferently effective  in  different  positions^  against  which  no  initial  force 
could  have  successfully  contended.  And,  in  tlie  second  place,  it 
being  agreeable  to  nature's  law  that  there  should  be  a  medium  of 
retardation  in  planetary  space,  they  can  as  permanently  adjust  them- 
selves to  such  a  condition  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  this  resisting  medium  is  as  stated, 
and  that  it  were  at  once  suddenly  doubled  in  our  earth's  orbitual 
path,  the  eflfect  would  be  simply  a  contraction  of  her  orbit  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  to  this  obstruction,  which  would  in  an  equally 
corresponding  ratio  increase  her  tangentile  speed  until  its  force 
was  precisely  compensatory,  causing  no  other  difference  save  that  of 
a  shorter  year  by  this  certain  degree  of  solar  approximation.  Were 
our  solar  system  isolated  from  all  external  influence,  as  the  rate 
of  gravitating  bodies  as  they  are  usually  estimated  would  seem  to 
imply,  there  would  in  that  case  be  a  requisition  for  the  philosopher's 
"first  law  of  motion,"  or  matter  would  have  been  wound  up,  for, 
however  absurd  it  may  be  to  suppose  self-sustaining  energy  as  an  in- 
nate quahty  in  matter,  independent  of  the  attractive  affinity  of  atoms, 
it  is  certainly  essential  to  such  an  assumed  system  of  philosophy  as 
this.  And  whether  this  supposed  force  is  called  the  inertia  or  vice- 
iaertia,  we  are  not  the  less  at  a  loss  how  it  can  be  conceived  of  at  all 
as  a  motion  impelling  and  perpetuating  power.  Simple  matter  must, 
no^ioubt,  have  been  infinitely  inert,  but  not  by  any  means  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  conceived  to  be,  for  inertial  momentum  cer- 
tainly means  a  positive  quality,  or  how  could  it  continue  the  momen- 
tum of  such  ponderous  mass  ^s  as  the  planets  ?  the  inertia  of  matter 
can  only  be  properly  considered  in  the  negative  sense  as  being  at  the 
same  time  infinitely  passive.     Infinite  inertia  and  infinite  passiveness 
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are  necessarily  associate  and  compatible  qualities  of  negative  charac- 
ter which  must  have  belonged  to  simple  or  metaphysical  matter,  but 
infinitely  ill  qualified  to  give  momentum.  This  erroneous  law  of  iner- 
tial  motion  and  inertial  force  would  necessarily  originate  another  and 
kindred  proposition,  which  all  nature  proves  to  be  preposterous,  that 
is,  "  that  motion  is  as  much  the  condition  of  matter  as  rest."  This, 
although  received  in  the  scientific  world  as  an  axiom  or  elementary 
principle,  on  which  their  whole  system  of  motal  law  is  based,  can  only 
be  so  in  support  of  a  false  proposition  precedent ;  for  about  what,  we 
would  ask,  has  all  the  energy  of  nature  been  employed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  until  now,  but  to  counteract  the  innate  or  apathetic 
immobility  of  matter  ? 

This  very  action  is  in  reality  the  vital  principle  of  nature  herself, 
without  which  all  would  be  lifeless  and  motionless  as  the  physical 
nonentity  which  preceded  her  inception.  The  motion  of  the  spheres 
therefore  must  be  as  much  an  expressive  measure  of  repeated  forces 
as  that  which  regulates  the  tides  of  the  ocean  or  the  spherical  rotun- 
dity of  its  waters.  And  should  there  be  nothing  in  all  this  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  usually  assumed  system  of  motal  economy,  we 
have  still  further  proofs  of  it  in  the  action  of  what  is  held  to  be  the 
second  law  of  motion ;  for  we  can  not  possibly  see  how  it  could  per- 
petuate a  partnership  of  such  irrefragable  delicacy  as  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  with  the  first  or  inertial  law.  This  second  law,  act- 
ing from  the  system's  common  center,  is  said,  by  its  attractive  force,  to 
bend  the  initial  or  rectilineal  motion  of  planetary  bodies  into  the  curve 
they  describe  round  this  common  center,  and  is  supposed  to  take  effect 
on  these  bodies  without  being  any  restraint  on  their  forward  motion, 
because,  as  it  is  assumed,  the  common  central  attraction  acting  at  all 
times  at  right  angles  to  the  planet's  path,  forces  the  infinity  of  repe- 
titions from  a  tangent,  which  are  the  elements  of  these  orbits,  without 
affecting  in  the  least  their  initial  velocity.  Now  this  certainly  is 
another  very  erroneous  inference,  likewise  originating  as  an  essential 
j\t  tribute  in  carrying  out  the  first  misconception.  The  idea  of  a  pro- 
jectile being  thus  continually  bent  down  by  a  force,  without  that 
force  being  any  restraint  to  its  forward  motion,  is  certainly  too  far- 
fetched and  inconsiderately  received  to  be  available  in  the  support  of 
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any  iypothetical  doctrines  when  its  credibility  is  fully  tested.  The 
common  center  of  gravity  for  the  system,  as  it  is  said,  bends  the 
primary  motions  of  the  planetary  masses  round  itself  in  circular  orbits, 
by  nrtue  of  reciprocatory  attractions.  Now,  it  is  a  known  and  admit- 
ted fact,  that  the  same  force  which  can  impart  motion  to  a  mass  is 
ffiven  back  on  that  motion's  extinguishment,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
is  as  much  force  required  in  the  reduction  of  motion  as  there  is  in  its 
inducement.  Now,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  such  a  disposition  of  force 
and  motion  with  the  measures  urged  for  the  first  and  second  laws,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  generated.  This  equality  of  force  and  mo- 
tion certainly  can  not  be  conceived  to  comport  with  our  solar  system's 
central  force  infinitely  repeated,  or  perpetual  in  its  action,  for  against 
what,  we  would  ask,  is  this  infinity  of  force  directed  ]  Were  there  no 
liDgentile  motion  generated,  it  certainly  would  not  be  long  in  bringing 
the  attracting  bodies  together ;  but  seeing  such  is  not,  nor  ever  likely 
to  be,  the  result,  it  must  evidently  be  directed  against  tangentile  or 
forward  motion;  or  otherwise,  by  what  nieans  is  it  exhausted  ?  Forcw 
against  force  in  equability  of  power  must  be  the  order  of  planetary 
mechanism,  either  to  extinguish  or  to  perpetuate,  the  infinity  of  fall 
from  the  tangent  in  this  case  constituting  the  curves  and  constant  mo- 
tions of  the  masses,  the  central  force  constantly  extinguishing  all  ex- 
cess of  the  tangcnlile  force  that  it  generates.  Were  this  not  so,  what 
could  have  been  made  of  this  infinite  multiplication  of  force  upon 
force,  by  this  constant  fall  on  the  recognized  principle  of  the  motion 
of  every  moment  being  carried  as  a  constant  quantity  to  the  velocity 
of  the  succeeding  ?  If  the  accumulation  of  this  force^of  fall,  together 
with  the  influence  of  exterior  attractions,  could  be  prevented  by  the 
restraining  force  from  the  center,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  this 
central  power  to  dispose  of  any  primary  impulsion  or  initial  momen- 
tum by  its  total  extinguishment  ? 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  primary  impulsion  principle  of  philus- 
ophers,  to  which  there  are  not  only  msuperable  objections,  but  a 
total  want  of  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  such  motions 
could  have  been  imparted,  and  seeing  that  the  forces  or  affections  (.f 
bodies  as  an  effective  continuation  of  the  affinity  of  atoms  is  alto- 
gether sufficient  for  nature  and  for  us,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
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called  upon  to  estimate  the  densities  of  planets  by  their  distances 
from  the  sun,  as  var}'ing  from  the  ponderosity  of  lead  to  the  porosity 
of  a  pufT-ball,  as  the  inertial  system  of  motion  would  signify  and 
physicists  usually  calculate.  The  force  which  gave  character  to  the 
constitution  of  o\ir  earth,  acting  ever}'where  in  its  own  unrestricted 
individuality,  could  not  possibly  confine  itself  to  any  special  or  partial 
rule  of  action  toward  one  mass  more  than  another.  But  still  that  is 
no  reason,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  why  every  planet  shall  be  in 
density  as  every  other  planet,  but  it  does  certainly  set  a>ide  the 
necessity  to  which  nature  would  have  been  restricted  had  physical 
things  been  fashioned  by  such  forces  as  philosophers  have  asseited. 
For  causes  and  consequences  being  immediately  associated  witli  each 
other  in  tlie  machinery  of  heaven,  as  in  any  other  department  of 
physics,  the  motions  of  the  moment  arc  there  but  the  expression  of 
the  forces  of  the  moment,  and  the  conditions  of  the  time  are  but  the 
expression  of  the  forces  of  ihh  time. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  fall  of  a 
planet  from  its  orbit,  in  every  successive  moment  of  time,  becomes 
by  transfer  the  tangentile  force  of  every  second  next  succeeding,  for 
thus  it  is  that  one  force  is  constantly  made  the  equivalant  of  the  other, 
a  process  by  the  infinity  of  whose  angles  or  fall  from  a  tangent  ail 
orbitual  motions  are  constructed.  It  will  likewise  be  perceived  that 
in  this  operation  of  forces,  central  attraction  will  have  much  more 
to  do  than  simply  bending  the  body  down  to  curvilinear  motion,  for 
it  will  at  the  same  time  have  to  balance  or  overcome  its  tangentile 
momentum  thus  acquired  by  the  repetition  of  fell.  Now  as  the 
ability  of  a  body  for  this  projectile  momentum  is  usually  understood 
as  that  inertial  quality  of  matter  by  which  motion  is  considered  to 
be  as  much  its  condition  as  rest,  and  by  which  it  (the  ability)  has 
been  elevated  to  the  undeserved  dignity  of  being  styled  the  primary 
law  of  motion,  when  in  reality  all  its  acts  arc  only  evidence  of 
its  secondary  character,  and  this  so-called  inertial  ability  of  a  body 
to  prolong  an  imparted  motion,  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in 
favor  of  the  idea  of  motion  being  as  much  the  condition  of  matter 
as  rest,  or  as  once  in  motion  always  in  motion  until  reduced  by  a  re- 
sisting force,  but  is  to  be  explained  on  the  simple  principle  of  the 
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affinity  which  atoms  have  for  atoms,  by  which  affinity  the  constitu- 
ent  matter  of  any  mass  is  not  only  attracted  to  its  own  common 
center,  but  is  at  the  same  time  attractively  affected  by  every  sur- 
rounding body,  as  well  as  to  those  to  which  it  may  at  the  time  be 
moving.  These  unsatisfied  forces  resident  in  the  body  itself  are  con- 
stantly seeking  fur  satisfaction  in  the  centers  to  which  they  are  at- 
tracted, and  must  be  as  constantly  defeated  and  ready  for  deflection 
on  the  application  of  any  new  power.  We  must  know  that  the  very 
constituent  matter  of  any  mass  has  tendencies  to  its  own  common 
center  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  while  all  matter  can  not  occupy  a 
point. 

And,  again,  the  whole  must  have  attractive  tendencies  to  all  sur- 
rounding  substances  which  they  can  never  reach.  Now  all  these 
resident  and  unsatisfied  f^jrces  of  a  planet  arc,  by  the  force  of  its  fall 
toward  its  common  center,  deflected  in  the  line  last  given,  from  the 
directions  to  which  they  have  an  affection.  And  they  again,  in  their 
turn,  deflect  the  downward  tendency  into  a  projectile  or  tangentile 
momentum,  whfch  it  requires  either  time  or  external  forces  to  extin- 
guish, and  in  this  case  the  central  or  restraining  force  becomes  the 
extinguisher  of  this  tangentilly  deflected  momentum,  and  this  mo- 
mentum can  only  be  acquired  by  bodies  as  a  consequence  of  the  de- 
flectibility  of  the  unsatisfied  forces  resident  in  them. 

It  will  be  perceived  here  that  the  whole  resident  forces  of  a  plan- 
etary body  are  at  no  time  altogether  deflectible,  because,  they  being 
surrounded  in  every  possible  direction  by  attractions  of  some  order 
of  energy,  any  possible  lines  of  motion  the  body  could  take  would 
necessarily  be  a  right  line  with  some  of  them.  Here,  too,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  motion  subduing  or  extinguishing  forces  must  be  as 
much  the  resident  of  bodies  as  motions  generating  forces,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deflected  forces  constantly  applying  themselves  to  a 
recovery  from  the  deflecting  impulsion.  Thus  it  becomes  evident 
that  while  attractive  forces  pervade  the  universe  (as  they  must  do 
while  it  remains  one),  the  resident  forces  of  bodies  (usually  called 
the  inertia  of  matter)  could  never  permit  motion  to  be  as  much  its 
condition  as  rest. 

Now,  by  the  simple  affinity  of  atom  for  atom,  and  force  against 
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force,  in  an  iiSihliy  of  operative  processes,  we  hare  seen  how  the 
whole  region  of  tiie  eterukl  universe  was  parceled  out  in  primor^al 
times,  and  the  fittua,  magnitudes,  and  positions  u(  aggregating  maaaes 
Aecure^i.  FolUiHing  up  the  edect  of  the  same  indnitesimal  energy, 
we  shall  have  uo  difiiculty  in  perceiving  the  further  prucess  by 
which  it  has  worked  out  ail  the  relations,  associations,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  Milar  My  sterns.  Secondary  bodies,  as  we  have  seen,  could  only 
have  concentrated  their  quantities  in  the  most  favorable  situations 
aniong  thode  vast  regions  intermediate  of  solar  influences. 

We  liave  by  one  example  only  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
cess by  which  secondary  bodies  were  made  to  fall  from  their  native 
places  in  sjoce,  and  take  their  positions  in  our  system.  But  it  may 
seern  (with  universal  attractions  such  as  we  may  have  signified  them 
to  be)  difTicult  U)  acc*ount  (by  the  effect  of  this  force)  for  the  orbits  of 
all  the  planets  being  so  nearly  in  one  plane,  and  all  moving  and  ro- 
tating in  the  same  direction,  or  even  how  by  thi:>  force  they  rotate 
at  all,  or  how  they  should  be  so  associated  with  satellites  and  an- 
nular substances  encircling  them,  and  these  satellites  likewise  revolv- 
ing in  the  same  general  directions.  This  has  often  been  particularly 
urged  and  insisted  on  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  management  of 
the  great  Originating  Power,  and  his  particular  designs,  when  he  im- 
parted to  these  bodies  the  initial  momentums  by  which  it  is  assumed 
they  continue  their  motions,  seeing  the  infinity  of  other  directions 
they  could  as  well  have  taken  had  he  not  ordered  it  otherwise.  Now, 
although  wo  nuiy  fmd  the  explanation  of  all  this  much  more  easy 
than  by  having  had  such  an  origin,  still,  as  it  is  equally  embraced  in 
the  Creator's  plan,  he  can  be  no  less  entitled  to  the  credit.  Now, 
as  all  has  yet  been  simple  arid  easy  of  comprehension,  no  doubt  it 
will  still  continue  so;  and  in  this  further  inquiry  we  have  but  to  ob- 
s(»rvc  what  would  bo  the  effect  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  secondary 
body  fell  from  its  primary  position,  and  made  the  sweep  of  the  heav- 
vws.  Forces  would  not  only  find  for  it  a  perpetual  pilgrimage  in  the 
regions  of  space  round  our  solar  body,  but  these  very  wanderings 
would  s])ee(lily  disturb  the  relations  of  other  bodies  situated  in  some 
other  of  the  remote  regions  of  space,  as  it  had  once  been;  so  that 
all  having  tlieir  places  or  positions  approximate  to  that  plane  of  the 
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heavens  in  which  it  was  traveling,  M'ould  one  afler  another  be  dragged 
from  their  respective  nativities  into  the  great  vortex  of  solar  power. 
And  had  it  been  (as  we  have  assumed)  that  Neptune  was  the  first 
planetary  mass  that  made  the  great  circuit  round  our  solar  sphere,  or 
eren  had  it  been  Herschel,  or  Saturn,  or  Jupiter,  either  distances 
from  the  center  of  power  would  have  given  their  attractions  so  much 
influence  over  bodies  approximating  the  plane  of  this  great  circle  in 
the  remote  regions  of  space,  as  would  have  forced  them  from  their 
moorings,  and  made  them  drag  anchor  after  this  new  force.     This  be- 
ing the  initial  of  their  motion,  would  unquestionably  determine  their 
direction  in  space  to  be  like  that  of  the  disturbing  body,  and  after 
this  body,  by  its  motion  in  space,  had  passed  the  regions  of  positional 
influence,  they  would  still  continue  to  descend  by  other  compositions 
of  force,  which  would  be  again  modified  by  the  periodical  return  of 
this  wandering  disturber,  whose  repeated  effect  would  be  felt  more 
fuid  more  by  these  descending  bodies,  because  of  their  constantly  in- 
creasing proximity  consequent  on  their  descents,  while  the  disturber 
was  (ar  away  upon  his  periodical  circuit.     We  not  only  perceive  here 
the  possibility  by  which  planets  made  their  entries  into  our  system^s 
soperior  government,  and  their  passages  round  that  governing  center 
all  in  one  direction,  and  in  an  approximate' plane,  but  the  almost  im- 
possibility that  it  could  have  been  otherwise.     Surely  the  forces  by 
which  secondary  bodies  were  dragged  from  their  native  positions, 
and  made  to  become  members  of  some  of  our  family  circles,  as  well 
as  those  which  sustain  these  relations  being  always  associated  in 
some  order  of  composition,  would  unquestionably  have  been  sufH- 
cicnt  to  decide  that  their  directions  in  space  should  not  be  by  antag- 
onisms ;  for  that  in  itself  would  be  a  physical  impossibility,  there 
being  nothing  of  that  character  in  nature ;  for  a  unity  of  force  could 
have  originated  nothing  in  opposition  to  its  own  action.     These  as- 
sociate forces  would  not  only  determine  the  motions  of  bodies  to  be 
in  one  direction,  but  would  likewise  rule  aa  to  their  relative  places, 
in  which  they  were  ultimately  to  perform  and  perpetuate  orbitual 
motions.     For,  by  resolving  the  initial  paths  of  descending  bodies  to 
be  at    some    certain    angle    to    a  solar  perpendicular,  their  ulti 
mate  places  would  be  determined  ;  for  as  that  was  obtuse  or  acute, 
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80  would  their  distance  be  from  this  grand  central  force  round  which 
they  were  to  circulate.  The  present  position  and  motions  of  planets, 
therefore,  is  but  the  visible  and  necessary  effect  of  the  composition 
of  associate  forces,  which  have  ruled  conditions  as  they  are  and  must 
be  in  an  eternal  perpetuity,  for  nature  never  takes  any  thing  back. 
We  may  readily  perceive  that  in  all  this  outlying  order  of  secon- 
dary bodies  the  largest  would  be  most  likely  the  first  affected  by  a 
disturbing  power,  because  of  their  greater  attractive  susceptibilities  ; 
and  as  they  were  one  by  one  taken  up,  their  order  of  motion  and 
repetitions  of  effect  would  still  be  the  further  means  of  forcing  oth- 
ers  to  fall  from  their  native  positions  and  follow  in  the  same  direction, 
each  affecting  each  in  their  respective  revolutions  round  the  great  cir- 
cle ;  and  more  decidedly  in  the  important  particular  of  their  drag- 
ging each  other  in  one  direction.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  must 
have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  order  of  forces  which 
first  caused  motion  at  all,  and  ruled  that  the  motion  of  the  body  first 
introduced  into  our  system  should  be  from  west  to  east ;  for,  that  be- 
ing the  direction  of  one,  and  each  causing  the  initial  motion  of  each, 
all  would,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  have  to  travel  in  the 
same  direction  with  all,  being  that  they  could  not  go  in  opposition 
to  the  forces  thus  affecting  them. 

This  planetary  problem,  as  thus  solved,  is  certainly  conclusive  of 
how  they  came  to  pursue  the  same  direction  in  space,  and  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  more  certain.  Here  we  find  no  need 
of  those  special  and  miraculoiis  exhibitions  of  power  which  are  usuaUy 
attributed  directly  to  Omnipotence,  as  if  physical  nature  were  at 
times  unable  to  consummate  her  own  purposes,  and  was  compelled 
to  evoke  du-ect  help  from  the  Being  who  gave  it  birth.  By  these 
very  forces  which  have  resolved  the  direction  of  planetary  motion,  we 
have  likewise  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  approximating  so 
nearly  to  one  plane,  for  we  have  but  to  contemplate  a  series  of  bodies 
(situated  in  a  certain  zone  of  our  solar  force's  superior  convexity)  as 
subject  to  the  disturbances  we  have  already  considered  consequent, 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  effect  of  a  mass  among  the  forces,  by  whose 
equality  they  were  suspended,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  as  this 
intruding  body  made  its  way  in  but  one  plane  of  the  heavens,  it  could 
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not  have  affected  remote  objects  far  on  either  side  of  such  plane ; 
and  hence  it  comes  that  the  inclination  of  planetic  orbits  are  confined 
to  a  zone  of  the  heavens  of  such  comparatively  narrow  limits.  Other 
secondary  bodies  situated  as  these  were,  around  our  solar  sphere's 
vast  convexity,  and  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  heavens,  not  being 
so  sensibly  subject  to  the  attractive  influence  of  this  ecliptic  plane, 
may,  probably,  and  we  may  almost  say  certainly,  have  fallen  into 
other  solar  spheres  exterior  to  ours,  and  as  making  up  their  associated 
memberships  of  planetary  bodies.  But  as  confining  ourselves  to 
Chose  of  our  own  system  will  be  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  all  are  regulated,  we  will  remark,  in  connection 
with  the  direction  and  plane  of  our  planetary  motions,  that  their 
elongated  orbits  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  approximate  points  of 
space  from  which  they  must  have  descended.  Let  a  Kne  be  drawn 
through  the  center  of  gravity  for  our  system,  and  continued  through 
(heir  duplicate  foci  in  its  extension  into  space,  the  aphelion  projection 
of  this  major  axis  of  their  orbits  would  indicate  approximately  from 
whence  they  descended;  for  if  this  position  of  the  heavens  has 
an  attraction  from  external  regions  which  cogld  have  suspended  them 
(here  during  the  lengthy  periods  of  their  incipent  formation,  that 
attraction  would  surely  continue  to  operate  upon  them  at  evety 
periodical  return  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  maximum  of 
(his  influence  prevailed,  and  this  would-  necessarily  cause  the  elonga- 
tion of  their  orbit  into  more  or  less  of  an  ellipse,  that  is,  more  or  less 
elongated  proportional  with  this  force,  the  sun  forming  their  peii- 
helion  or  internal  focal  force,  and  the  attractions  from  their  native 
positions  in  space  forming  their  aphelion  foci  of  external  force. 
While  this  is  an  explanation  why  the  major  axes  of  their  orbits  poLit 
(o  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  that  then:  inclination  to  the 
ecliptic  are  so  various,  these  positions  of  their  orbits  present  the  best 
possible  proof  that  such  external  forces  must  prevail ;  for  were  they 
not  attracted  by  such  outward  influences,  the  gravitating  effect  of  the 
planetiiry  masses  upon  each  other  would  have  constantly  tended  to  u 
contraction  of  the  angles  their  orbits  formed  to  each  other,  until  they 
were  ultimately  forced  to  follow  after  each  other  in  a  perfect  plane, 
for  their  own  forces  would  inevitably  be  equal  to  this  were  all  external 
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forces  equal  with  each  other.  Now,  as  we  see  this  effect  docs  not 
prevail,  we  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  such  outward  forces,  and 
in  these  particular  directions)  between  whom  and  the  mutual  affinity 
among  the  planets  themselves  there  must  be  an  equable  compromise, 
of  which  the  present  angles  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  each 
other's  plane  is  the  sensible  expression.  As  we  have  already  seen,  no 
planet  could  be  in  itself  the  native  repository  of  a  force  effective  only 
for  the  preservation  of  that  body's  condition  (whether  of  rest  or 
motion)  against  other  adverse  force,  because  no  single  force  of  impul- 
sion could  cpntinue  good  or  maintain  itself  against  a  force  of  infinite 
repetition.  A  permanency  to  orbitual  motion  would  therefore  be  an 
impossibility  without  external  farces,  and  even  were  these  external 
forces  spherically  uniform,  there  would  be  nothing  to  cause  the 
elliptical  orbits  that  now  prevail  with  the  planets  ;  for  this  spherical 
uniformity  of  outward  action  balanced  against  inward  attraction 
would,  most  assuredly,  be  insufficient  to  make  a  body  elongate  its 
curve ;  for  there  being  but  one  foci  of  force,  there  could  be  but  one 
uniformly  circular  motion  ;  and  whether  that  could  even  bo  a  per- 
manent one  is  somewhat  problematical,  for  that  sing;le  foci  of  force, 
which  could  bend  the  motion  of  a  body  round  itself,  might,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  bend  the  body  into  itself  by  convoluted  curvatures. 
The  very  circumstance  of  a  duplicate  foci  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet 
is  as  much  the  evidence  of  an  internal  force  for  one  of  them  as  that 
the  sun's  attraction  is  an  internal  force  for  one  of  the  foci  of  their 
satellites,  while  they  themselves  furnish  the  force  for  the  internal 
foci  of  these  same  satellites. 

Now  that  we  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  processes  by 
which  planets  were  originated  and  their  positions  and  motions  secured, 
it  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  understood  that  at  this  in- 
troduction of  these  bodies  into  our  solar  system,  that  the  aggregation 
of  the  matter  in  all  solar  space  had  been  perfected,  or  that  the  matter 
then  constituting  these  masses  had  acquired  any  thing  like  the  same 
bulk  or  solidity  of  form  which  they  now  possess.  We  shall  have 
much  to  say  of  matter  and  its  phenomena  before  the  completion  of 
•these  aggregating  processes.  By  the  simple  affinity  of  atom  for  atom 
we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  principles  on  which  planets 
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are  perpetuated  in  tlieir  motions  round  a  center — why  they  all  move 
in  the  same  direction — why  their  orbits  are  so  little  inclined  to  each 
other — and  why  there  should  be  nny  inclination  at  all — and  what  the 
relation  between  such  inclination  and  their  ellipticity.  It  may  now  be 
both  important  and  proper  to  explain  how  this  simple  affection  of 
matter  can  make  the  planetary  miisses  rotate  round  their  own  respec- 
tive centers  in  given  periods  of  time,  as  they  are  now  found  to  do ; 
and  that  these  rotations  should  likewise  all  be  in  the  same  direction 
with  their  forward  motion  or  orbitual  revolution  round  the  sun.  With 
this  we  apprehend  but  little  difficulty  ;  for  if  the  affinity  of  atom  for 
atom,  according  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  rule  of  nature,  will  not 
explain  every  thing,  it  will  not  be  expected  by  us  any  longer  to  ex- 
pbun  any  thing.  Tiie  only  difficulty  we  have  here  intruding  itself 
upon  our  notice  is  the  incomprehensibility  of  this  problem  of  rotary 
motion  having  remained  so  long  without  its  own  proper  solution. 
We  find  that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  solution,  physicists  have  satis- 
fied themselves  with  the  simple  recognition  of  planetary  rotation  as  a 
naked  and  unassociated  fact,  which  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  best 
proof  of  wliat  matter  could  make  of  its  own  inertia  through  an  im- 
petus imparted  at  the  beginning  of  time;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  is 
conceived  to  be  the  first  law  of  motion,  this  is  considered  to  be  a  mo- 
tion altogether  simple  and  self- perpetuating,  in  virtue  of  the  native  in- 
ertial  quality  of  the  masses  in  which  it  is  exhibited  as  consequent  on  in- 
itial impulsion,  which  is  conceived  to  be  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  motion  being  as  much  the  condition  of  matter  as  rest ;  for,  say  they, 
here  are  bodies  that  have  gone  on  rotating  through  all  recorded  time 
without  retardation  or  acceleration,  to  the  extent  of  one  known 
second.  Now,  so  far  from  rotary  motion  being  a  proof  of  any  such 
proposition,  we  hold  that  its  testimony  tends  positively  to  an  opposite 
direction,  for  the  propei  ties  of  the  problem  are  to  be  found  without 
difficulty  in  the  forces  which  even  physicists  themselves  define  to  be 
attractive.  Tlie  gravitating  force,  they  say,  has  a  rate  of  diminution 
outward  from  an  attracting  body,  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
distance.  Now  this  rule  requires  but  to  be  followed  up;  and  the 
great  problem  of  rotary  motion  reveals  itself  as  a  self-solvent  princi- 
ple, and  decides  ro^nry  motion  to  be  inevitable,  for  no  such  distribu- 
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tion  of  fo*Tf  coii)d  be  c^quLlh-  effective  en  the  two  ndes  of  a  mta 
that  measured  uneqixu:  disionctf  from  the  gravitating  fod.  Let  at 
coniennplaif  Uir  artTDriive  vth!T£t  of  onr  FTStem^s  common  oeater  asii 
operates  outward  as  fur  hf  ihe  orhii  of  Jajater,  in  the  inrerac  late  of 
the  squnre  of  the  disianrf..  and  endearor  to  aseertam  what  its  effect 
on  thai  body  woald  be  imder  sncL  a  nik  of  daaioatiaB.  A  ■aaBcut^s 
refler tioD  will  saiisfr  us  ihai  the  lower  limb  of  Jnpitcr  wiD  be  ftf 
more  affected  br  tlus  attmnion  ihan  the  upper  one,  in  ooDsequenn 
of  its  being  {hx  iis  o^x  dzameter)  nearer  the  fod  from  which  tha 
force  radiates  ihui  ruks  Lis  moiion.  The  distance  across  the  disc  of 
that  Itodr  niust,  ai  tlie  usuiij  rate,  cause  some  oonsiderable  diminaiioD 
of  graviiT.  and  wou}d  proportionu})T  afiect  his  mass  and  motion;  to 
this  rapid  decrease  erf  ihe  xrrai-iiating  foroe  that  body  would  be  un- 
eqniillv  exp(»sed.  The  rate  cf  dir.iinuLion  continuing  outward  through 
the  bodT*^  whole  mass,  we  musi  perceive  that  the  upper  limb  woold 
be  n)c»re  at  lil^env  to  move  fivward  in  space  than  the  lower  hmb,  which 
would  be  subject  lo  so  much  more  n^straint.  We  hare  seen  (what it 
by  iJ]  ad  mined  >  that  the  centra]  eT\ersj  actiag  at  this  decreasii^ 
rate,  makes  the  planets  fal]  frcun  a  taz^-nt  to  their  oriuts  so  much  in 
eTery  second  of  lime,  and  that  the  fall  of  one  second  is  tnmdened 
int'.'  the  f-i^rwa?^  moiioii  of  the  next :  but  this  forward  motion  must  bo 
far  fr'.iTE  f qually  fr*^  in  a]l  parts  oi  the  planet.  Were  the  attiactire 
forr-^  by  wLitb  the  lK.»iy  is  msde  to  fall  of  equal  enei^  throaghoat 
the  wbf'ie  mas,  all  pans  bt-ini:  oquaDy  affiected  thereby,  the  body 
would  make  bm  odo  rotation  on  its  axis  while  making  a  reToluiion  ia 
it?  <»rb:t.  But  by  this  inequaliiv  or  diminution  of  force  the  lower  limb 
is  c  DiiLUaJly  restnci/ed  and  held  back  in  its  tang«itile  speed  by  this 
preporid^ranc*  rA  Erra^iiaiinij  aitractxm  over  that  of  the  apper  fiml^ 
which  be:r>?  ^o  much  more  free  lo  exercise  tangentOe  motion,  carries 
itwrlf  forwJ:rd  in  advance  of  the  restricted  limb,  and  consequently 
oc'mmuni'rai-es  to  the  mass  a  rollincr  motion. 

Wer*;  we  xo  suppose  the  gravitating  effect  on  aU  sides  of  a  planet 
Uj  \jtt  e<]ual.  and  thai  thereby  it  could  not  rotate  at  all,  but  that  a 
iJuJd  mtAiMTCi  was  in  the  occupancy  of  its  orUt,  with  a  density  dc- 
cr^rafelrj^  acro^A  that  path  and  its  diameter,  with  the  same  ratio  of 
diminution  a<>  the  gravitating  force,  no  one  would  question  but  in 
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sach  a  case  the  body  would  acquire  a  uniform  rolling  motion  (as  it 
was  forced  forward  in  such  a  medium )» in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
obstruction  presented  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  Neither  will  it 
be  disputed,  that  were  the  diminution  of  density  in  such  obstructing 
medium  inverted,  it  would  balance  the  corresponding  inequality  of  the 
gravitating  effect  as  it  now  operates.  The  body,  in  this  case,  would 
have  no  rotating  motion  at  all.  If,  therefore,  we  can  so  readily  com- 
prehend what  would  be  the  unquestionable  effect  of  an  unequally  in- 
terposed medium  of  a  fluid  character,  we  can  perceive  no  difficulty  in 
apprehending  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  unequally  interposed  at- 
tractive force.  Where  there  is,  as  in  this  case,  an  infinitely  repeated 
tfftci,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  infinite  repetition  of  cause^  and  we 
know  of  no  force  that  could  be  the  means  of  this  infinity  of  effect,  but 
the  everlasting  and  immutable  exercise  of  gravity.  And  as  no  body 
can  bj  any  possibility  have  its  gravitating  energy  concentrated  in  a 
pcmii,  it  necessarily  follows  that  bodies  must  gravitatingly  affect  each 
other's  masses  very  unequally,  for  no  several  parts  of  any  body  that 
iBvi^ves  bulk  (which  all  bodies  do)  can  be  subject  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  its  power,  because  of  unequal  distances  from  their  own  com- 
mon centers,  and  from  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  attracted. 
Where  such  must  be  the  case  with  every  mass,  however  minute, 
sorely  its  effect  will  not  be  inconsiderable  when  operating  upon  bodies 
ol  such  diameter  as  our  planets,  particularly  the  largest  of  them,  as  in 
that  of  Jupiter,  whose  diameter  is  so  extensive,  and  its  effect  so  con- 
spicuous, as  that  his  rotating  motion  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  his 
revolution  round  the  sun.  Of  this  we  are  constantly  made  sensible 
by  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  which  are  its  unerring  indications. 

We  oertainly  could  not  have  a  much  better  proof  of  the  effect  of 
unequal  obstruction  upon  a  spherical  body  in  motion,  than  we  have 
in  this  exhibition  of  two  oceanic  waves  of  elevation  on  opposite 
sides  of  our  earth  at  the  same  time.  The  restraint  of  the  centrifugal 
fltifeet  by  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  earth's  lower  limb  elevating 
the  aqueous  fluid  by  a  subduction  of  its  innate  affinity  for  the  body 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  certainly  evidence  of  a  force  somewhat 
obstmctive  oi  free  motion  ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  where  our 
earth  is  less  restricted  by  gravitating  energy,  there  is  a  correspond- 
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ing  tide  caa:$eii  hv  the  no  re  fre«  aotloa  of  ccntnfbg»I  energy ,  a  fi>roe 
which  oa^«4»:4  the  Tke  suodtiotlva  of  the  affinitr  of  mstter  fi>r  its 
coinm<  Q  oei.ter  ..f  ^mvirv.  tln^rn  vhJch  it  is  more  readily  svung 
fbnrar.i  r»y  lis  owa  nj:dtiii;z  momentum,  by  being  of  fioid  character. 
This  ^Ti^^iier  fr^^-?pa  of  the  outer  side  of  oar  earth  to  fling  itself 
turwani  In  spooe  4uC  which  a  duid  most  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
sensible  lQdI«:-aror.  it  h^virg  freedom  of  motion  among  its  own 
particles),  is  certalcly  provoi  beyciod  controversy  by  the  eihibition 
f>f  ihe^  ti'ial  waves  in  •»p^->$ite  sides  of  oar  earth,  which  will  be 
fixind  tii  explain  in  a  much  more  conclusive  manner  than  any  other 
existing  hyp'>rbe$is  all  the  phenomenal  £tcts  for  whieh  it  has  been 
otherwise  difficult  to  account.  These  tides  approximating  as  near 
as  may  be  expected  from  the  inert  character  of  the  a«^aeous  mass,  a 
line  passing  from  the  common  center  of  gravity  throughout  the 
center  of  our  earth,  the  n3tating  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  tidal 
waves  of  the  ocean  are  ct>nsequent  from  the  same  cause,  and  confir- 
matory of  their  origin  as  being  but  the  sensible  expression  of  this 
inequality  of  the  gravitating  elfect  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  our 
earth,  which  is  still  further  indicated  and  established  by  the  greater 
elevation  of  these  oceanic  waves,  when  the  force  of  the  moon  is 
acting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  sun  ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  two 
forccH  futing  together  is  certainly  better  calculated  to  increase 
the  gnivirating  and  restrictive  effect  of  the  earth's  roost  conjuno 
tive  or  af>f»roxirnate  matter  on  her  lower  limb  for  the  common 
attra/ttiv«!  f;«!nfor,  tho  consequence  of  which  is,  that  this  combination 
of  (nrcc.  lH'r;ornos  nK>st  sensibly  efliective  upon  oceanic  fluidity,  it 
b*jirig  rnoTtt  Huscefjtihle  of  sensibly  responding  to  the  force,  as 
U  evinrcil  \>y  its  wave  of  elevation  in  the  direction  of  this  force. 
'l*he  njMX  r)rthis  wave  b<jing  constantly  somewhat  behind  the  line  of 
c'/DJn native  force,  proves  that  such  force  can  not  effect  the  instanta- 
neoim  rjiotion  tpf  matter  into  perfect  coincidence  with  itself,  and  that 
tho  fnj:'j^vi'(rn\M  of  this  wave  and  force  must  be  to  retard,  to  some 
i'vrUi\i\  jxtoiit,  the  forward  motion  of  the  earth's  lower  limb,  while 
thi-  rxfiTior  llriil),  bccjiiiso  of  gravity's  rate  of  diminution  by  dis- 
taniT,  will  have  greater  freedom  of  forward  or  rectilineal  motion, 
In  virtue  of  the  constantly  acquired  momentum  consequent  from 
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her  infinity  of  fall  from  a  tangent  being  less  obstructed  at  this  time, 
by  which  it  will  be  tangentially  swung  forward  in  constant  advance 
of  her  most  highly  attracted  side,  and  by  which  will  be  equally 
imparted  that  rotatory  motion  about  her  own  axis,  which  physicists 
erroneously  assume  to  have  been  by  a  primary  impulsion.  This 
very  repetition  of  fall  from  a  tangent  and  tidal  waves  of  the  ocean 
is  certainly  conclusive  that  the  force  which  can  effect  both  must  be 
of  such  a  powerful  character  as  would  soon  have  extinguished  any 
initial  impetus  that  could  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  our 
earth,  as  a  cause  of  her  projectile  or  rotatory  velocity,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  being  as  much  the  condition  of  matter  as  rest, 
which  is  so  absurdly  assumed  ;  or  had  the  earth's  rotatory  motion 
been  caused  by  any  special  and  primary  impulsion,  such  as  phys- 
icists &ncy,  it  is  certainly  very  evident  that  the  constantly  trans- 
ferable force  of  these  tidal  waves  and  their  friction  upon  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  earth  would  have  soon  brought  such  rotatory 
motion  to  rest.  By  the  attractive  afRnity  of  matter,  we  find  that  the 
motion  of  nature's  machinery  was  not  made  to  depend  upon  any  such 
inadequate  primary  impulsions,  but  that  the  force  of  every  moment 
is  in  equal  repetition  with  the  motions  of  every  moment.  Wo  are 
here  anticipating  the  consideration  of  the  tidal  waves  of  the  ocean 
before  we  have  even  contemplated  the  formation  of  the  aqueous 
substance  which  forms  the  ocean,  but  this  is  because  we  find  the 
same  effective  forces  which  gives  tangcntile  and  rotatory  motion  to 
our  earth,  to  be  precisely  identical  with  that  which  formed  and  gave 
motion  to  her  waters,  and  that  one  order  of  phenomena  proves  the 
principles  on  which  the  other  is  conducted,  so  that  they  reciprocally 
establish  the  forces  that  are  effective  of  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  decisively  conclusive  against  the  doctrine  of  any  perpetua- 
tion of  motion  by  initial  impulsion  as  physicists  now  have  it. 

We  find,  in  following  this  connection,  that  although  the  combined 
effect  of  the  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  acting  in  conjunction 
upon  the  forward  and  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  and  tides  of  the 
ocean,  are  not  constant,  yet  they  are  in  their  general  relations  com- 
pensatory ;  for  when  these  forces  are  in  opposition,  they  must,  to 
•ome  certain  extent,  be  reversed  in  their  effect,  in  so  far  as  when 
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dKj  are  acting  simaltaneooslj  npon  tbe  earth's  infenor  limb,  md 
thus  famishing  the  mAximam  of  retArd&tioa  mod  tidAl  ware  to  this 
infenor  surfiice.  the  superior  surflice  is  thus  left  more  free  to  swni^ 
itself  ft^rward  in  iti  tangential  niotion.  and  thus  elevate  the  saperior 
wmve  hv  virtue  of  this  ai^^elerated  momentum  of  the  fluid  and  more 
free  substance,  or,  rather,  its  less  attractive  force  in  falling  firom  a 
tangent,  than  the  waters  on  the  earth's  inferior  side ;  besides;  this 
greater  fireedora  for  the  earth's  solid  exterior  would  compensate  for 
the  greater  its*triction  of  her  interior  or  conjunctive  side.  In  this 
manner,  and  on  these  principles,  the  observed  tides  of  the  oeeaa 
ma  J  be  contemplated  in  that  harmonious  accordance  whidi  should 
alwavs  characterize  cause  and  etiect,  and  with  which  the  usoallj 
aanmed  laws  of  motion  have  not  such  perfect  parallelism. 

When  these  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  acting  in  ooojimctioii, 
they  are  necessaril v  both  restrictive  of  tangential  motion,  and  would 
induce  a  greater  fall  from  this  tangent,  only  for  the  more  free  mo- 
mentum of  the  earth^s  exterior  side,  in  which  its  eflfect  is  compensa- 
tory ;  and  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  moon  and  earth  most,  apon 
the  earth's  superior  surface,  when  in  opposition,  have  the  effect  to  re- 
tard rotatory  motion,  because  the  moon,  though  moving  in  the  same 
direction  of  the  earth's  rotation,  is  not,  by  about  one  twenty-sixth, 
as  fast ;  therefore  it  must  iiave  the  effect,  in  some  certain  degree,  to 
retard  the  more  free  swing  forward  there  would  be  to  the  earth's 
superior  surface  in  causing  rotatory  motion  than  were  no  such  lunar  at> 
trar;tlon  thus  interposed.  Conjunction,  by  opposing  a  greater  restraint 
upon  the  earth's  lower  limb,  necessarily  leaves  rotatory  motion  more 
free,  by  the  exterior  surface  being  less  restricted  in  the  exercise  of 
its  ac^iuired  momentum.  Opposition,  by  acting  on  both  sides,  must, 
to  Horne  considerable  extent,  leave  rotatory  motion  less  at  liberty  in 
its  revolutions.  But  this  variability  of  attractive  positions,  although 
having  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  waters  of  our  earth  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tidal  waves,  is  so  compensatory  as  not  sensibly  to  affect  the 
solid  mass  in  the  equability  of  its  rotation. 

We  thus  find  the  rotation  of  the  planets  around  their  own  axis  to 
1k3  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  revolutions  around  the  sun. 
We  likewise  find  in  the  spherical  formation  of  our  planets  that  thoj 
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must  have  beea  all  circulating  in  our  solar  system,  and  performing 
diurnal  revolutions  round  their  own  centers,  while  their  component 
matter  was  yet  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition ;  for  had  it  been 
otherwise,  their  equinoctial  diameters  would  not  even  now  have  been 
equal  to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  action  caused  by  their  diurnal  revo- 
lution, and  the  consequence  would  have  been  the  elevation  of  the 
ocean  high  above  all  the  more  solid  matter  of  the  earth,  particularly 
at  the  equator,  while  it  would  have  been  in  corresponding  depression 
at  the  poles. 

This  evidence  of  their  insolidity  being  unquestionable,  is  again 
demonstrative  of  another  fact,  which  is,  that  while  the  planets  were 
in  such  fluid  condition,  their  axis  of  revolution  and  rotation  must 
necessarily  have  both  been  in  one  plane,  as  there  could  have  been 
no  existing  cause  for  their  being  inclined  to  each  other  in  the  small- 
est possible  degree.  Orbitual  motion,  with  unequal  resistance  across 
the  moving  body,  being  the  prime  generator  of  rotary  motion,  in  a 
fluid  mass,  it  could  not  have  inclined  the  centrifugal  plane,  or  the 
plane  of  the  equinox,  in  any  degree  from  the  plane  of  its  own  path. 

Now,  agreeable  to  the  formation  of  things  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
we  perceive  that  our  several  planets,  by  being  in  a  plastic  state, 
could  not  have  performed  their  respective  orbitual  and  axual  mo- 
tions, except  in  the  same  plane.  Such  would  certainly  seem  to  sig- 
nify that  the  system  which  would  so  surely  beget  such  a  condition 
of  things  can  not  but  be  erroneous,  as  none  of  our  planets  are  now 
found  restricted  to  any  such  rule  as  causes  in  them  that  perfect  co- 
incidence between  their  respective  planes  of  revolution  and  rotation, 
as  the  attractive  force  alone  would  determine.  We  will  not  antici- 
pate, but  simply  remark  here  that  while  this  ruling  force  would 
make  sure  the  perfect  coincidence  of  their  planes,  it  could  only  be 
done  when  the  masses  were  in  a  fluid  state,  fluid  conditions  being 
such  as  would  under  no  circumstances  restrict  the  full  operation  of 
gravitating  force  in  causing  this  coincidence  of  motion. 

We  have  already  observed,  and  may  now  calculate  with  certainty, 
that  our  planetary  masses  were  the  first  outwardly  aggregated  bodies 
that  gravitating  force  ruled  to  their  positions  in  our  solar  system, 
their  magnitudes  making  them  more  subject  to  gravitating  affinity, 
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the  relative  rates  of  motion  among  bodies  being  in  the  ratio  of  the 
force  exercised  by  each  constituent  atom.  After  the  planets,  agree- 
able to  this  rule,  would  follow  masses  of  lesser  magnitude,  or  those 
by  which  the  planets  are  now  accompanied  in  their  annual  circuit 
round  the  sun.  But  these  associations  could  not  have  been  formed 
separate  from  our  system,  because  the  balance  which  could  originallj 
have  sust^iined  the  planets  or  primary  masses  in  a  stationary  position, 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  such  an  outside  force  as  would 
have  caused  the  revolution  of  satellites.  But  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions would  no  longer  exist  after  these  planetar}-  bodies  took  up 
their  position  in  our  planetary  sphere,  because  each  of  the  planets 
themselves  would  then  constitute  a  force  by  which  one  foci  of  an  ellip- 
tical path  could  be  formed,  and  our  common  center  of  solar  gravity 
would  constitute  the  other.  Having  thus  the  essential  elements  for 
the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  elliptical  motion,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  by  what  means  it  was  that  the  secondary  bodies  were 
made  to  take  up  their  positions  and  circulate  round  their  primaries, 
and  with  them  round  the  common  center  of  gravity.  The  planets 
being  the  principal  forces  by  which  these  secondary  bodies  were 
made  to  fall  from  their  native  positions,  would  necessarily  incline 
them  more  or  less  to  that  direction  in  which  they  themselves  were 
traveling.  These  forces,  and  that  of  our  common  center  of  gravity, 
increasing  ir^  a  given  ratio  as  the  bodies  descended  from  their  por- 
tions, would  have  a  correspondingly  increasing  effect  upon  their  mo- 
tions and  paths,  and  those  planets  being  in  greater  proximity  in  that 
part  of  their  passage  where  their  own  and  the  central  force  acted  in 
conjunction  (which  would  be  at  each  return  of  the  planet  in  making 
its  circuit  round  the  common  center),  would  very  much  influence 
their  directions  and  motions,  wliich  would  be  increased  at  every  peri- 
odical return  of  the  planet  until  the  attractions  were  of  sufiicient 
force  to  urge  this  descending  body  onward  with  tlio  planetary  mass 
while  making  its  circuit  round  the  sun ;  in  which  case,  by  its  forward 
projection  in  following  the  planet  and  its  fall  to  the  attractive  center, 
it  would,  by  this  new  combination  of  force,  form  for  itself  an  orbit  of 
ellipticity,  having  the  planet  as  one  of  its  foci,  and  the  force  of  the  sun 
continually  forming  the  other. 
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Thus  with  all  the  requisites  for  its  perpetual  appropriation,  this 
secondary  body  would  be  made  to  revolve  with  and  around  its  pri- 
mary in  endless  perpetuation.  Had  the  force  of  one  planet  been  in- 
sufficient to  have  appropriated  the  body  as  a  permanent  appendage 
daring  one  transit,  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the  planet  could 
have  made  another  revolution  of  the  heavens  this  secondary  might 
have  fi&llen  below  his  path.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  forced  to  fall 
fiirther  for  a  permanent  position  in  our  system,  or  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  planet  on  his  return.  The  first  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  be 
the  most  likely  to  take  place,  for  by  the  constant  fall  of  the  body, 
the  centra]  attractioii  would  so  continue  to  increase*  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  falling  body,  after  being  within  the  planet's  orbit, 
to  follow  and  ascend  round  the  planet  as  an  inversion  of  that  order 
which  existing  energies  would  force  to  prevail.  But  as  there  is  a 
possibility,  there  may  likewise  be  a  probability ^  that  such  a  phenom- 
enon may  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  ; 
and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  more  obstacle  to  the  perpetuation  of  such 
a  motion  when  once  formed,  than  to  that  which  usually  obtains.  It 
is  strongly  suspected  that  some  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  follow 
dus  inverted  order  of  motion,  which  in  reality  is  not  so  much  sur- 
prising when  we  take  into  consideration  how  vastly  remote  that  planet 
is  from  the  center  of  attraction,  and  how  feeble  that  attraction  would 
act  on  the  falling  body.  We  may  expect  to  find  both  his  and  Nep- 
tune's satellites  circulating  with  less  respect  to  the  planes  of  their  or- 
bits  or  their  directions  than  the  more  interior  systems  of  secondary 
diaracter  ;  these  outfeide  orders  not  having  penetrated  sufficiently 
fiff  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  such  forces  as  have  ruled  the  more  sys- 
tematic order  of  the  inside  systems,  and  bent  to  partial  coincidence 
with  their  own  the  paths  of  their  several  members. 

The  angles  which  the  paths  of  satellites  may  form  to  the  orbits  of 
outside  planets  may  possibly  be  very  great,  but  there  is  no  proba- 
bility, or  even  possibility,  of  their  ever  being  found  to  circulate  (it 
right  angles.  Because  by  whatever  direction  they  may  have  de- 
soended  toward  these  planets,  i\ie\T  forward  motion  must  have  impart- 
ed to  them  a  part  of  their  own  direction.  Inverted  orbits  or  mo- 
tions, at  almost  e^erj  inclination  save  that  of  right  angles,  are  like- 
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wise  possible,  because  of  the  feeble  effect  of  central  attraction  upon 
falling  bodies.  The  slow  motion  of  the  remote  planets,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  take  to  make  their  revolution,  may  make  them 
pass  a  secondary  body  on  its  descent  at  too  great  a  distance  to  force 
it  to  follow  them  on  that  passage.  The  progressive  descent  of  such 
secondary  may  have  brought  it  below  the  path  of  the  planet  before 
his  next  periodical  return,  although  not  so  far  but  it  must  yield  to 
its  attractive  force,  follow,  and  become  a  subject  of  this  new  system. 
If  so,  and  being  below  the  planet,  and  following  somewhat  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  path,  it  is  certainly  very  evident  it  could  not  revolve 
round  him  in  the  usual  direction  of  from  west  to  east;  for  to  do  this, 
it  would  have  to  retrace  its  descending  course,  and  again  rise  above 
the  planet's  path  in  the  rear  of  that  body  while  making  its  revolution 
round  him,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  of  all  the  jules  of  motion, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  having  passed  below  the 
planet's  path  before  the  consummation  of  this  social  and  eternal  com- 
pact which  binds  them  together,  and  having  no  reason  to  retrace  its 
descending  way,  its  revolution  round  him  could  only  be  in  an  invert- 
ed order  to  those  bodies  that  never  pass  below  the  planet's  path,  but 
in  advance  of  that  body  while  making  their  revolutions  round  him. 
Thus  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  it  was  that  both  planets  and 
satellites  were  dragged  in  succession  into  our  system's  association  by  a 
sweeping  of  that  zone  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  had  their  nativities 
first,  by  a  displacement  of  one  of  their  number,  and  then  by  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  each  other  while  sweeping  round  this  great  circle,  and 
how  they  were  disposed  of  as  they  severally  fell  from  the  positions  in 
which  they  were  partially  aggregated.  The  attractive  grapnels  of  one 
disturbing  the  balance  of  the  other,  and  the  combination  of  forces  pre- 
venting perpendicular  descent,  it  is  likewise  very  perceptible  how 
secondary  bodies  were  intercepted  in  their  fall  toward  our  system's 
center  by  the  planets  in  their  periodical  passages  radiating  so  many 
rays  of  entanglement  as  to  gather  them  all  up,  and  variously  appro- 
priating them  among  the  most  superior  masses  of  larger  magnitudes. 
Indeed,  this  gravitating  energy  of  planetary  masses  has  guarded  the 
the  heavens  so  effectually,  that  but  one  of  these  secondary  bodies  has 
been  permitted  to  pass  below  the  path  of  Jupiter,  except  in  their  rev- 
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olutions  round  him.  And  it  is  really  surprising  how  our  moon  could 
have  escaped  becoming  an  appendage  to  that  or  some  other  of  the 
extensive  masses  so  constantly  sweeping  the  heavens  in  their  cir- 
cuits round  the  sun.  He  and  they  must  have  been  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  heavens  when  our  moon  or  any  of  the  inferior  planets 
that  circulate  within  his  orbit,  were  on  their  passage  inward,  for  their 
powers  of  appropriation  are  so  great  (of  which  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  magnitude  of  his  and.  their  masses  and  the  number  of 
their  subordinates),  that  we  can  not  well  see  how  inferior  bodies 
could  have  passed  through  that  space  in  which  their  power  was  pre- 
dominant, and  have  escaped  their  absorbing  influence,  even  while  • 
they  were  absent  on  their  periodical  circuit  of  the  heavens. 

Now  it  may  be  supposed,  and  perhaps  urged,  that  the  motions  of 
planets,  while  describing  their  orbits  round  the  sun,  could  not  impart 
to,  or  permanently  change,  the  direction  of  any  body  descending 
into  our  system  from  outer  space,  being,  as  it  may  seem,  that  the 
attractive  force  of  the  two  bodies  toward  the  intersecting  line  of 
their  passage  or  point  of  maximum  intensity  would  be  equal  and 
compensatory  to  that  exercised  after  such  passage.  One  force 
being  thus  assumed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  other,  may  be  supposed 
would  neutralize  any  permanent  effect,  so  that  their  motions  would  be 
equalized  as  before.  Now  we  conceive  that  it  will  require  but  a 
alight  consideration  of  this  subject  to  remove  the  misconception  to 
which  such  an  erroneous  idea  may  possibly  give  rise.  For  although 
we  find  compensatory  conduct  in  planetary  motion  in  general  no 
uncommon  thing,  it  will  by  no  means  apply  to  bodies  circumstanced 
like  these,  and  could  hold  good  in  the  planet  alone  were  the  other 
body  a  fixture.  But  such  not  being  the  case,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  planet  while  advancing  in  its  path,  and  coming  within  the 
gravitating  affinities  of  any  body  descending  toward  the  center  of  our 
system,  would  affect  and  be  affected  according  to  their  respective 


These  forces,  while  tending  to  conjunction,  would  be  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  path  of  the  descending  body  would  therefore  be  propor- 
tbnally  bent  toward  the  approaching  planet,  and  the  planet  being 
proportionally  accelerated  in  his  forward  motion  toward  the  descend- 
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ing  body,  would  shorten  the  time  otherwise  necessary  to  reach  that 
point  in  its  orbit  at  right  angles  to  this  body's  descending  path  (which 
would  be  the  mnxiraum  force  and  effect  consequent  from  progressive 
approximation),  this  mnximum  force  being  partially  made  up  by 
diminution  of  distance  consequent  from  tlie  body's  fall.  Now  these 
mutual  forces,  besides  be?ng  thus  increased  in  intensity,  would  con- 
tinue their  effect  much  longer  as  one  body  was  receding  from  the 
other,  with  their  motions  in  one  direction  (hoi^ever  different  their 
speed),  than  they  could  have  done  during  their  approximation  with 
their  motions  reversed  so  as  to  be  in  meeting  directions.  Thence  it 
was  that  remote  masses  of  matter  merging  toward  one  great  central 
attraction  would  be  made  to  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  first  dis- 
turbing mass,  because  of  their  mutual  effect  on  each  other  communi- 
cating to  the  whole  one  general  tendency.  These  mutual  affinities 
being  so  vastly  remote  from  the  effect  of  the  all-absorbing  central 
force,  would  have  nmple  time  to  operate  upon  each  other  in  the 
manner  we  have  indicated ;  all  which  is  deducible  from  gravitating 
energy.  Although  the  possibility  exists,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
that  in  remote  space  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
as  regards  secondary  bodies,  and  the  more  remote,  the  more  such  ex- 
ception is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  because  the  lateral  position 
of  a  descending  body  would  make  its  angle  more  obtuse  to  the  path 
of  an  exterior  planet,  because  of  its  being  so  remote  from  the  center, 
and  whose  comparatively  slow  motion  would  affect  it  longer  and 
farther  than  those  circulating  in  inferior  positions ;  and  they  by  being 
so  remote  would  have  a  greater  range  of  action  each  ^ide  the  plane 
of  their  orbits,  which  would  be  calculated  to  cause  the  orbits  of  their 
satellites  to  assume  greater  inclinations.  Such  inclinations  of  orbits, 
therefore,  are  to  be  inferred  only  from  the  relative  positions  the  second- 
ary or  satellital  masses  must  have  primarily  occupied  with  respect  to  the 
orbitual  planes  of  the  planets  round  which  they  revolve.  Tlie  more  re- 
mote their  native  position  from  such  planes,  the  more  ob'use  the  angle 
of  their  orbits  would  be  to  the  path  of  the  planet.  Any  secondary 
bodies  thus  circulating  at  high  angles  to  the  path  of  their  primaries 
must  necessarily  be  considerably  remote  from  them,  or  the  superiority 
of  force  exercised  by  their  equatorial  enlargements  would  finally  bring 
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about  greater  coincidence  in  their  planes  of  revolution.  In  all  the  mov- 
ing machinery  of  our  great  planetary  system,  there  is  not  a  motion  or 
inclination  that  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  constant  force  of  grav- 
ity; therefore  there  is  no  continuation  of  motion  by  initial  impulsion  in- 
dicated  here.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  necessarily  conse- 
quent from  the  operation^  of  that  great  and  all-important  energy,  as 
existing  Conditions  will  fully  testify.  We  have  ^nlready  deduced  from 
that  power  the  relative  position  in  space  of  our  great  system's  perma- 
nent center;  we  have  seen  ihe  necessity  of  its  liual  aggregation  in  mass 
of  all  the  matter  immediately  within  its  \iiry  comprehensive  sphere  of 
action.  This  being  the  only  permanently  aggregating  point  of  the 
whole,  no  portion  within  its  vast  range  of  power  could  have  been  per- 
petuated apart  from  this  mass,  as  there  could  (at  this  time)  have 
been  no  combination  of  forces  present  which  could  have  caused  in 
any  of  this  vast  field  of  aggregating  matter  the  required  motions  of 
conser\'ation ;  and  this  accounts  admirably  for  the  enormous  magni- 
tudes,  not  only  of  this  central  mass,  but  of  solar  bodies  in  general, 
when  compared  with  those  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  And 
these,  on  their  part,  in  consequence  of  their  separaie  action,  prove 
their  origin  to  have  been  on  the  confines  of  this  great  central  energy, 
or,  rather,  situated  between  such  primary  aggregating  influences,  and 
these  equally  balanced  by  all.  The  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
planets,  and  the  number  of  their  attendant  satellites,  are  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances ;  and  we  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  or  God's  ap- 
plication of  energy  to  matter  must  have  been  diflxircnt. 

We  find  the  very  remote  planets  again  getting  smaller,  and  less 
numerously  attended  than  those  next  in  inferior  position.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  because  of  their  being  so  remote,  and  consequently  slow  of  mo- 
tion ;  and  though  they  may  at  first  have  disturbed  stationary  masses 
exterior  to  themselves,  yet  the  vast  interval  of  time  tliat  would  neces- 
sarily elapse  between  their  leaving  any  such  disturbing  point  and 
their  return  to  it  again,  would  afford  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  much  matter  within  their  vast  orbits  and  their  special  powers  of 
absorption,  which  would  be  much  more  subject  to  interception  by  the 
next  inferior  planet,  in  cons-'quence  of  its  having  greater  concentra- 
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lion  of  energy  and  rapidity  of  motion,  thus  rendering  more  restrictive 
the  positions  at  the  different  points  of  its  orbit.  This  possibility, 
therefore,  of  the  inward  passage  of  mnsses  of  matter  being  more  and 
more  intercepted  at  every  planet's  path,  consequent  from  their  con- 
traction of  curve,  and  increase  of  velocity,  and  augmentation  of  bulk, 
would,  at  Jupiter's  place,  amount  to  almost  a  total  prohibition,  the 
force  of  that  mass  being  so  effective,  that  an  escape  from  interception 
would  be  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  any  other  circle  of  convergence. 
The  present  conditions  and  relative  positions  of  all  the  masses  that  be- 
long to  our  planetary  associations  proper,  indicate,  with  a  very  great 
degree  of  certainty  (as  we  have  already  seen),  that  they  were  all  de- 
rived from  a  belt  in  the  heavens,  occupying  but  a  limited  range  each  side 
of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But  it  would  be  very  surprising  indeed  if 
there  wei-e  no  exceptions  to  this  general  order  of  the  nativity  of  internal 
masses,  for  there  must  have  been  around  this  vast  sphere  many  other 
situations  iKan  in  this  planetary  zone  of  origination,  where  masses  of 
matter  could  have  been  aggregated,  and  from  which  they  may  have  de- 
scended into  solar  government.  But  nt  the  same  time  we  must  consider 
that  there  were  many  surrounding  suns  and  planetary  systems  to  be 
made  up  and  supplied  with  material  substances  and  circulating  bodies 
as  well  as  ours.  This  may  here  be  regarded  as  speculation,  with 
which  we  profess  to  have  nothing  to  do,  confining  ourselves  to  noth- 
ing but  truths  that  are  self-evident  from  the  circumstances,  so  that  in 
self-defense  we  will  simply  say  here,  that  we  will  conclusively  prove, 
in  its  proper  place,  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  feuns,  and  that  they  arc 
one  and  all  surrounded  with  systems  of  secondary  bodies  somewhat 
such  as  ours,  and  no  doubt  those  in  greatest  proximity  to  our  solar 
sphere  were  so  furnished  from  the  dividing  space  between  us  and 
them,  and  from  the  two  hemispheres  divided  by  that  zone  which  fur- 
nished our  secondary  bodies. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  our  system  appropriated 
more  than  a  very  small  part  of  these  remote  outlying  masses,  for 
her  grapnels  seem  to  have  been  thrown  out  only  in  one  direction  or 
one  plane  of  the  heavens,  leaving  for  kindred  and  more  convenient 
suns  the  supplies  of  all  the  other  quarters,  from  all  which  we  may 
safely  infer  that  they  circulate  around  their  primaries  in  planes  very 
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much  inclined  to  those  described  by  our  planets.  In  this  general 
distribution  of  the  inferior  masses  of  matter,  and  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  common  rule,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  numerous 
fitmily  of  small  bodies  that  our  neighboring  suns  let  slip  into  our 
system,  for  we  find  them  with  many  characteristics  uncommon  and 
seemingly  of  an  independent  origin  circulating  inside  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  All  the  planets  and  satellites  which  make  up  the  several 
regular  systems,  an<J  the  matter  of  which  they  are  mostly  composed, 
have  descended  from  that  zone  of  the  heavens  comparatively  but  little 
divergent  from  the  plane  of  their  orbits.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  at  least  very  surprising  had  no  material  bodies  entered  it  from 
any  other  quarter,  or  at  angles  greatly  divergent  from  the  paths  of 
the  planets  proper;  they  are  all  of  an  order  large  and  well-regulated 
in  their  relations,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  most  of  their 
eonstituent  matter  having  been  accumulated  from  an  approximate 
plane  in  the  great  circumferent  sweep  of  solar  action  while  making 
their  particular  circuits  in  this  zone  of  the  heavens,  would  permit 
no  body  or  substance  to  pass  without  being  appropriated  by  one  or 
other  of  them,  either  in  coalescence  or  as  an  encircling  body,  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  have  acquired  much  of  their  present  magni- 
tudes and  encircling  satellites ;  but  this  was  not  so  with  that  family 
of  more  independent  wanderers  known  as  the  asteroids :  thev,  in 
their  approach  to  the  center  of  gravity,  common  to  all,  having 
entered  planetary  space  at  high  angles  to  the  orbits  of  these  bodie>, 
as  most  of  the  existing  cometic  masses  generally  do,  would  thus 
escape  being  absorbed  or  appropriated  by  either  of  these  Iwdies,  and 
there  being  no  large  and  powerfully  effective  bodies  making  their 
revolutions  in  an  approximate  plane,  these  meteoric  masses  would 
take  up  such  orbitual  positions  as  the  combination  of  external 
forces  affecting  them  should  determine.  These  bodies  are  to  be 
regarded  as  having  consisted  of  matter  whose  attractive  effectivity 
in  the  aggregate  was  somewhat  intermediate  between  that  which 
compose  the  planets  proper  and  the  existing  comets,  their  present 
visible  magnitudes  being  but  the  more  effective  nucleus  portions ; 
all  of  their  exterior  enveloping  matter  that  could  assume  a  nebulous 
Aspect  when  involved  in  the  far-extending  envelope  of  the  sun  or 
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planets  having  been  thereby  absorbed,  the  residue  still  left  being 
sufficient  to  cause  solidity  to  that  portion  of  their  matter  which  is 
now  visible,  and  this  solidity  in  some  of  its  forms  may  be  safely 
inferred  because  of  their  reflections  of  light.  Had  it  not  been  so 
that  substances  entered  our  system  at  high  angles  from  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  since  they  circulated  round  the  sun,  wo  would  find 
their  superior  and  subsequent  accumulations  all  heaped  upon  the 
equato/,  which  certainly  has  not  been  the  case,  seeing  there  is  so 
much  of  it  piled  up,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  vhieh  becomes  readily  evident  when  compared  with  the  sea 
level.  Now  although  these  bodies  are  found  so  abundant  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  this  -is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  any  evidence  that  they  may  be  equally  plentiful  beyond  that 
planet,  or  between  that  and  Saturn,  for,  in  the  first  place,  these 
bo^lies  in  descending  from  space,  in  obedience  to  our  system's  center 
of  gravity,  would  be  much  more  apt  to  fall  within  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  between  who:>e  foree  and  that  of  the  sun  they  would  be 
ruled  into  their  present  positions  in  the  manner  that  may  be  possible 
for  mathematicians  to  ealeulato ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  had  any 
of  these  bodies  descended  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  ahd  Saturn, 
and  there  been  prevented  from  descending  farther,  one  or  other  of 
these  two  l>odies  would  have  apj»ro])niited  them  to  itself,  each  licing 
so  p«nverful  and  the  descending  body  not  having  so  much  of  the 
force  of  the  sun  to  act  in  its  conservation. 

Now  this  manner  of  accounting  for  the  origin,  introduction,  and 
M'(  iniiigly  indej>endent  relation  of  these  numerous  bodies,  not  only 
I  y  being  in  ])erfect  aeeordance  wilb  the  true  j)roccsses  and  principles 
(  rnaiiire,  is  certainly  in  itself  much  more  consistent  than  the  usual 
:  .ipi^osition  of  a  large  j>lanet  having  been  exploded  by  its  own  in- 
ternal forces  and  its  fragmentary  parts  thus  scattered  in  space, 
giving  to  them  their  eceenlric  motions,  an  idea  entertained,  we 
jrliould  say,  at  the  expense  of  both  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy. 

These  bodies  must  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Jupiter  by  making 
their  descent  at  a  very  high  angle  to  the  plane  of  his  path,  otherwise 
tlicy  could  not  have  all  escaped  the  appropriathig  power  of  thai 
body's  attraction  j  and  as  it  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but,  situated 
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as  he  is  with  reference  to  them,  his  force  had  much  to  do  in  determ- 
ining their  relative  positions  and  directions  and  even  their  present 
motions,  for  he  certainly  exercises  uncommon  power  over  them — 
enough  at  least  to  have  modified  very  mucli  the  sun's  force  upon 
them.  Had  Jupiter's  influence  upon  these  bodies  been,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,*greater  than  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  fraction  more 
than  the  sun  exercises,  we  should  have  found  them  now  circulatin'' 
round  him  as  his  satellites.  But  in  that  case  their  order  of 
motion  would  not  only  have  been  very  nuich  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  his  equator,  but  would  lil^ewise  have  been  inverted  or  contrary  to 
that  which  is  the  usual  course  of  both  the  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites. This  inclination  and  inversion  would  necessarily  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  their  coming  in  under,  and  at  a  high  angle  to,  his 
orbit.  But  as  it  is,  however,  their  distances  from  him  having  been 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  form  for  themselves  indei>endent  orbits 
round  the  sun,  as  a  consequence  of  his  superior  energy,  and  their 
distances  being  so  great,  and  the  respective  masses  so  small,  we  must 
necessarily  infer  much  greater  eccentricities  of  orbit  for  them  than 
for  the  larger  planets,  because  the  sun's  attraction  could  not  have 
the  same  effect  on  them,  situated  as  they  are  within  the  influence 
of  Jupiter's  attractive  power,  which  must  in  part  determine  their 
orbitual  relations.  Their  relative  sizes  and  remote  positions  are 
well  calculated  to  give  greater  comparative  efl^ect  to  the  external 
forces  which  give  elongation  to  their  orbits,  or  which  form  what  wo 
may  call  their  external  foci. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  in  all  this  vast  sphere  in  which 
our  sun  is  situated,  and  over  which  his  attractive  energy  is  predomi- 
nant, there  can  only  be  one  point  in  which  all  external  attractions  are 
equal.  It  is  suflTicient  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  every  other  point 
they  must  be  unequal,  affording  a  vast  field  for  diversity  of  force,  in 
all  which  there  must  be  an  infinity  of  directions  in  which  greater  or 
lesser  energy  is  exerted.  The  existence  and  direction  of  some  of  these 
forces  are  certainly  well  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  transverse 
axis,  or  aphelion  foci  of  the  orbits  of  our  planets,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  small  bodies  we  are  now  considering,  which  are  in  planes 
so  much  inclined  to  the  planes  of  the  other  planets'  paths,  but  which, 
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nevertheless,  must  have  great  effect  upon  them  ;  in  that  zone  of  the 
heavens  in  which  our  planets'  paths  are  usually  projected,  external 
forces  must  be  somewhat  considerable,  or  the  attractive  effect  of  the 
planets  upon  each  other  would  be  to  force  all  of  them  to  occupy  one 
plane ;  although  there  are  no  great  elongations  of  their  orbits,  yet 
when  we  consider  their  mass,  and  the  extent  of  the  sun's  energy,  it  is 
almost  surprising  to  see  them  so  much  affected  as  they  are  by  these 
external  forces;  for  the  very  circumstance  of  so  many  bodies  sweep- 
ing the  heavens  in  approximate  planes,  we  should  suppose  well  cal- 
culated to  equalize  in  some  degree  all  permanent  forces  external  to 
these  planetary  orbits ;  becrause  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  masses 
being  in  themselves  self-adjusting,  the  position  of  outward  bodies 
must,  to  some  certain  extent,  depend  on  inward  influences,  otherwise 
all  could  not  be  connected  with  all. 

The  greater  eccentricity  of  these  small  planets  is  but  another  proof 
that  external  forces  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  elliptical  orbits^ 
or,  we  may  say,  of  planetary  orbits  of  any  order,  for  we  have  al- 
ready seen  they  can  not  be  other  than  elliptical  and  have  permanency. 
In  these  small  bodies  we  perceive  a  much  greater  effect  than  such 
forces  could  have  upon  such  masses  as  the  larger  planets.  The  infe- 
rior planets,  i,e.,  those  next  the  sun,  being  comparatively  small,  and 
having  but  a  slightly  elongated  orbit,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  the  sun's  action  and  the  lessened  effect  of  exter- 
nal force.  Why  the  larger  planets  being  so  much  farther  from  the  sun 
are  not  more  elongated  in  their  ellipse,  is  because  no  attractive  point 
in  the  external  heavens  can  have  much  effect  upon  such  extensive 
masses. 

The  small  planets  we  are  now  contemplating,  and  which  are  somewhat 
out  of  the  usual  order  (having  their  orbits  projected  on  a  different  plane 
of  the  heavens  from  the  planets  proper),  being  so  far  removed  from  the 
sun's  influence  are  more  subject  to  the  effect  of  external  forces,  which 
form  their  aphelion  foci,  and  cause  considerable  eccentricity,  as  we  see 
exemplified  in  their  orbits.  This  family  of  asteroids  are  not  the  only 
bodies  belonging  to  our  systeni  considered  somewhat  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  formation  and  motion,  for  we  have  annular  masses  en- 
circling some  of  our  planets,  at  least  that  of  Saturn.     And  we  are 
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oftea  visited  by  erratic  bodies,  whose  ellipticitj  of  motion  and  consist- 
encies of  mass  may  be  somewhat  indefinite,  as  well  as  seemingly  alto- 
gether irreferable  to  the  action  of  gravity  alone.  But  as  it  would  be 
premature  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries  into  physical  develop- 
ment to  discuss  their  relation  to  that  force  (not  yet  being  possessed 
of  the  necessary  data),  we  will  defer  their  consideration  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  simple  premise,  that  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  as 
much  the  subjects  of  that  force  exclusively  as  any  mathematical  de- 
monstration can  make  them.  In  contemplating  the  manner  in  which 
planetary  masses  were  brought  to  circulate  in  obedience  to  our  sys- 
tem's attraction,  and  specifying  the  positions  in  which  they  were  ag- 
gregated, we  must  not  be  understood  as  signifying  that  they  were 
altogether  aggregated,  or  had  acquired  their  present  magnitudes  in 
their  native  positions,  for  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  ob- 
tained vast  accessions  of  matter  after  entering  our  system  and  encir- 
cling its  center  with  their  orbits.  Had  all  matter  been  aggregated, 
and  the  masses  obtained  their  magnitudes  before  these  bodies  had  left 
their  native  localities,  they  would  never  have  left  them  at  all ;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  relations  of  all  with  all  would  have  been  adjusted  as 
permanently  as  it  now  is,  and  the  only  bodies  that  can  now  be  in 
their  native  position,  are  those  which  are  the  centers  of  the  several 
solar  systems,  and  most  of  them  are  swung  round  their  centers  by  the 
forde  of  the  planetary  masses  encircling  them.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  more  evident  than  that  there  could  have  been  no  permanency 
in  the  relative  position  of  bodies  while  the  massive  aggregation  of 
matter  was  incomplete.  For  just  so  sure  as  no  body  could  have  de- 
parted from  its  position  after  gravity  had  consummated  a  final  aggre- 
tioD  and  consequent  adjustment,  just  so  sure  is  it  that  no  body  could 
have  materially  departed  from  its  position  during  the  early  process  of 
that  adjustment  without  changing  more  or  less  the  positions  of  all, 
and  becoming  itself  a  part  of  the  central  moss.  From  these  facts, 
therefore,  it  must  be  evident  that  masses  circulating,  not  only  in  our 
system,  but  in  every  other,  must  have  been  induced  from  tlieir  primary 
positions,  while  the  aggregating  process  was  still  going  on.  And,  in- 
deed, many  of  them  may  never  have  had  any  very  settled  locality  at 
all,  and  all  must,  more  or  less,  have  added  to  their  respective  magni- 
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tudes  during  mignil'n.n.  I^ut  what  tlie<o  magnitudes  wero  when  they 
sevenilly  a.ssunu'd  tht-ir  jjl  ictrs  in  the  respertive  systems  in  which  they 
now  circuhitt*  avouIJ  be  very  difiieiilt  to  define.  But  of  one  thing  wc 
are  well  as>u.ed,  nrim».ly,  thm  ihf:ir  CHn.--ituer.t  matter  (howevtr  great 
its  mass  may  have  bcv!ij, :  s  Wf  liave  al.eady  not  ced,  rau>t  have  been 
either  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  nr  their  fMrins  wuuld  not  now  Le  f  .shioned 
so  much  in  accord  inc-  wit'i  th.-  forces  flowing  fiom  centrifugal  action. 
Here  it  m:ty  not  bf  inipr  'pL*r  again  to  m^tice  the  very  imj^ortant  fact, 
that  while  maltt^r  wa<  thus  suscptiblo  of  cissuming  a  splicn/idal  con- 
formation in  ;  ccM:d  mc«  with  tin  ir  rotary  action,  the  axis  of  such  ro- 
tation must  hav.'  been  at  pr«ci>e!y  right  angles  to  the  jilane  of  their 
orbit,  that  is,  if  g  avity  was  the  force  by  which  thes  •  motions  were 
formed,  and  th^-re  are  no  natural  deductions  which  can  make  it  other- 
wise, whiL*  its  confirmation  is  more  and  more  tstnblished  by  every 
phenomenon  in  connect"on  therewith ;  and  nothing  is  more  conclusive 
of  the  fact  than  the  very  circumstaiice  that  may  seem  at  fiist  sight 
conclusive  to  the  contrary,  and  that  is,  none  of  their  revolutions  and 
rotations  an-  uo'C  in  the  same  piano.  Tliis  pamdoxcal  proposition, 
that  the  rame  force  which  could  not  do  otherwise  than  form  this 
coincidence  in  the  j 'lanes  of  revolution  and  rotation  should  thereafter 
be  as  ri^'orou-ly  lestricted  to  determine  against  ir,  is  one  which  will 
fully  e\j)lain  iis.-lf  a«^  we  progres<,  besides  at  the  same  time  bringing 
to  liglu  the  oause  of  s^me  very  important  phenomena  that  have 
hithertn  b<'fn  vi-ry  ol>.>cure.  * 

Now  tliat  we  have  contemplated  the  action  of  gravity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  m:i<N»s,  and  tlieir  ass  »ciations  in  our  system,  while  yet  their 
equatf>!i;i!  .ind  (»rVji'u.il  f)lanf'S  were  one,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
that  ;i-  ni  !t«r  nnd  i^ravity  mu>t  have?  been  everywhere  the  s;ime,  our 
conte.ni'lilif.n  comj  n-ln-nds  a  universe;  for  they,  together  with  the 
wisdom  l.y  wliirli  tlj.y  an-  dintcted,  being  the  only  principles  con- 
crned  in  the  gen(  nitinii  of  physical  things,  the  analogical  relations 
of  syshni  with  >y>t  ni  must  constitute  one  eiernal  unity,  made  up  of 
an  endlos  v.iriety  of  mai^niitudes,  motions,  forms,  and  conditions  of 
material  Mih^tanees.  It  can  not  be  incompatible  with  this  eternal 
unity,  or  be  ;'ny  violat'on  of  gravitatin'^r  eneriry,  that  there  should  be 
an  inliiiit;  of  f«jrms  in  the  association  of  sy>tems.     The  deducibility  of 
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double,  treble,  or  quadruple  huns  to  some  of  these  is  as  much  to  be 
derived  horn  gravity  and  its  laws  of  action  as  tliat  tliorc  .should  be 
but  one  sun  to  each  system. 

For  multiple  s\  stems  to  circulate  would  only  require  a  proportional 
extent  of  space  for  the  exercise  of  their  compound  moiimis  ;  for 
l^ravity  could  as  easily  govern  suns  with  their  compound  associations 
of  planets  and  satellites  round  one  common  contiT,  as  secondary 
bodies  only.  This  force  would,  in  every  instance,  del  ermine  the 
largest  mass  next  to  the  center  common  to  all,  which  would  be  that 
point  where  all  outward  attractions  intersect  in  equiiibiium,  and 
around  which  they  all  would  revolve.  The;  motions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  compound  systems  would  be  as  eilectually  secured  by 
the  combination  of  gravitating  forces  as  are  those  of  plan(?tary  motions 
in  general ;  and  the  fact  can  be  as  well  deduced  fiom  gravitating 
action  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  observation. 

A  question  may  arise,  from  whence  could  the  luminous  masses 
arrive  ?  or  where  could  they  have  been  aggn^gated  ?  Not,  surely,  in 
the  same  systems  or  spheres  in  which  they  now  circulate,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  such  would  have  hten  impossible.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  their  having  had  separate 
spheres  of  aggregation  for  themselves,  from  which,  in  the  process  of 
material  adjustment,  they  were  finally  dislodged,  and  made  to  c»ceupy 
a  conjugate  sphere.  This  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  for  during 
all  the  infinite  period  of  the  aggregating  process  the  relations  of 
bodies  with  bodies  must  have  been  underfroinix  incessant  eluuve. 
Indeed,  their  relative  positions  could  have  had  no  stability  until  grav- 
ity had  finished  its  aggregating  labor.  We  have  seen  in  the  lirsl,  or 
most  incipient  efforts  of  that  force,  that  it  must  have  been  divid*  d 
into  iin  infinity  of  miniature  spheres  of  action,  each  atom  constituting 
fur  itself  a  center.  These  spheres  would  n<  cessarily  enlaige  them- 
selves as  atoms  impinged  upon  atoms ;  and  as  these  substane<'s  further 
enlarged  themselves  by  contiguity,  so  would  their  spheres  of  aeiion 
extend.  And  this  process  woidd  necessarily  continue  until  all  was 
gathered  up  and  appropriated  in  their  present  associate  conditions, 
the  whole  range  of  difference  being  from  where  each  atom  form»'d  a 
separate  sphere  of  action  to  where  each  sun  now  does  the  same  thing. 
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This  consummation  must  necessarily  have  occupied  an  immensity  of 
time,  and  operated  an  infinity  of  change. 

Present  conditions  are  what  we  may  call  a  consummation  of  the 
aggregating  powers  of  gravity ;  but  still  that  force  is  left  as  far  un- 
satisfied as  ever,  for  its  whole  effort,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  sim- 
ply to  reduce  all  matter  over  which  it  has  any  control  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  but  one  common  center  or  point,  and  this  really  constitutes 
the  law  of  all  action,  for,  were  this  possible,  gravity  would  finally 
have  terminated  its  own  existence.  But  this  we  may  consider  it  has 
accomplished,  as  far  as  an  eternity  of  matter  and  its  impenetrability 
would  permit.  For  as  there  can  be  no  common  center  where  there 
is  no  common  circumference,  the  aggregating  operations  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  divided  among  an  infinity  of  detached  masses ;  and 
even  in  them  gravity  can  not  accomplish  its  own  satisfaction  by  any 
greater  concentration  than  it  has  already  eft'ected.  For  as  bulk  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  matter,  a  mass  can  not  be  made  to  occupy  a 
point.  Therefore  the  distribution  of  forces  consequent  on  the  infinity  of 
matter  and  its  massive  parts,  precludes  the  possibility  that  gravity  ever 
can  operate  its  own  finality  by  inducing  in  these  several  bodies  a  con- 
summation in  rest,  or  any  further  conjugation  in  mass,  to  which  its  activ- 
ity continually  tends,  but  which  as  continually  defeats  its  own  efforts. 

That  force  has  faithfully  executed  its  high  commission,  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  formation  and  distribution  of  substances  are  concerned  ;  so 
that  we  are  now  presented  with  the  most  subhme  spectacle  of  a  uni- 
verse; in  motion  by  the  simple  action  of  energy,  which  has  generated 
an  infinity  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  with  all  their  complexity 
of  kinds  and  characters,  motions  and  magnitudes,  in  infinite  associa- 
tion and  variety.  We  are  certainly  now  satisfied  by  what  we  have 
seen,  that  all  this  has  been  effected  by  the  simple  and  immutable 
effort  of  gravitating  energy  at  all  times  acting  upon  the  atoms  of  a 
simple  and  immutable  principle  of  substantive  existence  and  charac- 
ter. Facts  and  inferences  fully  demonstrate  the  proposition,  that  it  is 
the  sole  minister  of  Omnipotent  Mind  in  the  fabrication  of  worlds, 
suns,  and  systems.  He  only  could  have  so  adjusted  its  application  to 
the  material  on  which  it  was  to  operate,  as  to  have  made  it  productive 
of  present  conditions. 
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Had  the  application  of  this  power  embraced  all  matter  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  physical  speculators  usually  conjecture,  operations  would 
have  still  gone  on  to  the  extent  we  have  contemplated,  but  with  this 
very  important  diflference,  that  the  several  material  substances,  in  place 
of  the  magnitudes  they  now  possess,  could  have  occupied  no  greater 
extent  of  space  than  barely  sufficient  to  contain  their  sensibly  affected 
atoms. 

Interstitial  porosity  could  in  no  instance  have  prevailed,  for  all  mat- 
ter would,  in  such  a  case,  have  assumed  the  same  stubborn  soUdity 
without  any  subsequent  action  or  change  save  the  circulation  of  their 
ponderous  and  profitless  masses  among  each  other. 

It  will  certainly  be  safe  to  infer  that  Infinite  Wisdom  would  not  have 
occupied  himself  so  unworthily  as  to  have  worke  d  such  a  result,  or  the 
necessity  for  expansive  or  other  forces  by  which  such  a  consequence 
was  to  be  obviated ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  agencies  of  his  insti- 
tution -could  have  operated  beyond  or-  contrary  to  what  was  prescribed 
in  the  terms  of  their  commission  ;  and  no  commission  could  have  ema- 
nated from  him  to  effect  what  could  have  been  defective,  sO  as  to  re- 
quire remedial  agencies ;  and  as  there  is  no  questioning  the  credentials 
of  the  gravitating  power,  as  being  commissioned  by  high  Heaven,  its 
functions  must  necessarily  have  been  in  perfect  compatibility  with  the 
contemplation  of  a  physical  universe.  Therefore  to  that  force  alone 
hare  we  to  look  for  physical  development  in  all  its  forms,  fashions, 
and  phenomena^ 

Now,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  contemplated  the  effect  of  this  force,  we 
have  found  it  to  answer  all  the  purposes  admirably.  But  we  have 
only  considered  it  with  reference  to  aggregation  and  motion,  and 
we  likewise  find  both  might  have  been  equally  produced  were  the  grav- 
itating attraction  equally  inherent  in  every  atom  of  matter.  (An  opin- 
ion advocated  by  physical  teachers,  and  that,  too,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bulk,  a  property  usually  assigned  them.)  But  as  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  order  of  nature  in  its  more  ethereal,  active, 
and  life-like  phenomena  by  this  species  of  its  application,  we  will  pursue 
our  further  inquiries  under  the  assumption  with  which  we  set  out,  viz., 
that  gravitating  attraction,  in  place  of  being  applied  equally  to  every 
ctom,  was  attached  only  to  a  definite  portion  of  them,  and  to  these 
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with  various  degrees  of  intensity  ;  by  which  provi>ion  and  discrimi- 
nating application,  as  directed  by  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  v.kh  \\hom 
the  great  j)hysical  sclieme  had  its  origin  ;  we  hold  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  ^^ere  made  to  follow ;  and  this  nece.Siity  is  not  only 
inferable,  but  conclusive,  from  the  fact  that  matter  impiessed  by  that 
power  (in  furtherance  of  his  own  great  scheme)  with  this  gravitating 
attribute,  must  hav».:  been  so  affected  with  leference  U^  all  subsequent 
phenomena,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  misapplication  in  the 
most  remote  particidar.  Its  rules  of  restriction,  therefore,  with  lespect 
to  extent  and  degree  of  intensity,  must  have  been  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  designs  of  that  IJeing  who  v»as  so  well  qualiGed  to  determine 
what  Wijs  right  and  required. 


C|<tptcr  C^m. 


Defign.  how  carried  out— EffctU  (»f  OravKy— SIzo  of  tho  Eartb  when  first  encircling  the  Sun— 
Plff.nnl  F<>rnns  «»r  SolidSf  Liquids  and  Gasics— Subtilty  of  Nature's  0[)eratlon»— Prejvure 
of  hi«4>nftiblc  Fluid — Its  Agency  In  all  Pheni>mena— 9atam*8  Kings — Comets,  how  Formed— 
Nebula. 


ScuELY  none  will  question  tlic  existence  of  design  in  physical  con- 
diiions ;  and  if  ihere  be  design,  it  must  have  been  imparled  lo  the  at- 
oms of  matter  whicli  were  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  such  conditions ; 
and  this  tranj^fer  of  power  must  have  been  complete  and  peifect  at  the 
puriod  when  these  atom-;  v;ere  endowed  with  that  energy  which  made 
all  action  and  moiion  subs>ervient  to  a  consummation  of  the  whole 
physical  sclicme,  so  far  as  tlie  force  of  that  term  will  serve  in  such  a 
place ;  for  an  absolute  consummation  or  finality  to  physical  conditions 
b  no  more  compatible  witli  the  economy  of  nature  than  is  absolute  rest, 
vhich  we  have  found  never  can  exist  among  the  physical  creations. 
The  particular  detiiils  of  this  wise  distribution  of  power  among  the  ul- 
timate atoms  of  matter  in  all  its  grades  and  degrees  we  may  not  be 
able  to  define,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  deduce  from  general  action  a 
K'eogniiion  of  the  fact,  and  that  enough  of  metaphysical  matter  has 
b'^'i^n  irapre^>ed  for  all  the  pui'posos  of  physics  agreeable  to  the  Omnip- 
t^tent  plan,  and  that,  nor  any  subsequent  attachment  of  energy  to  meUi- 
ph)Vical  multer  need  be  contemplated,  as  the  scheme  of  physics  must 
necfssaiily  have  been  a  perfect  one  when  formed,  or  the  wisdom  of 
^od  was  not  infinite.     We  certainly  have  powers  of  comprehension 
sufficient  to  follow  the  action  of  this  power  with  such  accuracy  as  io 
understand  the  process  by  which  it  atlected  phenomena  in  general. 
^^e  have  already  traced  its  action  in  the  transfer  of  atoms,  and  tiie 
formation  and  association  of  substances  and  systems.     But  at  the  sam'> 
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time  we  have  found  that  all  these  substances  are  in  reality  very  far 
from  being  what  it  is  supposed  gravitating  energy  would  have  made 
them ;  t.  e.,  substances  of  perfect  solidity.  At  least  they  are  not  now 
what  our  senses  call  such,  for  our  experience  would  seem  to  prove  all 
substances  to  be  but  a  physical  framework  for  interstitial  vacuities. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  deduce  how  this  energy,  in  its  assorted  or- 
der, could  have  effected  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Granting  that  the 
separate  atoms  of  matter  were  unequally  endowed  with  the  gravita- 
ting energy,  who  can  calculate  how  far  their  combinations  could  be  car- 
ried out  ?  Its  first  effect  would  be  to  make  nuclei  of  these  atoms  most 
liberally  endowed,  around  which  others  less  affected  would  concentrate 
in  spherical  masses,  of  whose  extreme  minuteness  we  can  form  no  con- 
jecture, though  perhaps  composed  of  myriads  of  gravitating  atoms,  be- 
sides the  intermixture  of  those  not  at  all  affected  by  tliat  force.  For  in 
the  feeble  efforts  of  incipient  action,  we  do  not  suppose  all  sucli  would 
be  at  once  excluded  from  these  first  formed  or  forming  spheres.  In 
these  incipient  formations  there  could  have  been  but  little  diversity  of 
character,  circumstances  only  varying  by  a  simple  modification  of  the 
force  by  which  they  were  foi*med.  The  constituent  atoms  of  these 
primitive  spheres  must  have  arranged  themselves  round  their  center 
in  the  ratio  of  their  force,  consequently  would  have  decreased  in  grav- 
itating energy  from  the  central  atom  outward  by  stratums  of  less  and 
less  affected  atoms.  This  fact  is  deducible  from  two  obvious  circum- 
stances :  first,  the  greater  energy  would  not  give  way  to  the  less,  in  de- 
termining their  relative  positions  around  the  common  center  in  the  for- 
mation of  sphericals,  those  that  were  the  most  energetic  taking  prece- 
dence of  those  that  were  less  so  ;  and,  second,  that  every  acquisition  to 
the  sphere  would  so  augment  its  attractive  powers,  as  to  have  effect  on 
atoms  of  still  more  feeble  energy  that  could  not  in  their  positions  have 
been  acted  on,  except  by  such  combination  of  force.  Thus  the  denser 
or  most  gravitating  atoms  would  occupy  the  center,  and  those  of  the 
least  specific  gravity  would  form  an  atmosphere  over  all. 

In  the  most  simple  and  incipient  efforts  of  gravitating  action,  there- 
fore, such  must  have  been  the  character  of  the  first  molecular  forma- 
tions, and  they  must  have  been  perfect  in  structure  with  their 
constituent  matter  progressively  diminishing  in  ponderosity  from 
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their  centers  to  their  circumferences.  We  can  make  ourselves  sure 
of  this  universal  form  of  structure,  even  though  millions  and  milli«>nd 
were  required  to  make  a  visible  particle,  so  that  the  form  and 
character  of  the  most  fundamental  molecules  are  more  susceptible 
of  demonstrative  construction  than  substances  that  are  appreciable 
by  our  senses.  Now  the  force  which  so  necessarily  formed  these 
primary  spheres  would  as  surely  cause  their  coalescence ;  but  by 
that  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  constituent  molecules, 
by  becoming  confluent  in  the  general  mass,  would  not  retain  their 
own  forms,  for  primary  globules  made  up  of  ultimate  atoms  of 
unequal  energy  would  necessarily  arrange  themselves  agreeably  to 
that  energy  from  the  center  outward,  which  future  combinations  or 
conditions  could  hardly  subvert,  for  these  atoms  could  not  flow 
together  in  the  formation  of  any  more  massive  substances  in 
abnegation  of  their  own  forms,  because  the  less  ponderous  atoms 
of  their  circumferences  could  no  more  penetrate  to  the  center  of  those 
contiguous  than  they  could  to  their  own  center.  The  lighter  atoms 
of  the  surface  could  not  displace  the  heavier  ones  of  the  center, 
neither  could  they  frustrate  contiguous  sphericals;  but  while  the 
lighter  atoms  could  make  no  progress  inward  toward  the  center  of 
such  molecular  sphericities,  their  combined  energy  would  efiectually 
retain  all  inferior  to  themselves  in  their  relative  positions,  so  that 
their  individual  nucleus  atoms  would  be  unable  to  change  their  place. 
These  central  atoms  could  no  more  migrate  into  other  spheres  than 
could  the  suns  of  the  different  planetary  systems  invade  each 
other's  dominions.  Gravity  governs  in  both  cases,  and  its  action  is 
always  the  same.  It  began  with  the  formation  of  matter  into 
miniature  spheres,  and  has  terminated  the  aggregation  in  spheres 
of  immense  magnitude,  while  the  primitive  formations  may  remain 
as  at  first ;  they  were  the  first  effect  of  gravitating  energy,  and  noth- 
ing could  have  disturbed  their  primitive  structure.  It  is  highly 
important  that  a  proper  appreciation  may  be  had  of  all  the  facts  in 
these  first  forms,  for  they  are  not  only  highly  typical  of  all  forma- 
tive character,  but  they  are  the  very  rudi  mental  forms  from  which 
all  else  is  constructed.  Spherical  formations,  or  an  effort  to  that 
effect,  is  unquestionably  the  never- failing  order  of  physical  action, 
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from  the  primitive  inolccalo  to  the  ponderous  mass;  and  at  no 
period  could  physical  eueigy  have  oflbcted  such  formations  in  greater 
perfection,  and  with  less  cmljarrassment  or  in  greater  stal)ility,  than 
when  tlic  alums  were  in  single  and  unobstructed  oljedience  to  its 
will.  In  tlie  most  incipient  order  of  nature  all  energetic  matter 
mu.>t  necessarily  have  taken  this  forn),  whatever  the  order  of  energy 
by  which  it  was  impressed,  and  c\e\y  atom  of  such  matter  must 
either  have  constituted  a  nuclei  fur  such  formations  or  have  associated 
them>elves  therewith;  for  the  idea  of  an  energetic  atom  remaining 
neutijil  aiiiung  its  fellows  would  be  an  absurdity.  The  very  first 
effecL  of  gravitating  action  upon  material  atoms  would  be  to  pro- 
duce moliv.ii,  the  sec(>nd  would  be  the  formation  of  separate  and 
distliiel  sj.Ikmos,  and  the  lailhcr  progress  of  aggregation  would  be 
the  galiiv.riiig  tngeiliv-r  of  those  nidimcntal  sphericals  into  larger  and 
co'.ivtaiilly  i.i  i\a-ii]g  masse< ;  but  no  accumulation  of  them  would 
matcrl.il  1\  v.!iai;go  ilicir  siiiicUiral  formation,  unless  by  the  com- 
prcs--ive  ciWci  ut'  all  as  mm  king  their  common  center.  Primitive 
atoms  bcliig  imp:v>>v'.l  wi'ih  \arious  grades  of  the  attractive  energy, 
and  liixl.  I-  huiliijiliod  foinis  uf  intermixture,  would  necessarily 
ovigiiutli.'  ihv.-c  jjiolt'ciilos  with  as  many  uiiTercnt  grades  of  intensity, 
for  lliis  v.('i:l.l  Ji'jKi'.d  on  the  energy  of  the  atom  at  the  foundation 
of  tiio  >.i|-;i.  ;iiu  iiiie  or  loci  of  the  spherical,  lor  no  atom  could 
muiiita'ii  tli.i;  j.<^-i.ioii  unless  iliuse  around  it  were  inferior  to  itself 
in  (ih!i.\,  ;h  ka-L  not  cxceeJiiig  il ;  for  there  may  be  in  some 
instant. <.'  i,...io  ilian  one  atom  cpially  lorming  the  nucleus  of  these 
nhliiia'.i'  i^!«.-iuk'-.  13ul  while  we  j'crccMve  that  in  th(;so  prl'inary 
f<>ri!iaii":i.s  s'n.ii'  ji;:ck.-u<  atom  or  atoms  could  not  be  surrounded 
i>y  oi!i.-.  .  r  -'Wi'.rr  poii(loio.-ily  than  themselves,  we  may  with 
e^nal  \'.aV'  y  ]e.«.\;ive  i1j.;l  a:oms  oi'  any  degree  of  energy  night 
eon>iIin;.,'  i;i.,!v-i  fuj' -n*  li  ioi  ii-aiiuij^.  il^y  iK-ing  still  in  ]u-(.>gre-:sively 
Je>>  ^la.:.-  ilia. I  liivm-vlw^.  'i'lie  ciWMg)  of  the  aggregates  thero- 
l<)ic  v>n,i!.i  1.0  j'.i  iv'I..live  \aiiie,  as  the  e^nlial  atom  louud  which 
liny  v...  ..•  /"liiu-u,  aiul  lin  Ir  re^jiLc'Jvc  loJccs  would  be  its  much 
divti.-iiii  <!. 

»"^-.'  i.  _,  .'.    L  cvny  i.'i'jni  of  inaue;-  o\er  u  iiich  the  attraciive  energy 
eoulJ  h.^L  ijad  inauence,  uuul  ncccssiaiilv  have  bccu  forced  to  form  ii 
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component  part  in  these  primary  formations,  we  thus  arrive  at  the 
very  important  fact  of  their  being  the  only  ultimate  molecules  of 
which  all  the  rest  were  formed,  and  all  other  things  made.  And 
there  bemg  nothing  but  ultimate  atoms  for  both  base  and  superstruc- 
ture of  these  first  formations,  and  but  one  species  of  energy  affecting 
them,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  formed  than  as 
above  indicated,  and  certainly  most  admirably  calculated  for  the 
further  development  of  physical  progress  and  the  formation  of  all 
other  substances ;  for  though  simple  atoms  would  be  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  but  molecules,  these  by  their  qualifications  would  be  able 
to  effect  an  infinity  of  formations,  but  progressively  becoming  more 
subject  to  mutation.  For  as  the  variable  intensity  of  atomic  energy 
qualified  them  for  their  first  formations,  they,  in  their  turn,  by  their 
variable  intensity,  would  be  as  well  qualified  to  constitute  both  base 
and  superstructure  of  all  other  molecular  formations  ;  for  by  the  sim- 
ple repetition  of  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  atoms  were  mul- 
tiplied into  initial  magnitudes,  these  in  their  turn,  and  by  the  effect  of 
their  aggregate  energy,  would  inevitably  be  erected  into  other  spher- 
ical molecules  of  secondary  character  and  more  massive  proportions, 
but  not  by  any  intermixture  of  their  constituent  atoms ;  for  there  could 
be  no  disposition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  atoms  of  one  pri- 
mary spherical  to  invade  others  similarly  circumstanced,  neither  could 
these  ultimate  forms  invade  each  other,  however  closely  compressed. 
Even  the  most  ponderous  atoms  of  which  they  were  composed  could 
not  possibly  leave  their  respective  stations  in  their  own  spheres  to  cir- 
culate through  others  in  search  of  a  center  of  gravity  common  to  all, 
because  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  atoms  with  whom  they  were 
constituently  associated  would  forbid  their  separation.  The  energy 
of  the  constituent  atoms  of  these  primary  spheres  would  as  effectually 
secure  permanent  relations  among  themselves  as  does  the  influence 
of  the  solar  system  secure  the  permanence  of  its  component  members. 
E  ich  being  equally  subject  to  the  same  law  of  action,  must  necessarily 
eiliibit  an  analogy  of  conduct,  the  only  important  difference  being, 
that  one  is  the  first  fabric  in  the  progress  of  aggregation,  and  the 
other  its  completion ;  and  that  the  matter  of  all  the  most  extensive 
aggregates  are  under  vast  compression  and  consequent  solidity,  while 
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the  aggregating  process  was  conducted  by  forms  the  most  perfectly 
fluid  and  free  in  action. 

Such  is  the  process  of  deduction  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
demonstnite  the  character  of  primary  formations  consequent  on  the 
inequality  of  energetic  action  upon  atoms,  and  the  formation  of  these 
first  fabricated  sphcricals  into  other  globules  of  compound  character. 
We  can  not  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  infinite  interval  or 
progressive  term  that  must  have  intervened  between  the  condition  of 
matter  as  an  atom  emanating  as  an  essence  of  the  First  Cause,  and 
the  manufacture  of  magnitudes  that  are  measurable  by  our  finite 
powers.  From  an  atom  to  a  sensible  substance  comprehends  such 
minutisc  as  would  undoubtedly  involve  millions  of  structural  forma- 
tions ;  and  as  atoms  are  in  their  own  nature  immutable,  every  degree 
of  magnitude,  from  the  primary  molecule  to  the  largest  mass,  could 
only  be  effect*  d  by  their  aggregation  and  combination  in  contiguity. 
This  is  the  grand  process  by  which  nature  effects  all  her  phenomena — 
not  by  vacuities  or  the  resolving  of  interstitial  spaces  by  repulsive 
forces,  but  by  matter  differently  disposed  in  its  attractive  affinities. 

When  this  grand  primary  process  of  physical  action  is  better  un- 
derstood, there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of  phe- 
nomena and  their  susceptibility  of  change.  We  have  seen  that 
primary  forms  must  have  been  made  up  of  atomic  numbers  decreas- 
ing in  energy  from  their  center  to  their  circumference  ;  we  have  seen 
that  secondary  formations  must  have  been  constructed  of  these  pri- 
mary ones  with  like  diminution  of  their  energetic  intensity  from  the 
center  outward.  Masses  of  such  aggregated  sphcricals,  with  their 
external  or  atmospheric  matter  lying  thus  lightly  and  loosely,  and  with 
an  almost  infinite  susceptibility  of  motion  of  the  atoms  round  the 
respective  centers  of  ultimate  forms,  and  these  ultimate  forms  again 
round  the  centei-s  of  compound  molecules,  would  c«iuse  the  very  per- 
fectibility of  fluid  action  only  when  under  vast  pressure  of  impact. 
While  we  thus  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  fluidity  of  all  active  matter 
to  have  been  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  attractive  energ-y  of 
its  own  atoms,  we  can  perceive  no  necessity  for  any  repulsive  agencies 
of  which  wc  hear  so  much.  And  as  we  at  the  same  time  repudiate 
the  idea  of  any  other  existing  power  or  species  of  energy  whatever. 
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it  may  be  as  well  to  signify  liow  matter  could  assume  other  conditions 
besides  solidity.  In  so  doing  we  have  only  to  obsei-ve,  that  in  the 
grand  and  final  aggregation  of  matter  into  the  masses  forming  our 
sun  and  planets,  the  impact  or  compression  to  which  those  funda- 
mental globules  would  be  subject,  while  seeking  their  common  center 
of  gravity,  would  necessarily  be  a  cause  of  much  modification  of  form, 
the  nature  of  which  we  will  hereafter  consider. 

In  these  massive  aggregates  forming  from  such  a  system  of  perfect 
fluidity,  it  certainly  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  that  those  funda- 
mentil  molecules  that  exercise  the  greatest  degree  of  energy  would, 
l»y  virtue  of  that  energy,  be  the  better  calculated  to  urge  their  way, 
and  would  thereby  advance  toward  the  center  of  that  mass  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  until  its  accumulating  quantity  had  caused  such 
solidity  as  precluded  their  farther  progress  downward.  These 
forms,  bound  together  by  their  own  special  affinities,  could  not  have 
been  subject  to  any  infraction  of  their  constituent  nature  while  thus 
descending  through  the  midst  of  others  of  kindred  character,  as  the 
similarity  of  each  to  each  would  prevent  the  destruction  of  their 
individuality ;  the  jittractive  powers  of  every  constituent  atom  and 
molecule  of  a  mass  being  so  balanced  in  their  formative  character- 
istics  as  to  prevent  all  tendency  except  to  the  common  center.  But 
while  we  infer  such  a  condition  for  all  matter,  it  may  seem  that  even 
the  tendency  of  our  deductions  is  to  bring  the  effect  of  all  action  to 
a  rapid  termination,  for  one  exclusive  tendency  seems  but  ill-qualified 
to  effect  general  phenomena ;  but  of  that  we  shall  see.  The  inference 
is  unquestionable  (when  we  reason  from  our  attractive  premises), 
that  when  energy  was  effecting  the  aggregation  of  ultimate  atoms, 
and  therewith  forming  fundamental  molecules,  much  feebly  affeoted 
matter  must  have  been  drawn  around  them  ;  and  as  the  secondary 
molecules  succeeded  in  their  formations,  the  combined  energy  would 
have  still  greater  influence  in  appropriating  such  matter  to  their 
mass;  and  as  these  globules  coalesced  in  general  aggregation  and 
compression,  much  of  their  individual  atmospheric  matter  would  be 
pressed  out  and  left  on  the  outside  of  these  compound  spheres, 
which,  in  passing  through  space,  would  aggregate  and  attach  to  them- 
selves the  outfloating  atoms  of  the  most  feebly  energetic  powers. 
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And  as  sphere  coalesced  with  sphere,  all  this  lightly  affected  matter 
vould  be  excluded  by  compression,  and  by  the  more  energetic  hav- 
ing preference  of  place  toward  the  common  center,  so  that  the  least 
affected  matter  would  envelop  that  of  superior  grade ;  thereby  an 
immense  quantity  of  this  feebly  affected  matter  would  thus  be 
aggregated  round  the  more  energetic  portions,  which  would,  for  a 
time  at  least,  continue  to  form  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid  nucleus  of  the 
*  whole. 

Now  this  insensible  portion  of  active  matter,  which  our  powers 
can  not  appreciate,  must  be  incomparably  the  greatest  portion  of 
all,  for  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  every  fluid  sub- 
stance, and   completely  fills  the   interstices   of  all  solids,  besides 
constituting  many  important  substances  that  our  senses  can  not 
recognize,  although  from  them  they  may  receive  their  vitality,  and 
be  the  very  conditions  by  which   mind  and  matter  in  its  sensible 
forms  arc  associated ;  as  it  is  evident  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
bofwcen  mind  and   matter,  this  insensible    substance   is  the   very 
medium  by  which  this  intimate  connection  is  effected  ;  and  as  we  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  these  insensible  substances,  we  will  see 
how  their  activities  arc  appropriated  to  the  most  valuable  purposes 
of  lift?;  and  perhaps  mesmerists  and  spiritualists  may  find  how  far 
this  medium  is  effective  in  their  phenomena.    This  insensible  matter 
not  only  forms  a  great  part  of  fluid  substances,  but  must  enter  largely 
into  the  most  solid  portions  of  our  earth,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
massive  solids,  but  it  could  not  continue  in  the  same  relation  aflcr 
matter  had  solidified   that  it  occupied  while  all  matter  was  fluid. 
As  the  particles  of  matter  solidified,  the  insensible  or  less  affected 
matter  of  the  envelopes  surrounding  each  molecule,  and  unsusceptible 
of  solidity,  would  be  forced  to  fall  inlo  their  interstitial  spaces  among  . 
the  solid  cohesions.     Thus  we  have  found  the  process  to  be  both 
simple    and   evident  by  which  fluid    masses  were  formed  by  the 
attractive  energy  ahme^  and  without  any  necessity  of  repulsion  or 
polarity  of  forces  being  called  into  action.     We  will  now  endeavor 
to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  circumstance  by  which  the  solidity 
of  matter  in  its  many  conditions  is  made  the  secondary  effect  of  the 
same  active  principle  as  that  which  resolves  fluidity  in  all  its  forms 
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although  it  may  at  first  seem  very  unlikely  that  the  same  force  should 
be  effective  of  conditions  so  very  different ;  and  in  contemplating 
such  important  phenomena  from  their  inception,  we  will  consider  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  matter  in  the  mass  of  our  earth  to  have  been 
about  two  thirds  of  what  it  now  is  when  it  first  encircled  the  sun,  for 
more  than  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  we  shall  abundantly  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  earth's  geological  char- 
acter.    Now  two  thirds  of  our  earth,  in  what  we  may  consider  as 
oometic,  gaseous,  or  semi  fluid  matter,  must,  in  the  whole,  have  been 
of  vast  magnitude,  and  the  initial   molecules  forming  its   nucleus 
must   have   been    under  immense  amount  of  pressure  because  of 
the  incumbent  matter,  sensible  and  insensible ;  that  magnitude  being 
wholly  made  up  of  matter  of  different  grades  of  energy  constructed 
into  molecular  globules,  the  most  energetic  of  which  would  be  next 
the  general  center,  because  of  their  specific  gmvity,  while  the  whole 
substance  was  yet   in  a   fluid   state,  this   mass   could   not  (as   is 
usually    conceived  of  such  bodies  condensing  into   solidity)  have 
contracted   its   dimensions   even    to   the    value   of  one   atom,   all 
being  matter  of  some  sort  occupying  its  initial  extent  of  space. 
Bat  its  component  molecules  could  not  have  preserved  their  former 
magnitudes,  but  must  necessarily  have  undergone  much  modification 
incident  to  the  immense  pressure  to  which  they  would  become  more 
and  more  exposed,  for  such  impact  or  compression  would  so  derange 
that  perfection  of  molecular  sphericity  in  which  their  affinitive  rela- 
tions had  formed,  balanced,  and  preserved  them,  that  these  mutual 
afiinities  of  their  constituents  would  no  longer  maintain  these  forms  in 
their  primary  integrity  and  relative   positions  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  would  permit  their  respective  central  forms  to  exercise 
their  more  effective  affinities  for  each  other,  by  which  they  would 
be  divested  of  their  less  energetic  atmospheres,  and  made  to  shoot  in 
the  least  obstructed  direction  into  contiguity  with  each  other  in  the 
formation  of  crystalline  needles,  connected  by  points  of  contact  bear- 
ing but  small  comparison  to  the  place  occupied  by  their  former  ex- 
terior matter.     Their  atmospheric  envelopes  thus  left  to  occupy  the 
mterstitial  spaces  would  again  form  other  systems  of  spherical  globules 
among  themselves,  having  less  tendency  to  solidification  by  being 
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either  altogether  tisensible,  or  becoming  sensible  under  a  different 
order  of  circumstances,  the  operation  of  the  attnictive  energy  per- 
mitting no  portion  or  particle  of  effective  matter  to  remain  unoccupieJ 
in  structural  formations,  by  which  alone  the  affinity  of  parts  is  satis- 
fied. Now  these  solidifying  molecules  thus  denuded  of  their  atmos- 
pheric envelopes  by  impjict,  would  be  no  less  fundamental  than  at  first, 
their  nature  having  undergone  no  change,  but  being  rendered  more 
energetic  by  the  reduction  of  their  less  energetic  exteriors  by  pressure, 
and  were  the  pressure  removed  they  would  again  be  as  before ;  for 
the  sole  cause  of  the  exhibition  of  matter  under  the  different  forms  of 
solids,  liquids,  or  gases  depends  on  the  liberty  which  energetic  agency 
has  to  exercise  its  functions  freely  in  the  formation  of  spherical  glo- 
bules in  their  unrestricted  enlargements,  or  by  its  being  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  restrictive  force  of  pressure  caused  by  its  own  aggre- 
gating act.  Hence  we  perceive  that  gaseous  fluidity  is  the  only 
direct  effect  the  attractive  energy  could  have  upon  matter.  All  other 
conditions  must  necessarily  be  but  the  result  of  secondary  circum- 
stances, such  as  pressure,  etc.,  and  the  consequent  improvement  it 
would  cause.  The  most  effective  is  the  pressure  such  energy  would 
occasion,  even  from  the  incipient  impact  of  the  centnil  atoms  of  the 
first-formed  molecules  to  the  ponderous  pressure  of  the  last  mighty 
sphere.  But  the  degree  of  impact  agreeable  to  this  simple  rule  of 
nature  would  not  be  in  the  ratio  of  quantity  superimposed,  but  of  the 
energy  exercised  by  that  quantity.  Hence  ponderosity  is  no  measure 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  mass,  but  only  a  manifestation  or  meas- 
ure of  the  energy  of  that  which  is  sensibly  effective.  There  being 
no  limit  or  termination  to  matter  in  either  direction  or  distance,  out- 
side or  inside  of  a  visible  mass,  all  quantities  are  nccessaiily  equal  in 
equal  spaces,  but  at  the  same  time  very  unequally  conditioned. 

There  is,  as  we  have  before  sUited,  in  abstract  matter,  no  difference 
in  either  quantity  or  quality,  nor  is  there  any  intervening  space,  nor 
any  necessity,  or  even  possibility  that  there  should  be  any,  for  all  the 
purposes  that  could  have  been  contemplated  in  the  physical  scheme, 
as  all  the  phenomena  of  niture  could  be  so  eflectually,  simply,  and 
beautifully  brought  about  by  the  judicious  application  of  that  energy 
contemplated  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  caused  to  be  oflfective 
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Ujwn  matter  for  the  furtherance  of  physical  economy.  When  we  re- 
flect that  the  mass  of  our  earth  was  by  this  energy  aggregated,  and 
her  structural  formations  thereby  fabricated,  and  infer  from  circum- 
stances deducible  therefrom  (which  will  abundantly  present  them- 
selves in  process  of  research),  that  the  quantity  of  insensible  matter 
even  in  the  construction  of  our  world  exceeds  by  far  the  solid  or  sen- 
sible portion,  we  shall  have  but  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  the  infinite  phenomena  of  nature.  As  an  example  both  of 
facts  inferable  and  of  the  slow  progress  of  their  deductive  or  inductive 
evolution,  unless  they  are  palpably  indicated  or  made  plain  by  our 
senses,  we  will  here  observe  that  mankind  were,  from  the  veiy  ear- 
liest ages,  aware  of  the  existence  of  our  common  atmosphere ;  but  it 
was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  atmosphere  had  either  weight  or  pressure,  a  circum- 
stance that  had  not  even  been  previously  thought  of,  notwithstanding 
the  phenomena  necessarily  consequent  therefrom  had  been  both  an 
evident  problem  to  be  solved  in  philosophy,  and  a  fact  appropriated  to 
the  useful  purposes  of  life.  And  though  the  fact  is  well  known  now 
to  all,  still  some  minds  find  it  difficult  to  realize,  because  it  does  not 
address  the  senses  directly. 

But  surely  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  philosophic  mind  to  suppose 
nature  ceases  her  operations  because  our  senses  fail  to  observe  them, 
for  m  no  single  thing  that  comes  uSder  the  cognizance  of  our  senses 
are  we  able  to  recognize  either  the  inception  or  the  process  by  which 
it  is  evolved.  All  of  nature's  operations  are  in  their  processes  con- 
ducted with  a  subtilty  and  secrecy  that  completely  baffles  our  senses, 
and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  us  that  they  should,  for  as  we  are  situated 
m  the  very  midst  of  her  great  chemical  and  formative  laboratory,  it 
could  not  be  for  our  comfort  to  have  senses  of  recognition  beyond 
those  which  we  possess.  But  from  the  matured  phenomena  with 
which  our  senses  make  us  familiar,  or  in  the  subtilties  in  which  they 
originate,  we  have  no  cause  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  effective 
matter  comes  under  our  sensible  recognition ;  and  we  have  certainly 
demonstrated  that  even  in  the  visible  mass  of  our  globe,  where  our 
senses  make  solidity  so  essential  an  evidence  of  materiality,  and  so, 
fikewise,  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  respe(;tively,  there  are  envelopes 
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of  insensible  matter  of  unquestionably  far  greater  quantity  than  that 
which  constitutes  their  solid  nucleus.  And  such  is  not  only  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  their  exterior  and  invisible  matter,  8S  constituting  their 
envelopes,  but  by  far  tlie  greatest  pnrt  of  their  visible  magnitudes  are 
likewise  occupied  with  matter  of  a  character  of  which  our  senses  can 
take  no  cognizance.  The  appreciable  atmosphere  of  our  earth  is  all 
tliat  is  now  known  or  admitted  to  exist  exterior  to  her  solid  surface. 
(Our  senses,  at  least,  do  not  inform  us  of  any  other.)  But  this  gives 
us  no  liglit  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  most  exterior  matter  of  the  mass 
having  activity.  Although  this  atmosphere  is  a  sensible  substanc;;, 
still  it  is  one  of  considerable  subtilty,  and  not  recognizable  by  sight, 
iior  readily  appreciable  by  any  other  sense  when  in  a  passive  or  mo- 
tionless state,  notwithstimding  its  weight  is  ascertained  to  be  about  six- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Now  how  is  this  fluid  formed,  when  a  column  of  it,  supposed  to  bo 
about  fifty  miles  high,  weighs  only  sixteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
of  its  base  ?  Not,  certninly,  our  senses  would  say,  as  a  connected 
continuation  of  atom  with  atom,  and,  indeed,  so  do  philosophers ;  but 
as  neither  the  testimony  of  the  one  nor  the  opinions  or  teachings  of 
the  other  are  regarded  by  nature,  nor  by  us,  as  being  a  law  of  action 
or  rule  of  physical  conduct,  we  will  proceed  on  that  principle  which 
we  have  assumed  to  be  the  order  by  which  nature  effectuates  all  her 
formations,  particularly  of  gaseous  substances.  None  of  the  existing 
hypoth«'tical  systems  recognize  more  matter  than  what  is  embraced  in 
the  appreciable  constituents  of  any  gaseous  substimcc  as  being  at  all 
essential  to  the  formation  of  said  gases.  The  quantity  of  matter  in 
our  atmosphere,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  measurable  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  one  incli  square  and  fifty  miles  high — that  giving 
sixteen  pounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  supposed  to  be  the  sole  quan- 
tity of  matter  employeBl  in  its  composition ;  the  usual  doctrine  being 
that  the  repul>ive  energy  of  that  much  atmospheric  matter  makes  it 
occupy  that  much  space,  as  if  so  httle  matt^jr  distributed  in  so  much 
space  wns  meant  only  to  serve  as  points  of  attachment  to  which  the 
attractiniL^  and  repelling  energies  should  fasten  themselves ;  and  that 
the  atmosphere,  or  any  other  gaseous  body,  is  not  material  only  to 
the  extent  of  these  attaching  points,  the  balance  being  a  complete  tia- 
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sue  of  metaphysical  network,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  me^in  noth- 
ing, repulsions  being,  if  not  inconsistent,  at  least  altogether  inapplicable 
to  matter.  This  doctrine  is  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of 
nature's  omnipotent  attraction,  which  makes  tliese  sensible  constituents 
but  the  base  round  which  to  arrange  so  much  sensible  or  insensible 
matter  in  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  energy,  which  often  makes  this 
sensible  quantity  seem  to  occupy  so  much  (of  what  we  would  call  un- 
occupied space,  if  we  could  indulge  in  so  absurd  an  idea).  This  asso- 
ciation of  the  sensible  with  the  insensible  in  gaseous  or  atmospheric 
formation  is  certainly  none  the  less  an  effective  material  substance,  be- 
cause most  of  the  matter  when  decomposed  is  subject  to  no  physical 
test  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply,  to  ascertain  its  relative  value ; 
and  though  these  gaseous  substances  are  susceptible  of  indeiinite  com- 
pression by  impact,  we  are  altogether  insensible  to  the  excluded  mat- 
ter only  by  the  reduction  of  volume,  which  is  again  resumed  by  the 
reduced  molecules  on  the  pressure  being  removed,  and  this  because 
each  constituent  molecule  of  the  sensible  quantity  would  be  in  the  same 
condition  to  resume,  as  it  was  in  the  first  place  to  form  the  bulk  of  its 
spherical  constituents  from  this  quantity.  Although  this  atmospheric 
exterior  of  oiu*  earth's  solid  surface  is  made  sensibly  effective  by  so 
small  a  portion  of  ponderous  matter,  or  of  the  energy  that  makes  it 
so,  as  in  the  whole  not  to  amount  to  more  than  one  ounce  and  a  frac- 
tion for  each  cubic  foot,  and  that  only  in  its  most  dense  under  stratum, 
still  this  gives  us  no  right  to  regard  this  as  the  measure  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  effective  matter  really  constituting  the  nuiss.  And  we  con- 
ceive it  would  be  far  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  Omnip- 
otent Causation  to  infer  that  sufficient  energy  had  not  been  impart- 
ed to  this  matter  to  make  it  sensibly  appreciable  by  us,  or  in  any 
measure  more  effective  than  it  now  is,  tlian  to  suppose  the  great  bulk 
of  this  atmosphere  to  be  made  up  of  mutual  repulsions  among  its 
recognized  molecules,  and  they  mutable  in  their  application,  and  polar- 
izing in  their  effect.  This  ounce  and  a  fraction  to  the  cubic  foot  is 
only  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  sensible  relation  of  energy  to  quan- 
tity as  respects  the  bulk  of  any  mass.  There  can  be  no  measure  to 
matter  when  considered  abstractly,  save  the  eternal  immensity,  and  that 
ii  obviously  measureless,  for  it  must  necessarily  have  an  omnipresenoe 
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equal  A\iih  the  Author  of  tliai  tmrgy  bj  which  portions  of  it  have 
bc<M)  v.uitmsly  alFrcifJ  for  tiio  physical  pur[>ose8  thereby  intended. 
Sucli  brill','  thi'  tiuo  ooiidilioii  of  things,  ver}'  much  of  the  solid  and 
stMisil)!*'  j):nt  i»f  «mr  jilobo  nui>t  norcssyiiily  contain  very  largo  quanti- 
ties of  thf  i^^^  nsihle  inatier.  for  tlu*  interstices  of  all  apparently  solid 
Kub^t;^nlr^^  i^  wrll  kimwn.  Indeed,  these  more  solid  and  sensible  por- 
tions ar»'  1ml  the  partition  walls  or  skeleton  framework  of  substances 
in  whose  I:ib\iinlhine  cells  this  inM'nsible  matter  is  insinuated  in  one 
uiibrokt'U  r'iniu'i*ti<in  of  >ympatheiic  susceptibility.  The  mutual  eflfect 
t)f  the  aiirartive  t  nergy,  even  delicate  as  that  must  be  over  this  inter- 
nal and  ellh'ieal  matter,  would  permit  no  portion,  particle,  or  atom  to 
n*main  iinoeeiipiid  in  structural  formation,  however  insensible  such 
formation  must  he,  for  this  atfeolion  having  attached  to  them,  the  con- 
stant allinity  t»f  i»arts  could  not  remain  an  instant  from  an  effort  at 
being  s:iti>ti(*d. 

Now,  ahhi»ui;h  our  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  the  receptacles  for 
such  an  ininu'nse  n\ass  of  this  invisible  matter,  such  certainly  does  not 
signify  that  they  contain  any  thing  like  the  quantity  that  belongs  to 
our  gloije,  for  if  it  was  primarily  so  pn  valent  and  diffuse  among  more 
energetic  matter,  we  may  sifely  infer  ihat  much  of  it  must  have  been 
left  .>utside  the  aggregating  hodies  both  in  their  miniature  and  massive 
eons' rue  I  ions,  they  being  indeed  but  the  nucleus  of  their  vast  though 
inxisjhle  envelopes.  In  the  ininiensily  of  ihis  ocean  of  ina])preciable 
matter  ananul  the  solid  nucleu>  of  our  earth  are  all  visible  things  per- 
taining to  il  ininuTsed.  and  ai  a  va^^i  distance  from  its  exterior  surface 
which  tinally  j^asses  into  perfectly  passi\e  mat:er,  or  that  matter 
whieli  has  no  species  of  energy  attached  to  it,  never  having  been 
affect«*d  from  its  nieiaphvsi.al  c-nliiion.  The  extent  of  this  effective 
though  insensible  enveloj»e  is  in  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
fundanienial  spheric  il  moleeulL-s  ihal  formed  ihis  solid  nucleus  were 
extern  :lly  t'urnished  with  not  i»nly  a>i  nui  h  a<  occupies  tV.e  inteistitial 
cavitit-s,  hut  likewise  with  much  thai  musi  have  been  ex]»n'>sed  by 
com)»n-<.-iiin  *»(  the  whole  graviialin^^  lu  a  commnn  cente:-;  for  if  such 
was  ii>  relation  as  to  quantity  in  these  minaiure  globules  •  f  compara- 
tively f«;eble  en  rgy  while  und«T  no  compressi(.»n,  \\hai  may  we  expect 
to  be  its  relative  quantity  around  the  solid  nucleus  of  our  earth  with 
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its  combined  powers  for  such  a  concentration.  The  sensible  atmos- 
phere certainly  bears  but  small  proportion  to  this  vast  envelope,  for  it 
is  estimated  not  to  exceed  fifty  miles  in  height,  and  to  diminish  pro- 
gressively in  its  density  from  the  earth's  visible  surface  to  nothing  at 
this  elevation ;  and  yet  it  acts  upon  all  substances  at  that  surface 
>vith  a  pressure  of  sixieen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Now  as  such 
is  the  condition  and  effect  of  this  but  slightly  sensible  fluid  which 
forms  our  atmospheie,  and  which  is  of  so  comparatively  small  extent, 
what  may  we  expect  from  that  vast  ocean  which  we  maintain  and 
demonstnite  must  encircle  our  earth,  and  in  which  the  sensible  mole- 
cules of  our  atmosphere  and  all  other  gaseous  substances  are  suspended 
and  associated  in  formative  solution  ?  Muy  we  not  consider  it  as  en- 
veloping the  visible  portion  of  this  earth  at  a  depth  and  pressure  of 
many  thous^md  atmospheres,  although  its  nature  and  condition  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  being  sensibly  effective  upon  our  percep- 
^ve  organs,  or  subject  to  any  test  in  our  power  to  apply  ?  This  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  gratuitous  assumption  thus  to  promulge  such 
an  existence,  for  it  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  elements  we  assume 
to  be  effective  of  phenomena ;  besides,  we  shall  find  abundant  evidence 
of  its  eflfect  in  the  generation  and  resolution  of  all  physical  phe- 
nomena that  our  senses  have  power  to  appreciate,  insomuch  as  there 
is  not  a  visible  thing  of  which  it  is  not  either  the  primary  or  proxi- 
mate cause.  Indeed,  such  is  the  character  of  this  vast  ocean  of  invis- 
ible and  imponderable  matter,  that  it  has  either  given  birth  to,  or  is 
pregnant  with,  every  phenomena  of  physical  visibility,  and  without  it 
the  whole  physical  scheme  would  Ikivc  been  a  failure.  It  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  nature,  from  which  she  derives  the  forces  and  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  every  visible  thing,  for  none  of  the  affin- 
ities of  matter  have  force  sufficient  only  under  such  pressure  to  form 
a  solid,  a  sensible,  or  visible  thing.  It  is  that  very  condition  of  mat- 
ter alone  whicii  she  could  make  effective  in  bringing  its  forms  forward 
so  far  as  to  be  what  they  are,  and  within  the  scope  of  what  our  per- 
ceptions recognize  as  matter,  and  further  than  this,  we  find  she  can 
not  m.ike  such  appreciable  matter,  at  least  of  a  soUd  character,  further 
tffectu.il.  without  undoing  such  sensible  forms  as  she  has  thus  made, 
by  resolving  their  matter  back  into  this  vast  oce:m  of  invisibility  from 
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which  they  originated,  and  from  which  remodifications  are  produced. 
This  process  of  reduction  is  at  least  required  before  there  can  be  a 
reproduction  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

By  this  sure  system  of  reasoning,  it  is  clearly  perceptible  that  the 
constituent  matter  of  the  most  solid  portions  of  our  earth  must  have 
received  the  impress  of  its  character  while  forming  part  of  this  vast 
ocean  of  invisibility.  All  the  visible  and  solid  forms  of  matter  are 
necessarily  the  final  (to  what  we  might  call  an  infinite)  series  of  its 
formation,  at  which  the  attractive  energy  ceases  to  be  further  effect- 
ive, except  for  their  preservation.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
consider  this  invisible  ocean  as  the  great  and  prolific  laboratory  and 
workshop  of  nature,  within  whose  precincts  she  prepares  and  reserves 
her  materials  ready  for  the  development  of  her  more  palpable  pro- 
ductions,  which  consequently  embraces  a  term  of  physical  prepara- 
tion of  no  ordinary  extent,  having  its  beginning  in  the  infinitesimals 
of  matter  as  emanated  by  Omnipotcnee,  and  its  termination  carried 
out  into  the  sphere  of  our  perceptive  faculties.  So  therefore  as  the 
finite  is  from  the  infinite,  so  must  this  vast  invisible  range  of 
structural  formation  be,  before  matter  can  be  evolved  into  visibility; 
and  such  must  necessarily  be  the  character  and  composition  of  this 
vast  envcloi>iiig  medium  that  surrounds  our  earth.  And  as  our 
perceptions  of  matter  are  confined  to  its  condition  at  the  extreme  or 
final  of  physical  ofl'eet,  lhi*y  certainly  can  furnish  us  with  no  criterion 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  its  quantity  even  in  an  effectiye  condition. 
And  we  must  perceive  that  such  as  is  within  their  scope  must  be 
but  ill-qualified  for  the  evolution  of  active  phenomena,  and  but  com- 
paratively an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  whole,  which  must, 
in  virtue  of  its  attractive  affections,  be  formed  into  an  infinity  of 
molecular  formations  of  such  grades  of  character  as  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  physical  conditions,  and  the  evolution 
of  all  the  important  and  active  phenomena  known  as  hear,  light,  and 
electricity,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  little  known. 

We  have  now  followed  the  efliects  of  gravitating  aflinity,  particu- 
larly in  the  formation,  condition,  and  character  of  these  vast  envelopes 
that  must  surround  every  extensive  body,  so  far  as  will  enable  us  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  how  that  force  could  have  furnished 
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the  planet  Saturn  with  his- massive  annular  appendages  encircling 
him  in  unbroken  continuity.  These  are  unusual,  and  difficult  to  be 
accounted  fur  by  the  laws  usually  supposed  to  govern  planetary 
motion.  Conjecture  has  taxed  its  powers  inconclusively  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  motions  of  these  associate  masses  comport  with  the 
conditions  of  these  assumed  laws,  so  as  to  insure  to  them  their 
permanency  of  relative  place,  against  the  power,  condition,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  mass  they  enciicle.  They  are  known  to  preserve  their 
respective  distances  from  the  planet^s  surface,  but  by  ^hat  means  is 
)et  a  comparative  mystery.  It  is  supposed  they  must  have  been 
balanced  with  an  initial  nicety  of  the  utmost  precision,  to  have 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  position  through  all  their  revolutions. 
What  caused  this  matter  to  take  forms  so  peculiar  and  contrary  to 
that  of  masses  in  general,  or  how  they  came  to  be  projected  with 
precisely  the  same  velocity  as  the  body  they  encircle,  why  they 
encircle  that  mass  at  all,  or  how  they  are  annular  while  that  body 
and  so  many  of  its  a$s<jciates  are  spherical,  philosophers  have  failed 
to  give  or  even  to  imagine  a  philosophic  explanation.  They  can  not 
possibly  deduce  such  conditions  from  their  adopted  laws.  The 
primary  impulsion  so  essential  to  their  motal  system  is  derivable 
from  none  of  them ;  neither  is  that  initial  adjustment,  in  all  the 
nicety  which  they  are  so  ready  to  attribute  to  planetary  bodies,  at 
all  deducible  from  their  physical  laws,  and  it  is  certainly  incompat- 
able  with  true  philosophic  thought  to  entertain  or  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  direct  impetus  and  adjustment  being  communicated  to 
planetary  masses  by  a  special  act  of  the  great  Originator.  Were 
such  a  case  possible,  it  could  not  be  called  the  result  of  a  physical 
law,  but  the  special  act  of  the  lawgiver.  We  have  already  fully 
demonstrated  that  every  visible  condition  must  have  been  affected 
by  physical  agency,  and  not  by  any  special  or  final  eilbrt  of  the 
great Fii-st  Cause.  What  are  universally  received  and  entertained  by 
physicists  as  the  laws  of  motion,  are  7iot  those  by  which  the  planets 
or  satellites  revolve,  or  Saturn's  rings  are  urged  onward  in  their 
orbits,  or  sustained  in  their  social  relationship.  Therefore  there 
need  be  none  of  those  fears  entertained  for  their  stability  which  we  see 
fo  oilen  indulged  by  those  who  cultivate  the  idea  of  primary  impul- 
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sions,  and  first,  second,  or  any  other  series  of  motal  laws  that  hnvfi 
been  conjectured ;  they  not  being  in  the  system  of  things  can  not  be 
responsible  for  the  permanency  of  motion ;  and  what  is  really  th^ 
system  of  things  will  i*ule  their  perpetuation,  or  the  Originator 
could  not  have  been  right  in  their  adoption. 

Wo  may  rest  perfectly  assured  of  the  frfct  that  nature  nowhere 
relies  on  the  rule  that  can  by  any  possibility  cause  such  a  condition 
of  things  as  would  call  for  any  special  act  of  conservation  against 
casualty.  For  in  ev^ry  department  of  her  univei-sal  empire,  she 
has  all  necessary  conservation  in  the  conduct  of  that  sovereign  law 
by  which  her  infinite  phenomena  are  evolved  ;  were  it  otherwise,  a 
want  of  wisdom  and  immutability  would  be  evinced  in  the  S«>urce 
from  whence  that  law  emanated.  This  is  the  grand  criterion  by 
which  we  can  safely  judge  of  nature's  primary  laws ;  all  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  this  rule,  but  is  found  in  any  particular  chang- 
ing or  flin<.hing  from  their  integrity,  must  be  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  jsuch  a  consideration.  The  laws  which  philosophers  assume  for 
the  motions  of  planetary  masses  being  of  such  a  character  as  to 
create  fears  for  the  permanency  of  systems,  and  more  particularly 
for  Saturn  and  his  rings,  must  necessarily  be  erroneous ;  for  it  is 
evident,  as  they  suppose,  that  were  any  force  to  affect  either  him  or 
them,  incompatible  with  these  assumed  laws,  their  motions  and 
relative  conditions  would  either  be  permanently  changed  or  totally 
extinguished  ;  for  these  laws  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  least  infraction  without  begetting  a  corresponding  derangement 
in  all  they  are  supposed  to  rule.  As,  for  instance,  were  Saturn  or 
his  rings  to  receive  any  new  and  unecj^ual  impetus  from  any  source 
whatever,  which  is  certainly  a  very  possible  contingency,  and  one 
that  must  have  already  occurred  hundreds  of  times,  agreeable  to  the 
initial  and  inertial  doctrine,  there  being  no  nullifying  reservation 
against  such  new  and  extraordinary  power,  they  would,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  urged  onward  with  unequal  speed  ;  and  one  being  inclosed 
in  the  plane  of  motion  by  the  other,  they  would  be  unable  to  part 
ct)mpany ;  and  seeing  they  could  not  separate,  and  their  rotations 
being  unequal,  would  produce  such  a  ripping  and  grinding  as  would 
cause  the   total  devastation  of  both  planet  and  rings.     Now  to 
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Attribute  to  nature  any  system  of  ultimate  law  that  would  lead  to 
or  allow  of,  any  such  a  consequence,  is  certainly  preposterous  in  the 
extreme. 

But  this  is  useless  speculation  ;  for  wc  will  presently  show  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  possibility  by  which  such  a  casualty  could 
happen.  While  it  is  impossible,  and  altogether  inconceivable,  how 
any  plurality  of  planetary  impulsions,  or  motal  law,  could  either 
resolve  their  complicated  motions  or  insure  their  perpetuation,  it  is 
very  comprehensible  that  by  the  effort  of  one  grand  and  eternally 
active  unity  there  would  never  be  either  conflict  or  casualty. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  for  the  physical  contemplatur  than  the 
conclusion  that  Saturn  and  his  seven  globular  consorts  are  united 
by  token  of  his  rings  in  one  eternal  tic  of  afl^nity,  with  but  one 
function  or  force,  so  of  course  there  could  be  neither  disruption, 
divorce,  or  abduction  among  the  members  of  this  family  thus 
socially  united. 

l^ow  by  following  the  effects  of  the  gravititing  affinity  of  matter, 
we  have  seen  it  pass  by  a  grand  scries  of  spherical  progression  from 
its  ultimate  atoms  as  emanated  by  the  Almighty,  to  the  final  magni- 
tudes as  comprehensible  by  man.  By  the  evident  and  ineviUible  con- 
duct of  this  same  aggregating  affinity,  with  its  wise  distiibution  among 
the  atoms  of  matter,  we  have  been  enabled  to  perceive  bow  all  the 
planets,  satellites,  or  other  secondary  bodies  were  concentrated  in 
massive  quantity  far  remote  from,  but  somewhere  intermediate  be- 
tween, the  grand  solar  centers,  and  without  being  thereby  absorbed ; 
but  to  which,  in  obedience  to  thoir  superior  attractions,  they  were 
subsequently  made  to  descend  in  their  relatively  approximate  orders. 
We  have  been  able  to  deduce  that  the  native  forms  of  these  bodies 
were  spherical  and  their  first  conditions  fluid  ;  this  wns  the  necessary 
condition  of  every  aggregated  mass,  and  the  rings  of  Saturn  could 
have  been  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  an  infinite  multitude  of 
sphericals  were  aggregated  sufficient  to  form  the  ring,  and  this  glob- 
ular mass  making  its  way  into  our  system  (in  obedience  to  that  sys- 
•  tem*8  central  force),  would  pass  the  orbits  of  Neptune  and  Herschel, 
while  these  planets  were  on  their  periodical  pilgrimage  far  remote 
from  the  place  where  it  crossed  their  paths.     But  in  its  onward  jour- 
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ney  it  came  nearer  to  Saturn,  whose  attractive  rays  were  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  fasten  upon  tliis  falling  body  and  make  it  follow  him ; 
and  this  attraction  increasing  in  power  in  tlie  direct  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  descended  through,  would  force  the  body  to  fall  with 
vast  velocity,  so  that  when  it  had  gained  ^:uch  proximity  as  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  circumambient  ocean  of  insensible  matter  that  forms 
the  exterior  envelope  to  Saturn's  sensible  mass,  it  would  thereby  be 
reflected  outward  at  some  certiiin  angle  ;  being  in  relation  to  velocity 
and  the  density  of  the  reflecting  medium,  a  balance  would  be  made 
up  between  the  attractive  force  and  the  reflecting  fluid,  so  that  the 
body  would  pass  round  the  planet  into  its  own  path,  in  place  of  im- 
pinging upon  its  surface,  which  their  unresisted  afiinity  would  have 
caused  it  to  do.  It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  what  would  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  to  a  fluid  mass  of  globular  form  thus  passing  with 
such  rapidity  through  a  fluid  medium  with  far  less  motion.  It  is  cer- 
tainly evident  that  the  less  dense  exterior  of  such  a  falling  body,  in 
consequence  of  being  both  more  readily  resisted  and  less  attractively 
affected,  would  soon  be  left  far  behind  the  careering  velocity  of  its 
former  nucleus ;  s«)  that  the  body  itself  would  soon  be  reduced,  and 
madt;  to  assume  the  phase  of  a  comet  with  a  rapidly  elongating  tail. 
The  center  of  the  mjiss  being  of  greater  density  would  project  itself 
more  rapidly  forward,  and,  being  less  subj»*ct  to  dispersion,  would 
longer  ru^ist  th<;  disintegrating  effect  of  the  medium  in  which  it  had  its 
motion,  and  ilirreby  make  the  circle  of  the  planet  in  less  time,  conse- 
quently overtaking  and  passing  into  its  own  matter.  The  process  of 
dissij)ation  being  theri-'by  accelerated,  its  nucleus  would  make  but 
comparatively  few  revolutions  in  its  own  and  the  planet's  matter 
before  it  would  become  totally  disscjved  in  the  general  mass  of  its 
own  circular  extension. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  condition  of  things  better  calculated  to  cause 
the  reduction  of  a  globular  body,  particularly  of  a  fluid  or  cometic 
natun*,  than  by  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of  its  matter  into  an 
annular  ma<s,  than  would  be  furnished  by  the  velocity  of  such  a 
body  falling  into  and  forming  a  very  contracted  orbit  round  and  in  the  . 
midst  of  the  extern  il  and  resisting  matter  of  such  a  body  as  Saturn. 
While  this  globular  body  thus  intercepted  on  its  descent  from  outer 
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space  was  in  process  of  progressive  transformation  into  a  ring,  tHe  at- 
tractive force  by  which  it  was  made  to  fall  and  perform  its  first  orbit- 
ual  revolutions  round  the  planet  would  become  a3  progressively  and 
perfectly  distributed  round  in  this  new  formation,  consequently  its  dis- 
position longer  to  urge  or  sustain  circular  motion  would  necessarily 
depreciate  down  to  a  nullity,  by  the  relative  attractions  being  thus  re- 
solved into  but  one  common  center  of  gravity  for  both  planet  and 
ring.  Still  amid  all  this  the  ring  would  not  cea>e  its  rapid  motion 
round  its  own  center  while  in  a  fluid  state,  otherwise  the  most  pon- 
derous matter  of  its  mass  would  have  been  precipitated  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet.  Saturn's  more  ethereal  matter  would  not  have 
been  at  all  quahfied  to  sustain  such  a  burden,  which,  on  first  being 
spread  out,  would  not  have  the  self-sustaining  solidity  of  an  arch,  and 
must  have  been  always  in  motion.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  rotary  mo- 
tion was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  such  a  ring,  and  that  it 
originally  derived  such  motion  from  orbitual  impetus,  or  the  effect  of 
gravity  upon  its  unequally  distributed  matter  while  the  ring  was  in 
process  of  formation,  and  that  such  cause  of  rotation  must  have  be- 
come progressively  less  and  less  effective,  until  its  action  was  alto- 
gether extinguished  by  the  perfection  of  its  annular  formation,  we 
must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other  cause  for  the  mass  still  continuing 
its  revolutions  around  Saturn.  In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that 
while  the  mass  continued  to  retain  any  portion  of  its  globular  struc- 
ture disintegrated,  it  would  by  the  attraction  of  the  planet  be  made 
to  revolve  round  him,  as  his  other  satellites  do;  so  in  the  second 
place  we  can  perceive  that  as  this  mass  was  dissipated  by  the  action 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  revolved,  and  its  matter  elongated  out  in 
its  own  orbit  encircling  the  planet  as  an  annular  mass,  its  rotation 
would  be  continued  by  the  effect  of  solar  attraction  acting  with  its 
unequal  intensity  across  the  diameter  of  this  circular  body,  as  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  with  planetary  masses  of  s])herical  form,  whose 
rotary  motion  are  both  begim  and  continued  by  tllis  inequality  of  cen- 
tral force  acting  across  their  forward  motions. 

While  this  transfer  was  being  made  from  the  generating  to  the 
perpetuating  power,  the  matter  of  the  mass  would  undergo  such 
measure  of  modification  in  its  motion,  as  was  the  difference  between 
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the  traa'^f-errin^  forces  bv  which  ii  was  primarny  and  subsequently 
imp<fll*-J.  We  find  liti'e  dlflEcultv  in  perceinng  that  the  resisting  ex- 
terior of  Saium's  mass,  inio  ^bich  this  body  had  been  made  to  fall 
and  form  revolutions,  w^u'.J  necessarily  reduce  ihe  velocity  occasioned 
by  th*;  f  .Uinir  fore-  while  forming  the  ring  ;  so  that  the  solar  attrac- 
tion would  by  iuelf  !>.•  able  lo  lake  up  and  continue  the  rotary  velo- 
city to  which  the  mass  had  been  reduced,  by  the  progressive  equal- 
ization of  the  planet's  attractions,  as  ihey  were  made  to  take  effect 
round  a  rin^^,  for  this  formation  being  round  the  body  of  Saturn,  and 
of  equal  defisity  and  distance,  every  part  would  be  affected  alike, 
there  Ix/mg  but  one  common  center  of  gravity  for  both. 

Now  thcrf^  certainly  is  in  these  conditions  all  the  requisites  for  the 
formatirin  and  etemul  duration  of  this  social  compact  between  Saturn 
and  his  ring??,  which  no  force  ever  could  or  can  permanently  disturb 
or  nullify ;  for  any  power  that  could  derange  this  equipoise  must  be 
an  over- match  for  the  planet's  attractions.  To  remove  their  centers 
of  gravity  from  the  same  point  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  as  much  of  the  mass  of  the  ring  as  would  be  more 
than  a  semi-circle  above  a  plane  passing  through  the  planet's  center 
of  gravity ;  for  as  the  center  of  the  ring  was  removed  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  planets,  so  would  be  multiplied  the  infinity  of  attractive 
points  radiating,  as  it  were,  from  the  planet's  center  to  what  was  more 
than  half  the  circumference  of  the  annular  mass,  while  the  diminution 
of  fonci  on  the  other  side  would  be  in  almost  equal  ratio.  Such  a 
condition  of  the  planet's  force,  as  applied  to  the  ring,  would  certainly 
restore*  the  former  relations  so  soon  as  the  disturbing  force  «hould 
(Uijis(»  to  act.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  ring  being  equally 
affected  hy  \ho  attractive  affinity  for  the  planet,  were  it  even  possible 
for  any  i)ower  to  cause  their  contiguity  at  any  point,  by  depressing 
it  upon  the  j)lanet  so  soon  as  that  power  had  passed  away,  the  de- 
pressed side  of  the  ring  would  at  once  resume  its  former  position  in 
rons('(pn'ii(;e  of  this  multiplied  exposure  to  one  side  of  what  was  their 
roininoti  cM-nter  of  attraction;  this  is  readily  reducible  to  mathemat> 
iral  demonstration. 

Tlu»  ruh'  of  action  hy  which  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  made  to 
occupy  a  place  equidistant  from  his  center,  is  of  the  same  character 
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with  that  by  which  solar  masses  are  sustained  in  their  several  central 
positions,  only  the  forms  of  action  are  somewhat  inverted,  inasmuch 
as  in  one  case  the  solar  bodies  are  restricted  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  centers  of  vast  spheres  of  attractions  operating  on  them  from 
without,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  position  of  the  annular  body  is 
at  a  certain  spherical  distance  from  a  great  center  of  that  power, 
operating  on  it  from  within.     If  conditions  indicate  the  law  in  orte 
case,  the  same  law  is  equally  to  be  inferred  from  the  other  ;  and  here, 
in  both  cases,  conditions  are  certainly  in  the  most  perfect  accordance 
with  the  action  of  gravitating  energy.    And  if  that  power  can,  acting 
from  without,  disturb  at  any  time  the  relation  of  Saturn  and  his 
rings,  it  can  as  surely,  acting  from  within,  render  a  complete  restora- 
tion.    The  same  rule  that  resolves  the  formation  and  position  of  one 
ring  would  be  equal  to  the  formation  and  government  of  a  series  of 
such.     But  their  position,  with  respect  to  the  planet  and  each  other, 
would  depend  on  the  measure  of  resistance  which  impact  would 
interpose  to  their  passage.     The  first  ring  was  compelled  by  this 
power  to  its  ^lace  at  a  certain  distance  from  his  visible  surface,  for 
by  the  force  of  its  fall  (reflected  from  the  concentrating  compression 
of  the  matter  of  the  mass  to  which  it  was  descending)  it  derived  its 
ferm  and  first  motion. 

In  virtue  of  this  position  of  the  first  ring,  and  its  superadded  attrac- 
tion and  insensible  atmosphere,  the  quantity  and  compression  of 
Saturn's  insensible  exterior  would  be  so  much  increased  and  ex- 
tended beyond,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  as  to  reflect,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  him,  any  other  falling  body  ;  so  it  would  occupy  an 
exterior  position  by  so  much  intermediate  space  as  would  be  the 
efieet  of  the  force  in  the  formation  and  position  of  the  second  ring. 
By  this  circumstance  of  a  second  ring  we  may  readily  recognize  the 
possibility  that  this  process  of  annular  formation  in  a  series  could 
have  been  continued  so  long  as  their  superadded  insensible  contri- 
butions oonid  sufficiently  extend  the  reflective  force  as  to  resist 
contiguity  of  the  sensible  quantities ;  but  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  this  reflective  ability  being  inverse  as  to  distance,  the 
reflection  in  one  plane  of  such  annular  masses  could  not  have  been 
many  or  distinct 
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Now  we  think  theso  rings  of  Saturn  prove,  most  concIusiYely,  the 
existence  (and  outward  extension  from  the  earth  and  every  other 
globe)  of  an  immense  ocean  of  matter,  unappreciable  by  our  senses, 
yet  eflective  of  phenomena,  and  under  vast  compression  by  its  own 
incumbent  weight ;  for  we  can  not  see  how,  in  any  other  condition 
of  things,  these  rings  could  possibly  have  originated.  But  whatever 
may  now  be  the  character  of  the  phenomena  of  which  these  circular 
conditions  are  the  great  physical  expression,  it  would  seem  as  if 
their  constructive  powers  for  investing  planets  with  such  annular 
appendages  is  suspended,  either  by  the  inefficiency  of  its  own  action 
or  the  inaptitude  of  the  objects  on  which  it  has  to  operate,  for  it  now 
makes  no  such  disposition  of  matter,  although  we  may  frequently 
find  (that  by  the  affinity  of  our  system^s  common  center  of  gravity) 
masses  of  various  magnitudes  and  apparent  density  are  still,  as 
before,  made  to  approximate  so  close  to  some  of  the  great  family 
circles  of  our  system  as  seems  to  challenge  a  more  social  fellowship, 
or  a  place  with  them  on  terms  of  a  more  intimate  attachment  of 
perpetual  continuance.  But  theso  bodies  are  all  sent  back  from 
whence  they  came,  without  being  able  to  eflfect  the  change  they  seem 
to  seek,  the  matter  of  these  erratic  bodies  that  are  still  permitted 
to  wander,  and  that  our  system's  members  fail  to  bind  in  more 
close  fellowship  (beiu^  the  last,  because  the  least  energetically 
jin'ectcd  matter),  still  finding  what  wc  may  call  independent  isolation 
ill  solar  space,  all  bodies  having  matter  more  energetically  afiected 
being  already,  as  wc  have  seen  in  the  asteroids,  made  to  encircle  our 
sun  in  orbits  of  much  less  eccentricity. 

Now  the  very  circumstance  of  the  many  comets  that  have  been 
from  time  to  time  penetrating  planetary  space,  passing  inside  their 
encircling  orbits  round  the  solar  body,  and  back  to  whence  they 
came,  without  either  being  appropriated  as  planets,  satellites,  rings, 
or  precipitated  on  their  surfaces,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  solar  body, 
is  certainly  significant  of  some  great  physical  cause  which  philoso- 
phers liave  not  Uiken  into  account,  or  even  to  recognize.  From  these 
cometic  bodies  wc  must  infer  that  planetary  space  must  be  very 
much  occupied  with  matter  that  is  in  some  measure  affected  by  the 
attractive  energy,  and  that  such  matter  progressively  passes  into  vast 
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compression  as  it  approximates  the  sensible  surfaces  of  the  bodies  to 
which  it  belongs;  Were  this  not  the  case,  there  could  be  no  escape 
for  these  cometic  masses  that  have  such  an  affinity  for  our  system's 
center  of  granty,  for  if  they  are  constrained  by  solar  attraction  to 
come  from  far  remote  regions,  we  can  not  conceive  what  else  could 
keep  them  from  coalescing  with  the  sun.  To  suppose  that  there  is  a 
physical  force  resident  in  that  body  sufficient  to  repel  them  when 
their  distance  is  most  reduced  and  the  attractive  power  muliiplied 
almost  beyond  measure,  by  the  well -recognized  rule  of  diminution  by 
distance,  would  be  the  most  consummate  absurdity  conceivable. 
That  these  masses  should  always  escape  the  power  of  the  planet's 
attraction,  on  their  inward  and  outward  passages,  by  making  the  entry 
and  exit  at  a  great  angle  from  their  plane  of  revolution,  would  be 
next  to  a  miracle ;  but  that  they  should  escape  impinging  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  or  encircUng  him  with  much  less  eccentricity  than 
they  now  do,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility,  only  for  the  reason 
of  his  far-extending  invisible  envelope  that  reflects  them  off. 

A  perpendicular  descent  could  hardly  be  made  upon  a  planet  that 
was  always  rapidly  changing  its  place,  so  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
eometic  masses  to  escape  permanent  atUichmeiits  to  them;* but  this 
would  not  hold  good  respecting  the  central  or  solar  mass,  which  has 
no  motion  to  prevent  their  actual  contact ;  nor  could  the  entangling 
effect  of  planetary  force,  by  causing  an  oblique  motion,  always  cause 
that  angle  of  descent  toward  the  sun  to  be  such  as  that  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  pass  that  body.  Should  the  frequent  visi tuition 
of  comets,  and  their  eccentric  motions  while  passing  through  planetary 
space,  and  within  the  range  of  our  vision,  fail  to  convince  us  that 
their  paths  are  through  matter,  and  that  this  matter  surrounds  all 
the  bodies  more  immediately  belonging  to  our  solar  system,  we  have 
still  further  proofs  of  such  conditions,  very  conclusively  and  intelli- 
gibly telegraphed  by  these  cometic  bodies  to  us  by  their  tails,  could 
we  but  understand  the  signs  by  which  they  are  signified ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  insisted  on,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  motion  as  under- 
rtood  by  philosophers,  they  do  not  account  for  this  phenomena.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  constitutional  quality  of  the  bodies  from  which 
they  are  projected,  the  cause  can  not  surely  b3  in  them ;  for  they  are 
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known  to  gather  this  projected  matter  up  as  they  recede  from  ibe 
regions  that  resolved  its  dispersion.  Neither  can  these  cometic  pro- 
jections be  caused  by  any  direct  t  flfort  of  solar  action,  for  ihey  are 
inverse  to  any  such  effect  as  could  be  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
that  body.  He  is  mighty  for  concentration,  but  impotent  for  disper- 
sion, and  the  idea  is  to  us  altogether  inconceivable  how  one  body 
should  attract  another  from  remote  distance  by  its  power  and  then 
repel  it  away  when  it  was  the  most  immediately  within  its  influence. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  for  him  to  repel  a  mass  that  he  had  at- 
tracted from  outer  space,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  attractive 
powers  were  augmented  to  their  maximum  intensity.  Physical  in- 
quirers would  do  well  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  this  very  unques- 
tionable fact,  even  under  any  hypothesis  of  power,  for  the  attractive 
energ}*  of  any  body  must  necessarily  be  by  far  the  greatest  resi- 
dent power  of  that  body,  beciiuse,  in  virtue  of  that  power,'  as  is 
admitted,  each  body  has  at  least  its  being.  Hence  any  energy  of  a 
mass  that  could  repel  mat: or  >ituated  at  a  distance  from  itself, 
could  much  more  re  idily  dispel  that  matter  in  which  it  was  itself 
resident ;  therefore  the  dissolution  of  every  body  would  necessarily 
date  from  the  very  moment  any  repelling  power  was  generated  in 
them. 

Therefore  the  power  to  project  the  matter  of  comets  into  these 
elongated  tails  can  no:  possibly  proceed  from  the  sun  as  a  repulsion, 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  we  miiv  say,  from  no  other  visible  substance ; 
and,  fur;hermore,  we  do  confidently  affirm  (however  paradoxical  it 
may  seemV  that  there  are  in  nature  no  powers  of  repulsion,  nor  any 
cvidiHCis  of  such,  excopi  what  ;ire  set:n.  and  re;Uly  the  effects  of  the 
most  concentmted  attractions  ;  for  by  the  concentrating  energy  of  that 
solar  medium,  in  which  comets  are  at  times  moving,  a  portion  of  their 
maiter  is  pn^jecttni  outward  by  resistance  pn>ceeding  from  its  central 
compression,  caused  by  g.eat  central  attniction. 

Why  cometic  IkhIu-s  should  exist  at  all :  what  objects  and  ends  they 

serAo  in  the  system  of  UiUure ;  fn.nn  whence  they  come  and  whither 

they  go  :  and  by  what  powers  they  aiv  impelled,  are  inquiries  that  are 

often  advanced,  bu:  have  never  received  :uiy  s;\tisfactor}-  solution. 

We  have  demonst^au^i  the  measures  bv  which  other  and  more  fa- 
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miliar  masses  were  made,  their  final  destinations  determined,  and  their 
relationships  regulated,  and  in  a  manner  which  we  consider  beyond 
cavil  or  controversy.  We  set  out,  in  our  physical  researches,  with  the 
origin  of  all  energetic  matter  in  universal  dispersion.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded with  the  measures  and  means  of  the  great  ingathering  of  all 
those  quantities  composing  the  central  members  of  all  the  solar  systems ; 
we  have  deduced  the  manner  and  mode  of  arrangement  by  which  they 
were  formed  and  their  places  determined ;  and  we  have  not  yet  found 
our  way  obscured  by  the  mystifications  that  beset  modem  science  m 
its  researches,  which  mixes  up  matter  in  such  a  manner  as  will  neither 
reflect  nor  transmit  the  physical  ray,  but  only  more  and  more  mysti- 
fies and  obscures  the  paths  to  be  traveled. 

But  we  will  leave  its  devotees  in  their  darkness,  and  pursue  our  way 
in  the  fllomination  of  that  solar  beam  of  physical  science  which  we 
hare  adopted  as  our  pole-star  by  night  and  our  beacon  by  day,  and 
which  will  lead  us  on  to  all  the  truths  as  they  have  been  revealed  by 
nature  herself. 

By  this  we  discover  that  during  the  universal  harvest  or  great  in- 
gathering of  matter  into  the  central  garners  of  solar  association,  much 
matter  must  have  been  left  unappropriated — at  least  of  that  which 
was  the  most  feebly  affected  ;  we  have  recognized  the  fact  tliat  mat- 
ter most  affected  by  this  force  would  gather  unto  itself  that  which  was 
next  in  the  order  of  affinity,  and  these  combined  aggregations  would 
be  able  to  effect  those  of  more  feeble  force,  and  so  on,  until  all  would 
be  gathered  into  masses,  save  the  gleanings  of  light  and  most  ineffective 
matter  left  dispersed  in  the  immensity  of  solar  space.  It  would  neces- 
sarily follow  (in  consequence  of  the  infinitely  modified  force  imposed 
npon  primary  atoms)  that  there  would  still  be  left  in  all  space  matter 
of  such  diversified  power  as  would  afford  all  the  requisites  for  a  re- 
production or  renewed  harvest  of  forms,  but  certainly  with  far  moro 
feeble  energy  than  the  first ;  and  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 
second  harvest  had  its  physical  origin  with  the  first,  yet  being  far  less 
energetically  harvested,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  garnering  up  its  forms 
mto  cometic  concentrations.  This  light  matter,  left  to  itself  in  interme- 
diate and  immeasurable  fields  of  space,  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
miobstnicted  exercise  of  its  own  powers,  feeble  though  they  may  be, 
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eause  a  constaDt  progression  of  sphencal  forms  among  this  moat 
etherealized  matter,  ever  coalescing  and  extending  their  magnitudes 
and  spheres  of  action  till  they  would  finally  come  within  the  force  of 
solar  affinity,  which  would  make  them  pass  over  the  intervening  space 
toward  the  grand  central  attraction  which  rules  the  whole  physical 
realm.  Could  we  but  witness  these  masses  remote  from  the  exciie- 
ment  of  solar  action  or  centi  al  obstruction,  we  should  find  that  many 
of  them  would  neither  intercept  nor  reflect  a  solar  beam,  because  there 
would  be,  under  the  favorable  circumstance  of  their  origin,  no  foreign 
influences  to  disturb  the  perfection  of  their  fluidity  in  molecular  forms, 
or  the  action  of  aflinities  ciusing  their  association  in  mass,  that  would 
impair  their  powers  of  transmitting  the  solar  ray,  more  than  our  at- 
mosphere now  does.  This  would  be  the  condition  of  the  entire  mass 
in  many  instances,  while  many  more  may  have  an  opaque  or  partially 
opaque  nucleus  less  pervious  to  light.  Tlie  more  solid  and  opaque 
the  center,  the  more  energetic  must  the  matter  be,  and  consequently 
it  would  gather  together  a  larger  bulk  of  this  etliereal  matter  caas^ing 
more  compressive  density  to  its  own  nucleus. 

All  those  whose  revolutions  round  our  sun  have  been  calculated, 
and  whose  return  is  frequent,  can  have  but  little  magnitude,  force,  or 
effective  consistency  when  compared  with  those  that  are  altogether 
strangers,  or  occupy  long  and  undefined  periods  in  their  passages  into 
planetary  space  and  back  again.  This  first  class  are  confined  to  calcu- 
lable spaces  which  do  not  extend  fur  beyond  planetary  circles,  from 
which  the  concentrating  masses  of  our  solar  system  must  have  ab- 
stracted all  matter  except  of  the  most  feeble  powers.  While  the  sec- 
ond class,  originating  in,  and  retiring  toward  those  remote  regions 
that  were  longest  relieved  from  the  action  of  energetic  bodies,  has  a 
more  expansive  and  prolific  field  of  action  in  which  to  exercise  their 
concentrating  enen^ies  in  appropriating  to  themselve-t  all  outlying 
matter  A)r  whioh  they  have  affinity,  and  by  which  they  would 
increase  their  bulk,  so  that  they  return  much  enlarged  beyond  what 
they  were  when  they  last  left  planetary  space.  The  great  difference 
between  eoniets  and  our  sun,  and  the  masses  that  encircle  him  in  less 
eccentric  orbits,  consists  simply  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sun, 
planets,  and   their  attendants,  are  composed  of  much   matter,  to 
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which  this  universal  power  (attraction)  has  more  energetically 
attached  itself,  while  comets  possess  but  little  matter  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  are  altogether  composed  of  that  which  is  the  most  feebly 
aflected. 

The  vast  envelopes  of  ethereal  matter  that  surround  the  nucleus 
of  our  planets  (and  which  of  itself  almost  composes  the  entire 
comets)  contributes,  as  we  shall  hereaft'er  see,  to  our  physical  per- 
ceptions of  all  sensible  things  (in  many  ways),  still  remaining  in 
itself  as  unknown  and  unseen  by  our  fliculties  as  is  the  mind  itself. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  these  envelopes  of  our  planets  as 
visible  to  us  as  is  the  matter  of  the  comets,  when  they  can  not  be 
of  a  less  ponderable  quality?  We  would  answer,  all  matter 
assumes  different  forms  and  characteristics  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  this  being  at  liberty  to  exercise  in  full  the  affniity  of 
its  social  relations,  is,  like  the  atmosphere,  undiscernihle.  Our 
sense  of  sight  does  not  inform  us  of  the  existence  of  that  substance, 
yet  we  do  not  doubt  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it 
exercises  a  pressure  of  sixteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  and  we 
do  not  think  it  requires  any  remarkable  degree  of  credulity  to 
believe  there  may  be  matter  with  still  far  less  energy  than  our 
atmosphere,  and  which  would  not  come  within  the  recognition  of 
our  senses,  even  if  the  pressure  were  not  only  sixteen  pounds,  but 
as  many  tons  to  the  square  inch. 

No  one  can  contemplate  the  great  bulk  of  the  comets  without 
being  convinced  that  their  internal  matter  must  be  under  vast  com- 
pression, however  comparatively  light  their  constituent  matter  may 
be;  for  while  they  exercise  a  concentrating  force  that  can  hold  so 
much  matter  together,  and  feel  so  strongly  the  gravitating  effect  of 
our  system's  central  bodies,  the  pressure  upon  their  own  internal 
matter  must  be  immense,  notwithstanding  their  comparative  im- 
ponderability,  which  imponderability  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
neor  approach  comets  oflen  make  to  other  planets  without  producing 
the  least  sensible  effect  on  thorn.  We  consider  this  to  bo  positive 
evidence  that  all  matter  is  not  alike  endowed  with  attractive  energy  ; 
if  it  were,  these  comets  would  indeed  be  dangerous  visitants,  par- 
Uoularly  on  some  of  their  nearest  approaches.     And  because  the 
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condition  of  the  matter  composing  the  comets  and  planetarj 
envelopes  is  not  all  within  the  sphere  of  our  physical  perceptioui, 
this  certainly  docs  not  negative  the  fact  of  their  being  composed  of 
atoms  of  iufiuite*]y  diversified  energy,  however  minute  or  feeble  the 
different  grades  may  be,  for  it  must  comprehend  all  degrees  of  force, 
from  metaphysical  noncfiectivity  to  sensible  effectivity. 

The  idea  that  a  repulsive  power  expands  small  portions  or 
quantities  of  matter  so  as  to  produce  great  bodies  like  the  comet,  is 
an  idea  so  absurd  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  being  entertained 
for  a  moment.  Bulk  is,  in  all  instances,  to  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  the  quantity  of  physical  matter  contained  in  a  mass,  on 
the  principle  that  one  given  space  can  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
matter  than  another  given  space  of  the  same  size.  But  the  energy 
attaching  to  the  matter  must  have  an  infinity  of  modifications,  or 
substances  could  not  be  what  they  are;  the  quantity  may  be  the 
same  while  the  energy  attaching  thereto  was  very  different. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  of  attractive  gradation,  as  applied 
to  primitive  atoms,  we  have  deduced  the  cometic  formations  to  be 
the  least  energetic  portions  of  matter  last  gathered  up;  and  the 
reason  why  they  seem  less  subordinate  to  solar  influence  than  the 
planetary  bodies,  and  why  their  conduct  seems  so  unlike  them  in 
many  respects^  we  find  to  be  this :  The  enei^etic  effects*  of  a  mass 
is  not  measurable  by  the  amount  of  its  matter,  but  by  the  activity 
of  its  attractive  force.  In  the  exercise  of  this  attractive  force  comets 
approach  near  the  sun,  and  are  prevented  from  a  perpendicular 
passage  to,  and  an  impingement  upon,  his  body  (as  the  attractive 
force  of  that  mass  would  most  assuredly  determine)  by  his  sur- 
rounding envelope.  The  deflecting  effect  of  the  planetary  attractions 
would  likewise  be  a  preventive;  while  the  planets  themselves  are 
protected  from  coalescing  with  the  comets  by  their  own  envelopes, 
as  well  as  by  their  rapid  change  of  place  in  their  orbitual  revolutions. 

When  we  consider  that  both  comets  and  planets  increase  in 
density  downward  by  the  impact  of  their  own  matter  in  the  ratio  of 
its  depth,  we  shall  readily  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
bodies  moving  with  such  velocity  to  be  either  intercepted  by,  or 
penetrated  far,  with  each  other^s  matter.     Were  they  under  the 
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effect  of  no  other  force  than  their  own  mutual  attractions,  their  path 
would  be  in  a  perpendicular  line,  intersecting  the  center  of  each, 
and  then  their  exterior  envelope  would  be  comparatively  passive  to 
the  penetration  of  that  which  was  more  ponderable  than  itself. 
But  not  so  with  the  acquired  velocity  of  planets  and  comets  passing 
at  any  thing  short  of  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  in  that  case  their 
motions  would  be  so  great  as  to  reflect  them  off  by  the  elasticity 
of  their  own  compressions  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  speed  ;  which 
will  always  be  such  as  to  render  their  coalescence  a  casualty  not  t<> 
be  dreaded.  So,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  heavens  a  comet  may 
approach  the  sun,  it  must  be  deflected  from  a  perpendicular  to  that 
body  by  the  attrac*tive  force  of  the  planets,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  sun^s  insensible  envelope  would  in  every 
case  continue  the  obliquity  of  their  motions  so  far  as  to  allow  of  their 
passing  round  him.  They,  however,  in  their  relative  inclination  to  a 
perpendicular,  would  plunge  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  sun's  insen-. 
siblc  mass,  until  the  constantly  accumulating  force  consequent  from 
proximity  and  motion  was  balanced  or  repelled  by  the  powers  of 
the  progressive  compression  of  that  medium  in  which  the  body 
moved. 

The  projectile  powers  of  motion  thus  acquired  by  the  descending 
body  having  experienced  at  this  point  of  perihelion  passage,  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  resistance  (from  the  sun's  constantly  increasing  density  of 
eaveloping  matter  on  approximation)  would  now  begin  to  feel  the 
effect  of  that  force  in  an  inverse  order,  that  is,  in  place  of  resisting,  its 
motion  would  have  an  accelemting  effect,  which  would  cause  its  re- 
cession by  the  same  elongated  curve  as  that  by  which  it  descended. 

These  deflections  and  obstructions  which  comets  must  of  necessity 
encounter,  when  penetrating  planetary  space,  must  be  the  means  of 
making  their  own  paths,  at  each  periodical  recession  from  the  sun, 
more  or  less  divergent  from  each  other,  so  that,  unlike  the  planets, 
they  will  not  make  their  repeated  passages  in  precisely  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  same  plane  or  path  of  the  heavens.  By  this  means  they 
traverse  vast  regions  hitherto  by  them  unexplored,  cont^iining  much 
matter,  which  they  appropriate  to  themselves  and  enlarge  as  they  go 
on  and  return.     But  when  their  paths  are  less  elongated,  and  their 
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periodical  returns  more  frequent,  these  gleanings  can  not  be  an 
equivalent  for  what  they  lose  in  making  their  passages  round  the 
sun  and  in  planetiiry  space,  therefore  they  become  progressively  ex- 
hausted in  their  periodical  revolutions,  as  observation  will  abundantly 
testify;  while  those  ^ho  go  into  the  most  remote  regions,  and  s»-l- 
dom  visit  our  system's  membei-s,  will  proportionally  augment  their 
mass.  Many  of  these  bodies,  when  farthest  removed  from  our  sys- 
tem's center,  must  be  for  a  time  almost  stationary,  and  then  the  sun's 
attraction,  which  would  effect  their  return  (being  at  all  times  equal  to 
itself),  would*  act  perpendicularly  only  for  the  effect  of  outward  force, 
but  more  particularly  pi  inetary  action,  which  necessaiily  curves  their 
line  of  descent,  to  be  deflected  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  sun,  their 
maximum  of  bend  being  opposite  the  greatest  deflecting  force.  And 
when  their  paths  have  been  extended  so  far  out  into  space,  that  their 
greatest  deflections  are  far  from  being  midway  the  length  of  their 
orbits,  such  orbits  could  not  be  an  ellipsis,  but  such  a  figure  as  conic 
sections  alone  can  describe. 

These  deflecting  forces  of  the  planets  would  not  at  all  times  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  comets  from  coalescence  with  the  sun's  visible 
surface,  or  to  cause  them  to  revolve  round  that  body,  particularly 
when  they  enter  that  system  at  high  angles  to  the  plane  of  planetary 
revolution.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  &un  is  farther  protected  from 
their  coalescent  descent  and  impingement  upon  the  attractive  powers 
resident  in  him,  and  which  impels  them  onward  even  through  the  re- 
sisting effect  of  that  medium  which  his  attraction  has  made  to  con- 
centrate round  his  solid  mass,  and  -to  which  these  comets  contribute 
much  of  their  Icjist  affected  matter  while  passing  through  its  midst. 
But  so  long  as  these  cumetic  bodies  travel  in  space  unobstructed  by 
the  energetic  matter  enveloping  the  sun  or  planet?,  their  forms  (be- 
cause .of  the  force  of  their  own  centers  of  gravity)  must  be  perfectly 
spherical.  Kut  while  thus  traveling  in  space  they  vnW  attract,  and 
attract  to  themselves,  by  their  own  aggregate  energy,  any  lightly 
aflfected  matter  that  may  have  been  left  out  in  the  general  aggrega- 
tion of  the  more  energetic  masses,  and  of  this  most  feebly  affected 
and  diffuse  matter  their  own  magnitudes  are  the  concentrative  aggre- 
gates.    These  bodies,  therefore  (with  occasional  exceptions  of  their 
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oim  compre&sivcly  condensed  molecules),  when  in  such  unembarrassed 
positions,  and  acting  in  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  their  own  molecu- 
lar energy,  must  thereby  be  of  a  fluid  and  transparent  character,  and 
80  altogether  insensible  to  our  faculties  of  perception,  even  though 
their  matter  immediately  enveloped  us;  for  all  substances  whose 
molecular  constituents  are  so  far  from  the  effect  of  compressive  re- 
straint, that  their  associate  affinities  can  fully  act  on  each  otlier,  would 
80  resolve  their  relative  positions  in  the  aggregate  as  not  to  intercept 
a  single  sunbeam,  because  of  their  susceptibility  of  luminous  trans- 
mission. These  cometic  bodies,  therefore,  can  only  exhibit  themselves 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  exterior  sphericities  when  made  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the' far-extending  solar  or  planettiry  envelopes  whose 
matter  is  of  kindred  character  with  that  of  themselves ;  in  that  case, 
the  surface  molecules  of  these  moving  bodies  not  assimilating  in  so- 
cial and  affinitive  relation  immediately  with  that  of  the  matter  in 
which  they  are  immersed,  they  become  for  the  time  imperfect  trans- 
mitters of  the  sun's  rays,  and  so  reflect  part  of  them  from  their 
surface. 

This  very  visibility  of  fluid  bodies  floating  in  space  supposed  to 
be  free,  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  have  that  their  motions  nre 
among  matter  energetically  and  disturbingly  effective  ;  and  the  more 
remote  from  the  solar  body's  sensible  surface,  or  from  the  body  of  the 
planets,  the  more  ineffective  is  the  substance  of  their  envelopes  into 
which  they  may  at  times  penetrate ;  for  no  matter  can  possibly  re- 
main in  equally  diffuse  isolation  in  planetary  space,  while  the  attract- 
ive force  of  these  solar  and  planetary  bodies,  as  well  as  cometic 
aggregates,  are  so  effective. 

The  deeper  the  cometic  bodies  plunge  into  these  externally  envel- 
oping oceaos  of  progressive  condensation  and  compression  the  more 
visibly  conspicuous  they  become,  often  to  the  elongation  of  much  of 
their  exterior  matter  into  very  far-extending  tails.  The  progressive 
increase  of  the  energy  and  compressive  density  of  the  matter  through 
which  the  cometic  body  is  passing,  by  gradually  intercepting  and 
suspending  in  itself  that  matter  of  the  same  energetic  grade  as  itself, 
on  the  certain  and  simple  principle  that  a  lighter  fluid  substance  will 
not  descend  into  a  heavier  one,  even  though  it  has  the  attraction  of 
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the  descending  comet  to  drag  it  down,  is  the  sure  means  by  which 
the  tails  of  comets  are  elongated  when  approaching  the  solar  body. 

However  far  from  the  solar  center  the  comets  may  extend  their 
tails,  they  cati  be  visible  or  elongated  only  when  within  the  sun's 
effective  envelope,  for  otherwise  their  matter  would  retain  its  sphe- 
ricity by  virtue  of  its  own  common  attraction ;  therefore  the  phenomena 
of  their  projections  are  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  forcible  effect 
of  any  repelling  power  resident  in  the  comets  themselves,  or  in  the 
sun  from  which  they  would  seem  to  be  reflected,  seeing  they  are  so 
usually  found  opposite  to  that  body  ;  for  this  would  be  a  positive 
violation  of  nature's  great  gravitating  law,  by  a  force  totally  adverse 
and  superior  to  the  whole  aggregate  power  of  the  attraction  of  both 
bodies,  which  we  shall  find  for  this  and  all  things  Rffinitively  preva- 
lent and  forraatively  affective,  and  equally  so  for  the  lighter  rant, 
ter  of  comets,  which,  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  this  same  gravitating 
law,  con<»titute  their  exterior,  which  is  made  to  extend  outward,  as 
forced  from  these  bodies  by  their  fall  into  this  resisting  medium 
among  matter  bf  its  own  gravitating  grade,  by  which  necessary 
effect  of  differently-conditioned  fluid  substances  upon  each  other, 
this  projecting  matter  of  the  comet's  tail  becomes  most  conclusive 
of  the  progressively  densifying  medium  which  must  form  the  sun's 
usually  invisible  envelope.  We  then  find  that  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  gravitating  force  it.  is  that  those  cometic  tails 
are  projected  in  so  great  a  measure  opposite  to  the  sun,  whatever 
may  be  the  rate  of  the  comet's  motion  round  that  body ;  it  being 
in  the  midst  of  this  progressively  densifying  medium,  while  on  its 
perihelion  passage  round  the  sun,  and  in  the  matter  of  much  the  same 
grade  of  energy  as  its  own,  would  impart  to  it  much  of  the  most 
feeble  cometic  matter,  and  almost  all  of  the  motion  in  this  sweeping 
circuit  round  that  body,  because  of  the  repelling  effect  of  the 
matter  in  which  it  was  moving,  and  all  that  exterior  to  itself,  which, 
having  no  lateral  impediment  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane,  would 
circulate  round  with  the  comet,  thus  constantly  retaining  the  tail  in ' 
outward  direction ;  in  consequence  of  this  rotatory  motion  imparted 
to  the  sun's  envelope,  any  bending  or  mclination  of  the  tails  of  these 
bodies  is  attributable  to  the  more  tardy  motion  of  this  solar  mediiun. 
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whose  matter  mixing  with  that  frictionally  escaping  from  the  comet's 
body,  because  of  its  own  rapid  motion  in  this  resisting  medium,  there- 
by becomes  visible,  this  disturbed  action  of  molecular  affinity  disqual- 
ifying for  a  time  the  nebulous  matter  for  the  perfectly  free  tr.insmis- 
sion  of  light.  All  molecular  mixtures,  while  in  the  transition  state, 
or  while  effecting  an  aflfinitive  relation  among  themselves,  have  more 
or  less  of  the  nebulous  aspect  which  characterizes  comets  and  their 
tails,  which  then  reflect  instead  of  tmnsmitting  entire  a  portion  of  the 
sun's  light  opemting  on  them,  and  by  which  we  find  the  sun's  usually 
invisible  envelope  manifesting  itself  to  the  senses. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  changing  aspect  in  the  mixture  of 
fluid  substances  in  the  meeting  of  the  atmosphere  and  steam,  for 
here  the  combination  of  the  aqueous  matter  and  the  atmosphere  do 
not  affinitively  assimilate  at  once,  and  thereby  a  reflecting  cloud  is 
formed,  which  affinitive  action  progressively,  but  surely  and  readily, 
transforms  into  a  transmitting  and  transparent  medium  that  no 
longer  reflects  light,  because  of  its  transmitting  abilities  having 
become  perfect  by  the  force  of  its  own  affinitive  action.  We  may 
likewise  often  witness  nebulous  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  both  in 
their  formations  and  their  dissolutions,  as  well  as  other  mixtures  of 
aeriform  or  fluid  matter,  when  the  affinities  are  affecting  the  more 
perfect  affiliations  of  the  constituent  forms,  afler  their  having  been 
disturbed  in  their  formative  conditions. 
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We  have  tlius  far  ft>llu\ved  the  effoct  of  gravitating  energy  as 
applied  to  the  ultimate  atoms.  We  have  contemplated  its  effect  iu 
the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  whole  material  universe,  in  its 
eternal  extension,  into  spheres  of  solar  action ;  we  have  been  witness 
of  its  effects  in  the  aggregation  of  the  suns,  planets,  satellites,  rings, 
and  comets  which  now  are  residents  of  this  infinite  severality  of 
solar .  spaces.  We  have  sten  on  what  principles  it  constructed  all 
their  mechanisms  and  determined  their  relative  positions.  We  seo 
how  it  will  coiiiinue  to  rule  their  revolutions  and  regulate  all  their 
relations;  and  if  we  have  almost  exclusively  confined  our  observations 
to  nienihers  of  our  own  solar  system,  we  have  contemplated  it  as 
typical  of  the  eternal  series  of  material  subdivision  which  universal 
matter  must  have  experienced,  with  such  modifications  as  might 
have  been  readily  effected  by  the  same  force. 

But  in  these  observations  on  the  etfectivity  of  this  force,  in  this 
much  of  its  efficient  exercise,  we  may  not  seem  to  have  made  more 
of  it  than  wotild  have  been  accomplished  had  gravity  been  an  in- 
discriminate property  of  matter,  with  every  atom  having  an  affinity 
for  every  other  atom,  as  physicists  affirm  ;  for  in  that  case  it  could, 
with  equal  facility,  have  aggregated  matter  in  massive  solidity 
and  imparted  motion  thereto,  as  it  could  have  done  by  the  discrimi- 
nating rule  for  which  we  so  strenuously  contend. 

There  would   only  have  resulted  from  these  two  modes  of  its 
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application  this  difference :  In  the  first  case  the  matter  of  every* 
substance  would  have  soon  determined  its  own  collapse  in  total  and 
eternal  solidity,  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  all  interstitial  space, 
8o  that  porosity  of  substances  would  have  been  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility, all  material  substances  being  nothing  but  solid  aggregates 
circulating  in  absolute  vacuity,  or  that  condition  which  both 
physicists  and  our  physical  senses  assume  to  be  intermediate  of 
material  substances  and  void. 

Now  it  is  certainly  very  evident  that  it  must  have  been  very  far 
otherwise  with  the  discriminating  application  of  this  attractive  power, 
the  effects  of  which  we  have  thus  far  contemplated ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  substances  under  its  rule  must  have  assumed  such  gradations 
of  density  as  the  forces  of  their  constituent  matter  would  finally 
determine,  and  which  would  not  seem  even  to  our  senses  as  if  they 
were  perfect  solids.  But  with  all  this  wo  must  at  the  same  time 
admit  that  these  very  discriminating  forces,  as  attaching  to  the 
infinitesimals,  must  have  equally  resolved  matter  into  as  perfect  and 
perpetual  a  condition  of  rest  as  any  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
same  energy  and  its  solidifying  of  material  substances  could  have 
done,  for  matter  in  either  case,  by  the  effect  of  its  own  attractive 
affinities  of  whatever  grade,  would  speedily  have  been  determined 
into  the  eternal  quiescence  of  death  ;  for  no  substance  affected  but 
by  one  species  of  force,  particularly  when  that  was  of  an  attractive 
character,  however  graduated  with  this  force  its  constituent  matter 
may  have  been,  could  by  any  possibility  have  perpetuated  activity 
fttnong  its  own  relative  forms.  • 

Planets  may  have  revolved,  and  their  relative  positions  may  have 
been  perpetuated,  but  as  it  is  evident  that  all  the  matter  of  each 
must  have  participated  alike  in  the  general  motion,  so  that  relatively 
all  would  be  at  rest,  for  none  of  their  matter  could  by  this  general 
motion  of  the  whole  have  been  disturbed  from  its  relative  quiescence, 
Wever  lightly  or  loosely  it  may  have  held  its  attractive  allegiance. 
Such  would  be  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  the  attractive  forces 
'>f  any  isolated  body  must  have  reduced  its  own  matter,  in  whatever 
^^ree  it  may  have  been  applied  to  its  ultimate  atoms. 
This  is  certainly  very  far  from  indicating  that  life-like  activity 

10 
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that  we  now  find,  by  familiar  observation,  to  be  nature's  everlas^^ 
ingi y  repeated  expression.  But  what  else,  will  philosophers  say,  can 
be  expected  from  one  such  uniform  force,  with  but  one  constant 
and  uniform  tendency,  but  this  determination  to  eternal  rest?  This 
is  to  them  so  evidently  and  irredeemably  the  finality  that  such  forc-* 
would  determine,  that  had  there  been  no  other  rule  of  action  than 
this  one,  which  we  assume  to  be  the  sole  force  by  which  nature 
effectuates  her  phenomena,  they  will  hesitate  not  to  decide  that 
physical  nature  would  have  been  an  entire  failure ;  for  in  place  of 
a  determination  to  an  eternal  quiescence,  nature  evidently  required 
that  there  should  be  the  energetic  resolution  of  perpetuated  activity. 

The  usual  idea  or  axiom  (ns  it  is  considered)  of  every  atom  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  having  an  attractive  affinity  for  every  other  atom 
conducting  to  such  consc(|uences  as  we  have  thus  contemplated,  and 
the  idea  of  a  discriminating  application  of  this  same  force  being  con- 
sidered of  no  more  actively  inducing  conditions,  philosophers  find,  and 
physicists  fancy,  that  there  necessarily  is  and  must  have  been  other 
active  principles  or  forces  effecting  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  it 
would  have  been  a  nullity. 

Agreeable  to  the  existing  notions,  were  there  in  reality  no  other 
force  or  law  of  motion  than  we  assume,  all  the  planetary  systems 
would  have  speedily  collapsed  upon  their  own  common  centers  of 
gravity,  so  that  even  their  motions  must  have  ceased.  And  were 
there  no  other  1  iw  of  matter  than  this,  every  substance  would  have 
become  the  most  perfect  solid  in  all  the  ngorous  frigidity  of  eternal 
rest.  To  obviate  the,  first  dilemma,  they  (physicists)  have  origin- 
ated the  absurd  idea,  or  axiom,  as  it  is  Cfillcd,  that  motion  is  as  much 
the  condition  of  matter  as  rest.  We  say  absurd,  because  matter  could 
have  had  no  two  primary  conditions,  both  of  rest  and  motion,  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other;  therefore  tl.e  true  condition  of 
matter  could  only  have  been  that  from  which  it  was  first  disturbed ; 
and  that  being  rest,  it  must  have  required  an  energy  to  have  dis- 
turbed this  rest,  and  which  must  necessarily  have  been  the  energy  of 
motion  ;  this  motion  or  energy,  when  once  imparted,  being  only  effect- 
ive from  atom  to  atom  in  their  aggregation,  could  not  have  imparted 
to  such  aggregates  any  free  and  independent  motion  in  space,  but 
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Would  only  continue  effective  upon  them  so  far  as  their  aggregating 
affinities  or  the  affection  of  body  for  body  remained  unsatisfied ;  there 
18  certainly  nothing  in  this  like  what  physicists  call  the  first  law  of 
motion. 

The  inertial  energy  of  any  substance  being  first  for  its  own  constit- 
u.cnt  matter,  and  then  for  a  coalescence  with  other  substances,  so  far 
<is  ^e  combination  of  forces  effective  from  these  other  substances  will 
ctdmit,  and  this  would  be  admitted  to  all  substances  were  not  matter 
in  the  severality  of  its  conditions  eternally  continuous. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  find  from  what  physicists  deduce  the  inertial 
^•ticrgy  of  matter  which  they  recognize  as  motion's  first  law,  and  by 
^which  they  assume  that  planets  and  all  other  moving  bodies  acquire 
Yind  perpetuate  their  own  forward  and  rotatory  motions  by  means  of 
thdr  own  inertial  momentum,  as  primarily  imparted  by  an  initial  im- 
pulsion, for  there  seems  no  way  for  this  unless  communicated  by 
iiomc  unknown  special  and  final  effort  of  primary  causation.     Were 
this  even  fact,  it  could  not  be  a  philosophical  fact,  for  it  could  be 
reached  by  no  logical  reasoning,  the  means  physically  in  this  case  not 
being  made  a  priori  of  the  ends. 

To  obviate  the  second  difficulty  of  the  absolute  solidity  of  sub- 
stances, and  their  consequent  frigidity  in  eternal  death,  they  have  orig- 
inated the  no  less  absurd  doctrine  of  impulsatory  and  repulsatory 
forces  and  forms  of  action  in  all  qualities,  grades,  and  complexity  of 
kmds,  and  in  their  conduct  receptive  and  rejcctive  together,  or  by  turns, 
and  thus  effective  of  phenomena  by  a  series  of  antagonisms  in  their 
dbrications  and  dissolutions,  and  multifarious  conditions,  characteris- 
tics, and  kinds.     Now,  notwithstanding  all  the  seeming  necessity  for 
forces  and  affections  complex  in  character  and  fluctuating  in  their 
effectivity,  we  can  not  understand  or  conceive  how  complexity  in 
power  could  determine  unity  of  purpose,  or  how  creative  expression 
wttld  be  impaAed  by  any  series  of  antagonisms,  or  how  such  fluctu 
ating  forces  could  be  at  all  times  effective  in  just  the  requisite  quan- 
%,  or  how  antagonisttcal  forces  could  be  as  effective  of  any  thing  as 
^  nentratization  of  each  other's  effects.     Nor  can  we  conceive  of  a 
•cfeme  of  nature  conducted  by  contrarieties,  or  a  source  from  whence 
*ch  contradictions  could  have  come.     Th?  great  First  Cause  can  not 
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be  a  variability  or  contradiction  in  himself;  and  as  independent,  or  ovt 
of  him,  there  couid  have  been  neither  force  nor  form  in  physics,  the 
scheme  of  nature,  therefore,  could  not  have  received  its  expression 
from  any  series  of  antagonlstical  forces  or  affinities,  when  such  could 
have  had  really  no  existence.  To  his  character  in  perpetuation  nnd 
perfection  he  can  have  no  attribute  or  active  principle  in  adveraion ; 
opposed  to  his  creative  scheme  of  progression  there  can  be  in  hiip  no 
activities  in  retrogression;  therefore  if  in  him  there  are  attractions, 
from  him  there  can  be  no  repulsions ;  the  very  idea  cf  contrarieties 
or  complexities,  particularly  in  fir$t  principles,  which  must  have  had 
their  source  in  unity,  involves  a  palpable  absurdity  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  both  his  unity  of  character  and  integrity  of  purpose,  which  of 
all  things  are  necessarily  the  very  perfection  of  immutability.  In  a 
multiplicity  of  energetic  forces  effi  ctive  of  phenomenal  expres^on, 
even  if  they  would  apply  to  matter,  or  be  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  Qod,  what  can  we  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
efftctivity  which  could  control  and  regulate  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  exercise  their  individual  or  collective  energies  in  creating  the 
infinite  and  ever-changing  phenomenal  expressions  of  nature  ?  for  these 
contrarieties  could  not  be  expected  of  themselves  to  combine  in  the 
ever- changing  degree  which  prolific  nature  requires  for  the  forthcora- 
ing  of  her  infinity  of  forms.  We  can  not  possibly  see  how  they  them- 
selves could  at  all  times  have  ordered  the  proper  extent  of  their  single 
or  associate  combinations  of  eflfcctiveness,  so  as  to  modify  the  meas- 
ures of  their  own  or  each  other's  activity  in  accordance  with  the  mul- 
tifarious phenomena  of  physical  being.  For  this  would  certainly 
imply  that  the  energies  themselves  exercised  wisdom  of  purpose  as 
well  as  powers  of  action ;  and  this  would  be  mvesting  them  with  a 
faculty  attributable  only  to  that  Intelligence  whose  unconscious  instru- 
ments they  could  only  be,  were  they  eflFective  at  all.  They  could 
have  no  self-discriminating  ability  nor  powers  of  mutation  by  which 
to  graduate  their  action  in  giving  effect  to  phenomenal  expression. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  physicists  to  conceive  how  a  simple 
force,  immutable  in  its  mode  of  action,  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  phenomenal  expression  in  every  phase  of  its  ever-varying  activity. 
it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  find  any  other  force  in  physical  nature 
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qualified  with  that  characteristic  which  is  so  essentially  the  attribute 
of  every  ultimate  principle,  for  every  other  observed  energy  in  nature 
is  evidently  characterized  by  a  consLint  tendency  to  change ;  there- 
fore these  mutable  conditions  can  only  be  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  being  of  secondary  and  induced  character.  When  confined  to  the 
simple  gravitating  force,  it  would  seem  tliat  finite  ability  was  baffled  to 
find  the  relation  between  the  phenomenal  activities  of  nature  as  con- 
stantly transpiring  and  this  simple  medium  of  power ;  but  nature  hiis 
no  such  perplexities,  for  we  find  her  in  an  infinity  of  life  and  motion, 
and  no  other  sensible  energy  which  could  have  been  its  cause ;  nt 
least  one  of  two  things  must  be  evident,  either  that  this  attractive 
force  is  not  the  only  effective  energy  in  nature,  or  that  physicists 
have  hitherto  failed  to  find  the  mode  by  which  she  has  made  this 
force  so  unceasingly  operative  of  phenomena. 

While  there  remains  a  disposition  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  a 
plurality  of  ultimate  forces,  adverse  and  fluctuating  in  their  conduct 
and  consequences,  such  will  involve  a  sanction  of  the  further  absurdity 
of  the  great  Original  taxing  himself  with  the  constant  superintend- 
ence of  the  conduct  of  such  complex  contrarieties;  for  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  such  blind  conditions  could  properly  manage  their 
own  doings,  so  that  nature  should  go  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way.  Neither  can  we  see  how  it  should  be  expected  that  such  com- 
plicated contrarieties  could  have  been  involved  in  the  character  of 
the  great  First  Cause ;  fi^r  unity  of  character  could  not  have  con- 
stituted complexity  in  condition,  and  more  particularly  when  unity 
of  purpose  could  have  been  more  effectually  perfected  by  a  unity 
of  power,  and  that  power,  too,  of  such  immutable  integrity  as  could 
neither  impede,  abrogate,  or  annul  its  own  initial  or  progressive 
efficiency.  Gravity  will  be  the  only  power  found  with  all  the 
requisite  conditions  and  characteristics  that  can  constitute  a  first 
principle  of  force. 

In  following  the  foot-prints  of  nature  with  strict  regard  to  what 
are  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  we  will  still  find  this  force  for- 
warding  us  in  our  further  researches,  and  as  we  have  found  the 
aggregation  of  worlds,  their  motions,  relations,  and  relative  positions 
to  be  but  the  phenomenal  effectivities  of  this  force,  we  no  doubt  will 
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find  it  equally  responsible  for  cyery  other  phenomenalitj  of  natare, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  an  infinity  not  yet  accounted  ^>r^  and 
most  of  them  of  such  a  character  as  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  phenomenalities  having  been  resolved  by  any 
such  a  lone  rule  of  law.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  ooo 
simple  principle  of  force,  having  but  one  tendency,  and  whose  opera- 
tions in  that  direction  are  as  unchanging  as  physical  nature's  first 
cause,  beget  all  the  ever-changing  complexities  and  activities  of 
physics.  This  has  never  for  one  moment  been  considered  as  pos- 
sible, for  physicists  could  not  but  suppose  that  the  eflect  6f  graritat- 
ing  affinity,  without  any  other  affections  of  matter,  would  be  the 
generation  and  perpetuation  of  an  eternally  frigid  sterility,  rather 
than  the  generator  of  all  the  changing  activities  of  matter,  for  that 
it  should  induce  the  demolition  of  its  own  doings,  and  re-determine 
structural  arrangements  in  all  the  infinity  of  their  phenomenal 
phases,  seems  more  than  may  be  expected  from  any  simple  and  un- 
supported principle  of  power.  How,  for  instance,  are  all  the  modi- 
fications and  expansions  of  the  aeriform  substances  effected  by  the 
same  force  that  forms  the  solidest  and  heaviest  subistantiva  masses t 
Or  how  is  it  to  be  conceived  possible  that  this  simple  force,  and  that^ 
too  of  an  attractive  character,  should  effect  the  formation  of  the  most 
expansive  and  ctherealized  substance,  and  give  effectivity  to  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  in  all  the  gradation  of  their  diveni- 
fy ing  characters  and  combinations  ? 

All  these  are  problems  which  arc  certainly  yet  to  be  solved,  (or 
we  find  nature  has  effected  all  these  as  well  as  every  other  pbe^ 
nomenal  fact,  by  a  method  that  no  man  has  hitherto  undertaken  to 
defme  ;  at  least  in  physical  science,  as  it  is  at  this  time  cultivated 
and  inculcated,  wc  see  no  evidence  of  it,  and  but  very  little  that  b 
satisfactory  otherwise,  more  than  in  the  phenomenal  facts  themselves 
and  their  practical  applications ;  for  when  we  seek,  in  the  existhng 
systems  of  philosophy  for  their  dynamical  relationships,  we  find  all 
about  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  about  which  speculation 
seems  to  have  taxed  its  powers  but  to  little  purpose,  all  theoretical 
notions  being  only  supported  by  inferences  so  far  fetched  or  over- 
strained as  to  leave  but  little  indication  that  they  are  the  truthfiil 
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expounders  of  nature's  mysterious  processes ;  but  we  find  enough 
in  these  inferences  and  arguments  by  which  to  be  satisfied,  that  if 
we  do  not  deduce  the  nature  of  nature's  phcnjr.4cnal  causations  from 
this  lone  law  of  gravity,  neither  will  physicists,  with  all  their  multi- 
plicity of  material  energies  or  conditional  kinds  of  materiality  ;  for 
we  see  and  are  satisfied  that  with  all  the  elemental  forces  or  forms 
of  ultimate  matter  thtkt  their  ingenuity  can  bring  to  their  aid,  their 
systems  are  far  from  giving  satisfaction  even  to  themselves;  but 
while  these  complications  thus  fail  in  solving  the  great  physical 
problem,  we  at  the  same  time  fmd  that  but  with  one  simple  force 
nature  has  effected  all  her  phenomena  without  reference  to  any  other 
rule  of  action. 

As  we  are  now  about  discussing  that  department  of  physics  in 
which  the  measures  of  nature  are  more  particularly  conducted  in  all 
the  subtil  ties  of  nature,  the  better  to  understand  not.  only  the 
nature  of  these  active  subtilties  themselves,  but  by  what  means 
there  may  be  deduced  from  this  simple  and  unassociated  force  every 
other  phenomenal  ity  in  nature,  being  that  we  hold  its  effect  to  have 
been  the  generation  of  every  substance,  every  motion,  every  force, 
and,  in  6ne,  every  phenomena  there  is  or  ever  could  have  been,  we 
hope  it  may  not  here  be  considered  out  of  place,  even  at  the  expense 
of  being  tedious,  somewhat  to  review  the  first  effective  measures 
of  this  ultimate  power,  with  reference  to  its  general  efficiency  upon 
matter  as  giving  expression  to  creative  thought;  for  if  it  could  have 
been  so  effective,  it  is  only  by  following  its  dictates  that  any  hopes 
may  be  had  of  comprehending  the  expanding  generalizations  that 
constitute  physical  nature  a  universe  of  united  severality.  We 
have  but  to  continue  our  observations  on  what  must  be  the  effective 
exercise  of  this  attractive  force,  which  we  have  found  conducting  us 
80  safely  and  effectually  in  the  measures  thus  far  contemplated,  and 
by  which  we  have  been  passed  in  parallelism  with  nature,  during  the 
period  and  process  of  her  most  massive  aggregating  operations,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  its  further  relations  and  measures  of  effect- 
ireness  are  with  these  massive  conditions  and  motions  already 
demonstratively  deduced  by  its  means,  and  wo  shall  be  able  to  per- 
odve  and  solve  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  nature's  active  phenomena 
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09  they  evolve  themselves  under  the  multiplying  measures  of  its 
eflfectivity.  Therefure  the  principal  a  priori  to  the  proper  rule  of 
research  by  which  wa  may  expect  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding 
of  nature's  future  and  farther  progress,  is  necessarily  the  recognition 
and  observed  application  of  the  practical  effects  of  this  simple  and 
immutable  force  by  which  all  phenomena  are  really  effected,  and 
of  whose  action  we  have  certainly  seen  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical  that  by  it  the  planetary  bodies  were  aggregated,  and  their 
places  and  motions  determined,  and  their  positional  relations  per- 
petuated through  all  time. 

Now  this  will,  no  doubt,  seem  as  if  we  were  deducing  by  far  too 
much  for  the  maintenance  of  this  power's  exclusive  supremacy,  by 
which  we  propose  to  revofutionize  all  existing  theories  and  prove 
every  principle  in  physical  nature ;  for  we  have  only  so  far  deduced 
the  circumstance  to  be  self-demonstrative,  that  a  simple,  immutable, 
and  unassociated  force  of  this  attractive  character  would  have  ulti- 
mately brought  the  constituent  matter  of  every  mas«,  together  with 
every  created  thing,  to  a  premature  and  frigid  finality,  in  absolute  and 
unconditional  rest,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  any  discriminating  mode 
of  its  application,  without  there  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing sufliciently  effective  in  conservation  of  the  infinite  activities  of 
physics.  Now  as  force  can  only  counteract  the  effect  of  force,  and 
there  being  no  force  in  nature  but  one,  and  that  one  having  this 
positive  juid  general  tendency,  it  must  itself  be  the  very  force 
continually  acting  in  opposition  to  itself,  in  conservation  of  the 
continual  activities  of  nature,  and  against  its  own  determined  efforts 
to  bring  matter  together  in  rest,  even  paradoxical  as  such  a  proposi- 
tion may  seem. 

Yet,  withal,  what  is  there  so  sublime  as  the  very  circumstance  of 
a  simple  principle  of  effective  energy,  in  itself  immutable,  being  the 
only  gerKjrator  and  propagator  of  all  the  infinite  and  eternal  activities 
of  nature,  causing  every  complexity  and  change.  Had  this  force  and 
its  effect ivities  not  been  eternally  continuous,  it  could  not  have  even 
thus  conserved  against  its  own  determinations  to  motionless  inactivity, 
but  by  this  etemal  extension  it  is  continually  operating  against  and 
defeating  iis  own  efforts  in  the  reduction  of  things  to  such  a  motion- 
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less  finality ;  and  this  must  be  the  only  cause  of  physical  nature's  in- 
finite activity,  for  without  a  constant  cause  of  motion,  const^uit  motion 
could  not  prevail ;  the  idea  of  rest  or  motion  being  equally  the  con- 
dition of  matter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  was  but  one 
possible  way  in  nature  by  which  the  perpetuity  of  motion  could  have 
been  eflfected  by  the  attractive  force,  and  that  was  in  its  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  planetary  bodies  to  a  concentrative  coalescence  with  the 
solar  body  to  which  they  are  constantly  falling,  but  as  constantly  fly- 
ing away,  thus  causing  their  perpetual  revolutions  round  that  general 
and  common  center,  and  even  this  could  not  have  been  in  long  con- 
tinuance, were  not  the  action  of  this  force  universal,  by  which  there 
being  no  genenil  circumference  to  its  action,  there  could  have  been  no 
limits  from  whence  all  matter  could  converge.  In  every  thing  else, 
therefore,  the  mutual  affinity  of  atom  for  atom  would  determine  the 
extinction  of  all  motion ;  we  find  that  it  does  as  surely  resolve^  the 
eternal  revolution  of  the  planets,  for  their  motions  are  the  finality  of 
the  gravitating  force  as  relatively  affecting  them,  so  that  we  find 
these  bodies  in  perpetual  motion  as  the  resultant  of  the  continual 
forces  that  are  affecting  thom,in  place  of  their  being  in  that  perpetual 
rest  to  which  it  is  the  continual  effort  of  the  gravitating  fore  ^  to  re- 
duce them. 

These  bo/Iies  being  the  only  objects  in  the  eternal  catalogue  of 
physics  in  which  the  gravitating  power  would  produce  a  perpetuation 
in  motion,  in  place  of  a  permanency  in  rest,  they  are  alone  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  source  and  origin  of  all  activity ;  they  are  the 
great  spur- wheels  of  motion,  by  which  all  the  complicated  machinerv 
of  nature  is  balanced,  regulated,  and  perpetuated,  as  well  as  all 
minor  actions,  motions,  and  measures  of  complex  activity  among  the 
miniature  members  attaching  to  these  planetary  surfaces.  Who  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  effect  of  infinite  forethought  in  all  thi<,  the  only 
measure  in  all  natm'e  that  could  have  been  made  conservative  of  mo- 
tion nnd  activity  against  the  force  which  rules  the  universe  ?  Had  it 
been  possible  for  this  force  to  have  effected  the  collapse  of  planets 
upon  their  common  centers  of  revolution,  as  most  of  matter  h-^d, 
judging  from  the  magnitudes  of  solar  masses,  the  total  and  universal 
extinction  of  all  activity  would  have  inevitably  followed  as  its  neces- 
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saiy  effect,  and  nature,  such  as  it  would  have  been,  could  not  have 
indicated  the  existence  and  wise  forethought  of  a  Ood. 

Now,  having  proceeded  this  far  in  following  up  the  effect  of  this  grav- 
itating force,  as  applied  to  ultimate  atoms,  and  finding  its  energy  to 
have  been  all-sufficient  for  solar  and  planetary  aggregation  and  motion, 
and  having  fully  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  there  can  not  be  a  force 
in  nature  of  which  it  is  not  the  source,  or  a  motion  in  nuttter  that  has 
not  its  origin  in  planetary  revolution,  yet  physical  inquirers  will  be 
at  no  less  a  loss  than  ever  to  comprehend  how  it  can  be  posiuble  to 
deduce  all  the  activities  of  nature,  eith<^r  from  this  force,  could  it  even 
have  caused  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  or  from  these  revolutions 
themselves,  for  it  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  the  orbit- 
ual  motions  of  the  planets  can  have  to  do  in  generating  the  active 
phenomena  on  their  surfaces,  seeing  that  the  motions  of  these  bodies 
is  but  the  common  motion  of  all  their  constituent  matter  respectively ; 
every  particular  part  of  the  whole  partaking  of  this  motion  equally 
with  every  other  portion,  and  therefore  no  more  susceptible  of  relative 
motion  among  themselves  than  if  the  whole  mass  were  at  perfect 
rest,  for  all  would  be  as  lifeless  on  the  surface  of  the  moving  body  as 
if  there  were  no  common  motion  whatever. 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  effective  operation  of  this  only  ul;i- 
mate  force  of  nature  to  its  consummation  in  the  perpetuittion  of  plan- 
etary revolution,  and  to  where  such  a  power  would  seem  to  have 
effected  its  finality  in  formative  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  conducted 
to  tlie  only  portal  presented  by  nature  through  which  the  future  con- 
duct of  that  nature's  relative  cause  can  be  revealed,  and  the  only 
pass  by  which  we  can  possibly  procure  entrance,  being  planetary  re- 
volution and  its  combination,  which  could  not  only  have  caused  no 
perplexities  in  the  creative  process,  but  must  have  been  one  of 
nature's  most  efficient  agencies  in  future  and  active  development. 
But  with  all  this  it  still  requires  to  find  how  this  pass  is  made  practi- 
cally applicable  and  free  of  entrance. 

Now  in  this  practical  application  there  are  formidable  obstacles 
against  which  we  will  have  to  contend,  not  obstacles  in  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  for  that  being  nature's  approved  highway,  can  oppose 
no  impediment;  but  these  obstacles  will  consist  in  reconciling  the 
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facts  of  deduction  with  the  negative  or  misconceived  facts  of  observa- 
tion whilii  we  are  in  process  of  exploring  this  phenomenal  treasure- 
house  of  nature.  We  will  have  to  combat  many  of  the  impressions 
that  we  have  received  through  the  medium  of  our  physical  senses, 
and  as  they  are  usually  considered  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means 
for  the  ingathering  of  physical  ideas,  we  may  not  be  readily  success- 
ful in  their  removal,  even  if  erroneous ;  and  as  we  will  find  ourselves 
often  engaged  in  the  subjective  discussion  of  objective  conditions  of 
which  these  senses  have  no  recognition,  we  need  not  be  over-s  mguine 
in  the  expectation  that  such  subtile  truths  of  nature  will  be  recognized 
with  thfit  ready  evidence  which  characterizes  the  reception  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sense ;  for  many  of  them  refer  to  conditions  and  forms  of 
matter  to  which  none  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  practically  inapplic- 
able or  adapted.  Now,  however  novel  or  startling  many  of  the  prop- 
ositions or  facts  of  deduction  found  in  this  physical  connection  wo 
are  undertaking  to  trace  may  be,  they  are  all  readily  deducible  as 
phenomenal  sequences  in  this  great  series  of  creative  development,  and 
necessarily  following  each  other  in  the  progressive  order  of  creative 
expression. 

Should  this  system  of  research  or  process  of  deductive  inquiry 
which  we  are  pursuing,  conduct  to  the  facts  of  phenomenal  causation 
in  all  their  relations,  such  will  be  a  revelation  of  creative  law  for 
which  physicists  have  long  unsuccessfully  sought,  and  which  will 
cause  no  small  revolution  in  philosophic  thought,  which  must  con- 
verge from  vague  speculation  and  concentrate  upon  the  certain  facts 
in  the  formulas  of  phenomenal  resolution,  by  which  alone  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  may  be  found,  and  every  problem  in  physics 
solved.  Most  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  propositions  in  this 
order  of  research  we  are  pursuing,  being  so  much  opposed  to  the 
ideas  derived  through  our  senses,  may  make  them,  at  first  sight,  seem 
hard  to  credit.  Who,  for  instance  (when  it  is  propos^ed  that  matter 
is  in  an  eternal  unity),  will  be  able  to  realize  the  idea  that  there  is 
as  much  ofit  in  the  seemingly  empty  space  through  which  he  can  the 
most  conveniently  pass  as  there  is  in  the  solid  mass  that  the  most 
effectually  resists  penetration  1  yet  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact 
susceptible  of  the  most  rigorous  demonstration.     Or  who  will  be 
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raadily  reasoned  into  the  conviction  (against  all  seenaing  reason)  that 
the  infinite  phenomena  around  him,  subject  to  endless  mutation,  are 
all  effected  by  one  and  the  same  simple  and  immutable  force  belong- 
ing to  ultimate  atoms,  or  that  they  could  produce  such  phenomenal 
complications,  by  any  combination  of  their  effectiveness]  Or  who 
.  will  render  ready  credence  to  that  force  as  effecting  the  most 
expansive  expU»sions  and  the  most  determined  condensations?  Or 
who  will  readily  realize  the  fact,  that  it  is  equally  effective  of  the 
medium  through  whose  means  we  are  made  the  recipients  of  sun- 
shine,  as  it  is  for  the  formation  of  the  most  solid  metals,  and  with 
equal  quantity  of  matter  in  each?  Or  who  will  readily  recognize 
the  process  by  which  the  revolution  of  the  planets  can  resolve  solar 
luminosity  ?  Now  however  indifferently  qualified  our  physical 
faculties  may  have  made  us  for  the  recognition  or  investigation  of 
these  startling  propositions,  iievertheless  they  are  either  facts  pre- 
cedent of  physics  or  necessarily  fuliov.ing  in  the  order  of  progressive 
development.  Seeing  that  a  simple  energy  in  its  several  com))ina- 
tions  could  have  effected  the  relative  motions  among  the  planetary 
bodies,  and  that  to  these  motions  among  these  bodies  is  referable 
all  the  infinite  activity  applicable  to  matter  in  perfect  unity,  and  by 
which  it  is  characterized  in  its  life-like  conduct,  what  shall  .we  say 
of  the  wisdom  that  could  have  willed  it  so,  and  that  with  such 
paucity  of  moans  could  have  produced  such  an  infinity  of  ends,  and 
that  could  have  caused  this  simple  species  of  energy  to  be  so  efficient 
in  its  agency  ?  All  we  know  or  can  say  of  this  wisdom  is,  that  it 
must  be  infinite,  and  if  we  do  not  recognize  an  infinity  of  wisdom 
in  this  eider  of  physical  development,  there  are  certainly  boundless 
manifestations  of  it  in  the  works  of  nature;  and  it  certainly  must  be 
very  evident  that  this  faculty  of  the  First  Cause  must  have  preceded 
physics,  for  the  scheme  of  creation  must  have  been  d  priori  of  its 
expression,  however  far  in  the  retrospect  we  may  have  cause  to  con- 
sider its  incipient  impulsion.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  subjects  contained  in  what  we  may  consider  as  the  second 
section  in  our  order  of  progressive  development,  we  will  Jigain  briefly 
review  the  character  of  the  rules  originative  of  physics,  for  with  their 
character  the  inquirer  can  not  be  too  familiar  or  well-informed  ;  they 
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being  the  elements  of  physics,  must  be  the  only  elements  by  which 
the  physical  problem  can  be  solved. 

While  we  have  observed  the  abundant  manifestations  of  God*8 
wisdom  in  his  works,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  equally  sensible 
that  without  matter  such  a  manifestation  could  not  have  been  made, 
consequently  wisdom  and  matter  must  have  been  associated  in  co. 
eternal  fellowship ;  for  although  this  wisdom  was  infinite  and  omni- 
present, it  alone  could  not  have  effected  physical  conditions  or  have 
generated  an  existence  that  was  not  already  of  itself,  for  such  would 
have  been  a  self  creation  or  an  addition  of  something  of  which  it  was 
previf>us]y  deficient.  This  would  be  the  abstract  principle  of  wis- 
dom creating  for  itself  a  new  attribute,  as  if  the  First  Cause  had 
been  in  himself  inefficient  for  the  creation  of  physics,  and  so  first 
had  to  create  or  make  up  the  measure  of  his  own  attributes  before 
he  could  evolve  physical  existences,  which  we  find  he  could  not  have 
done  without  matter ;  and  for  him  to  have  created  matter,  he  must 
have  created  it  from  himself,  there  being  nothing  else,  and  he  omni- 
present, which  is  absurd  ;  for  if  it  were  in  or  with  himself  it  would 
have  required  no  creation,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
with  himself,  or  he  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  could  not  have 
repaired  his  o^\n  character.  Surely  to  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  this  great  First  Cause  no  one  will  pontcnd  that  there  could  have 
been  any  beginnings  or  that  there  can  be  any  end  or  possible  species 
of  mutation.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  omnipresence  of 
his  character  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  ultimate  elements  of 
physical  nature  having  had  a  separate  existence  out  of,  or  apart  from, 
him.  Therefore  what  was  in  him  must  have  been  of  him  and 
with  him,  as  an  inseparable  part  of  his  being,  in  all  retrospective 
eternity.  Hence  matter,  as  an  ultimate  and  abstract  element  of 
physical  existence,  must  have  been  everlastingly  involved  in  this 
great  First  Cause,  and  not  by  any  means  a  principle  of  after-thought 
and  creation.  And  so,  too,  must  have  been  the  energy  that  was 
ultimately  to  be  made  effective  upon  this  first  principle  of  material 
omnipresence.  The  attributes  of  this  great  First  Cause  being  thus 
omnipresent  and  eternal,  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
having  been  a  point  in  the  eternal  expanse  unoccupied  by  matter,  or 
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at  which  matcrality  ends  and  vacuity  begins.  We  may  as  well 
assume  a  total  absence  of  God  from  portions  of  space,  as  to  suppose 
that  matter  ceases  to  exist  where  our  senses  fail  to  perceive  it,  and 
which  we  are  therefore  induced  to  call  vacuity,  or  that  the  eternal 
unity  of  matter  is  incomplete,  even  to  the  value  of  one  simple  atom 
This  we  will  find  in  our  further  research  to  be  a  proposition  so  im- 
portant, that  if  it  is  not  considered  fully  demonstrated,  it  would  have 
to  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  fact  for  the  furtherance  of  physical 
development  in  this  order  of  research  ;  for  without  its  admission  the 
philosophy  of  physics  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  in  this  connection, 
nor  wiih  a  scientific  certainty  in  any  other.  As  we  have  heretofore 
signified,  this  omnipresent  principle  of  materiality,  in  its  abstract 
character,  could  not  have  been  but  in  the  most  infinitely  passive 
condition,  or  it  would  not  have  been  a  willing  instrument  in  the 
order  of  creative  progression.  Nor  could  it  have  been  of  kinds  and 
qualities,  for  these  would  imply  progress  in  the  construction  of  such 
kinds.  For  kinds  could  only  be  recognizable  by  theiT"  special 
characteristics,  which  are  necessarily  secondary  and  induced  prop- 
erties, as  the  effect  of  progress,  and  consequently  separable  things 
which  this  principle  can  by  no  means  be  considered,  as  abstracted 
from  all  force  or  affinitive  action,  being  but  the  ultimate  point  of 
substantive  entity,  or  the  initial  root  of  all  physical  numbers 
infinitely  multiplied.  This  principle  of  materiality,  associated  with 
creative  will  in  all  retrospective  eternity,  so  must  have  been  the 
energy  of  that  will  as  applicable  to  these  ultimate  atoms ;  and  as  to 
a  simple  point  there  could  haye  been  but  one  simple  attachment  of 
force,  but  to  this  force  there  may  have  been  many  dogrees  of 
effectivity,  but  these  could  not  have  been  characteristics  in  kind,  for 
kinds  could  not  have  found  an  unassociated  residence  in  a  simple 
point,  and  any  associated  affinities  must  have  been  neutralent  of  each 
other's  effects ;  besides,  there  could  have  been  no  origin  to  kinds,  for 
the  great  First  Cause  can  not  be  characterized  by  any  specific  sever- 
ality  of  kind.  These  points  of  energetic  attachment  being  in  them- 
selves indestructible,  and  creative  will  immutable,  the  energy 
attaching  to  these  points  which  was  to  give  expression  to  this  will 
must  have  been  immutably  fixed,  therefore  there  can  be  no  possi- 
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bilitj  of  subsequent  change  in  these  infinitesimal  forces  and  materi- 
alities or  their  attachments,  which  are  the  root  of  all  physics. 

This  ultimate  order  of  principles,  in  themselves  immutable  and  inde- 
structible in  unity,  being  incontrovertibly  the  only  principles  which 
could  have  given  expression  to  physical  nature's  infinite  severality, 
are  deducible,  independent  of  any  doctrine  of  dynamical  law,  that  is 
at  this  time  taught  or  entertained  by  physicists ;  and  «is  they  would 
hope  for  success  in  their  researches,  they  must  give  to  it  their  un- 
qualified assent,  for  by  no  force  of  logic  will  it  be  possible  to  contro- 
vert these  fundamental  principles  of  creative  expression.  'J'his  rigor- 
ous analysis  to  which  it  is  thus  possible  to  submit  the  creative 
attributes,  can  leave  no  question  with  respect  to  their  intrins'c  charac- 
ter, for  we  certainly  find  that  no  process  of  analytical  reasoning  or 
system  of  specific  division  could  by  any  possibility  determine  a 
simple  atom  of  an  immutable  character  from  its  simple  state  into  a 
series  of  specific  kinds  of  elementary  matter,  such  as  physicists  have 
now  found  to  number  over  sixty.  We  see  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  demonstrable  that  the  forces  effecting  matter  can  not  possibly 
have  a  foundation  in  specific  severality,  for  specific  kinds  of  material- 
ity or  force  must  be  by  distinctive  characteristics,  which  necessarily 
involve  compound  relations  that  can  not  be  of  an  ultimate  character. 
Nature  beautifully  and  harmoniously  has  superseded  the  necessity  of 
all  this  complication  of  kinds  and  qualities  in  matter  and  force,  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  creative  thought  by  imparting  to  the  unity  of  matter 
a  unity  of  power,  in  such  series  of  gradation  ns  would  insure  all  the 
requisitions  involved  in  the  great  and  eternal  scheme  of  cre;ition. 
This  scheme  and  tins  application  of  power  having  the  same  source, 
must  partake  in  all  the  relative  perfection  of  this  infinite  forethought. 
Force,  however  simple  and  inseparable  in  kinds,  being  in  itself  a  pro- 
perty susceptible  of  infinite  grada'ion  and  an  attribute  of  infinite  will, 
application  could  have  readily  been  apportioned  at  pleasure.  And 
notwithstanding  matter  in  the  abstract  may  have  been  inseparable 
from  the  eternal  duration  of  the  great  First  Cau<e,  that  cause  being 
umvers^illy  involved  in  the  perfection  of  his  own  omniscience,  without 
operating  in  phy.-ical  effectivity,  would  not  from  necessity  have  germ- 
inated the  existing  order  of  nature  but  in  accordance  with  his  own 
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good  will  and  ])leiisure.  Matter,  power,  space,  and  time  being  in- 
separable from  him,  he  could  have  become  physically  effective  at  will 
Why  he  should  have  deferred  the  exercise  of  this  will,  or  how  far  in 
the  eternal  vista  of  the  past  since  that  will  first  became  effective  for 
physics,  we  have  no  data  from  which  to  determine,  nor  is  it  necessary' 
for  our  purposes  that  we  should  know.  Neither  could  our  faculties 
comprehend  its  retrospective  extension,  even  could  it  be  enumerated 
in  any  number  of  appreciable  cycles.  But  though  we  have  no  data 
from  which  to  calculate  the  period  in  the  eternal  vista  of  time  when 
physical  nature  made  its  first  move,  we  have  in  all  things  abundant 
evidence  to  sati>fy  us  that  its  practical  application  was  not  in  retro- 
sp»  cti\  e  perpetuity,  for  there  is  not  a  phenomenal  fact  in  nature,  nor 
has  there  ever  been,  or  will  there  ever  be>  that  is  not  of  a  secondary 
or  derivable  character,  having  their  origin  in  conditions  precedent; 
therefore  none  of  these  conditions  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  had  a 
retrospective  eternity,  as  there  must  have  been  a  time  before  such 
^econ(Iary  conditions  could  have  had  their  beginning.  The  ultimate 
principles  cf  physics  must  have  preceded  every  physical  condition, 
for  nothing  but  the  elements  of  things  could  have  orignated  things, 
and  nn  ori:^'n  of  things  implies  a  beginning  to  things,  and  a  time  ante- 
rior to  or  at  such  beginning.  The  origin  of  all  phenomena  must  have 
boon  as  miK-h  preceded  by  the  roots  of  all  phenomena,  as  wisdom 
must  hive  prec<  d(;d  all  systematic  order  of  works.  But  ultimate 
princip'es:,  whether  of  wisdom  or  of  power,  or  of  a  passive  object  in 
the  character  of  matter  to  which  it  could  have  been  applied,  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  these  principles  were  in  perpetual  activity  in 
the  letrospect.  liut  the  immutability  of  the  Wisdom  that  willed  this 
application  of  affinitive  force  must  be  an  unfailing  guarantee  or  per- 
fect pledge  (»f  its  perpetuation  in  the  prospective,  for  a  power  ap- 
pointed by  such  a  principle  could  never  operate  its  own  modification 
or  extinrruishmont,  nor  could  it  be  a^jain  received  back  into  the  same 
origin  from  whence  it  came :  hence  the  forces  affecting  matter  must 
continue  everlastingly  effective  for  physics  in  their  progression. 

From  this  inability  of  forcL'  to  be  effective  in  any  general  proces?* 
of  retrogressio  1  among  the  ph'-nomena  of  physical  nature,  we  may  in- 
fer the  absurd.ty  of  t^c  theoretical  notion^?  of  the  nebulists,  who  sup- 
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pose  that  suns  and  systems  are  but  of  temporary  association  or 
solidity,  being  of  every-day  growth  and  decay,  and  that  they  aggregate 
their  matter  during  certain  periods  from  surrounding  space,  and 
arrive  at  maturity  by  processes  that  have  no  powers  of  perpetuation, 
but  that  they  again  dissolve  into  the  diffuse  matter  from  which  they 
originated,  and  that  their  durations,  when  compared  with  the  time 
this  alternating  process  has  been  in  progress,  are  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  transient  existences  that  run  their  separate  and  respective 
races,  until  they,  by  explosions  or  conflagrations,  resolve  themselves 
into  space  in  wide-spread  dispersion,  by  the  concentration  and  recon- 
htruction  of  which  nebulous  and  far-extending  matter  it  is  assumed 
that  new  suns  and  systems  are  again  formed,  and  in  constant  pro- 
cess of  formation  and  dissolution. 

Contemplating  the  immutable  character  of  the  Creator,  we  must  regard 
the  application  of  power  to  the  only  principle  to  which  it  could  attach 
physically  as  being  in  perpetuity,  therefore  this  must  altogether  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  such  existence  as  a  wide-spread  nebulosity  in 
nature,  or  any  such  a  rending  or  dispersion  of  solar  or  planetary  matter 
as  we  see  often  assumed,  or  any  such  a  retrogression  in  physical  order 
as  these  supposed  dissolutions  and  reconstructions  would  imply. 

When  physical  speculators  and  nebular  theorists  become  better 
informed  on  the  subject  of  physical  law,  they  will  find  that  in  inter- 
stellar space  material  substances  of  energetic  tendency  could  have  no 
such  diffuse  expansions  as  tho^e  usually  mistaken  for  outspread  nebu- 
lo  ities,  and  that  the  mutations  of  suns  and  systems  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  Him  who  caused  their  formations 
and  constituted  their  relations.  Omnipotent  for  their  forthcoming,  it 
is  not  in  character  with  the  immutability  of  that  Being  to  retrace  his 
own  steps  by  such  retrogressions  as  setting  back  the  order  of  progres- 
W)T\  so  far  as  resolving  these  substances  into  nebulosities,  in  order 
that  they  may  again  condense  and  go  through  the  same  progressive 
round  of  development  as  at  first. 

Being  able  to  deduce  from  phenomena  and  the  known  character 
of  God,  that  the  practical  application  of  his  power  must  have  been  in 
perpetuity,  and  that  simply  by  an  attachment  systematic  and  dis- 
criminating of  his  own  energetic  attribute  to  the  passive  and  abstract 

11 
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AUfTn-A  of  his  own  material  e*«ence,  we  have  fouod  that  that  rery 
tnfitant  univ*rr«»al  nature  mast  necessarily  hare  begun  its  physical  ac- 
tivity, thou:;h  certainly  very  far  from  that  condition  of  nature  or  ac- 
tivity that  now  obtains,  and  which  our  senses  enable  us  to  appreciate. 
I'hy.-icH  must  have  run  through  an  infinity  of  phases  before  reaching 
ihi.H  rr-move  from  its  most  early  inception. 

7V//^r«  it  was  qualified  as  a  primary  attribute  of  the  Creator,  here 
c^inrlition^'d  in  accordance  with  the  organic  functions  of  the  creature, 
and  int^-rmodiate  of  the  two  a  measureless  expanse  to  be  spanned. 
lUiiwocn  the  Creator  and  the  creature  matter  in  some  of  its  measures 
of  formation  mu.st  bo  found,  all  being  in  connection  with  all,  in  one 
gratjd  and  prr»gressive  series  of  unitile  severality.  The  wisdom  of  in- 
linit<^  thought,  and  the  infinite  expression  of  that  thought  being  one 
and  th(r  same  with  nature  and  nature's  God,  all  is  resolvable  into  one 
and  one  into  all.  With  this  incontrovertible  fact  constantly  before 
him,  who  will  conceive  for  a  moment  that  man's  physical  powers  of 
penetration  bound  the  sphere  of  physical  being?  What  probability 
can  there  bn  for  him  to  reach  the  root  of  physical  nature  by  analyt- 
ical ituhiction?  In  this  inverted  order  of  research,  no  means  at  his 
roniinand,  either  natural  or  artificial,  c^n  carry  him  far  below  the  sur- 
faiM'  (»r  things  visible  to  sense,  beyond  which  and  the  origin  of  things 
thr  physical  ('onn<'rtion  must  necessarily  be  complete.  Man's  powers 
of  scHM'.  to«^(»thiT  with  the  artificial  aids  he  can  supply,  serve  him  well 
for  his  saft'ty  and  sustenance,  because  for  this  they  were  be>towed 
upon  him  in  common  with  other  creatures.  His  superiority  over 
them  consists  in  there  attaching  to  him  a  greater  reflux  effect  of  that 
nasonitiLT  |>ower  wliich  renders  creation  ;  for,  by  a  proper  cultivation 
and  application  of  this  power,  he  is  privileged  to  hold  intercourse  with 
tlic  OriLjinator  of  that  creation  in  giving  expression  to  his  plan,  and 
iVom  which  ah>ne  he  can  deduce  both  the  d  I  nation  in  which  his 
powers  w  ill  he  most  effectually  applicable,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  m;\y  the  most  successfully  canvass  the  causes  that  have  ruled  this 
C'e»:ion  to  he  what  it  is. 

Actin  r  on  this  principle,  and  not  by  the  restricted  rule  of  inductive 
rt^souch.  we  deduce  from  the  first  principles  of  things  what  primor- 
dial n\aitor  must  have  Wen,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  the  stabil- 
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ity  of  nature,  and  certain  from  the  character  of  God,  that  this  u1>s tract 
materiality  should  be  indestructible ;  and  we  find  it  equally  essential, 
for  the  same  reason  and  from  the  same  character,  that  the  energy  at- 
taching thereto  shall  never  be  abrogated.  Without  these  proper  pro- 
Tisions,  there  would  be  neither  certainty  for  nature  nor  safe  calcula- 
tions to  be  made  on  physical  conduct ;  for  the  instant  this  energy  was 
withdrawn,  or  should  cease  its  action,  that  same  instant  matter  would 
be  to  us  as  though  it  had  never  existed,  as  it  could  in  that  case  have 
no  physical  effect  whatever,  and  our  consciousness  of  it  altogether  de- 
pends on  the  effective  expression  of  this  force.  The  forces  of  physics 
l-eing  the  effectivities  of  physics,  in  the  total  absence  of  physical 
energy  matter  would  be  a  physical  nonentity,  notwithstanding  all  its 
seeming  indestructible  solidity. 

Now  that  we  have  but  these  essentials  for  physics  that  can  be  so  in- 
controvertibly  established,  and  seen  it  demonstrated  that  there  could 
have  been  no  other,  they  may  seem  but  a  very  insufficient  base  on  which 
to  build  the  superstructure  of  the  universe,  or  effect  all  the  active  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  and  to  some  it  may  seem  circumscribing  within  too 
narrow  limits  the  future  effectivity  or  immediate  instrumentality  of  the 
Almighty  Originator,  to  suppose  that  the  phyi>ical  structure  did  not  re- 
quire his  constant  efforts,  as  practically  perfecting  by  immediate  volition 
of  his  Almighty  will  all  the  phenomenal  passages  in  physical  progres- 
sion; for  this  is  the  idea  with  which  mankind  are  usually  most  pleased. 
But  how  much  more  grand  and  God-like  is  the  scheme  of  the 
eternal  superstructure  of  physics,  and  the  equal  security  and  certainty 
of  its  ultimate  development,  by  the  means  and  measures  of  ulti- 
mate principles  appointed  for  its  production  by  the  creative  ability 
of  infinite  forethought,  than  would  l>e  any   scheme  in  which  this 
pDwer  should  require  to  be  the  practical  operator  or  artificer  of  all 
nature's  multiplied  phenomena,  in  all  their  minutiae  of  detail  and 
adaptation  to  the  general  whole !     Or  his  self-appointment  in  the 
capacity  of  overseer  or  general  superintendent,  with  the  self-imposed 
task  of  constant  vigilance  directing  and  urging  his  operative  and 
•dverse  forces  to  special  acts  and  prescribed  duties !    Surely  we  may 
•ay  of  the  great  First  Cause,  that  to  execute  was  but  to  will,  for  all 
"*c  operative  energies  being  in  and  of  him,  and  he  comprehending 
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an  eternity  of  both  time  and  space,  he  had  but  to  will  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  operate  upon  each  other  in  physical  formation ; 
for  in  this  connection  this  will  would  embrace  all  extension,  for  he 
could  not  really  will  tliat  which  would  not  be.  But  by  no  volition 
o«>uld  he  have  made  them  immediately  effective  of  physical  forms  as^ 
they  now  exist,  or  previous  conditions  could  not  have  been;  space 
and  time  being  associate,  though  negative  qualities  of  this  saini; 
preat  First  Cause,  physics  must  necessarily  have  been  a  procestii 
progressive,  or  time  in  its  term  would  not  have  been  satisfied. 
God  could  not  have  willed  the  worlds  into  immediate  existence, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  pass  phenomena  through  an  infinity  of 
secondary  conditions,  to  which  no  primary  order  of  principles  could 
have  been  made  thus  instantly  to  apply,  further  than  that  induced 
by  the  affections  first  imparted.  All  secondary  conditions  being 
thereby  subject  to  mutation,  no  immutable  principle  could  have  been 
by  any  possibility  made  to  apply  to  them  in  thus  pushing  them 
instantly  forward.  Primary  principles  are  altogether  unsusceptible 
of  sudden  impulsions  in  phenomenal  expression,  or  modified  inter- 
missions of  activity,  therefore  they  could  only  have  been  effective 
profirrcssively  and  uniformly,  in  the  consummation  of  phenomena, 
j»ast.  present,  or  prospective. 

Admitting  it  to  be  fully  donionstratcd,  that  the  attractive  energy 
is  the  only  forco  atfecting  matter,  and  that  it  could  not  have  other- 
wise attached,  than  to  the  atoniio  infinitesimals,  we  have  in  this  a 
nuoliMis  for  the  safe  gonoralization  of  all  physics,  a  sure  starting- 
point,  for  which  the  philosophic  world  have  long  seen  the  necessity, 
I. lit  for  which  they  have  hitherto  searched  in  vain;  and  now  that 
this  root  from  which  systems  were  erected,  and  from  whose  depths 
their  progress  can  be  contemplated,  is  thus  presented  in  all  its  un- 
pretending simplicity,  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  received  but 
with  tardy  favor,  because  of  its  seeming  insignificance ;  this  appre- 
hension must  be  our  excuse  for  keeping  it  so  CA)nstantly  in  view, 
even  to  the  tediousncs^  of  much  repetition.  We  trust,  however,  thnt 
with  the  contemplative  observer,  the  very  simplicity  of  this  funda- 
mental and  all-suflieient  rule  of  physical  action  will  be  no  incon- 
siderable recommendation  in  its  fiivor. 


chapter  jfibe. 


Seetioii  Seoood — Season  for  thb  DiTlsiou— Attraction  of  Atom  for  Atom— Planetary  Motion  the 
CuiM  of  Dght— GonstmcUon  of  Aggregates— Molecular  Matter— Elevation  of  ita  Penclto 
— Bedprodty  of  Elastic  Actirni— Transmission  of  Llght^-Spots  on  the  Son— Character  of 
Lofflinooa  Polaaliooa— Unduloos  Action. 

The  reason  we  consider  physical  research  divisible  at  this  stage 
of  phenomenal  progression  is,  that  up  to  this  period  we  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  operations  of  nature  by  a  certain  system  of  causa- 
tion, to  where  they  would  seem  to  have  effected  a  finality  in  mass  and 
motion,  and  even  with  this  single  force  or  lone  law  of  nature  (phi- 
losophers say),  this  motion  of  planets  would  have  been  precluded  by 
iheir  convergent  coalescences  in  one  central  mass;  and  admitting 
the  proposition  as  fully  proved,  that  these  could,  by  this  force,  have 
been  perpetuated  in  their  motions  round  a  common  center,  what 
could  this  mass  or  motion,  even  in  changeless  perpetuity,  have  done 
in  affecting  the  infinite  and  ever-changing  activity  of  nature  ?  No 
moving  mass,  whatever  its  velocity  or  magnitude,  could  have  dis- 
turbed the  quiescence  of  a  single  particle  of  its  own  matter ;  then 
how  could  we  expect  them  to  affect  each  other,  separated  as  they  are 
by  millions  of  miles  of  intervening  space  ?  Except  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  this  attraction  of  atom  for  atom  would 
not  fail  to  reduce  all  things  in  nature  to  a  state  of  absolute  rest, 
?ausing  the  total  extinction  of  all  activity  consequent  from  the 
affinitive  aggregation  of  matter  in  mass,  permanently  placed  as  the 
finality  of  this  force.  Finding  that  the  conservation  of  any  species 
of  activity  could  only  consist  in  the  effectivity  of  this  force  continu- 
ally defeating  its  own  endeavors  to  cause  the  coalescent  convergence 
of  these  planetary  bodies,  this  being  the  only  instance  in  nature 
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wherein  this  constant  tendency  of  force  can  consummate  sudi  an 
event ;  that  is,  because  the  aggregate  force  common  to  the  matter 
of  these  bodies,  individually  and  relatively,  is  constantly  deflecting 
them  from  that  solar  center  of  this  power  to  which  the  aggregate  of 
their  affinities  is  as  constantly  forcing  them,  this,  therefore,  being 
the  only  perpetual  motion,  or  power  to  perpetuate  motion,  to  what 
else  can  we  attribute  the  everlasting  life-like  activity  of  nature  1  for 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  being  the  source  and  sole  cause  of  action 
(even  though  its  sole  tendency  is  to  reduce  matter  to  rest),  every 
effect  is  necessarily  referable  to  this  as  the  only  force  to  effect  the 
activities  of  nature.  Now  this  continually  efficacious  conduct  of 
the  planets,  in  keeping  all  nature  as  well  as  themselves  in  constant 
motion,  is  certainly  very  far  from  what  is  usually  expected  or  what 
is  considered  to  be  common  experience.  For  why  (it  may  be  asked) 
seek  for  the  cause  of  action  in  the  planets,  when  all  experience 
proves  that  the  source  of  all  activity  is  the  sun,  he  being  the  origin 
'  of  light  and  heat,  life  and  motion  ?  This  may  be  a  convenient  idea, 
but  it  is  neither  a  philosophic  or  a  satisfactory  way  0/  disposing  of 
this  great  problem ;  for,  so  far  as  we  have  followed  the  footprints 
of  nature,  we  have  found  the  solar  body  no  more  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  being  the  perpetuator  of  his  own  activity,  or  that 
of  any  portion  of  bis  own  matter,  or  of  the  activity  of  others,  than 
is  any  other  material  substance  whatever,  all  being  alike;  there  are 
no  separate  rules  for  him  and  them,  matter  and  force  being  the 
same  in  character  in  all  bodies.  How  could  the  sun  become 
qualified  to  perpetuate  action  or  make  his  own  matter  effective/9fr  9ef 
The  matter  of  the  sun  is  no  more  energetic  or  self-exciting  than  the 
matter  of  the  planets,  only  in  the  aggregate  and  excess  of  power  of 
that  body  over  that  of  others ;  and  this,  instead  of  generating  action, 
is  only  the  more  energetic  in  the  quiescence  of  his  matter  or  niotal 
effect.  Therefore  this  superiority  -  of  magnitude  and  aggregate 
energy  would  be  far  from  conferring  upon  that  body  this  special 
qualification,  the  matter  of  his  mass  being  in  itself  nothing  morfr 
than  that  of  other  aggregates,  as  effected  by  the  affinity  of  their  own 
mass.  There  could  be  nothing  to  excite  activity  and  itn  perpetuation 
in  that  body  more  than  in  any  other  massive  body,  and  his  mag- 
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Ditude  would  more  particularly  militate  against  motion  than  would 
those  of  less  dimensions. 

If  the  fact  IS  not  self-evident,  we  have  certainly  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  attractive  force  would  speedily  effect  among  the  matter  of 
any  mass  a  finality  in  absolute  rest,  and  there  is  no  possibility  by 
which  the  solar  body  can  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  so  that  his 
matter  could  in  itself  keep  up  luminous  excitement.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  directly  in  the  matter  of  the  sun  or  planets  that 
could  in  itself  beget  or  perpetuate  luminous  action  in  their  own 
mass  (or  any  other),  the  circumstance  that  such  action  is  perpetuated 
proves  the  exciting  cause  to  be  something  that  is  not,  nor  ever  can 
be,  at  rest ;  and  that  something  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  planets, 
theirs  being  the  only  perpetual  motion,  or  ceaseless  activity  there 
is  in  the  universe,  all  other  action  must  have  its  origin  in  that.  Still 
it  will  not  be  evident  how  it  is  that  this  planetary  motion  excites 
luminosity  in  the  solar  body,  or  leads  to  the  infinity  of  phases  which 
phenomena  assume  on  solar  or  planetary  surfaces,  causing  all  the 
activities  of  nature. 

The  question  still  remains  unanswered,  IIow  can  the  sun  and 
planets  be  thus  reciprociilly  eflfective  of  action  on  each  other's  sur- 
&ees,  they  being  separated  by  myriads  of  miles?  Even  were 
it  admitted  that  the  attractive  afiUnity  was  what  we  say,  the  sole 
physical  force,  and  that  its  universality  and  unity  kept  planetary 
systems  from  collapsing  upon  their  common  center,  still  it  may  be 
difficult  to  perceive  by  what  process  planetary  motion  can  make 
the  sun  to  shine,  or  how  generate  the  numberless,  fluctuating,  and 
active  phenomena  of  present  conditions,  which  would  seem  to  have 
80  little  to  do  with  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

This  is  the  grandest  and  most  important  problem  in  nature ;  one 
whose  solution  has  never  heretofore  been  etfected  or  attempted  by 
any  intelligence  inferior  to  that  which  devised  and  carried  out  the  in- 
finite conception,  whose  scheme  and  its  consummation  in  creative  ex- 
pression have  remained  undiscovered  until  now,  that  is,  the  means  and 
process  by  which  it  was  effected.  And  if  any  thing  is  calculated  to 
make  us  feel  the  sublimity  of  that  Being's  creative  conception,  it  is 
the  wisdom  and  simplicity  of  his  measures,  and  the  contemplation  of 
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the  manner  he  thus  carries  forward  physical  nature  in  active  perpe- 
tuity, by  the  very  means  that  man  has  or  would  decide  upon  to  cause 
eternal  quiescence  in  all  the  rigor  of  aggregated  massiveness. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  force  in  physical  na- 
ture othtr  than  attractive  athnity  as  first  attaching:  to  ultimate  atoms 
in  graduated  degree,  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  will  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  depend  on  conditions  as  thereby  determined,  for  if 
not  deducible  from  this  source  of  power,  it  can  not  be  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  being  the  sole  fabricator  of  physical  phenomena,  and 
the  scheme  of  physics  we  undertake  to  prove  by  its  means  can  no 
more  be  the  true  scheme  of  nature  than  other  of  the  speculative  theo- 
ries it  purposes  to  supersed**. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  found  still  effective  in  transporting 
us  across  this  seemingly  impassable  gulf,  and  forwards  us  as  effectually 
and  familiarly  to  the  cause  of  all  future  phenomena  in  natui-e  as  it  has 
to  that  already  contemplated,  up  to  this  point  it  \vill  certainly  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  credit  of  all  we  claim  for  it. 

On  the  application  of  this  energy  to  the  atoms  of  matter  (in  this 
graduated  d«*gree)  we  have  found  its  first  effect  was  the  resolution  of 
all  such  aioms  into  spherical  forms  with  the  more  energetic  atoms  for 
centers  or  nucleus  points,  and  the  lightest  for  circumferences.  The 
primary  atoms  being  thus  affected  with  energy  in  gradation,  so  would 
the  ultimate  molecules  form  in  like  graduated  degree,  depending  upon 
the  force  of  the  atoms  forming  th'*ir  n^spee^ive  sphericities;  these,  again, 
would  associate  themselves  in  the  furth<*r  construction  of  other  spher- 
ical form<*  of  molecules  and  sub-molecules  in  compound  character,  still 
continuing  to  be  progressively  less  dense  from  their  center  outward. 
This  process,  by  const^mt  repetition  and  molecular  multiplication,  has 
produced  sphericals  of  every  grade,  from  the  first-formed  molecule  to 
suns  and  secondary  bodies  of  the  greatest  magnitudes. 

All  agiiregates,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  magnificent,  are 
spherical  bodies  from  necessity,  constructed  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  the  fii*st  forms,  only  the  greater  magnitudes  necessarily 
cause  greater  pressure  upon  their  common  centers  of  gravity,  and 
greater  pressure  causes  greater  solidity,  and  solidify  is  not  always 
favorable  to  sphericity  of  form. 
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The  most  feebly  a£fected  molecular  forms  must  necessarily  consti- 
tute the  most  exterior  molecular  stratums  of  all  aggregated  masses, 
for  they  would  be  expelled  by  the  more  energetic  matter  seeking  its 
way  to  the  center.  By  this  means  the  external  stratums  of  molecular 
or  massive  aggregates  would  be  of  those  forces  having  the  feeblest 
energy ;  but  these  forms  being  under  no  compression  from  incumbent 
matter,  they  would,  by  the  force  of  their  own  constituent  affinities,  be 
able  to  retain  theu-  perfectly  spherical  formations.  Thus  the  surface 
of  the  envelopes  encircling  suns  and  secondary  bodies,  would  be 
spherical  in  the  aggregate  of  their  infinite  series  of  molecular  sphe- 
ricities, and'  they  would  be  very  far  removed  from  any  disturbances 
affecting  the  visible  surfaces  of  these  bodies. 

These  extensive  oceans  of  insensible  molecular  sphericities  will  ne- 
cessarily be  found  progressively  densifying  downward  to  the  visible 
surfaces  of  such  bodies,  where  the  aggregate  pressure  causes  the  most 
energetic  nucleus  matter  of  such  sphericities  to  assume  solidity,  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  increasing  pressure ;  it  will  likewise  be  per- 
ceived that  in  these  vast  and  visible  bodies,  or  in  the  substances  of 
their  invisible  envelopes,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  unaffected  or 
metaphysical  matter  intruding  itself,  as  affinitive  matter  would  de- 
termine its  entire  expulsion,  because  of  its  infinite  passivity ;  so 
that  there  would  be  no  mixing  up  of  abstract  or  metaphysical  atoms 
of  unaffected  matter  with  the  molecular  forms  affected  by  affinitive 
force. 

Now  this  totally  unaffected  matter  (although  altogether  disqualified 
for,  and  excluded  from,  any  participation  in  such  structural  formation) 
we  shall  find  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  mediums  in  nature  for 
operating  the  perpetual  activity  of  physical  existence,  and  this  effect- 
ivity  is  the  consequent  result  of  its  own  passiveness,  paradoxical  as 
that  may  seem. 

Thus  finding  energetic  matter,  of  whatever  grade  or  degree  of 
force,  all  necessarily  resolving  itself  into  an  infinity  of  spherical  forms, 
and  these  ngain  reconstructing  themselves  into  spherical  substances 
of  constantly  increasing  magnitudes,  until  suns  and  secondary  bodies 
are  evolved  with  their  sensible  and  insensible  quantities,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  most  feebly  affected  molecules  would  be  ruled  to 
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tbeir  respective  places  in  the  most  extended  ciranniCBieBoet  of  these 
bodies,  because  of  their  progressive  density  downward,  which  places 
being  the  farthest  removed  from,  and  on  the  ntmost  oHifines  of, 
molecular  affinity,  must  necessarily  be  in  profound  tranquillity,  unaf- 
fected but  by  their  own  fonnative  affections^  and  their  tendency  to 
one  common  center. 

But  feeble  as  these  molecular  forms  may  be,  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  all  unaffected  matter,  because  of  thdr  own  aggregate 
energy  on  one  side,  and  wknt  of  it  on  the  other;  these  external  fonns 
being  thus  uncompressed  and  spherical,  will  cause  the  convex  sur- 
faces of  the  surrounding  mediums  of  suns  and  planets  to  donsist  of  an 
infinity  of  naolecular  hemispheres  constituting  the  conjunctive  plane, 
where  physical  matter  ends  and  metaphyseal  matter  begins ;  the  sub- 
tilety  of  these  confines  makes  no  less  sure  this  effect  of  formative 
force.    These  conditions  of  matter,  thoygh  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
physical  perceptions,  are  nevertheless  deducible  conditions,  which  can 
be  as  well  defined  as  any  affecting  the  senses  most  foreiblr.    And 
these  extreme  sphericals,  now  about  to  jgure  so  importantly,  are  as 
much  to  be  calculated  on  in  their  measures  of  magmtude  and  forms 
of  force,  as  if  subject  to  sensible  inspection.     They,  as  spheres,  how- 
ever small,  may  certainly  bcr  regarded  as  substances  of  no  inconsider-   * 
able  magnitude,  when  compared  with  their  atomic  constituents.     The 
very  circumstance  of  being  splicricnl  substances  is  in  itself  significant 
of  the  much  more  minute  character  of  their  ultimate  constituents 
than  of  their  own  forms.     Therefore  the  abstract  atoms  forming  that 
mensureless  ocean  of  intermediate,  unaffected,  abstract,  passive,  inert, 
and  unresisting  matter,  occupying  all  interstellar  space,  intermediate 
of  aggregated  substances,  and  in  contiguity  with  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  far-extending  envelopes  of  solar  and  planetary  bodies,  being  of 
equal  character  with  the  abstract  infinitesimals  or  atoms  of  all  struc- 
tural formations,  could  not,  at  its  junction  with  physical  matter,  repose 
on  a  parallel  base,  but  on  an  extended  series  of  molecular  semi-diam- 
eters or  hemispheres,  forming  the  extreme  surfaces  of  sotor  and  plan-* 
etary  substances. 

We  shall  now  see  how  this  peculiarity  of  junction  rbetween  the 
matter  affected  and  that  unaffected  can  be  the  cause  of  t\hat  bliaafol 
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order  of  activity  by  which  all  nature  becomes  redolent  of  light,  life, 
and  loveliness ;  but  we  must  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of 
strictly  obsemng  correlative  conditions,  as  heretofore  deduced,  and 
likewise  the  necessity  of  being  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
true  character ;  and  one  very  important  condition  in  this  connection 
is  .1  proper  appreciation  of  the  infinitely  inert  and  passive  quality  of 
all  that  matter  occupying  interstellar  space,  and  intermediate  of  the 
molecular  surfaces  of  the  extended  envelopes  of  suns  and  planets. 
We  must  fully  realize  the  existence  of  an  infinity  of  matter  in  its  ab- 
stract and  purely  metaphysical  condition,  and  as  unresisting  and 
obedient  to  the  influence  of  energy  as  though  it  had  no  exist enc(j 
whatever,  but  at  the  same  time  so  full,  complete,  and  eternally  con- 
tinuous as  not  to  leave  an  atomic  point  unoccupied  by  an  atomic  res- 
ident in  all  interstellar  extension. 

These  atomic  individualities  constituting  this  eternal  sea  of  inter- 
mediate matter,  being  thus  in  contiguity  with  each  other,  and  witli 
the  sphericals  forming  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  sun*s  and  planet's 
outward  envelope,  and  being  themselves  utterly  impenetrable  by  each 
each  other,  and  entirely  unable  to  penetrate  molecular  forms,  because 
of  the  force  of  their  formative  affinities,  this  being  their  position  and 
condition,  any  elevation  of  any  atom  nesting  on  the  hemispherical 
surface  of  an  exterior  molecule,  that  being  the  base  of  a  whole  column 
or  pencil  of  such  atoms,  would  necessarily  cause  the  instant  elevation 
of  that  whole  column  to  where  it  would  be  projected  again«it  the 
molecular  surface  of  some  far  distmt  and  opposing  body  perpeiidii^- 
ular  to  itself.  And  as  it  would  be  with  one  atom  and  its  continued 
column,  so  would  it  be  with  all  having  the  hemispherical  surface  of 
forms  affected  by  the  energetic  action  of  their  own  matter  for  their 
extended  base.  Now  this  is  precisely  wliat  takes  place  with  the  mat- 
ter intermediate  bi*tween  the  planets  and  the  sun,  or  other  far-distant 
bodies  in  the  excitation  of  light ;  for  a  planet  in  its  motion  round  th(i 
sun  is  continually  pjtssing  among  this  metaphysical  matter,  which  has 
no  force  to  oppose  mol  cular  affinity  or  motion,  therefore  can  not  by 
any  means  penetrate  the  superficial  molecules  of  the  planet's  inset)sible 
and  far-extending  envelope,  however  lightly  effective  their  formative 
aflBnities  may  be ;  it  must  consequently  pass  over  the  circularities  of 
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their  hemispheiical  semi-diameters,  by  which  they  alternately  elevate 
and  let  fall  the  pencils  of  this  metaphysical  matter  in  contiguity  with 
themselves ;  they  being  the  base  of  their  own  continuous  succession  of 
columns,  these  columns  or  atomic  pencils  must  participate  in  such 
elevations  and  depressions  as  the  molecular  hemispheres  of  their  base 
would  occasion  even  in  their  whole  height,  to  where  they  could  be 
returned  by  some  other  elastic  substance,  in  far-off  space  as  that 
by  which  they  were  excited,  be  that  ever  so  remote.  Now,  as  the 
matter  constituting  these  columns  or  pencils  is  perfectly  passive  and 
metaphysical  in  its  character,  it  may  not  be  readily  seen  how  they 
could  effect  any  agitation  in  molecules  formed  by  energetic  affinity. 
'ITiis  we  shall  find  to  be  but  another  instance  of  the  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  all  things  to  all  things  in  the  eternal  unity  of  nature  ;  and 
that,  too,  by  means  that  would  seem  totally  subversive  of,  or  at  lea-^t 
inadequate  to,  such  ends.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  shall  find 
that  this  ocean  of  metaphysical  and  intermediate  matter  (though  so 
perfectly  passive,  as  in  itself  not  in  the  least  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  planet,  and  equally  altogether  unqualified  for  effecting  or  abro- 
gating the  slightest  effort  of  energetic  matter),  is  nevertheless  the 
mt'dium  of  imparting  to  that  ver}'  matter  the  most  intense  activity, 
and  may  be  said  in  reality  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  life  and  liffht 
of  the  eternal  universe,  being  the  only  intermediate  materiality  there  is 
between  renn)to  bodies,  by  wliich  all  can  have  a  connection  with  all. 
We  have  remark«fd  that  the  columns  or  pencils  of  these  atoms,  how- 
ever elongatt'd  they  might  be  between  body  and  body,  would  be 
wholly  elevated  and  let  fall  over  the  circularities  of  the  outer  hemi- 
spheres of  the  surface  sphericals  of  planets  in  their  passage  through 
this  inert  matter.  But  as  there  can  be  no  vacuity  in  nature,  not  even 
to  the  extent  of  an  atom,  and  thesi;  atoms  impenetrable,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  these  pencils  could  have  room  for  elevation  or  oscillation ; 
and  if  elevated  over  the  semi-diameters  of  the  surface  sphericals,  why 
they  should  ngain  so  instantly  fall  back  into  the  depressions,  for  as 
they  have  neither  ponderosity  or  elasticity,  they  could  not  do  so  of 
themselves ;  therefore  they  of  necessity  must  be  returned  by  some 
substance  having  a  similar  elastic  affinity  of  aciion  with  the  formative 
surfaces  by  which  they  are  elevated. 
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This  essential  order  of  condition  susceptible  of  luminous  activity 
is  admirably  supplied  by  the  enveloping  mediums  of  the  suns  and 
planets  all  being  of  a  similar  character  in  their  constitution, or  elasticity 
and  compressive  tension,  and  we  will  find  the  oscillatory  activity  of 
the  atomic  pencils  of  light  to  be  induced  therein  as  a  consequence 
of  the  attractive  force  continually  urging  the  planets  forward  with 
great  velocity  in  their  annual  revolutions  round  the  sun,  for  such 
makes  them  pass  through  this  passive  ocean  of  metaphysical  or  un- 
affected matter  that  occupies  planetary  space,  and  is  the  only  ma- 
terial medium  by  which  remote  bodies  are  connected  with  each  other. 

The  surface  sphericals  of  the  sun's  envelope,  and  likewise  that  of 
the  planets,  with  which  this  passive  and  metaphysical  matter  is  con- 
stantly in  contiguity,  being  formed  by  the  affinity  of  their  own  con- 
stituents, could  not  be  affected  by  this  infinitely  inert  matter  passing 
over  the  circularity  of  their  exterior  hemispheres,  for  perfect  pas- 
sivity could  oppose  no  obstacle  to  positive  energy  however  feeble  ; 
therefore  were  there  vacuity  into  which  the  atomic  pencils  could  be 
elevated,  however  distant  such  vacuity  might  be,  these  spherical 
surfaces  would  thereto  elevate  the  pencils,  without  any  impression 
being  made  on  themselves ;  but  as  there  are  no  vacuities,  these 
pencils  of  metaphysical  matter,  as  they  are  elevated  over  the  mole- 
cular circularities  of  the  planet's  most  extended  surfaces,  they  must 
be  elevated  against  other  substances  of  effectively  elastic  matter, 
however  remotely  situated  such  sj^stances  may  be ;  but  as  those 
pencils  that  are  more  particulwl^erpendicular  from  our  planets  to 
the  sun  are  now  the  mora/immediate  object  of  our  regard,  we 
perceive  that  they  at  leaft  have  not  the  vacuity  into  which  they 
could  be  elevated ;  fi^  each  extremity  of  these  atomic  pencils, 
intermediate  of  theaf  bodies,  is  resting  on,  or  rather  in  contiguity 
with,  their  energetfcally  affected  forms,  so  that  these  pencils  could 
not  pass  over  Xhd  molecular  hemispheres  of  these  rapidly  moving 
planet's  most  interior  matter  without  being  instantly  projected' 
against  the  onposing  body's  most  exterior  molecular  elasticity,  on 
which  they  t|^uld  make  excitable  impression  because  of  the  elastic 
susceptibility  of  both  surfaces;  thus  the  elasticity  of  the  sun's 
exterior  wojfiid  be  made  to  reciprocate  the  generated  excitement 
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caased  by  the  passage  of  pencils  of  metaphysical  matter  over  the 
external  molecular  circularities  of  the  planetary  body's  most  ex- 
tended surfaces  in  their  rapid  motions  round  the  sun.  The  mole- 
cular formations  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  sun's  enveloping 
medium  being  of  the  same  elastic  character  with  that  of  the  planets, 
would  resist  this  elevation  of  the  atomic  pencils  of  metaphysical 
matter  over  these  molecular  hemispheres  of  the  planet's  exterior 
matter,  as  much  as  these  hemispheres  would  enforce  it,  conse- 
quently the  rapid  motion  of  the  planets  would  cause  a  constant  and 
equal  derangement  and  restitution  of  the  effective  elasticity  of  these 
sphericals  on  both  surfaces  of  contiguity  with  this  metaphysical 
materiality  which  occupies  all  intermediate  space,  so  that  by  this 
metaphysical  matter  it  is  that  the  sun  and  planets  are  made 
physically  and  infinitely  ready  to  reciprocate  excited  action,  however 
induced.  This  reciprocity  of  excited  action  on  the  surface  of  such 
bodies,  induced  by  the  constant  derangement  of  the  affinitive  elas- 
ticity or  hemispherical  sphericity  of  these  exterior  forms,  would 
cause  the  atomic  or  light-begetting  pencils  to  oscillate  incessantly 
between  these  bodies  as  they  passed  over  the  molecular  hemispheres 
of  the  exterior  envelopes  of  planetary  masses. 

Now  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  atomic  or  light- begetting 
pencils  will  take  no  longer  time  in  their  oscillations  between  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  planets  and  the  sun  than  they  do  in  passing 
over  the  hemispherical  convexities  of  the  earth's  most  exterior 
forms ;  which,  when  we  calculate  the  vast  velocity  of  the  moving 
liody,  we  may  consider  as  instantaneous,  and  so  will  it  be,  let  the 
distance  between  bodies  be  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  or  ninety- 
five  million  of  millions,  while  nothing  inicrvenes  but  this  Hietii- 
physical  matter,  for  it  has  nothing  to  oppose  its  instant  motion,  and 
nothing  can  not  be  made  something  by  any  amount  of  distance,  that 
is,  if  there  was  not  the  least  force  of  opposition  in  a  short  distance, 
there  could  not  be  the  least  force  of  opposition  in  an  infinitely  ex- 
tended  distance  ;  therefore  time  can  be  no  measure  of  luminous  trans- 
mission between  body  and  body,  as  it  is  usually  calculated  to  be,  the 
itifuiity  of  luminous  exciting  pulsations  being  instantly  at  both  ends 
in  whatever  infinity  of  extension,  or  they  could  not  be  produced  at  all. 
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This  metaphysical  medium  of  materiality  being  the  only  possible 
link  by  which  physical  body  can  be  connected  with  physical  body, 
when  so  remote  from  each  other  as  the  heavenly  bodies  usually  are, 
must  necessarily  be  the  only  means  or  medium  of  activity  by  which 
that  connection  can  possibly  be  made  effective  ;  and  this  oscillatory 
mode  of  action  is  the  only  species  of  activity  of  which  it  can  by  any 
possibility  be  susceptible,  ibr  with  this  ocean  of  intermediate  meta- 
physical matter,  the  effectivities  of  physical  matter  can  have  nothing 
more  to  do ;  for  while  all  else  is  clearly  and  uncontrovertibly 
aggregated  into  substances,  with  terminable  surfaces,  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  its  own  effectivity,  and  bodies  made  to  circulate  by  the 
effect  of  their  own  and  each  other's  affinity,  this  matter  never  having 
been  energetically  aff*ected,  must  remain  infinitely  passive  to  all 
energetic  action. 

Now  that  we  have  deduced  the  only  material  and  eflxjctivc  connec- 
tion there  can  be  between  body  and  body,  so  infinitely  remote  from 
each  other  as  these  heavenly  bodies  usually  are,  we  niust  still 
further  pursue  the  effects  of  this  passive  and  metaphysical  inter- 
medium to  find  why  all  the  bodies  are  not  luminous  alike,  being 
that  we  have  found  them  alike  in  their  matter,  energy,  and  consti- 
tutional economy,  or  why  there  is  any  of  them  luminous  at  all,  or 
what  it  is  that  determines  this  preference  in  favor  of  solar  bodies,  all 
being  induced  by  the  same  active  energy,  and  all  connected  by  the 
same  passive  matter,  capable  of  imparting  nothing  but  the  perfect 
reciprocity  or  oscillating  interchange  of  excitements  induced  on  the 
surface  of  enveloping  mediums,  by  the  planet's  passaj^es  through  this 
metaphysical  matter ;  and  this  perfect  reciprocity,  as  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, relates  only  to  the  action  of  the  surface  molecules  of  the 
several  bodies,  neither  of  which  are  directly  luminous  under  this 
action. 

The  susceptibility  of  bodies  for  such  excitability  as  becomes  lumi- 
nous, is  made  to  depend  on  the  condition  and  compressive  density  of 
their  enveloping  mediums ;  and  as  we  find  the  sun  to  be  the  only  mem- 
ber of  our  solar  association  whose  exterior  medium  is  so  conditioned,  wo 
must  observe,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  transmitted  excitement  upon 
the  susceptible  medium  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  so  as  to  ascertain 
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by  what  process  it  is  that  this  excitement  becomes  luminously  intense ; 
for  we  must  know,  that  on  the  extreme  verge  o£  the  sun*8  envelope, 
where  this  excitement  from  the  planets  is  first  received,  is  where  the 
physical  and  the  metaphysical  meet ;  therefore  physicality  can  not  there 
be  so  conditioned  as  to  have  any  direct  or  sensible  effect  upon  phe- 
nomenulities  situated  in  the  understratums  of  the  same  medium,  for 
there  the  aflUnilies  of  matter  are  the  most  feeble  of  all,  and  we  must 
likewise  be  aware  that  this  enveloping  medium  being  so  vastly  deep 
and  progressively  densifying  downward,  that  it  would  take  the  pulsa- 
tions caused  by  these  transmitting  pencils  considerable  time  to  operate 
their  way  downward  in  this  densifying  substance. 

The  surface  envelope  of  the  sun's  body  as  first  receiving  excitation 
from  the  planets  by  medium  of  atomic  pencils,  we  demonstratively 
find  to  be  very  far  from  his  luminous  disk,  as  made  visible  to  us;  and 
were  that  really  the  most  extended  circumference  of  his  effective  mat- 
ter, he  would  have  nothing  more  to  make  him  luminous  tlian  the 
planets,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  such  a  case  there  could  be  no  lumi- 
nosity at  all ;  for  it  requires  that  the  enveloping  medium  or  luminife- 
rous  ether  of  solar  hodies  may  be  differently  conditioned  so  as  to  cause 
their  susceptibility  of  effecting  the  condensation  of  received  excitation, 
so  that  it  may  b-come  luminous. 

Let  us  now  consider  tlje  effect  of  these  oscillating  impulsions  as  first 
imparted  to  atomic  pencils  by  these  passing  over  the  molecuLir  hemi- 
spheres of  planetary  bodies,  and  as  received  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  sun's  far-extending  and  densely  compressed  but  invisible  enve- 
lope. We  find  by  the  elasticity  of  this  medium,  that  it  would  be 
higlily  sMsct'ptible  of  propagating  their  infinite  repetition  inward  and 
downward  through  its  >iist  deptli ;  but  as  that  progressively  dens'fies 
and  converges  downward  to  his  visible  disk,  the  received  oscillating 
j)ul  ations  could  not  be  the  same  in  any  two  parallels  of  this  excitiible 
medium,  because  of  the ei.)nvergence of  this  excitation  from  the  far-ex- 
tending surface  on  which  it  wius  received,  and  its  penetrating  into  a 
substance  d  nsifying  by  its  progressively  incre;ising  compression. 

We  must  be  readily  aware  that  these  light-generating  impulsions 
would  be  far  from  b(;ing  inst  mtly  transmissible  from  the  surface  of 
this  soliir  medium  to  that  body's  visible  disk,  as  we  have  found  them  to 
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be  from  body  to  body,  by  the  metaphysical  and  passive  matter  which 
there  intenrenes,  because  in  the  sun's  envelope  they  would  have  to 
make  their  way  in  opposition  to  the  affinitive  action  of  that  fluid,  and 
the  compression  to  which  it  was  subject,  for  such  an  excitement  could 
only  be  by  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  constitutional  elasticity  of 
this  progressively  intensifymg  medium  through  which  it  was  passing. 
These  pencils  would  necessarily  oscillate  at  intervals  progressively 
more  and  more  short  as  they  penetrated  into  this  progressively  densi- 
fjing  substance,  being  at  such  intervab  reflected  back  by  the  elasticity 
against  which  they  had  to  make  then*  way. 

Now,  because  of  the  vast  depth  of  this  insensible  but  light-gen erat* 
ing  envelope  which  surrounds  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  pressure  to 
which  its  understratums  are  subject,  these  oscillating  pencils  would 
penetrate  to  a  spherical  parallel  which  they  would  be  unable  to  pass 
in  consequence  of  the  compressive  tension  becoming  so  great  as  to  re- 
flect back  the  whole  excitement,  except  such  as  would  serve  the  con- 
ditbn  of  phenomena  at  the  sun's  solid  surface,  far  above  which  is  tiiis 
reflecting  or  light-completing  parallel,  and  intermediate  of  this  and 
the  sun's  solid  surface  the  density  of  this  medium  would  so  subdue 
the  intensity  of  the  excitement,  as  that  on  the  sun's  real  or  solid  sur- 
face they  only  have  the  required  quantity.  Now,  were  we  disposed 
to  speculate,  we  might  imagine  the  solariens  oftentimes  as  opportunity 
served,  looking  out  into  space,  and  at  far-off  worlds,  through  those 
openings  or  cessations  of  luminous  excitation  which  we  call  spots  on 
the  sun,  and  we  would  wonder  if  they  have  improved  in  the  arts  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  world,  so  as  that  they  have  telescopes 
with  space  penetrating  powers  sufficient  to  take  a  peep  at  our  liltle 
world,  and  the  doings  of  its  industrious  denizens. 

This  spherical  or  luminous-exciting  parallel  in  the  sun's  surrounding 
medium,  although  extensive,  is  but  relatively  small  when  we  contrast 
it  with  the  circumference  of  that  vast  sphere  which  comprehends  all 
physical  or  affinitively  affected  matter  belonging  to  the  solar  body, 
and  on  which  was  projected  the  metaphysical  pencils  of  initial  impul- 
sions ;  therefore  the  pulsatory  excitement  when  converged  from  this 
extensive  surface  to  the  parallel  from  which  they  are  reflected  back, 
most  be  creatly  condensed  as  into  the  focus  of  a  lens,  and  likewise  in- 
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tensified  because  of  the  compressed  tondition  of  the  pulsating  mediam ; 
and  in  this  condensed  and  intensified  condition  they  are  reflected  back 
by  this  very  intensifying  medium  itself,  to  the  surface  on  which  they 
were  first  impressed,  the  metaphysical  matter  being  there  ready  to 
instantly  oscillate  them  to  the  earth  or  other  bodies  at  remote  dis- 
tances. 

Thus  we  perceive  how  it  is  that  suns  and  other  bodies  are  lumi- 
nous, and  that  the  planets  or  their  satellites  are  not  so,  is  because  the 
insensible  surrounding  substances  of  solar  bodies  are  of  such  depth 
and  density  as  qualifies  them  somewhere  in  this  depth,  and  before 
reaching  their  solid  substances  for  receiving  and  getting  up  that  in- 
tensity of  excitement  which  is  so  essential  in  the  production  of  lumi- 
nous  effect.  Thus,  too,  we  find  it  established  beyond  further  conjec- 
ture or  questionmg  that  all  the  luminous  bodies  that  we  see  in  the 
heavens  are  not  only  solar  bodies,  such  as  our  sun,  but  by  this  it  is 
fully  demonstrated  that  they  are  all  necessarily  surrounded  with 
planets  or  secondary  bodies,  such  as  excite  the  luminosity  of  our  sun, 
or  otherwise  they  could  not  be  luminous  at  all ;  and  because  of  this 
luminous  action  not  being  self-generative,  or  having  its  source  in  the 
solar  bodies  at  all,  but  continually  received  by  the  instrumentality  of 
metaphysical  matter  from  their  surrounding  planets  while  making 
their  continual  passages  through  this  matter  in  their  annual  revolutions 
round  the  solar  body. 

Thus  we  find,  too,  by  this  sublime  and  sure  system  of  inquiry,  how 
the  great  truths  of  nature  evolve  each  other,  and  to  that  extent  as  to 
make  us  about  as  familiar  with  the  most  remote  objects,  as  we  are 
with  those  among  which  we  are  more  immediately  associated  ;  so  that 
having  the  certainty  of  these  truths  associated  with  every  thought  of 
them,  is  surely  well  calculated  to  give  us  confidence  in  that  high  boon 
of  Heaven  by  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  look  through  nature  up  to 
naturt»*s  (f  od  ;  for  in  this  we  find  one  continuous  connection  through 
all  to  that  eternal  Being  who  was  the  originator  of  all,  all  being  but 
links  in  this  unital  and  God-like  continuosity,  of  which  the  Being  who 
gave  it  birth,  and  the  being  that  can  thus  contemplate  its  grandeur  in 
tht^  consideration  of  its  severalities,  although  infinitely  far  from  being 
themselves  equal,  still  to  this  eternal  unity  they  both  equally  belong; 
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Irat  as  It  is  not  with  respect  to  man's  immediate  relations  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature  that  we  are  directing  the  present  inquiries,  but 
to  ascertain  how  they  came  to  be  of  that  order  to  which  his  condi- 
^on  is  so  admirably  adapted,  we  will  therefore  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  light,  which  is  so  essential  to  him  and  all  other  created 
things. 

Lest  it  may  be  questioned  (because  of  our  consideration  of  ma- 
terial molecules  being  so  small),  whether  the  atoms  of  this  inter- 
iMdiate  metaphysical  matter  in  passing,  as  we  say,  over  their 
hemispberes,  could  even  be  so  oscillated  as  to  cause  luminous  or 
any  other  excitement,  we  would  remark  that  these  light-germinat- 
ing sphericalsy  by  being  on  the  utmost  verge  of  physically  affected 
matter,  even  although  of  the  most  feeble  character,  would  be  there 
subject  to  no  pressure  or  other  force  save  that  of  their  own  constit- 
uent affinities ;  these,  therefore,  would  not  be  restricted  in  their  con- 
struction of  them  into  such  compound  characters  as  would  be  of 
coDsiderable  magnitudes  when  compared  with  the  ultimate  or  first- 
formed  molecules,  and  hence  not  subject  to  this  question  with  re- 
spect to  their  excitable  efficiency.  By  this  infinite  repetition  of 
pulsatory  action  upon  the  sun's  most  exterior  molecules,  feebly 
affected  although  they  be,  we  have  seen  that  by  the  resistance  of 
this  effective  matter  how  they  are  accumulated  and  condensed  in  its 
depths,  from  which  they  are  again  reflected  back  as  thus  intensified, 
and  from  thence  oscillated  to  the  earth's  matter  by  the  same  medium 
that  transmitted  them  to  the  sun. 

While  we  thus  deduce  the  means  and  processes  by  which  nature 
effectuates  the  excitation  which  so  wisely  subserves  the  processes  of 
solar  activity,  and  conserves  the  condition  of  all  associate  phe- 
nomena, we  are  bMt  pursuing  the  progressional  sequences  in  creative 
development  which  really  could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  for  as  wo 
find  this  oscillating  action  to  be  the  way  in  which  luminosity  is  ex- 
cited on  any  surface,  we  likewise  find  that  there  could  have  been  no 
other  way  in  nature  by  which  any  such  action  could  have  been  in- 
duced. The  motions  of  the  planets  being  the  only  activities  in 
themselves  incessant,  causing  the  infinite  and  ceaseless  repetition  of 
these  oscillatory  impulsions  upon  the  elastic  envelopes  of  sensible 
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bodies,  they  would  in  all  ii^stances  be  propagated  to  the  depths  of 
their  several  susceptibilities,  from  whence  they  would  be  again  re- 
turned or  reflected  back  to  the  bodies  from  which  they  originated. 

Thus  it  is  that  planets  are  really  illuminated,  not  by  any  lumi- 
nous action  really  originating  in  the  sun,  but  by  the  sun  returning 
the  exeituion  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  planets  back  upon  them- 
selves. We  find  the  sun  to  be  illuminated  by  the  forward  eflfect  of 
the  concentrating  action  thus  excited  by  the  planets,  of  -which  we 
are  made  sensible,  and  the  planets  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
♦'fleet  of  the  same  action  upon  the  excitability  of  their  own  envelop- 
ing matter.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  probable  depth  of 
the  excitable  susceptibilities  of  insensible  envelopii^  substances,  at 
which  they  would  be  so  densified  by  pressure  as  to  refkct  back  the 
exciting  pulsations;  for  wc  would  be  by  no  means  justified  in  the  as- 
sumption that  their  penetrations  downward  would  be  indefinite,  for 
as  extension  or  quantity  of  physically  afteeted  matter  necessarily 
implies  pressure,  as  much  might  certainly  be  imposed  as  would 
make  the  fluid  medium  impervious  to  the  farther  penetration  of 
light-exciting  pencils.  Now  this  is  the  very  condition  of  the  insens- 
il'le  anci  light-generating  substances  of  solar  bodies,  for  these  bodies 
are  involved  in  an  outward  ocean  of  this  susceptible  fluid  substance, 
wlioso  immense  depth  and  consequent  compression  reduces  its  un- 
derstratunis  to  such  intensity  of  tension  as  reflects  back  the  light- 
exciting-poncils  before  reaching  the  solid  substance  of  such  bodies. 
But  such  is  not  the  ease  with  any  of  the  planets,  for  none  of  their 
insensiljle  envelopes  are  either  so  deep  or  dense  but  that  the  light- 
ixciting  propagations  reach  their  visible  and  solid  disks,  which  are 
the  light-exciting  surfaces  of  these  l)odies,  before  this  substance  be- 
comes so  deep  or  dense  as  to  reflect  these  pulsations  back  ;  but 
were  the  planets  or  their  enveloping  mediums  of  equal  magnitude 
with  that  of  solar  bodies,  their  reflecting  surfaces  would  be,  as  with 
them,  outside  or  exterior  to  their  solid  surfaces,  to  which  but  a  small 
and  subdued  portion  would  penetrate. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  however  remote  from  that  body,  are  so  well  illuminated, 
such  not  depending  so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  luminous  excita- 
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tion  received  from  that  body,  but  on  the  depth  and  densifying  effect 
of  their  own  excitable  medium,  in  concentrating  and  intensifying 
that  \^hich  they  do  receive.  Were  it  not  for  this,  they  would  be 
but  poorly  supplied  with  light,  indeed ;  they  being  at  such  very  re- 
mote distances  from  that  body.  Their  remote  positions  being 
favorable  for  the  greater  accumulation  of  the  most  lightly-affected 
matter  of  which  these  mediums  of  excitation  are  composed,  they 
would  be  thereby  more  and  more  far- extending  and  the  better  cal- 
culated to  gather  up,  concentrate,  and  condense  these  light-exciting 
impulsions,  so  as  thereby  to  compensate  for  distance.  The  different 
susceptibilities  of  these  depths  and  densities  for  intensifying  lumi- 
nous action  is  well  expressed  by  the  different  colors  and  degrees  of 
luminosity  of  both  solar  and  planetary  substances.  Wo  thus  see  by 
■  the  prosecution  of  this  beautiful  system  of  reseaich,  how  it  is  that 
even  the  uniooked-for  explanation  of  much  important  phenomena 
almost  force  themselves  upon  our  notice.  We  deduce  this  envelop- 
ing medium  without  reference  to  light.  We  demonstrate  the  plan- 
etary bodies  to  be  the  only  substances  in  nature  that  the  furces  of 
nature  can  never  let  rest,  and  from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that 
they  must  be  the  direct  or  indirect  agitators  of  all  activity.  We 
have  clearly  proved  that  all  energetic  or  physical  matter  must  have 
been  aggregated  into  substances  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces, 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  intermediate  space  must 
be  occupied  by  matter  that  is  still  metaphysical.  We  have  demon- 
strated the  only  effect  that  planetary  motions  perpetuated  in  space 
could  have  upon  these  two  conditions  of  matter  so  very  different. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  only  process  by  which  planetary  motions 
could  beget  this  perpetual  excitement;  we  have  deduced  all  this  to 
have  been  inevitably  consequent  from  the  conditions  precedent ;  but 
farther  we  can  not  go,  for  there  is  nothing  from  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly infer  that  vision  is  consequent  from  these  excitements  which 
occasion  it,  but  to  these  existing  conditions  d priori  of  vision  organ-, 
isms  have  been  admirably  adapted. 

We  assume  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing how  it  is  that  the  solar  bodies  are  the  sources  of  light,  which 
practically  they  are  (as  that  is  not  light  which  is  not  visible),  but 
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bodies,  thej  would  in  all  isstances  be  propagated  to  the  deptbs  of 
their  several  susceptibilities,  from  whence  thej  would  be  again  re- 
turned or  reflected  back  to  the  bodies  from  which  they  originated. 

Thus  it  is  that  planets  are  reallj  illuminated,  not  by  any  lumi- 
nous action  really  originating  in  the  sun,  but  by  the  sun  returning 
the  excitiition  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  planets  back  upon  them- 
selves. We  find  the  sun  to  be  illuminated  by  the  forward  effect  of 
the  concentrating  action  thus  excited  by  the  planets,  of  -which  we 
are  made  sensible,  and  the  planets  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  excitability  of  their  own  envelop- 
ing matter.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  probable  depth  of 
the  excitable  susceptibilities  of  insensible  enveloping  substances,  at 
which  they  would  be  so  densified  by  pressure  as  to  reflect  back  the 
exciting  pulsations;  for  we  would  be  by  no  means  justified  in  the  $»• 
sumption  that  their  penetrations  downward  would  be  indefinite,  for 
as  extension  or  quantity  of  physically  aft'ected  matter  necessarily 
implifs  pressure,  as  much  might  certainly  be  imposed  as  would 
make  the  fluid  medium  impervious  to  the  farther  penetration  of 
light-cxciling  pencils.  Now  this  is  the  very  condition  of  the  inscns- 
ii)le  an<l  light-generating  substances  of  solar  bodies,  for  these  bodies 
:iic  involved  in  an  outward  ocean  of  this  susceptible  fluid  substance, 
wliose  innnense  depth  and  consequent  compression  reduces  its  un- 
(lorFtiaturns  to  such  intensity  of  tension  as  reflects  back  the  light- 
exci ting-pencils  before  reaching  the  solid  substance  of  such  bodies. 
But  siicli  !•<  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  planets,  for  none  of  their 
insen-ililc  envelopes  arc  either  so  deep  or  dense  but  that  the  light- 
ixL'iling  propagations  reach  their  visible  and  solid  disks,  which  are 
the  light-exciting  surfaces  of  these  bodies,  before  this  substance  be- 
conies  so  deep  or  dense  as  to  reflect  these  pulsations  back ;  but 
were  the  planets  or  their  enveloping  mediums  of  equal  magnitude 
with  that  of  solar  bodies,  their  reflecting  surfaces  would  be,  as  with 
them,  outside  or  exterior  to  their  solid  surfaces,  to  which  but  a  small 
and  subdued  portion  would  penetrate. 

Fron)  all  this  we  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  however  remote  from  that  body,  are  so  well  illuminated, 
such  not  depending  so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  luminous  excita- 
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tion  received  from  that  body,  but  on  the  depth  and  densifying  ef!ect 
of  their  own  excitable  medium,  in  concentrating  and  intensifying 
that  which  they  do  receive.  Were  it  not  for  this,  they  would  be 
but  poorly  supplied  with  light,  indeed ;  they  being  at  such  very  re- 
mote distances  from  that  body.  Their  remote  positions  being 
favorable  for  the  greater  accumulation  of  the  most  lightly-affected 
matter  of  which  these  mediums  of  excitation  are  composed,  they 
would  be  thereby  more  and  more  far-extending  and  the  better  cal- 
culated to  gather  up,  concentrate,  and  condense  these  light-exciting 
impulsions,  so  as  thereby  to  compensate  for  distance.  The  different 
susceptibilities  of  these  depths  and  densities  for  intensifying  lumi- 
nous action  is  well  expressed  by  the  different  colors  and  degrees  of 
luminosity  of  both  solar  and  planetary  substances.  We  thus  see  by 
the  prosecution  of  this  beautiful  system  of  reseajch,  how  it  is  that 
even  the  unlooked-for  explanation  of  much  important  phenomena 
almost  force  themselves  upon  our  notice.  We  deduce  this  envelop- 
ing medium  without  reference  to  light.  We  demonstrate  the  plan- 
etary bodies  to  be  the  only  substances  in  nature  that  the  forces  of 
nature  can  never  let  rest,  and  from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that 
they  must  be  the  direct  or  indirect  agitators  of  all  activity.  We 
have  clearly  proved  that  all  energetic  or  physical  matter  must  have 
been  aggregated  into  substances  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces, 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  intermediate  space  must 
be  occupied  by  matter  that  is  still  metaphysical.  We  have  demon- 
strated the  only  effect  that  planetary  motions  perpetuated  in  space 
could  have  upon  these  two  conditions  of  matter  so  very  different. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  only  process  by  which  planetary  motions 
could  beget  this  perpetual  excitement;  we  have  deduced  all  this  to 
have  been  inevitably  consequent  from  the  conditions  precedent ;  but 
farther  we  can  not  go,  for  there  is  nothing  from  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly infer  that  vision  is  consequent  from  these  excitements  which 
occasion  it,  but  to  these  existing  conditions  a  priori  of  vision  organ-, 
isms  have  been  admirably  adapted. 

We  assume  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing how  it  is  that  the  solar  bodies  are  the  sources  of  light,  which 
practically  they  are  (as  that  is  not  light  which  is  not  visible),  but 
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▼irtoally  they  are  not;  for  we  have  seen  that  lig^t-excitiiig  pulsa- 
tioos  originated  with  the  planets,  and  it  may  now  be  readily  per- 
ceived why  they  were  not  at  once  luminous,  or,  in  other  words,  why 
thiB  impulsions  propagated  inward  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth's 
excitable  medium  do  not  at  once  excite  luminous  action,  as  they  do 
on  the  solar  body,  in  place  of  first  acting  on  the  sun's  surface  with 
no  greater  power  than  that  operating  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
surfaoe  of  our  earth's  exterior  envelope,  and  yet  that  they  should 
again  return  from  thence  with  the  exciting  qualification  so  fully  de- 
veloped as  thus  to  produce  luminosity.  It  will  be  perceived  why 
the  outer,  surftce  of  the  sun's  excitable  medium  is  no  better  condi- 
tioned for  the  production  of  light  than  is  the  outer  sur&oe  of  that 
of  the  earth,  the  elastic  force  pf  the  formative  affinities  of  surface 
molecules  being  in  either  case  by  &r  too  feeble  and  lax  to  effect 
luminous  excitation  on  either  surface,  or  even  af^er  they  had  been 
concentrated  and  condensed  at  the  depth  of  the  earth's  visible  or 
solid  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  sun's  excitable  medium  can  be  no  better  quali- 
fied to  produce  that  effect  than  the  exterior  surfiuse  of  the  earth's  or 
any  other  planet's  envelope.  But  although  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
all  enveloping  substances  are  thus  equally  alike  inefiective  of  the 
direct  excitement  which  occasions  luminosity,  it  will  not  be  difHcult 
to  perceive,  that,  because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sun's  surface  mole- 
cules when  impulsions  are  imparted  to  them  in  infinite  repetition, 
they  will  therefrom  be  propagated  into  his  enveloping  substance, 
and  to  a  depth  where  impact  and  intensity  of  tension  would  im- 
pede further  concentrative  progress,  and  very  much  intensify  by 
condensation  these  communicated  impulsions.  And  as  the  super- 
ficies of  the  sun's  sensible  surface,  together  with  that  of  his  compres- 
sive tension,  is  to  that  of  his  insensible  surface,  so  will  these  impulsive 
pencils,  by  their  convei^ence  and  consequent  combination  of  ^ffect, 
have  acquired  that  acuteness  which  will  cause  visibility,  and  which, 
on  their  reflections  outward  and  their  actions  on  the  understratums 
of  the  insensible  surrounding  secondary  bodies,  will  produce  therein 
by  another  reflection  that  action  which  we  recognize  as  light.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  sun's  surrounding  medium  in  some  of  its  undcrstra- 
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turns  becomes'both  visible  in  itself  and  the  source  of  all  luminosity, 
but  certainly  not  by  any  innate  action  of  the  matter  of  that  solar 
body  per  se;  but  by  being  continually  excited  up  to  luminous  gene- 
rating impulsions  by  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  planets,  and  (he 
convergence  of  the  impulsatory  pencils  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sun's  far-extending  envelope  to  his  visible  disk,  by  which  converge 
ence  this  condensation  of  excitement  becomes  there  sufficiently  acute 
to  cause  luminosity,  when  reflected  into  the  understratums  of  our 
earth's  and  other  bodies'  surrounding  envelopes.  From  all  which 
we  may  safely  infer  that  the  dark  spots  so  frequently  seen  on  the 
sun's  disk  are  occasioned  by  the  effect  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  luminous  germinating  bodies  while  in  motion  round  this  solar 
mass.  In  this  light-generating  system  we  see  but  continued  exam- 
ples of  the  consummate  wisdom  by  which  the  simplest  means  are 
made  available  in  effecting  the  sublimest  phenomena  in  nature ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  only  necessarily  continuous  motion  in  matter 
is  that  of  the  planets ;  they  in  that  motion  cause  an  unceasing  suc- 
cession of  light-begetting  impulsions  on  that  surface  between  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  conditions  of  matter,  and  which  are  there 
loo  feeble  or  ineflectivcly  acute  directly  to  affect  luminosity  in  the 
densified  understratums  of  that  medium  in  which  the  visible  bodies 
of  planets  are  involved,  and  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  which  we  have 
found  it  to  have  been  first  induced ;  these  pulsations  are  therefore 
required  to  be  propagated  into  the  solar  body,  as  the  only  substance 
in  which  they  could  become  sufficiently  intensified  to  be  effective  of 
luminous  action  in  the  earth's  envelope,  into  which  they  are  again 
reflected.  The  solar  body  being  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  favor- 
ably situated  for  this  effect,  is  thereby  made  the  medium  by  which 
the  excitation  of  planetary  matter  acquires  luminous  activity ;  for 
it  is  in  the  planets,  and  not  in  the  sun,  where  the  pulsations  of  light 
are  first  germinated,  and  they  even  as  returning  from  him  are  equally 
ineffective  of  luminous  excitation,  until  again  converged  and  intensi- 
fied in  the  understratums  of  our  earth's  enveloping  medium  ;  and  to 
be  satisfied  of  that  fact,  could  we  ascend  but  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  earth's  solid  surface,  we  would  find  the  sun  gradu- 
ally disappearing  from  our  view  as  we  ascended  toward  him.     The 
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light-giviDg  conditions  of  planetary  envelopes  are  only  in  dose  prox- 
imity witii  their  sensible  surfaces,  for  it  is  to  conditions  there  that  the 
visual  organs  of  sentient  beings  are  adapted ;  therefore  these  sense- 
exciting  vibrations  can  not  be  expected  to  prevail  in  efficient  qual- 
ity outward  in  this  progressively  rarefying  medium,  for  in  it  they 
would  equally  fail  to  be  found  or  required. 

To  be  satisfied  that  all  light-exciting  impulsions  are  in  the  action 
of  the  matter  which  surrounds  the  sensible  substances  of  planets, 
and  not  in  the  sun,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  he  is  situ- 
ated beyond  an  ocean  whose  passive  pencils  could  not  be  made  to 
penetrate  thus  effectively  into  the  positive  conditions  of  the  sub- 
stances by  which  the  earth  and  planets  are  surrounded. 

The  luminous  susceptibility  of  the  surrounding  matter  of  second- 
ary bodies,  therefore,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  quantity  and  conse- 
quent condition  of  the  elastic  tension  of  this  enveloping  matter,  as 
excited  into  action  by  its  condensation  of  the  impulsatory  oscilla- 
tions returned  from  the  solar  body.  Hence  we  perceive  that, 
agreeable  to  this  wise  provision  6f  apportioning  to  the  several  bodies, 
agreeable  to  their  size  and  positions,  the  requisite  quantity  of  this 
excitable  medium,  those  planets  most  remote  from  the  solar  body 
.by  having  accumulated  about  themselves  the  most  extensive  quan- 
tities of  this  conditioned  matter,  perhaps  more  than  proportioned 
to  their  increase  of  visible  buli^,  the  pulsatory  excitement  reflected 
from  the  sun,  and  converging  from  the  insensible  to  the  sensible 
surfaces  of  such  bodies,  with  its  consequent  condensation  of  force 
and  acutftness  of  energy,  will  amply  and  equally  compensate  them 
for  their  remoteness  from  the  light-exciting  body.  By  the  same  rule 
that  the  primary  impulsions,  imparted  by  the  planets  to  the  sun, 
acquire  condensation  and  acuteneas  by  convergence  toward  his 
center,  these  by  being  reflected  back  upon  the  planet's  feeble  exterior 
must  acquire  progressive  condensation  and  acuteness  as  they  penc 
trate  into  these  planetary  enveloping  substances,  and  'consequent! 
the  deeper  they  have  to  penetrate  before  reaching  the  solid  surfac 
of  these  bodies  the  more  acutely  intensified  will  they  become. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibility  c 
concentration  and  consequent  condensation  of  vibratory  impulsi 
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from  the  sur&ce  of  a  largely  extended  sphere  or  disk  to  one  of 
inferior  superficies,  than  there  is  in  comprehending  the  concentration 
of  luminons  pulsations  by  a  lens,  an  experiment  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  Thus,  therefore,  the  proximity  of  planets  to  the  sun 
is  not  a  necessary  prerequbite  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  light  in  all  the  required  or  essential  quantities.  Were  this  not  so, 
the  planet  Neptune,  and  those  circulating  most  immediately  within 
his  orbit,  could  not  possibly  exhibit  the  brilliancy  they  do  at  their 
remote  distances  from  the  solar  body.  Now  with  all  these  foregoing 
deductions  and  inferences  of  the  derivation  of  light  from  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  we  have  the  most  positive  assurance  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  but  conjecture,  and  that  is,  that  every  star  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  is  a  solar  substance  surrounded  by  its  own 
systems  of  planetary  and  secondary  bodies;  for  were  not  their 
luminous  mediums  excited  into  action  by  their  surrounding  planets, 
we  could  never  have  known  of  their  being  in  existence. 

From  the  special  application  of  the  atomic  affinity  to  the  matter 
which  constitutes  the  solar  spheres  and  their  associate  planetary 
systems,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  constructed 
than  what  they  are,  nor  could  that  have  taken  place  in  any  other 
possible  manner  than  that  which  we  have  specified ;  and  in  virtue  of 
this  same  application  we  find  them  illuminated  in  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  such  excitement  could  have  been  effected,  and  that  by 
precisely  such  method  and  means  as  we  have  pointed  out.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  bold  assertions,  but  the  fiicts  will  bear  them  out, 
for  they  are,  in  their  own  intrinsic  character,  truths  that  are  altogether 
insubvertible,  and  to  which  every  other  fact  or  phenomena,  if  per- 
mitted, will  bear  testimony.  These  planetary,  solar,  and  astral 
systems  or  modes  in  which  they  are  made  visible,  may  have  been 
infinitely  varied  by  the  attachment  of  enei^y  to  matter  in  any  of 
the  infinity  of  other  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been  done ;  but 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  Being  in  whom  they  had  their 
birth,  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  better  way,  or  he  is  the 
one  who  would  have  found  it. 

These,  and  all  other  phenomena,  are  rendered  within  our  reach  by 
application  of  the  philosopher's  ladder  of  three  principal  rounds, 
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trivSotn.  matter.  iz»i  es^ergj.  On  these  p^rsol  &i«  r«iBc^»«es  ve  are 
abie  v^  4;Ie%'a.te  oarse^Tes  :o  Use  pbjslcal  lesni^e  <if  ^•■r;tT,  an-i  fb:lov 
tike  formative  proces&es  in  gi^ii:^  ezpresDOQ  to  crauiTe  liK-agii:.  We 
are.  br  xh\^  ^e  rule  of  reseafx:iL  enabled  to  pef>ci&;Te  tbe  pri>eiess  br 
vfak-tii  the  stars  cac,  over  soon  kcomprefie&sabie  inieri-aU.  teic^^aph 
tiie  ti<]>.g«  that  they  acd  tbfrir  associate  sjssezns  of  seeoDdarr  bodies 
are  in  their  places,  and  at  their  posts,  as  links  in  the  eternal  unity  of 
physical  relations. 

CalcujatloDs  have  been  made  with  some  considerable  degree  of 
confidence,  that  there  are  galaxies  of  stars  so  remote  that  such  lumio- 
otn  ititelligenoe  of  their  existence  as  ve  are  nov  reoeiTing  from  them 
must  have  started  on  its  mission  more  than  sixty  thousand  years  ago, 
even  although  traveling  with  a  speed  that  is  assumed  to  be  but 
little  lea  than  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.  Now  to  this 
we  must  certainly  say  that,  however  correct  may  be  the  calculation 
with  respect  to  distance,  there  can  be  nothing  more  absurd  than  this 
calculation  of  either  time  or  speed,  for  physical  calculators  who  make 
aiuch  estimates  further  assume  luminous  pulsations  to  be  propagated 
in  und ulcus  wavelets.  Now  this  is  certainly  very  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  have  not  weighed  well  the  subject  they  tonsider  or  discuss, 
for  thiat  there  should  be  such  und ulcus  pulsations,  necessarily  implies 
that  there  must  be  a  medium  intermediate  of  such  infinitely  distant 
bodies,  highly  susceptible  of  such  propagations. 

Light-giving  vibrations,  propagated  in  undulous  wavelets,  presup- 
ptjse  the  medium  in  which  they  are  propagatable  to  be  so  elastioly 
tense  as  would  be  susceptible  of  such  excitation  ;  but  certainly  the 
light-giving  vibrations  are  of  far  too  delicate  a  character  to  be  con- 
tinuously penetrable  of  this  space-pervading  medium  for  sixty  thou- 
sand }ears,  or  even  sixty  thousand  seconds,  without  their  total  extiu- 
guishnient ;  for  excitement  of  this  sort,  or  any  other,  can  only  be  by 
a  disturbance  of  the  forces  of  affinity  that  formed  the  quiescence  of 
the  excitable  medium,  consequently  such  forces  would  have  to  be 
acted  upon  and  continuously  overcome  at  this  rate  .of  speed,  and 
for  such  length  of  time,  while  there  was  nothing  for  this  but  the 
initial  force  of  the  luminous  wavelets  as  first  originated  ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly, to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
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force  so  very  iDadequate  could  effect  so  much.  We  have  already 
seen  how  infinitely  susceptible  the  vast  ocean  of  passive  and  meta- 
physical matter,  intermediate  of  stellar  bodies,  is  of  being  agitated 
into  an  oscillation  of  its  atomic  pencils  by  having  to  pass  over  the 
molecular  hemispheres  external  of  planetary  surfaces ;  these  pencils, 
by  being  of  one  continuous  prolongation,  because  of  the  impene- 
trability of  their  constituent  atoms,  and  their  being  subject  to  no 
impediment,  must  be  instantaneous  from  the  surface,  to  surface  of 
bodies  however  infinitely  distant  from  each  other;  this  infinite  pas- 
sivity could  be  the  cause  of  no  resistance  required  to  be  overcome 
by  this  oscillatory  action,  so  that  the  impulsive  effect  upon  one  end 
would  be  instantly  effective  upon  the  other.  No  power  Nvhatever 
would  be  required  to  project  these  oscillatory  excitations  however 
infinitely  far  they  may  extend,  only  for  the  reciprocating  surfaces  by 
which  they  are  as  instantly  returned,  there  being  no  vacuity  into 
which  they  can  be  elevated,  only  by  opposing  substances  reciproca- 
ting that  room  with  each  other,  and  hence  their  continual  agitation. 
Therefore,  however  inconceivable  the  distance  or  infinite  the  radia- 
tion of  these  pencils  of  light,  or  however  minute  they  may  be  out- 
ward, they  instantly  go  to  where  they  are  intercepted,  and  are  as 
instantly  sent  back  by  some  elastic  surface  susceptible  of  this  infinite 
interchange  of  excitation,  and  this  is  the  same  wherever  situated  in 
the  wide  range  of  eternal  space  such  returning  surfaces  may  be. 

Now,  although  these  distances  from  bodies  to  bodies  are,  in  most 
cases,  inconceivable,  and  we  may  say  infinite,  so  is  the  passivity  of 
operating  pencils;  therefore  the  simple  circumstance  of  distance  is 
no  possible  objection  ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  eternal  continu- 
ity in  which  this  medium  of  metaphysical  matter  connects  all  with 
all,  of  substances  that  are  physically  affected,  we  must  not  imagine 
objections  that  can  not  possibly  exist,  and  the  continuity  of  inter- 
change be  preserved.  These  are  contemplations  that  require  no 
ordinary  expansion  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  finite  creatures,  but 
as  they  are  the  truths  of  physical  nature,  and  highly  worthy  of  contem- 
plation, the  mind,  by  a  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  expands 
itself  into  an  appreciation  of  them  in  all  their  comprehensive  sub- 
limity— so  that  they  not  only  become  subjects  of  social  relation, 
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but  means  by  >ybich  mankind  may  bo  enabled  to  approximate  more 
readily  to  the  character  and  physical  conduct  of  his  God. 

There  is  oppt)sition  in  any  form  of  physically-affected  matter  to 
excitations  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  time  required  in  the 
passage  of  luminous  pencils  through  matter  so  affinitively  condi- 
tioned ;  but  there  can  be  <io  opposition  in  the  matter  of  visible 
pencils  themselves,  as  pulsating  from  body  to  body  in  intermediate 
space,  and  in  absence  of  all  affinitive  energy.  The  mind  is  so  much 
familiarized  with  matter,  in  its  most  effective  state,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  at  first  to  conceive  of  it  in  that  condition  as  divested  of  all 
the  characteristics  that  we  are  so  ready  to  consider  as  essential  to, 
and  inseparable  from,  this  substance,  which,  although  abrogated  of 
energy,  would  still  have  substantive  existence,  but  not  a  faculty 
further  that  could  make  it  physically  effective.  Now  it  can  not  but 
be  conceded  that  this  must  have  been  the  condition  from  which 
creative  aUility  could  have  brought  all  that  which  we  are  so  ready 
to  recognize  as  matter,  and  it  would  certainly  be  inconsistent  t» 
8uj>pose  that  all  which  still  remained  unaffected  should  be  at  the 
same  time  entirely  inefficient  in  the  physical  productions  of  God. 
This  eternal  ocean  of  interstellar  matter,  being  in  its  character  raetar 
physical  and  infmitely  passive,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
vacuity  because  it  has  not  a  faculty  attaching  to  itself,  that  is,  of  a 
physical  character ;  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  nature's  great 
nervous  connection,  by  which  the  i)hysicalities  are  excited  into 
activity,  and  with  such  intelligence  telegraphing  effectivity,  that  the 
atomic  tissue  excited  into  action  on  the  surface  of  any  substance  of 
affinitively  affected  matter,  whether  luminous  pulsations  or  any  other 
form  of  agitation,  is  therefrom  instantly  impressed  upon  those  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  perpendicularly  exposed,  let  such  be  situ- 
ated wherever  in  the  infinity  of  space  they  may.  Now  vast  and 
inconceivably  extended  as  this  visual  connection  of  substance  with 
substance  may  be,  the  utmost  that  is  either  conceivable  by  us  or 
visible  to  our  sense  of  sight,  however  artificially  enlarged  our 
range  of  vision  may  be,  it  is  still  but  an  integrant  part  of  ever-ex- 
tending creation,  with  all  its  necessities  and  resources,  causes  and 
consequences,  as  parallel  principles,  the  means  and  the  ends  simply 
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and  efficiently  associating  themselves  for  the  furtherance  of  physical 
expression. 

With  nature  as  an  eternally  connected  unity,  nothing  is  little, 
nothing  is  large,  nothing  overmuch,  or  nothing  deficient,  no  exten- 
sions too  great  or  contractions  too  minute  for  her  powers  or  her 
purposes.  She  has  never  been  called  upon  for  any  special  or  final 
effort  for  the  greater  perfection  of  her  progressional  phenomena ; 
with  her  a  mountain  is  as  easy  produced  as  a  mouse,  a  moon  as  a 
molecule,  a  solar  system  as  any  of  its  most  insignificant  members, 
a  constellation  as  a  comet,  a  galaxy  of  stars  as  the  rings  that 
encircle'  Saturn ;  or  just  as  easy  to  produce  the  multiplication  of 
galaxies  that  merge  the  ethereal  blue  of  heaven  in  one  eternal  blaze 
of  light,  as  to  have  formed  the  first  spherical.  All  that  is  little,  all 
that  is  large,  all  that  is  feeble^  all  that  is  powerful,  all  that  is  grand, 
glorious,  and  God-like  in  nature's  revelations,  are  but  the  sensible 
expressions  of  creative  thought,  caused  by  the  simple  affinity  of 
atom  for  atom,  or  rather  by  the  triune  principles  of  the  eternal  God- 
head, as  manifesting  themselves  physically. 

Seeing  that  the  light-exciting  pencils,  while  acting  from  body  to 
body  in  this  intersteU^r  matter  of  metaphysical  character,  are  of  but 
one  continuous  prolongation,  and  necessarily  operating  in  recipro- 
catory  impulsive  oscillations  that  require  no  time  in  transmitting 
from  body  to  body  the  induced  impulsions — for  while  they  are  pass- 
iog  over  the  molecular  hemispheres  of  one  body,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  making  impressions  on  that  of  the  other;  and  there 
being  in  nature,  as  we  have  likewise  seen,  no  other  method  by 
which  the  transmission  of  light  from  body  to  body  can  be  effected — 
our  deductions  may  seem,  on  superficial  observation,  to  be  opposed 
to  positive  facts  of  observation ;  for  it  is  now  understood  to  be  a 
positive  and  well-authenticated  fact  that  light  is  not,  as  we  say, 
instantly  transmissible,  for  the  rate  at  which  it  travels  has  been 
accurately  measured,  and  it  is  found  to  require  about  sixteen 
minutes  to  cross  the  earth's  orbit,  or  half  of  that  time  to  travel  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth — a  distance  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles. 

Now,  as  respects  this  seeming  disagreement  between  our  facts  of 
deduction  and  this  ^t  of  observation  with  respect  to  time,  we  have 
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only  to  remark  that  a  moment's  consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
that  this   apparent   discrepancy   between   these    two    fact-finding 
methods  is  readily  to  be  reconciled  and  accounted  for.     That  it 
should  take  the  luminous  pulsations  sixteen  minutes,  or  some  other 
specified  time,  to  make  their  passage  across  the  earth's  orbit,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance as  much  to  be  deduced  by  our  system  of  ^t-finding,  as 
that  they  make  their  passage  across  interstellar  space  in  an  instant, 
the  one  being  no  more  in  conflict  with  the  conditions  deduced  a 
priori  than  the  other ;  indeed,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  but  another  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  certainty  of  deduced  cdnditions ;  for  if  metaphys- 
ical matter  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pulsate  the  oscillatory  excitement 
from  body  to  body,  however  distant,  in  an  instant,  we  can  not  possi- 
bly perceive  how  physical  and  affinitively  affected  matter  could  be 
susceptible  of  the  same  instantaneous  action ;  for  the  constitutional 
forces  effective  of  this  physical  medium  of  such  excitability  would 
require  to  be  disturbed  in  their  relations  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent to  which  excitements  could  be  propagated,  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly require  time;  the  very  term  to  excite  signifies  some  condition 
to  be  disturbed  ;  and  as  physical  conditions  are  all  ruled  by  their 
affinitive  forces,  they  would   certainly  present  such  opposition  as 
would  require  both  time  and  force  to  overcome  this  opposition  of  six- 
teen minutes  ;  therefore  time,  for  the  passage  of  luminous  pulsations 
across  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  is  but  confirmatory  of  the  far-extending 
excitable  medium  that  surrounds  the  solar  body,  and  through  which 
the  pulsations  signifying  sixteen  minutes  of  time  had  to  make  their 
way.     The  only  wonder  really  is  how  they  could  have  made  their 
way  at  all.     That  such  delicate  pulsations  should  pass  through  affin- 
itively affected  matter,  pervading  to  a  great  extent  this  one  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles,  without  being  totally  extinguished,  is 
certainly,  a  mystery  that  still  remains  to  be  explained,  whether  they 
occupied  sixteen  minutes  or  any  other  amount  of  time.     Sure  we 
are  that  the  theory  of  undulous  propagation  will  never  solve  this 
problem ;  for  it  is  certainly  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  light 
of  distant  objects,  with  all  its  delicacy  of  pulsation,  should  be  propa- 
gated from  them  to  us,  over  distances  so  vast  as  some  of  the  most 
remote  objects  are  found  to  be  by  this  form  of  affinitive  actioo, 
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and  this  through  interstellar  and  energetic  matter  in  some  manner 
conditioned  for  such  excitation  ;  for,  were  it  not  energetic,  it  would 
be  wholly  unsusceptible  of  propagating  undulous  pulsations  of.  any 
sort.     But  were  it  even  susceptible,  we  do  not  perceive  wherein  un- 
dulous  theorists  have  removed  the  difficulty ;  for  we  have  not  seen 
where  they  have  said  by  what  method  such  excitations  are  induced. 
This  perpetual  excitation  of  undulous  pulsation  would  require  to  have 
a  perpetual  cause,  or  the  forces  into  which  they  were  propagated 
would  speedily  extinguish  them,  in  place  of  permitting  them  to  re- 
main in  full  force  and  vigor  for  sixty  thousand  years,  or  any  other 
time,  while  transporting  to  us  fntelligence  of  the  infinitely  remote 
substances  they  represent.     Any  one  who  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  conditions  of  tension  essential  in  any  medium  to  render  it 
susceptible  of  pulsations  of  this  sort,  must  be  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  possibility  by  which  they  could  be  continued  for  any  such  times 
as  are  usually  assumed  for  their  transit  from  body  to  body.     It  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  assume  that  the  visual  excitement  could  be  so 
propagated  in  metaphysical  and  perfectly  passive  matter,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  instant  oscillation  of  its  atomic  penci]:^,  as 
acted  on  by  elastic  substances  between  which  it  is  intervened ;  for 
in  itself  it  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  all  action,  or  motion,  or 
propagative  continuation  of  undula,  or  any  form  of  excitement  what- 
ever ;  consequently  of  the  only  possible  way  in  nature  by  which 
luminous  activity  can  be  transmitted  from  body  to  body,  so  vastly 
remote  from  each  other,  is  that  of  which  nature  avails  herself;  for 
by  this  metaphysical  matter  being  in  endless  continuity  between 
body  and  body,  and  in  contiguity  with  their  surface  molecules,  mo- 
tion excited  in  either  of  their  surfaces  is  instantly  transmitted  to  the 
other,  which  is  as  instantly  made  responsive;  for  no  body  could 
proj^ate  a  pulsation  from  their  extreme  surface  that  all  others  op- 
posed  to  it  would  not  instantly  feel,  however  far  in  the  infinity  of 
space  their  positions  may  be,  hence  it  is  that  no  time  can  be  occu- 
pied  in  the  transmission  of  light  or  any  other  species  of  action  from 
one  body  to  another. 

While  we  thus  find  that  the  pulsations»of  light  would  instantane- 
ously act  through  interstellar  space,  by  means  of  this  oscillation  of 
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metaphysical  matter,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  passage  would 
be  instantaneous  through  those  oceans  of  effective  matter  that  envelop 
suns  and  secondary  bodies,  and  to  which  the  attractive  affinity  is  at- 
tached, for  the  molecular  constituents  of  such  substances  being  con- 
structed by  their  own  forces,  and  having  at  the  same  time  a  mutual 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  a  common  center  of  gravity  to  which  they 
incline,  and  which  so  necessarily  imposes  compressive  impact,  it 
would  follow  that  such  impact,  affinitive  action,  and  energy  of  ten- 
sion not  only  involves  the  necessity  of  time  for  pulsations  to  combat 
such  obstruction  and  propagate  their  way,  but  it  would  render  these 
substances  altogether  impervious  to  the  passage  of  such  undulous 
pulsations  as  are  hypothetical ly  assumed  to  be  the  generators  of  vis- 
ual sensation. 

Now,  by  whatever  method  light  makes  its  way  through  solar  or 
other  substances,  bixteeu  minutes  across  the  earth's  orbit  is  certainly 
no  measure  t)f  the  velocity  of  light,  when  unobstructed  by  the  affin- 
itive formation  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  transmitted,  but  is  sim- 
ply the  measure  of  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  making  its  way, 
and  that  can  nowhere  be  but  in  the  enveloping  mediums  that  sur- 
round visible  bodies ;  for,  as  we  have  heretofore  observed,  all 
physical  matter  must  belong  to,  and  form  a  part  of,  some  body.  It 
will  now  be  perceived  why  it  is  that  light  requires  so  much  time  to 
cross  the  earth's  orbit,  and  by  that  means  has  mistakingly  had  as- 
signed to  it  this  certain  rate  of  speed  which  is  supposed  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  it,  let  it  have  come  from  what  bodies  it  may. 
The  surprise  should  not  be,  that  it  takes  light  about  sixteen  minutes 
to  cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  as  it  has  been  thus  observed  to  do, 
but,  rather,  that  it  should  be  able  to  make  its  way  across  it  at  all, 
through  such  energetic  matter  as  the  solar  envelope  must  interpose 
to  its  passage.  The  time  is  here  wrongly  attributed  to  progressive 
increase  of  distance,  when  it  should  be  attributed  to  progressive  in- 
crease of  density,  as  the  bodies  under  observation  send  their  rays 
niore  and  more  perj>endicularly  through  the  center  of  the  sun's  en- 
circling envelope. 

If  observers  will  be  more  particular  in  making  observations  with 
respect  to  the  same  phenomena  and  the  increase  of  time,  they  naay 
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be  able  to  ascertain  from  this  very  approximately,  what  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  oQcupied  with  the  sun's  enveloping 
matter;  that  is,  what  is  the  size  of  the  invisible  sphere  bounded  by 
its  soT&cey  through  which  the  pulsations  of  light  are  obstructed  in 
their  passage.  It  is  certainly  yet  to  be  found  by  what  process  light 
can  be  propagated  through  substances  of  such  depth  and  density  as 
that  of  the  enveloping  masses  of  the  sun  and  planets.  We  have 
certainly  by  this  time  fully  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  prev- 
alent doctrine  of  undulous  excitation  being  the  cause  of  light,  and 
that  as  originating  in,  and  proceeding  from,  the  sun.  We  would 
further  observe,  that  the  invisible  envelopes  which  extend  so  far 
beyond  the  visible  surfaces  of  the  sun  and  planets  are  of  such  a 
character  that  no  undulous  pulsations  from  the  sun  or  other  body 
imparted  to  their  outer  surfaces  could  ever  by  any  possibility  have 
penetrated  to  their  solid  nucleuses,  because  the  gradation  of  energy 
and  impact  is  such,  that  while  at  the  visible  surflice  these  sub- 
stances are  susceptible  of  very  high  excitement  which  diminishes 
to  the  least  possible  susceptibility  at  their  extreme  surfaces;  for 
there  they  must  be  the  most  lax  and  least  affected  of  all  physical 
matter,  and  subject  to  no  compression ;  therefore  undulous  excite- 
ments that  would  be  so  feebly  pulsated  there,  would  make  but 
small  progress  down  into  the  densifying  depths  of  such  substances. 
We  conceive  the  very  term  undula  to  be  an  unfortunate  one,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  light-exciting  pulsations,  for  it  is  evidently 
inexpressive  of  the  conditions  it  is  intended  to  cover.  Undulous 
wavelets  are  only  conceivable  as  being  induced  on  the  surface  of 
fluid  substances,  while  the  pulsatory  wavelets  that  are  assumed  to 
excite  the  sense  of  vision  are  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  substance 
itself,  and  can  not  therefore  operate  as  a  succession  of  elevations 
and  depressions,  but  must  act,  if  at  all,  as  a  succession  of  spherical 
condensations  and  relaxations  of  the  affinitive  tension  of  the  fluid 
substance  itself,  rapidly  expanding  themselves  outward  from  the 
disturbing  force. 

Were  it  even  possible  that  light-exciting  undula,  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  thousand  pulsations  to  the  inch — which  are  the  computed 
condensations  of  luminous  excitement,  and' which  must  necessarily 
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imply  as  many  alternating  degrees  of  tension  or  relaxations  «id  < 
densations  of  the  excited  medium,  could  urge  themselves  outward 
and  onward  spherically,  ad  infinitum^  from  every  point  c^everjfidd 
of  view,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a 
second — ^by  what  possible  process  could  they  indicate  so  unerringly, 
as  the  pencils  of  light  do  the  infinity  of  points  from  which  they  are 
propagated,  and  which  they  so  faithfully  represent,  we  can  not  see 
how  such  sphericities  could  indicate  so  precisely  any  particular  point 
from  which  they  were  agitated.  Every  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  whole  subject  of  undulous  action,  as  being  the  cause  of 
luminous  phenomena,  renders  the  idea  more  and  more  absurd,  so  as 
to  excite  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have  been  entertained  for  one 
moment,  and  more  particularly  that  it  should  continue  to  be  the  prev- 
alent doctrine  of  the  present  day.  Nature  has  never  but  one  way 
by  which  she  operates  her  phenomena,  particularly  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  such  way  being  interfered  with  by  any  other  opera- 
tive circumstances,  therefore  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  luminous 
excitation  can  be  effected  through  both  physical  and  meti4>hys]oal 
matter,  and  of  that  way  she  has  necessarily  availed  herself. 

We  have  seen  by  what  process  it  is  made  effective  in  interstellar 
and  passive  matter,  upon  the  exterior  surfaces  of  suns  and  planets,  or 
secondary  bodies,  but  we  have  yet  to  point  out  by  what  possibility 
it  is  that  the  pencils  of  light  can  penetrate  through  the  constantly  in- 
creasing density  of  the  external  oceans  of  fluidity  in  which  the  solid 
bodies  of  suns  and  planets  are  involved.  It  would  be  but  little  less 
difficult  for  pencils  of  light  to  pierce  through  the  formative  affinities 
of  constituent  molecules  of  these  excitable  mediums,  with  all  their 
elasticity  and  impact,  as  it  would  be  for  undulous  wavelets  of  visual 
excitation  to  propagate  their  pulsations  therein.  The  speedy  extin- 
guishment of  either  would  certainly  be  inevitable,  for  luminous  pen- 
cils could  but  little  more  successfully  combat  the  quiescence  of  sub- 
stances constructed  by  forces  homogeneously  conditioned,  and  under 
such  pressure  of  impact  and  force  of  tension,  than  could  the  undulous 
wavelets  to  which  light  is  so  usually  attributed. 

That  we  may  the  better  comprehend  the  formative  conditions  of 
fluid  substances  in  which  luminous  pencils  can  penetrate  to 
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great  depths,  while  under  such  vast  pressure  and  constituent  charac- 
ter as  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibilitj  of  their  being  perme- 
able by  oscillatory  pulsations,  it  will  be  well,  not  only  to  urge  the 
recognition  of  such  enveloping  mediums,  but  liicewise  to  review  the 
constituent  character  of  such  substances,  and  likewise  of  fluid  sub- 
stances in  general,  the  better  to  understand  what  may  or  may  not  be 
ibeir  susceptibilities  for  the  propagation  of  luminous  or 'other  excit- 
ing action. 


itbapttr  .Sir. 
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Therk  is  cert&inly  co  department  in  physical  nature,  or  Mny  con- 
dition of  matter  more  pregnant  olf  physical  eSectivitT^  or  of  the  most 
important  activities,  than  is  that  of  her  fluid  cooditioos,  which  are 
onqae^i'^nably  the  best  calculated  to  subsenre  the  formative  subtil- 
ties  of  physical  action,  particularly  In  all  their  most  incipient  stages. 
It  would^  indee*j.  have  been  strange  and  unexpected  for  physicists  to 
have  forn;ed  any  thing  like  a  proper  conception  of  the  philosophy 
they  undertake  to  teach,  while  they  were  altogether  unaware  of  the 
character,  or  even  existence,  of  these  extensive  mediums^  or  oceans  of 
physical  etfrctivity  and  excitability,  in  which  all  sensible  phenomena 
are  origioat  d.  It  need  not  be  wonderiul,  therefore,  that  so  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  still  remain  a  mystery,  or,  rather,  that  so 
very  little  should  be  accurately  known  of  them,  even  after  all  the  dili- 
gent investigations  that  have  been  made,  and  the  continuous  efibrts 
to  solve  nature's  phenomena.  We  are  unaware  of  there  ever  having 
been  more  than  a  vague  suspicion  (but  which  seems  now  to  be  gain- 
ing strength  every  day)  that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  material  medium, 
at  least,  surrounding  the  sun.  No  idea  has  been  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  character,  condition,  and  we  may  even  almost  say  of 
the  existence,  of  such  vast  oceans  of  insensible  matter  as  we  find  must 
necessarily  and  demonstratively  envelop  these  visible  nucleuses,  or 
sensible  portions  of  every  visible  body,  all  of  which  being  readily 
deducible  from  what  we  hold  to  be  the  first  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  physics. 
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It  may  be  here  somewhat  essential,  in  order  to  become  the  more 
familiar  with  the  existence  and  condition  of  these  substances,  that 
we  will  find  adting  such  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  we  shall  again  simply  review  what  we  have  already  demon- 
strated their  constitutional  conditions  and  relations  to  be,  or  what 
these  substances  really  are,  as  determined  by  that  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  total  disregard  or  repudiation,  therefore,  of. 
every  species  of  supposed  repelling  energy  in  the  resolution  of  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  sensible  matter  into  the  occupancy  of 
greatly  extended  space,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  formation  of 
ethereal,  gaseous,  or  aeriform  substances,  we  will  proceed  with  our 
investigations,  holding  such  assumed  forces  to  be  in  themselves  a 
physical  contradiction,  and  significant  of  nothing  but  their  own 
absurdity.  We  will,  therefore,  revert  to  matter,  not  as  being  made 
to  occupy  space  by  repelling  power,  but  to  its  occupancy  of  space 
by  atomic  contiguity,  however  otherwise  energetically  or  affinitively 
affected  and  associated ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  conditions  are  by  no 
means  made  to  depend  on  the  relative  proximity  of  atoms  in  the 
abstract  (for  in  that  respect  all  are  in  contiguity  alike),  but  in  the 
relative  energy  resident  in  such  atoms,  the  most  feebly  affected  and 
insensible  surrounding  the  sensible  as  molecular  nuclei,  and  resolv- 
ing them  apart.  Therefore  we  have  only  to  consider  matter  as 
assuming  to  itself  the  most  simple  forms  in  virtue  of  the  energy  of 
its  atomic  constituents,  and  whatever  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  positive 
construction  of  but  one  simple  molecule,  such  will  be  the  character 
of  every  other  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  substance  of  such 
energetically  affected  matter;  that  is,  all  energetically  affected 
matter,  in  virtue  of  its  own  formative  affinities,  would  necessarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  infinity  of  spherical  forms  of  similar  character, 
but  with  forces  variable  in  degree.  Let  us  therefore  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  determined  structure  of  but  one  simple  molecule  as 
constructed  by  the  affinity  of  its  own  constituent  atoms,  and  we  will 
in  it  have  a  perfect  representative  of  the  structural  condition  of 
every  ultimate  form.  These  atoms  would  arrange  themselves 
agreeable  to  their  own  specific  affinities  into  spherical  globules, 
with  progressive  diminution  of  density  or  less  effective  energy,  from 
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the  centers  to  the  circumferences,  and  thej  would  be  larger  or 
lesser,  agreeable  to  the  energy  of  their  nucleus  cooatitaeDta^  but 
neither  their  forms  nor  mode  of  structure  would  b^  di£brent  from 
each  other. 

The  energy  of  these  ultimate  molecules,  as  formed  by  their  own 
constituent  force,  would  sUll  make  them  about  as  variable  in  their 
gradations  of  power  as  that  by  which  ultimate  atoms  were  affected, 
without  causing  the  least  difference  in  the  character  of  their  several 
constructions,  or  of  making  them  differ  from  each  other  in  the  posi- 
tional order  of  their  atomic  constituents.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
better  calculated  to  cause  fluidity  of  substances  than  when  con- 
structed of  an  infinity  of  such  forms,  each  being  in  itself  a  complete 
spherical  with  a  common  center,  round  which  its  constituents  may 
be  made  to  revolve  without  being  much,  if  at  all,  obstructed  by 
their  own  affinitive  action  ;  these  structural  affinities  being  equal  at 
equal  distances  from  their  common  centers  would  readily  revolve ; 
and  the  affinitive  constituents,  by  being  progressively  more  feeble 
toward  the  exterior  of  the  spherical  (whether  it  may  be  constructed 
of  ultimate  atoms  or  ultimate  molecules),  would  thereby  become 
less  and  less  resistant,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  motion. 

The  mind  may  have  st>me  difficulty  in  the  recognition  of  such 
structural  arrangements  among  matter  so  infinitely  minute,  embrao- 
ing  even  the  very  first  forms  that  matter  could  take.  A  center  and 
a  circumference,  with  a  progressive  diminution  of  density  or  affinitive 
force  from  the  one  to  other  in  forms  so  infinitely  small,  is  certainly 
what  we  are  not  oflen  called  upon  to  consider ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
understand  the  ways  of  nature,  and  how  she  effects  luminosity,  and 
all  other  of  her  most  subtile  processes,  we  must  understand  the 
structure  of  the  mediums  she  makes  available  in  the  exhibition  of 
such  phenomena.  We  can  not  expect  to  have  sensible  measure  for 
the  miniature  depths  at  which  nature  fabricates  her  most  incipient 
forms,  notwithstanding  which  they  may  become  as  comprehensible  to 
the  mind  as  if  our  senses  supplied  the  information,  for  there  is  but 
one  rule  by  which  she  constructs  forms,  from  their  most  infinitesimal 
to  their  most  massive,  and  that  rule  is  by  no  means  diffifsult  of 
recognition.  ) 
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All  fluid  substances  having  thus  the  same  root,  we  can  apply  the 
piinciple  to  sensible  forms  and  ascertain  their  construction ;  and  from 
that  descend  to  first  forms  (even  if  they  required  to  be  multiplied  by 
millions  befoi-e  they  could  become  sensible),  by  the  scale  of  analogical 
gradation,  from  these  appreciable  magnitudes  to  the  least  appreciable 
molecule ;  for  the  analogical  relations  will  continue  complete  in  this 
retrogradation  down  to  the  most  ultimate  molecule,  which  we  have 
defined  to  be  an  infinity  of  sphericals,  of  which  solar  and  planetary 
envelopes  are  the  aggregated  congeries  in  place  of  being  the  amor- 
phous substance  usually  supposed ;  for,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, they  woidd  not  lose  their  original  identities  in  coalescence 
by  becoming  confluent  in  each  other.  The  affinities  by  which  they 
were  individually  formed  being  in  their  own  matter,  would  be  at  all 
times,  at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sufficient  for  their  preser- 
vation, for  that  which  constructed  them  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
them. 

In  any  aggregate  of  such  sphericals,  therefore,  the  attractive  affinity 
of  each  upon  each  would  be  so  equable  as  not  to  disturb  the  constit- 
uent affinities  of  the  matter  of  each  for  its  own  common  center.  The 
nucleus  atoms  of  each  respective  molecule  would  be  as  well  secured 
in  the  center  of  tlieir  small  spheres  by  the  reciprocating  affinities  of 
their  own  constituent  atoms,  as  are  the  suns  and  planets  in  the  center 
of  the  vast  spheres  they  occupy.  The  attractive  affinity  of  atom  for 
atom,  or  body  for  body,  being  the  govemiiig  rule  in  both  cases,  their 
positions  would  be  alike  permanent  as  determined  by  this  same  rule. 
.  While  we  thus  perceive  that  every  primary  spherical  is  preserved  by 
the  independent  affinity  of  its  own  atoms,  as  arranged  round  their  seve- 
ral centers  of  gravity,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  aware  that  in  every 
such  aggregrate,  whatever  be  its  magnitude,  the  mutual  affinity  of 
form  for  form  would  cause  a  common  center  of  gravity  for  the  whole, 
round  which  they  would  again  range  themselves  in  the  order  of  their 
energy,  the  most  ponderable  forms  taking  precedence  of  those  next  in 
grade,  altogether  fprming  a  globular  mass  of  molecules  with  progress- 
hre  diminution  of  density  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  as 
with  first  forms. 

We  perceive  that  the  powers  of  these  aggregating  bodies  would  bo 
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cumulative  in  proportion  as  they  appropriated  matter  to  their  own 
common  mass,  progressively  extending  their  several  spheres  of  action 
until  they  alternately  effected  the  absorption  of  all  the  effective  mat- 
ter within  their  influence  and  power.  And  as  in  other  fluid  sub- 
stances, the  most  ponderable  molecular  constituents  would  penetrate, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  gravity,  to  such  depth  of  position  in  the  general 
mass  as  the  common  central  power  by  the  forces  of  its  common  aflin- 
ity  would  assign  them,  hence  it  follows,  that  at  every  given  dis- 
tance from  such  centers  of  fluid  spheres,  let  them  be  large  or  small, 
the  energy  of  molecules  would  be  of  equal  grade.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, tlie  final  condition  of  aggregates,  whether  of  molecular  sphericals 
or  solar  substances,  would  be  a  progressive  diminution  of  density 
from  their  centers  to  their  circumference. 

Under  this  certain  system  of  aggregating  in  mass  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  centers  of  suns  and  planets  would  be  solid ;  not  because  of 
jmy  mulua]  afl'ection  among  the  molecules  themselves  making  them 
so.  but  from  the  incumbent  pressure  to  which  they  would  be 
sulject,  in  consequence  of  being  at,  or  approximative  of,  the  focal 
cent'T  to  wliich  tlie  wliole  combined  energy  of  the  mass  is  directed, 
and  over  which  all  superimposed  matter  would  be  compressive.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  while  certain  central  portions  of  such  substances 
were  tlius  subject  to  solidity,  the  progressive  diminution  of  density 
and  pressure  would  bring  the  solidifying  forces  to  a  termination  of 
their  effVct  long  before  the  whole  mass  could  be  reduced  to  such  a 
stubborn  state.  The  solidification  of  a  certain  portion  of  any  material 
substance  is  not  effected  altogether  by  tlie  mutual  affinities  of  either 
molecules  or  atoms  in  a  direct  sense,  but  is  a  condition  of  force  con- 
stquent  from  the  affinity  between  each  component  and  the  general 
whole,  c lusing  its  constituents  to  crowd  down  upon  their  common 
center  with  a  gravitating  force  of  pressure  sufficient  to  effect  that 
condition  in  such  of  the  component  matter  as  was  made  susceptible 
(by  the  amount  of  its  own  native  energy)  for  such  solidity. 

We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  earth  and  planets  underwent 
this  slow  process  of  solidification  from  primary  fluidity,  but  not  of  an 
igneous  character,  as  is  usuilly  supposed  ;  nor  could  they  have  be-en 
solidified  until  t^.^-ey  had  acquired  the  grea'er  part  of  their  present 
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raagnitBdes,  and  had  circulated  round  the  sun,  for  otherwise  there 
would  not  have  heen  that  adaptation  of  their  forms  to  their  diurnal 
motions  that  we  now  find. 

All  the  molecular  forces  of  these  vast  aggregating  bodies  having 
one  uniform  character  and  tendency,  and  being  free  when  in  the  fluid 
state  to  exercise  these  functions  of  their  affinitive  being,  and  assume 
their  relative  positions  (had  it  not  been  for  circumstances  hereafter  to 
be  considered),  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would  have  resolved  the 
planetary  surface  into  uniform  planes,  for  in  any  stratum  of  parallelism 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  a  sphere,  molecular  eflfectivity, 
as  ruled  by  its  specific  gravity,  must  have  been  in  all  cases  perfectly 
equal ;  hence,  in  whatever  part  of  the  general  mass  energy  and  press- 
ure may  have  determined  the  solidifying  surface,  it  could  have  had 
no  inequality  of  level. 

It  requires  but  slight  reflection  to  satisfy  us  that  we  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  matter  only  through  its  being-in  some  stage  of  solidifi- 
cation ;  every  species  of  matter  we  can  recognize  has  some  degree  of 
solidity,  and  is  still  susceptible  of  more.  Had  we  still  other  senses 
that  would  enable  us  to  go  farther  into  the  subtilties  of  matter,  many 
an  obscure  phenomena  would  thereby  be  revealed,  but  our  senses  are 
limited  to  such  conditions  as  more  immediately  concern  our  physical 
well-being,  so  that  we  must  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  unappreci- 
able  matter  by  deduction,  induction,  or  mental  conception.  We  are 
not  to  infer  the  great  theater  of  activity  to  be  either  in  the  solid  sub- 
stances of  bodies  or  in  their  sensible  envelopes,  but  at  the  junction, 
of  the  one  with  the  other,  where  matter  is  in  the  transition  state,  or 
readily  changed  from  one  condition  to  the  other.  We  conceive  there 
is  no  situation  where  nature  could  be  more  affective  of  her  phenomena 
than  among  matter  of  a  fluid  or  a  semi-fluid  condition,  intermediate 
between  sensible  solidity  and  insensible  fluidity,  or  on  what  we  call 
the  earth's  surface,  which  in  reality  is  but  the  sensible  surface. 
Matter  in  its  most  solid  condition  is  unsuited,  and  insusceptible  of 
ready  transition  of  form,  and  the  most  insensible  matter  has  not 
ihe  measure  of  energy  by  which  it  can  readily  originate  sensi- 
ble substances.  Therefore,  at  the  juncture  of  the  sensible  with  the 
insensible,  we  have  a  platform  or  stage  where  matter,  by  the  muta- 
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billity  of  its  own  conditions,  is  best  qualified  for  nature's  seooUe  enact* 
meats. 

After  the  many  examples  constantly  presentii^  tb«nselT«s  to  our 
notice  of  the  transition  state  of  matter,  while  passing  from  the  sennble 
to  the  insensible,  and  requiring  keener  powers  than  we  possess  to  fol- 
low it  in  its  recession,  we  surely  may  question  the  coDcloaon  that 
the  amount  of  matter  in  magnitudes  is  measurable  by  their  sensible 
quantities;  on  the  contrary,  we  arrive  at  the  deductive  conclusion, 
that  the  solid  portions  of  all  planets,  secondary  substances,  or  suns, 
must  be  the  smallest  part  of  their  whole  bulk;  and  if  our  senses  do  not 
verify  our  deductions,  neither  do  they  inform  us  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure, and  yet  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  fact 

The  substance  which  imposes  this  pressure  of  sixteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  has  always  been  present,  and  yet  how  recent  b  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  pressure!  and  if  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  otherwise  sensibly  appreciable,  how  could 
we  expect  to  be  made  aware  of  the  earth's  insensible  quantity,  even 
if  it  contained  matter  sufficient  to  unpose  sixteen  thousand  tons  to 
the  inch  ? 

The  pressure  of  such  matter  would  be  equal  in  every  interstice  of 
sensible  or  insensible  forms,  and  would  serve  the  purpose  of  fas- 
tening them  together,  as  it  could  not  intrude  into  solid  particles,  or 
such  as  had  greater  and  more  solidifying  energy,  or  between  their 
points  of  contact ;  it  would  press  these  points  together,  forming  the 
force  of  cohesion  necessary  to  solidity  ;  and  being  pervasive  of  all 
forms,  it  would  be  very  unlikely  for  our  organs  to  recognize 
its  presence ;  and  although  neither  nature  nor  art  can  furnish  any 
direct  mcaiiH  for  its  measurement  or  sensible  appreciation,  that  can 
bo  no  proof  against  its  existence.  We  have  sensible  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  the  medium  of  force  and  activity  in  the  exhibitions  of 
its  power  and  effect  in  what  is  called  cohesive  attraction,  and  of 
light,  heat,  and  electricity  ;  all  these  are  but  consequences  of  its 
presence  and  pressure,  and  of  its  excitable  susceptibilities,  as  in  its  most 
immediate  proximity  to  solid  bodies ;  they  having  become  so  by  iis 
pressure,  it  would  have  all  the  elasticity  of  tension  that  such  press- 
ure could  impart,  and  the  best  calculated  for  the  propagation  of  such 
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p«ilaatory  action  as  would  produce  these  phenomena;  and  yet  to  a 
great  extent  this  very  pressure,  with  the  constituent  affinities  of  this 
fluid,  would  restrict  or  circumscribe  pulsatory  action  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  range. 

Now,  then,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  process  by  which  pulsa-  * 
tory  pencils  of  light  can  be  effectively  propagated  through  its  whole 
depth,  particularly  through  the  more  compressed  understratums, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  vigorous  or  intensified 
as  they  descend.  When  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  character  of 
the  molecular  constituents,  that  they  are  a  congeries  of  spherical 
forms  infinitely  multiplied  with  progressive  diminution  of  energy 
and  density  from  their  centers  to  their  circumference,  we  shall  see 
there  could  be  no  better  condition  for  fluidity.  The  constituent 
atoms  of  each  molecule  of  a  common  mass  being  ready,  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  to  revolve  round  their  common  centers  of  affinity, 
in  whatever  direction  any  force  might  impel,  seeking  only  to  main- 
tain an  equal  distance  from  their  common  molecular  centers  of 
gravity,  it  follows  that  no  pressure  short  of  thai  which  would  pro- 
duce solidity  could  much  impede  their  revolutions,  for  they  being  in 
perfect  parallelism,  and  opposed  to  no  force,  would  find  little  oppo- 
fliUon ;  for  there  could  be  little  frictional  resistamoe  to  the  revolution 
of  atoms  round  the  spherical  forms  of  which  they  were  the  constitu- 
ents, and  particularly  the  surface  atoms  of  such  forms,  and  least 
.  affioitively  affected. 

Now,  this  being  the  character  and  condition  of  the  constituents  of 
these  vast  oceans  of  insensible  fluidity  surrounding  both  suns  and 
planets,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  pencils  of  light 
can  be  excited  into  oscillatory  activity  through  the  whole  depths  of 
this  insensible  but  effective  circumambient  matter,  but  not  by  any 
means  the  constituent  forms  themselves,  of  which  these  substances 
are  composed  ;  for  the  central  affinities  of  these  would  prevent  their 
lengthened  propagation  from  any  impulsive  point.  But  while 
luminoas  pencils  can  not  be  effectually  propagated  through  these 
forms,  still  in  such  an  extended  mass,  made  up  of  such  sphericles, 
there  mast  be  an  infimty  of  parallel  lines  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  intermediate  of  the  molecular  centers  where  their  native  affini- 
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ties  would  so  neutralize  each  others  force  u  to  leaTe  the  intennedi- 
ate  atoms  free  to  act  in  oscillatory-  pulBatxons  in  the  minaie  manner 
required  in  luminous  excitation. 

Now,  as  the  exterior  envelopes  of  all  hearenlj  bodies  are  thus 
constituted,  it  follows  that  there  most  be  in  them  an  infinitj  of  neu- 
tralent  lines  in  which  atomic  pencils  can  play  in  soch  easj  oscillat- 
ing pulsations  as  can  be  propagated  to  their  greatest  depths  with 
constant!  J  increasing  Tigor,  by  infinite  repetition  of  such  primary 
impulsions  as  planetary  motions  would  generate. 

Should  it  be  made*  a  question  why  luminous  excitement  is  leas 
effective  as  we  recede  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  solution  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  insensible  matter  must  be  less  and  less 
dense  as  it  recedes  from  the  visible  surface,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  there  having  caused  the  primitive  molecules  to  part  with 
much  of  their  external  or  atmospheric  matter,  leaving  those  that 
now  form  their  surface  of  such  an  increased  grade  of  energy  as  would 
be  susceptible  of  having  eflfect  upon  the  constituents  of  sensible  sub- 
stances, or  on  our  organs  of  vision. 

This  grade  of  energy  would  become  progressively  less  and  less 
outward  as  the  constituent  forms  are  enabled  to  enlarge  themselves 
by  being  relieved  from  this  excess  of  pressure,  and  able  to  retain 
their  re-pective  atmospheres  of  less  energetically  affected  matter. 
The  molecular  f«)rms  that  could  retain  their  constitutional  enlarge- 
nr.ents  would  be  the  most  feeble,  and  such  as  were  farthest  from  the 
common  center  could  have  no  effect  upon  sensible  substances  at 
the  earth's  surface,  were  they  exposed  to  the  greatest  excitement  to 
which  they  arc  subject. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  light  their  native  energy,  or  fine 
their  furmative  affinity,  they  would  have  force  sufficient  to  elevate 
over  their  own  hemispheres  the  atomic  columns  of  interstellar 
matter  that  have  no  affinitive  energy  however  elongated  they  might 
be. 

We  have  now  shown  the  conditions  of  the  luminous  medium,  and 
the  physical  principles  by  which  its  action  is  generated  on  the  sur 
face  of  planets,  and  propagated  by  pencils  of  passive  matter  to  the 
sun,  where  they  penetrate  to  such  convei^ent  depths  in  his  insensible 
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envelope,  that  its  density  of  impact  and  constitutional  affinity  becomes 
sufficient  to  reflect  them  back  in  all  the  intensity  of  their  convergent 
vigor. 

The  passive  medium  of  interstellar  matter  responds  to  the  return- 
ing impulsions,  and  instantly  impresses  them  upon  the  planetary 
surfaces  from  whence  they  originated,  and  by  which  they  are  propa- 
gated between  molecular  forms  by  lines  of  least  resistance  down- 
ward to  the  surfaces  of  solid  matter,  where  the  character  and  density 
of  the  transmitting  medium  has  become  best  suited  for  effecting  the 
visibility  of  surfaces  whose  elasticity  makes  every  point  a  focus  of 
radiation,  in  which  is  generated  luminous  pencils  peculiar  to  the 
structural  economy  of  the  points  from  which  they  are  reflected. 

Almost  every  point  in  every  surface  is  susceptible  of  being  excited 
into  light-generating  impulsions,  for  they  can  not  well  be  called 
reflections,  as  they  are  altogether  a  new  order  of  visual  rays  excited 
into  activity  by  solar  action  upon  the  infinity  of  light-giving  focuses 
found  in.every  field  of  view,  and  by  which  they  are  diversified  with 
every  minutiae  of  color,  light,  and  shade  peculiar  to  the  reflecting 
points.  Now  whether  these  modifications  of  light  are  attributable 
to  a  decomposition  of  the  solar  or  prismatic  ray  is  very  problemati- 
cal ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  well  assured  that  the  pencils  which 
portray  the  forms  of  things,  with  their  color  and  shade,  are  induced 
reproductions  of  excitation  peculiar  to  the  focuses  which  emanate 
them,  their  modifications  being  determined  by  the  molecular  or 
structural  economy  of  the  reproducing  surfaces,  and  that,  we  should 
say,  M'ithout  any  separation  of  the  assumed  partl-colored  rays;  for 
we  here,  with  considerable  confidence,  venture  the  suggestion,  that 
the  impulsive  action  of  any  bundle  of  atomic  pencils  impressing  the 
eye  with  the  sense  of  vision,  fall  upon  or  pulsate  at  the  same  instant 
in  producing  the  sense  of  white  light ;  and  that  all  other  colors  are 
produced  by  the  atomic  pencils  not  falling  together,  but  in  some 
measure  succeeding  with  less  simultaneous  eflToct. 

We  hold  that  the  unequal  retardation  which  a  pencil  of  luminous 
rays  meets  with  in  a  prism  to  be  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  not  by 
0epai:ating  rays  susceptible  of  inducing  the  diflferent  colors,  but  by 
making  the  pencils  pulsate  in  more  prolonged  succession  or  un- 
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ftimulUneouslv,  the  very  edect  whidi  we  would  in  ordinarj 
attribute  to  the  moleoulAr  ecoDomv  c€  light-prop agmting  surfaces. 

From  this,  all  the  pheccmiena  of  the  colors  of  light  may  be  readily 
deduced,  without  considering  it  a  compound  made  up  of  pencils 
pulsating  in  unequal  perii>d$,  which  reflecting  sur&ces  can  so  readily 
de<»mpose,  and  reflect  only  that  by  which  they  mean  to  represent 
themselves,  or  such  as  pulsate  in  unison  with  their  own  special 
peculiarity  of  form  or  shade. 

This  idea,  though  common,  is  too  far-fetched  or  over-straioed  to 
be  the  order  of  nature,  while,  by  the  system  we  now  introduce, 
every  individual  circumstance  in  the  production  of  light  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  the  whole  scheme  of  physical  nature  in  its  eternal 
unity,  calling  for  no  separate  series  of  color-producing  pencils,  or 
requiring  no  special  or  extraordinary  powers  to  light  up  in  per- 
petuity the  eternal  luminaries  of  nature,  for  we  think  we  have 
demonstrated  that  light  in  all  the  sublimity  of  its  effulgent  splendor 
is  only  the  effect  of  that  simple  affinity  which  one  atom^  has  for 
another. 

We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  narrow  down  the  whole  light-pro- 
ducing phenomena  to  the  circumstance  of  visual  excitement  in  its 
multifarious  modifications,  being  occasioned  by  the  molecular  con- 
stituents of  light-returning  substances,  e\ery  point  of  whose  surfaces 
being  a  focus  for  setting  in  motion  the  luminous  pencils  in  radiant 
lines,  which,  falling  upon  the  eye  and  acting  on  its  oi^anized 
elasticity,  directs  vision  along  these  lines  to  the  points  by  which 
their  pulsatory  characteristics  were  imparted,  and  by  which  is  truly 
indicated  the  objects  they  represent,  and  their  relative  positions. 
Now  for  the  perfection  of  this  grand  economy  of  luminous  propaga- 
tion, and  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  sentient  beings  as  the 
most  essential  element  of  life  and  its  enjoyments,  we  have  all  the 
peculiar  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  vision,  with  their  wonderfully 
responsive  adaptations  and  susceptibilities  to  the  delicate  impulsions 
through  which  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  outward  objects. 
This  visual  mechanism  we  only  now  notice  so  far  as  it  directly 
serves  as  a  recipient  of  action  by  which  ideas  are  excited.  We  find 
this  special  adaptation  to  consist  simply  in  the  organization  of  an* 
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outspread  tissue  of  nervous  network  the  most  favorably  situated 
from  the  center  of  the  eye  for  receiving  the  impress  of  the  luminous 
exciting  picture.  But  as  this  retina  or  coating  of  nervous  fiber,  on 
which  the  outspread  objects  are  projected  by  direct  pencils,  is  not  in 
itself  the  direct  seat  of  sense,  something  more  must  still  be  neces- 
sary. Therefore  we  find  this  tissue  of  nervous  fiber  the  recipient  of 
visual  excitement,  gathered  up  into  one  collected  bundle  or  cord, 
called  the  optic  nerve,  and  unfortunately  considered  as  one  terminat- 
ing channel  or  confluent  column  of  nervous  matter,  terminating  in 
unity,  and  turning  all  things  upside  down,  as  if  nature  instituted 
this  inverted  order  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing  mankind  with 
puzzling  out  the  methods  by  which  they  must  be  erected  into 
▼ertidty. 

Surely  this  charge  of  so  strange  a  conceit  of  nature  is  an  absurd 
and  short-sighted  one,  saying  but  little  for  the  philosophy  by  which 
it  is  entertained.  When  we  consider  the  expanded  or  outspread 
tissue  of  optic  nerve  as  only  a  screen  for  the  reception  of  the 
luminous  picture,  or  rather  a  recipient  for  its  excitation,  it  certainly 
would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  these  fibers  passing,  not  into  each 
ofther,  but  in  a  bundle  into  the  organ  of  visual  sense,  and  there  again 
expanding  and  exciting  that  organ  by  the  same  series  of  impulsions 
received  on  the  retina,  and  imparted  in  a  tissue  of  terminating 
orifices ;  thus  reproducing  the  pictural  excitation  as  received  upon 
the  organ  of  sense,  and  in  its  vertical  position. 

These  orifices  or  terminating  points  of  excitement  may  be  so  ' 
situated  in  this  organ  as  to  induce  the  visual  idea  without  the 
inversion  of  objects.  It  is  very  evident  the  impression  of  outward 
things  can  not  be  directly  communicated  to  this  internal  organ  of 
lense  because  of  its  situation.  And  the  mechanism  that  can  im- 
press them  on  the  mind  is  surely  perfect  enough  to  present  them  in 
their  proper  attitudes. 

The  organ  in  which  the  visual  sense  is  immediately  excited  not 
bdng  in  direct  contact  with  the  exciting  pencils,  all  outward  objects 
nuist  necessarily  be  impressed  on  the  separate  receptacles  or  fibers 
of  the  retina,  in  direct  communication  with  the  external  world,  by 
means  of  existing  agencies,  and  which  receives  their  impulsive 
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impressioDs,  and  transmits  them  to  the  other  termination  of  thin 
nervous  tissue  in  the  immediate  origin  of  visual  sense  to  which  the 
excitement  is  communicated,  thereby  inducing  the  idea  of  external 
things.  The  oscillating  pencils  of  the  outer  medium,  acting  from 
objects  upon  the  eye,  induces  in  the  nervous  tissue  of  that  oi^gan  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  undulous  vibrations,  which,  when  trans- 
mitted to  the  seat  of  sense,  reproduces  the  pictures  as  represented 
to  the  eye.  We  readily  pensive  that  this  transmitting  fluid  which 
forms  the  visual  fiber  could  not  be  induced  into  oscillatory  vibration 
analogous  with  outward  impulsions,  for  being  of  an  organic  char- 
acter, its  formative  affinities  incapacitate  it  for  that  order  of  action, 
while  it  would  not  be  disqualified  for  assuming  undulous  excitation. 
Hence  we  infer  that  visual  sense  is  excited  in  undula  and  in  upright 
order,  although  outward  objects,  and  our  organs  of  vision,  have  their 
connection  in  oscillation  and  inversion.  All  this  is  perfectly  oon< 
sistcnt  with  the  economy  of  nature,  and  we  feel  unwilling  to  charge 
her  with  false  presentations  and  inverted  attitudes. 

Where  in  nature  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  this  preposterous  prop- 
osition of  pictural  inversion  1  Every  phenomenon  in  physics  is  but 
in  the  perfect  and  inevitable  progression  of  the  orders  preceding  it, 
all  being  but  parts  of  an  eternal  unity,  which  must  necessarily  em- 
brace light  in  all  its  relations,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  that  wears 
thus  able  to  deduce  light  in  the  true  character  of  its  mediums  and 
motions. 

Assuming  that  we  now  fully  understand  the  philosophy  of  that 
department  of  physical  law  and  action  by  which  nature  is  revealed 
to  our  view  in  all  its  magnificence,  and  this  terrestrial  sphere  made 
the  fitting  abode  for  sentient  beings,  we  feel  the  better  prepared  to 
deduce  the  associate  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  for  we  find 
them  to  be  consequent  from  luminous  action,  and  necessary  links  in 
the  unity  of  physical  progression  and  phenomenal  projection.  We 
can  not  but  be  aware  t>f  the  vast  importance  of  these  principles,  and 
their  wonderful  effects  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  But  who  has 
yet  decided  their  native  character?  What  are  they  as  ultimate  and 
abstract  existences,  or  what  as  associate  phenomena  ?  What,  for  in-- 
stance,  is  caloric  ?     As  a  prinoiple  of  active  being,  has  it  an  inde* 
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pendent  existence?  or  from  whence  is  it  derived?  or  what  the 
fundamental  process  by  which  heat  is  produced  ?  On  what  principle 
of  procedure  does  the  sun  become  its  grand  source,  or  sensible  sub- 
stances its  ready  recipient  ?  How  is  it  made  effective  for  so  many 
important  phenomena  besides  sensation?  Why  is  light  oflen 
evolved  by  its  action,  and  sensible  substances  enlarged  by  its 
means  ?  Or  why  should  it  be  evolved  during  the  enlargement  of 
explosive  and  expanding  mixtures  ?  Or  how  can  frictional  surfaces 
be  made  a  source  of  its  indefinite  evolution  ?  What  is  its  action  as 
an  element  of  vitality  ?  or  wherein  consists  its  generative  principle 
in  the  mammalian  economy  of  nature?  Why  should  it  impart  an 
explosive  momentum  to  certain  mixtures,  while  others  receive  it 
undisturbed  ? 

All  these  are  questions  which  science  has  failed  to.  solve.  We 
have  nothing  decisive  or  satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  intrinsic 
character  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity.  There  seems  but  little  more 
known  now  of  the  abstract  or  intrinsic  nature  of  these  great  influences 
than  at  the  creation  of  man.  All  remains  still  as  hypothetical 
speculation.  Science  has  discovered  many  ways  by  which  their 
modifications  of  activity  may  be  applied  in  enhancing  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  life,  but  as  respects  their  abstract  or 
inherent  character  of  derivation,  science  signifies  no  further  than  that 
the  sun  is  their  great  and  principal  source.  But  we  find  nothing 
very  satisfactory  in  .that  assumption,  for  we  are  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles  from  that  body,  and  at  that  distance  any  action  in  him 
could  have  no  effect  upon  us  ;  but,  even  if  it  could,  how  account  for 
the  perpetuity  of  its  action  ?  This  calls  more  loudly  for  explanation 
than  the  phenomena  themselves  which  it  is  sought  to  explain ;  and 
such  must  be  the  f!Lte  of  physical  inquiry  in  every  department  while 
investigations  are  pursued  in  the  usual  and  short-sighted  order  of 
inversion  that  is  now  the  practice;  that  is,  from  facts  of  observa- 
tion to  facts  of  induction,  philosophy  must  fall  far  short  of  deducing 
the  series  of  conditions  precedent  of  any  observed  phenomena  in 
nature.  She  has  her  ultimate  roots  on  which  all  has  been  erected, 
and  her  problem  can  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  without  a  proper 
comprehension  of  them  and  their  character.     By  what  process  could 
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we  expect  to  arrive  at  a  just  conoeption  of  the  ch«tu;ter  and  stabUitj 
of  any  structure  were  we  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  material 
used  in  its  erection  ?  By  this  prevalent  but  mistaken  system  of 
interrogating  nature  we  perceive  how  little  has  been  elicited  in  the 
solution  of  her  most  important  problems.  We  even  by  it  know  but 
little  or  nothing  of  those  principles  now  under  discussion,  so  essential 
to  our  existence  and  effective  of  almost  every  phenomena  in  nature. 

We  can,  therefore,  anticipate  more  success  and  less  difficulty  in 
finding  safely  the  ways  of  nature  by  changing  this  mode  of  investi- 
gation, as  we  now  do  with  that  which  pursues  the  forward  process 
from  the  roots  of  things  to  their  final  erection.  By  this  system  of 
fellowship  with  nature  we  behold  her  in  all  her  phases  unfolding 
herself  without  effort,  and  successive  phenomena  following  each 
other  in  the  order  of  progressive  sequences,  subject  only  to  their 
antecedents,  thereby  maintaining  all  physical  relation  in  one  eternal 
unity.  What  is  most  essential  in  this  order  of  inquiry  is,  not  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  primordial  elements  with  which  we 
begin  the  investigation.  We  as  yet  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
efficiency  of  what  we  have  laid  down  as  first  principles  of  physical 
effectivity,  for  they  have  served  to  resolve  away  all  mystification 
from  nature's  nicest  subtilties  of  action.  They  have  furnished  a 
clue  by  which  we  can  penetrate  and  wend  our  way  through  nature's 
most  subtile  and  intricate  labyrinths,  so  that  even  the  laws  of 
luminous  action  and  its  perpetuity  remain  no  longer  a  mystery. 

For,  as  respects  the  perpetual  activity  of  solar  matter  and  the 
rotary  motion  of  these  orbs,  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  their  deriva- 
tion from,  and  subordination  to,  the  perpetual,  motion  of  these 
planetary  bodies;  so  that  luminous  action  and  its  laws  are  but 
deduced  sequences  in  the  grand  process  of  physical  progression,  from 
which  likewise  follow  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity  in  all 
the  complexity  of  their  facts  and  phenomenal  characteristics. 

To  know  the  nature  of  these  important  principles  we  have  but  to 
contemplate  in  retrospection  the  constituent  character  and  com- 
pressed condition  of  the  medium  through  which  pencils  of  light  are 
propagated,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  these  pencils  could  not 
continue  to  oscillate  in  lines  between  the  constituent  molecules  of 
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this  substance  without  disturbing  the  quiescence  of  their  formatfye 
affinities,  thereby  effecting  in  and  through  them  undulous  action 
imparting  itself  to  the  mass  because  of  its  compressive  tension  and 
force  of  affinity/ 

This  undulous  excitation  must,  to  some  certain  extent,  be  analo- 
gous, as  it  is  responsive,  to  luminous  pulsation  in  its  calorific  propa- 
gation. The  affinity  of  oscilliting  atoms  in  lines  of  light,  for  the 
molecules  to  which  they  belonged,  would  be  so  effected  by  this  action 
as  to  beget  such  disturbance  as  would  cause  other  besides  luminous 
oscillation,  and  which  would  follow  in  the  form  of  undulous  excita- 
tion. But  this  undulous  excitation  being  analogous  to  the  pulsations 
of  light,  and  acting  in  an  insensible  substance,  can  not  be  sensibly 
effective  imder  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  there  is  not  in  nature  a 
more  important  or  more  general  action  in  planetary  masses  than 
this  one,  insensible  though  it  may  usually  be  ;  for  the  vast  ocean  of 
excitable  matter  in  which  it  is  propagated,  not  only  envelops  the 
earth  and  planets,  but  pervades  every  sensible  thing  belonging  to 
them,  and  from  its  susceptibility  to  solar- exciting  influences  must 
be  constantly  subject  to  such  excitement  throughout  its  whole  extent 
and  quantity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  not  acquire  an  equilibrium 
of  excitation,  as  the  parts  are  unequally  exposed  to  solar  action. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  excitability  of  this  enveloping  ocean,  it 
must,  as  a  whole,  be  permanently  equable  with  respect  to  any 
relative  change  of  place  from  the  uniform  action  of  the  energy  com- 
mon to  the  earth^s  whole  mass,  of  which  it  forms  a  large  portion, 
and  by  which  its  compression,  particularly  its  lower  stratum,  is 
caused.  The  extent  and  uniformity  of  the  compression  of  the  lower 
stratums  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  or  extended 
relative  motion  in  its  own  matter,  particularly  at  the  earth^s 
visible  surface,  and  while  being  so  remote,  nothing  but  luminous 
action  can  disturb  its  outer  surface ;  although  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  all  pressure  becomes  progressively  less,  yet  friction 
against  the  constituent  sphericals  with  which  the  oscillatory  pencils 
are  in  contact,  must  be  all  that  can  effect  its  relative  motion,  even 
in  the  higher  regions  of  this  substance,  for  there  is  nothing  else  by 
which  it  can  be  agitated.     Where  this  substance  is  subject  to  the 
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greatest  compression,  and  that  is  at  the  earth's  surface,  it  must  be 
the  susceptible  recipient  of  a  very  high  order  of  pulsatory  action  of 
undulous  character,  which  action  is  again  extinguishable  by  the  elastic 
tension  or  force  of  the  affinities  forming  the  fluid  in  which  it  pulsates, 
and  which  is  even  the  very  cause  of  its  propagation.  Therefore  any 
pulsatory  excitement  induced  in  this  substance  must  be  subject  to 
diminution  of  intensity  by  progressive  extinguishment  on  its  reced- 
ing from  the  exciting  source  ;  hence  follows  the  inequality  of  its  dii^ 
fusion.  The  sun,  being  the  exciting  agent,  can  not  be  equally  effective 
upon  all,  notwithstanding  the  rotation  of  the  earth  causing  constant 
change  in  relative  position.  This  medium,  rotating  with  the  earth, 
and  being  of  equal  tension  at  equal  distance  from  the  common 
center,  will  necessarily  disseminate  all  imparted  impulsions  of  an 
undulous  character  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  and  hence  it 
must  follow,  that  because  of  unequal  exposure  to  the  sun's  action, 
there  must  be  a  continued  flow  of  excitement  setting  from  the  solar 
source  of  such  action  toward  the  regions  of  its  extinguishment,  or  to 
the  more  quiescent  quarters  of  this  excited  and  conducting  medium. 
That  nearest  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  being  most  exposed  to  the 
exciting  action  of  the  perpendicular  pencils  of  light,  must  necessarily 
be  charged  with  a  constantly  generated  influx  of  this  highly  induced 
excitement,  which,  by  its  constant  endeavor  to  disseminate  or  equalize 
itself  by  a  discharge  into  more  quiescent  quarters,  would  cause  a 
continual  current  setting  from  this  source  of  excitement  toward  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  with,  perhaps,  such  variable  tendency  as  may, 
through  certain  periods,  sensibly  deflect  it  from  a  perfect  coincidence 
with  these  points,  and  now  known  as  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

Now,  although  that  by  our  senses  we  are  wholly  unable  to  ap- 
preciate this  highly  excitable  and  all-important  medium,  or  even  the 
existence  of  this  constant  and  diffuse  action,  we  have  but  little  better 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  than  we  have  of  this  substance 
as  furnished  by  its  effects  in  the  inducement  of  luminous,  electric, 
magnetic,  and  calorific  phenomefla ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  con- 
sider either  of  them  as  principles  active,  per  sc.  When  they  testify 
to  their  own  existence,  they  equally  tell  of  the  medium  that  is  sua- 
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ceptible  of  their  excitation,  for  they  are  in  themselves  but  the  effects 
of  highly  excited  action  in  a  medium  that  can  make  it  appreciable ; 
and  when  the  electric  or  magnetic  excitements  in  this  fluid  are 
equally  diffuse,  they  are  as  inappreciable  as  the  medium  by  which 
they  are  pulsated  ;  and  in  this  condition  physicists  are  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  them  as  latent,  when  with  as  much  consistency  they 
might  say  that  the  shades  of  night  were  latent  sunshine.  Action  and 
inequality  in  its  diffusion  are  but  the  sensible  expressions  of  this 
substance,  and  if  the  actions  are  different  in  character,  so  is  this  sub- 
stance different  in  constitution. 

Every  form  of  physical  action  whatever  must  have  a  material 
medium  for  its  exercise ;  for  were  there  no  substance  there  could 
be  no  excitement,  and  no  substance  could  possibly  be  susceptible  of 
such  excitements  as  those  that  exhibit  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  unless  under  intense  tension  ;  therefore,  apart  from  our 
other  proofs  of  these  vast  oceans  of  elastic  and  highly  excitable 
matter  that  we  assume  to  belong  equally  to  all  solar  and  secondary 
bodies  respectively,  we  have  abundant  testimony  of  their  existence 
in  the  phenomena  they  exhibit,  for  we  certainly  could  have  no  light 
were  it  not  for  pencils  of  atoms  in  perfect  contiguity,  oscillating 
from  body  to  body  and  object  to  object,  and  effective  upon  our 
organs  of  sense,  because  of  their  disturbed  affinities.  There  could 
be  no  calorific,  electric,  or  magnetic  exhibitions  of  action  were  there 
not  a  substance  highly  susceptible  of  being  excited  into  undulous 
activity  of  the  most  delicate  acuteness.  For  these  modes  of  activ- 
ity there  could  be  no  substance  susceptible  unless  under  such  de- 
gree of  elastic  tension  as  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  pulsations 
to  vibrate  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism ;  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly associate  forms  of  action,  and  in  the  same  excitable  medium, 
for  we  find  them  oflen  (and  we  might  almost  say  always)  inducing 
each  other.  Now  such  a  qualification  could  not  be  imparted  to  any 
tjubstance  except  by  excessive  compression,  and  such  compression 
could  not  be  imposed  but  only  by  the  superincumbent  pressure  of 
matter  seeking  the  common  gravitating  center,  which  certainly  im- 
plies a  far-extending  substance  suitably  conditioned.  Let  this  great 
truth  of  nature  be  but  once  admitted,  and  these,  as  well  as  many 
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Other  inscrutable  phenomena,  become  easy  of  ezplanatiQii;  adve 
see  not  why  this  admission  should  not  be  made,  for  tliere  areklk 
consideration  of  these  phenomena  alone  enough  to  be  elicited  iacoi- 
elusive  substantiation  of  this  great  physical  truth  ;  and  finding  d«l 
such  an  enveloping  and  invading  medium  is  essential  lor  the  eufts* 
tions  that  enliven  our  earth,  we  will  by  implicaticm  or  uAnatat 
readily  assume  a  similar  accompaniment  to  erery  other  heaTeslf 
body. 

The  proper  position  and  portraiture  of  objects  could  only  be  pre- 
sented by  pencils  of  matter  being  projected  in  oscUlating  pultttiou 
between  points  of  vision  and  our  organs  of  sight,  they  being  eicitad 
into  a  sense  of  them  by  their  clastic  susceptibility  of  reeiprocstiBg 
such  action.  Certainly  no  one  having  considered  well  all  the  neoet* 
sary  characteristics  of  undulous  pulsation  San  have  any  great  cob- 
fidenco  in  such  form  of  action  being  the  exciting  cause  of  vision. 

It  is  highly  essential,  not  only  that  this  fluid  medium  should  to 
recognized,  and  its  susceptibilities  assented  to,  but  that  these  proper- 
ties or  forms  of  action  should  be  well  considered  and  nnderstood« 
for  the  most  important  phenomena  in  nature  are  depending  (O 
these  conditions  and  the  action  therein  induced,  they  being  the  gitttr 
source  in  which  are  generated  all  the  activities  of  nature,  and 
thcrcfi>ro  may  be  considered  as  stimulating  into  being  the  very 
organisms  by  which  these  activities  are  observed,  being  prolific  of 
life  uM(i  all  that  makes  it  pleasurable. 

AHNUininji(,  therefore,  that  such  a  fluid  substance  envelops  the 
Miilh  iiimI  hiviules  every  sensible  thing,  when  we  contemplate  the 
cliiiiai'liT  nf  Miich  a  substance,  and  the  only  possible  conditions  of 
Miicli  i\iiliMiit'!i!s  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  we  will  find  that  in  a 
fluid  Mihiiiinee  thus  suitably  conditioned  there  could  be  induced 
but  t\vt»  (iisiliicl  orders  of  action,  and  that  the  primary  source  of 
such  cM-ltetneiits  is  in  planetary  revolution,  or  even  suppose  in  the 
sun,  still  there  is  but  one  way  that  solar  action  could  excite  this  en- 
vcloj)ing  matter  of  our  earth  into  luminous  activity  over  the  exten- 
sive interval  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  which  separates  these 
bodies,  and  that  is  by  oscillatory  pulsations  in  the  manner  already 
pointed  out;    for  in  the   intervening  medium   to  other   possible 
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activity  could  pass  this  extensive  chasm ;  so  that  by  the  oscillatory 
process  and  its  perpetual  inducement,  as  already  indicated,  we  have 
the  means,  and  the  only  means,  that  can  be  effective  from  one  body 
to  another  of  the  luminous  phenomena ;  for  the  intermediate  meta- 
physical matter  could  by  no  possibility  be  induced  into  any  other 
order  of  action,  and  the  physical  matter  of  these  enveloping 
mediums  could  not  so  freely  and  equally  pulsate  any  other  con- 
dition of  excitement  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  light  is 
propagated.  This  order  of  excitement  we  can  readily  perceive  to 
be  possible  in  both  the  physical  and  metaphysical  mediums ;  but 
the  only  other  form  of  excitement  of  which  physical  matter  is  sus- 
ceptible being  that  of  uadula,  this  undula  could  not  possibly  pul- 
sate in  metaphysical  matter ;  and  were  intervening  matter  physio- 
ally  conditioned,  its  affinities  would  not  by  any  means  permit  such 
undulous  excitement  to  pulsate  its  way  so  rapidly  from  body  to 
body ;  neither  could  they  operating  in  an  elastic  substance  cease  their 
action  the  moment  the  exciting  force  was  no  longer  effective. 

Now  that  we  have  deduced  and  fully  considered  the  substance 
and  its  excitable  susceptibilities  in  which  alone  luminous  propaga- 
tion can  be  pulsated,  and  likewise  the  medium  and  mode  by  which 
only  this  pulsatory  action  can  possibly  be  transmitted  from  body 
to  body  over  intervals  so  vast,  and  at  the  same  time  perceiving  the 
totsi  insusceptibility  of  this  intervening  medium  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  any  other  possible  order  of  sensible  action  whatever,  we 
thereby  arrive  at  the  further  fact  which  is  thus  conclusively  de- 
cided, that  the  sun  is  by  no  means  the  direct  source  of  heat  that  it 
is  so  much  the  practice  to  suppose,  but  that  heat  is  an  action  in  the 
same  luminous  existing  substance,  induced  by  the  sensible  sub- 
stances as  vibrating  in  response  to  luminous  pulsation;  and  we 
may  be  further  satisfied  of  this  fact,  by  observing  that  the  calorific 
excitement  progressively  ceases  as  we  ascend  above  the  sensible 
substances  and  surfaces  by  which  it  is  induced.  The  susceptibility 
of  this  enveloping  substance  for  any  other  species  of  excitation  than 
the  oscillation  of  light-inducing  pencils,  we  have  found  to  consist  ex- 
clusively in  a  vibration  of  its  own  constituent  and  intense  tension  in 
the  propagation  of  impulsations  of  what  are  usually  called  undula. 
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this  being  the  only  further  agitation  of  this  substance  as  sensibly  ex- 
pressed, or  that  is  possible  in  an  elastic  medium  subject  to  such  com- 
pression, as  this  medium  common  to  the  exciting  actions  must  be. 
These  calorific  pulsations  operating  in  undula,  although  associated 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  with  the  excitements  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity, are  a  different  order  of  impulsions,  induced,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  sensible  substances  in  their  sympathy  with  luminous  action; 
for  all  reflecting  substances,  however  solid  they  may  seem,  have 
such  elasticity  as  not  only  renders  them  susceptible  of  responding 
to  the  luminous  pulsation,  but  there  is  thereby  likewise  induced  in 
their  own  constituent  matter  another  order  of  excitement  which  is 
recognized  as  heat,  but  this  induced  excitation  is  by  no  means  of  as 
acutely  delicate  a  character  as  the  light  and  electrically  inducing 
impulsations,  but  at  the  same  time  graduating  through  almost 
every  degree  of  mtensity  as  they  become  more  and  more  con- 
densed. 

The  most  important  and  widely  diffuse  excitation  induced  by 
luminous  impulsion  in  this  common  medium  of  excitability  is  that 
having  least  sensible  connection  with  sensible  substances,  and  there- 
fore least  observable,  and  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  will  call 
the  magnetic,  being  that  form  of  infinitely  diffuse  and  delicately 
acute  action  of  which  the  magnetic  effect  is  the  sensible  expression, 
showing  its  direction  to  be  to  that  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the  equa- 
torial regions  ])eing  the  most  effectually  charged  with  this  excite- 
ment, by  their  being  more  immediately  subject  to  the  exciting 
action  of  the  sun ;  for  this  direct  effect  of  pulsatory  action  trans- 
mitted  from  that  body  being  an  oscillation  of  what  is  really  the 
constituent  matter  of  this  effective  and  excitable  substance,  must 
cause  in  it  nt  the  same  time  a  pulsatory  vibration  of  its  affinitive 
and  elastic  quiescence,  in  unison  with  that  of  its  oscillatory  pulsa- 
tions, which  will  necessarily  propagate  itself  in  that  direction  where 
this  action  is  least  prevalently  induced ;  for  this  excitable  medium 
being  so  infinitely  tense,  will  necessarily  cause  the  rapid  transmis- 
sion and  diffusion  of  such  acquired  action,  and  toward  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  being  the  direction  of  its  progressive  extinguishment,  and 
consequently  the  directions  least  resistant,  which  will  cause  constant 
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currents  of  this  excited  action  to  be  propagated  to  these  quarters. 
With  respect  to  the  inequality  of  this  induced  action,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  perceive  that  more  immediately  toward  the  equator, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  earth's  sensible  with  this  insensible 
substance,  there  would  be  much  the  greatest  excitement  and  con- 
stant accumulation  of  this  rapidly  generating  action ;  and  as  this 
susceptible,  insensible,  and  subtile  substance  both  pervades  and  en- 
velops the  sensible  portion  of  our  eurth,  each  must  be  very  highly 
charged  with  this  induced  action,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
regions  that  the  rotation- of  the  earth  turns  more  directly  to  the 
sun.  But  while  this  medium  is  equally  susceptible  of  being  highly 
charged  with  this  excitement,  whether  in  the  earth  or  superior 
thereto,  it  is  not  equally  susceptible  in  either  position  of  conducting 
off*  this  excess  that  is  so  constantly  generated,  at  least  more  imme- 
diately under  the  sun,  for  that  which  is  superior  to  the  surface  is  so 
affinitively  associated  with  the  matter  of  our  sensible  atmosphere  as 
to  render  it  a  much  more  unready  distributor  or  transmitter  than 
when  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  or  the  aqueous  matter  therein,  with 
which  it  is  in  no  affinitive  association,  and  from  which  atmospheric 
matter  is  excluded. 

This  magnetic  excitement  being  constantly  and  excessively  in- 
duced  under  the  sun  at  the  equator,  and  the  earth  revolving  on  her 
axis  at  the  same  time,  this  excessive  excitation  will,  therefore,  flow 
off  in  the  directions  least  charged  or  obstructed,  which  we  may  infer 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, but  more  particularly  and  generally  toward  the  polar  regions, 
to  which  its  tendency  must  be  decidedly  the  most  prevalent,  because 
of  the  quiescence  caused  there  by  its  progressive  extinguishment. 
The  excessive  tension  of  this  excited  medium  would  enforce  the  very 
rapid  transfer  of  this  excess,  were  it  unobstructed  in  its  transmitting 
susceptibilities ;  but  we  have  seen  that  when  associated  with  the  sen- 
sible atmosphere,  or  other  sensible  substances,  it  forms  such  affinitive 
relations  therewith  as  very  much  incapacitates  it  for  such  transfer, 
because  of  its  being  in  this  relation  more  insusceptible  of  speedy 
response  to  this  acute  action,  and  consequently  less  ready  in  its  prop- 
igation ;  therefore  in  the  common  atmosphere  it  may  be  regarded 
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as  a  much  worse  conductor  of  this  action  than  when  in  the  earth  or 
rocks,  from  which  this  common  atmosphere  is  in  a  great  measure 
excluded.  Therefore  among  all  the  sensible  substances  this  excite- 
ment of  this  insensible  substance  will  seek  to  equalize  itself  by  a 
passage  in  those  that  are  least  affinitively  or  constitutionally  obstruct- 
ing ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  magnetic  bar  of  steel,  when  delicately 
balanced  as  is  the  magnetic  needle,  will  be  made  choice  of,  because 
of  the  medium  in  it  being  the  most  free  to  act  and  throw  off  in 
equalization  to  less  excited  regions  this  acute  and  transferable  action ; 
and  although  the  path  of  this  general  current  in  the  more  or  less  ob- 
tructed  earth  and  atmosphere  may  be  circuitous  to  the  poles,  having 
at  the  equator  a  strong  tendency  in  opposition  to  the  earth's  rotation, 
this,  on  entering  the  needle  longitudinally,  will  be  in  revolutionary 
action  round  that  ready  conducting  bar,  imparting  to  it  by  spiral  con- 
volutions a  positive  latitudinal  direction,  such  being  that  of  decidedly 
the  least  resistance,  and  the  shortest  route  to  less  excited  regions,  to 
which  it  thus  avails  itself  of  this  conducting  instrument  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  frictional  action  of  this  excitement  being  sufficiently 
forcible  to  give  direction  to  the  nicely  balanced  bar  it  is  traversing, 
and  which  makes  it  the  useful  and  important  instrument  it  is. 

From  what  we  have  now  considered,  we  not  only  perceive  why 
the  magnetic  needle  directs  itself  to  the  north,  but  we  likewise 
readily  deduce  its  declination  or  dip  as  it  approaches  high  latitudes, 
for  this  highly  condensed  magnetic  action,  being  by  the  agitation  of 
an  affinitively  constituted  and  highly  excitable  fluid  substance  that 
would  otherwise  be  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  must  necessarily  be  an 
extinguishable  quantity,  constantly  and  progressively  subject  to  re- 
duction by  those  very  forces  of  which  it  is  the  disturber,  they  being 
the  constituent  affinities  by  which  this  excitable  substance  is  con- 
structed, and  of  whose  existence  this  very  action  is  the  most  sure 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  substance  itself,  but  of  its  affinitive  relations 
having  been  disturbed ;  a  restoration  to  quiescence  by  an  extinguish. 
ment  of  this  excitation  is  what  must  be  continually  sought  for  by 
this  substance,  and  more  particularly  and  efTectually  in  high  latitudes 
removed  from  the  exciting  cause. 

On  the  propagation  of  this  excitement  toward  the  poles,  therefore^ 
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there  could  not  be  a  continued  parallelism  with  the  earth's  visible 
surface,  for  as  thk  excitement  became  extinguished  in  the  earth,  the 
parallels  in  and  out  of  it  would  no  longer  be  equable,  and  the 
exterior  excitations  would  turn  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  thus 
giving  dip  to  the  needle.  This  excitement  so  constantly  generating 
at  the  equator  and  passing  off  to  the  poles  must  become  progress- 
ively extinguished  on  its  passage,  for  it  could  not  constantly  accu- 
mulate in  convergence  at  the  poles,  its  strongest  tendency  being  to 
equalize  itself  by  passing  to  the  most  quiescent  quarters.  Neither 
would  it  readily  pass  out  through  the  common  atmosphere  into 
higher  parallels  of  its  own  medium,  the  atmosphere  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  indifferent  conductor,  therefore  it  must  begin  to  pene- 
trate the  earth,  because  of  its  extinguishment  therein,  long  before 
reaching  the  poles,  for  much  of  it  could  not  converge  to  these  points. 
While  the  earth  in  high  latitudes  becomes  more  and  more  its  ready 
recipient  and  extinguisher,  being  less  and  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  exciting  cause,  we  must  know  that  its  tendency  being  north 
tnd  south,  it  could  not  pass  round  the  poles  and  return  in  opposi- 
tion to  itself;  but  there  are,  at  times,  such  accumulations  of  this 
excitement  in  polar  regions  as  to  be  sufficient  to  make  its  way 
through  the  imperfectly  conducting  atmosphere  into  its  higher  stra- 
tums,  in  which  it  discharges  itself,  and  in  such  cases  the  phenomenal 
expression  known  as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  polar  lights,  are  the 
sensible  sign. 

Thus  we  have  it  clearly  demonstrated  why  the  magnetic  needle 
^uld  have  a  polar  dip.  Indeed,  we  thus  find  deductions  not  only 
demonstrating  this  current  of  activity,  but  likewise  the  character  of 
the  medium  susceptible  of  such  excitement,  the  dip  of  the  needle 
bein    but  the  sensible  expression. 

Passing  from  the  general  order  of  this  insensible  diffusibility  of 
such  action,  and  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  its  effective 
agency  in  the  structural  economy  of  constituent  things,  we  will 
endeavor  to  deduce  what  are  the  special  circumstances  by  which  its 
powers  are  so  concentrated  as  to  become  sensibly  effective  on  sensible 
substances,  and  by  what  conditions  it  is  induced  to  make  its  election 
so  as  not,  iat  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  act  in  obedience 
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to  the  law  of  general  diffusibility.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  its  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  as  manifested  in  the  thunder-cloud  and  lightning^s 
flash. 

To  ascertain  the  process  by  which  certain  portions  of  the  sensible 
atmosphere  are  charged  or  discharged  of  this  excitement,  we  have 
only  to  reflect  on  the  very  excitable  nature  of  the  insensible  atmos> 
phere,  and  the  transfusibility  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  But  as  this 
insensible  becomes  incorporated  with  the  sensible  atmosphere  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  susceptibilities  for  transfusion  are  so 
much  reduced  as  to  become  almost  a  non-conductor.  Hence  those 
portions  of  this  compound  atmosphere  more  immediately  exposed 
to  the  sun's  direct  effect  at  the  earth's  surface  must  become  very 
considerably  surcharged,  not  only  from  increased  quantity  received, 
but  from  increased  inability  to  throw  it  off.  'Tis  a  well-known  fact, 
that  caloric  increases  the  volume  of  any  substance,  and  particularly 
of  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  it  becomes  heated  at  the  earth,  will, 
from  its  increased  buoyancy,  ascend  into  regions  of  its  own  specific 
gravity,  transporting  thence  the  excitement  received  at  the  surface. 

Another  well- sustained  fact  in  connection  with  this  process  is,  that 
this  highly  excited  atmosphere  in  hot  regions  has  its  affinity  for 
aqueous  matter  very  much  increased,  and  receives  its  particles  as 
components  of  its  enlarged  volume  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  these 
aqueous  particles  having  a  capacity  for  excited  action  conduce  to 
its  greater  equalization.  The  general  principle  is  well  understood  by 
which  this  constantly  expanding  atmosphere,  under  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  sun,  is  as  constantly  made  to  change  its  place  with 
other  portions  that  are  more  condensed.  The  atmospheric  currents 
caused  by  this  transposition  and  transfer  oflen  bring  into  proximity 
large  quantities  of  atmosphere  the  most  highly  charged  with  this 
excitement  with  others  having  the  least,  and  when  these  intermingle, 
part  of  the  excess  of  the  one  being  transferred  into  the  other, 
this  reduction  of  excited  action  lessening  its  capacity  or  affinity  for 
the  aqueous  matter  with  which  it  was  associated,  and  that  aqueous 
matter  lefl  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  formative  affinities,  constructs 
an  infinity  of  more  condensed  sphericles,  constituting  a  cloud  of 
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aqueous  Tapor,  which,  being  a  more  ready  conductor,  although  a 
less  ready  retainer  than  the  un moistened  atmosphere,  serves  as  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  this  concentrated  excitement  and  its 
more  general  diffusion.  Every  impulsive  discharge  of  this  excited 
action  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  the  most  highly  ener- 
getic to  that  of  comparative  quiescence,  or  where  least  active, 
whether  as  evinced  by  the  lightning's  broad  flash  or  its  forked  co- 
ruscations, must  necessarily  facilitate  its  further  transmission  and 
transfusion  by  the  rapid  condensation  and  outspread  volume  of 
aqueous  vapor  it  causes,  whose  conducting  powers  by  expansion 
mduoe  still  further  transfer  into  more  quiescent  quarters  of  this 
over-chained  excitement. 

In  northern  and  temperate  regions  this  aqueous  condensation 
^  is  by  a  more  slow  intermingling  of  the  atmospheres,  and  less  exhibi- 
tion of  electricity  or  rapid  falls  of  rain  ;  but  as  we  descend  into  low 
latitudes,  this  general  and  more  progressive  difiusibility  of  excited 
action  becomes  progressively  less  prevalent,  because  those  portions 
of  tiie  atmosphere  which  are  the  medium  of  its  more  immediate 
reception,  and  by  it  excessively  chained,  are,  when  suddenly  brought 
into  proximity  with  portions  containing  but  little,  suddenly  dis- 
diarged.  The  aqueous  matter  sustained  and  sustaining  this  high  action 
is  thereby  precipitated  to  some  very  considerable  extent,  by  which 
condensation  it  becomes  less  capacitated  for  sustaining  this  excite- 
ment, but  thereby  forming  a  conductor  through  which  discharges 
make  their  way  with  a  rush,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  quick  flash 
or  rapid  coruscation,  as  if  by  a  breach  in  their  barrier-wall.  Every 
dischai^e  of  this  high  excitement  produces  others  by  the  projection 
of  conducting  facilities  (in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapor)  still  farther 
into  the  excited  regions,  until  general  equalization  is  restored. 

We  find,  from  observation  as  well  as  deduction,  that  one  simple 
discharge  of  the  electric  excitement  is  seldom  sufHcient  to  restore  the 
required  equability  to  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore  they  are 
repeated  again  and  again,  each  escapement  extending  the  facilities 
hr  a  further  discharge  by  leaving  a  large  portion  of  aqueous  matter 
alone  to  be  condensed  by  the  force  of  its  own  affinities  ;  for  we  can 
not  suppose  that  the  action  which  exhaled  so  much  vapor  on  its 
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diffuse  generation,  could  carry  it  along  on  its  suddenly  condensed 
exit.  All  this  is  certainly  very  conclusive  of  an  excitable  medinm 
surrounding  our  earth  other  than  our  common  atmosphere.  Thou^ 
it  is  usual  to  ascribe  all  these  phenomena,  of  the  exhalation,  con- 
densation, and  fall  of  aqueous  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  to 
calorific  influence,  there  is  no  intimation  of  what  this  influence 
consists;  and  that  no  doubt  has  considerable  agency  in  the  ex- 
halation of  water,  so  far  as  effecting  the  divisibility  of  its  particles, 
but  no  farther,  for  by  its  resolution  into  aqueous  particles,  water 
becomes  in  a  condition  to  be  appropriated  by  the  formative  or  re- 
formative  affinities  excited  into  action,  and  sustained  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  electric  impulse. 

It  would  certainly  require  more  than  a  seeming  coincidence  of 
cause  and  effect  to  convince  any  reflective  mind  that,  from  a  con-  ^ 
aensation  of  translucent  atmosphere  to  all  the  varieties  of  its  clouded 
aspect,  from  the  drizzling  distillation  of  dew  to  the  precipitous  con- 
aensation  of  the  thunder  clouds  and  the  downfall  of  their  floods  of 
water,  are  all  attributable  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  or  that 
much  heat  or  caloric,  free,  or  latent,  as  may  be  supposed;  that 
being  in  itself  a  quality  of  the  least  determined  continuance  of  either 
i)(  the  undulous  excitements  of  this  substance,  being  induced,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  associate  condition  of  the  sensible  with  the  insens- 
ible atmospheres,  subject  to  rapid  reduction  and  extinguishment  by 
the  constituent  forces  of  the  very  medium  of  its  emission  or  propa- 
gation, whose  vibratory  disturbance  and  effort  at  restoration  it  is  but 
the  sensible  effect,  and  therefore  this  action  being  induced  among 
matter  of  a  more  sensible  character,  is  thereby  more  sensibly 
effective  and  subject  to  more  sudden  reduction.  The  formation  of 
clouds,  the  precipitation  of  rain,  the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere 
in  electric  storms,  and  most  other  meteorological  phenomena,  are 
attributable  to  electric,  and  not  calorific  excitement.  And  the  exhi- 
bition of  light  and  heat,  although  not  causing  the  phenomena,  afford 
sensible  confirmation  of  what  it  is.  Temperature  is  of  too  transient 
a  character,  and  subject  to  too  many  vicissitudes,  to  be  calculated 
upon,  as  especially  chargeable  with  so  important  a  mission  as  the 
rarefactions  and  condensations  of  the  aqueous  matter  of  the  atmos- 
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phere,  and  the  when'  or  to  what  extent  the  earth  will  be  blessed 
with  its  fertilizing  showers. 

Let  us  follow  up  but  in  one  instance  the  force  of  this  calorific 
hypothesis,  and  we  shall  perceive  its  absurdity.     It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  highest  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  is  where  most  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays ;  likewise  that  the 
exhalations  of  aqueous  matter  from  the  earth's  surface  and  from  the 
ocean  is,  in  such  regions,  of  very  considerable  extent.    Now,  this  high 
temperature,  while  begetting  in  the  atmosphere  a  capacity  for  the 
reception  of  large  quantities  of  water  with  greater  specific  gravity 
.than  itself,  does,  at  the  same  time,  induce  such  a  metamorphosis  of 
its  constitutional  economy,  as  to  reduce  its  density  by  enlarging  its 
volume,  whereby  it  is  crowded  upward  by  the  superior  gravity  and 
pressure  of  that  by  which  it  is  replaced,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
ascension  of  this  aqueously  compounded  and  constantly  expanding 
atmosphere.     If,  therefore,  caloric  were  the  only  originating  and  sus- 
taining influence  by  which  the  incorporation  of  aqueous  matter  in  our 
atmosphere  was  effected,  and  its  interfusion  sustained,  we  could  not 
possibly,  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  escape  having  a  continual 
canopy  of  cloud  above  us,  as  these  exhalations  were  progressing 
below  ;  together  with  a  constant  distillation  of  their  condensing  vapor 
consequent  from  the  progressive  diminution  of  temperature,  by  its 
extinguishment,  either  while  ascending  from  the  surface  or  when 
passing  to  the  poles ;  which  directions  heated  atmosphere  is  under- 
stood to  follow,  as  the  general  rule  o?  its  differential  conditions  in 
the  occupancy  of  space.    Whatever  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  affinity 
or  force  by  which  heat  exhales  moisture,  if  it  were  not  transferred 
to  some  other  power,  on  what  principle  can  these  relations  be  sus- 
tained 1     For,  so  far  as  we  can  fathom,  condensation  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  for  were  increase  ©f  tem- 
perature both  the  evaporating  and  sustaining  power  of  the  increase 
of  dissemination,  surely  a  reduction  of  temperature  would  cause 
a  corresponding  reaction,  and  sensible  condensation  of  these  exhaled 
waters  and  their  return  to  the  earth  in  continued  rains,  particularly 
Id  regions  of  low  temperature. 
As  reasoning  in  refutation  of  this  general  calorific  doctrine  we  may 
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be  reminded  of  the  principles  or  axioms  assumed  and  embraced  in 
prevalent  hypotheses,  which  is,  that  heat  is  radiated  upward  along 
with  the  ascending  atmosphere  of  whose  expansion  it  had  been  the 
cause,  and  that  it  would  continue  its  association  and  still  sustain  such 
intermixture  and  expansion,  for  although  less  sensibly  evolved  as  it 
attains  altitude,  or  progress  to  the  poles,  this  is  accounted  for  by 
its  becoming  latent  in  this  atmosphere. 

Now,  as  we  hold  heat  to  be  but  the  sensible  effect  of  the  excited 
activity  of  some  substance,  and  that  substance  in  itself  insensible, 
we  should  as  soon  conceive  of  latent  light,  latent  moonshine,  or 
latent  motion,  as  to  call  the  quiescence  of  any  substance  latent  activity. 
Calorific  action  is  certainly  a  very  important  solvent  principle  in  the 
atmospheric  department  of  nature's  great  laboratory,  for  by  its  more 
sensible  and  effective  excitements  the  reduction  of  solid  or  liquid 
substances  are  more  readily  effected,  and  their  constituent  matter 
made  subject  to  the  effective  action  of  the  more  delicately  disposed, 
but  no  less  effective  electric  excitation,  by  which  the  molecular  con- 
stituents are  sustained  and  better  prepared  for  their  transformation 
into  new  substances. 

The  sun's  rays,  as  we  have  already  seen,  excite  sympathetic  pul- 
sations in  the  insensible  atmosphere,  whieh  in  their  condensation 
and  sensible  exhibition  are  recognized  as  electricity.  This  highly 
prevalent  and  perpetuated  action  is  at  the  same  time  generative  of 
a  more  forcible  but  less  continuous  agitation  among  sensible  sub- 
stances, such  as  our  atmosphere,  and  as  they  are  in  association  with 
the  all-prevalent  and  electrically  excited  insensible  atmosphere,  they 
are  the  more  immediately  subject  to  its  disturbing  influences,  which 
cause  that  form  of  action  recognized  as  heat. 

Therefore  heat,  being  abstractly  but  the  sensible  effect  of  vibra- 
tory activity  in  insensible  substances,  and  by  them  subject  to  rapid 
reduction,  would  be  but  poorly  qualified  for  the  important  charge  of 
apportioning  out  sunshine  and  shower.  The  disturbed  affinities, 
which  this  action  is  but  the  effort  to  restore,  must  be  energetic 
enough  soon  to  extinguish  such  impulsions  when  their  exciting 
c^usc  was  removed,  and  likewise  to  prevent  any  very  extended  prop- 
agation, for   a   sensible   substance   must    have   qualities   stubborn 
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enough  to  overcome  any  series  of  such  delicate  pulsations  as  could  be 
imparted  by  lumiDOUs  pencils  or  electric  pulsations.  And  observa- 
tion fully  confirins  this  fact,  for  with  i  the  means  that  can  be  applied 
in  the  production  of  terrestrial  heat,  by  combustion  or  otherwise,  its 
sensible  propagation  is  bound  within  very  narrow  limits ;  not  having 
the  association  of  electric  excitement,  which  is  a  subject  of  solar 
development,  it  has  no  renewing  stimulant,  and  therefore  soon  ter- 
minates its  action  by  the  affinitive  force  of  the  substances  in  which  it 
is  operative. 

Much  heat  is  required  to  resolve  water  into  steam,  and  the  same 
quantity  is  again  evolved  on  its  recondensation  into  water ;  but  not 
80  with  the  aqueous  matter  of  the  atmosphere,  even  when  condensa- 
tioB  is  on  its  most  extensive  scale.  There  is  no  determined  or  sensible 
evolution  of  heat,  even  when  a  cloud  of  aqueous  vapor  is  formed 
or  condensed  into  rain,  neither  is  there  any  appreciable  abstraction 
of  caloric  from  other  substances,  even  when  the  cloud  of  steam  is 
reconverted  into  invisibility  ;  neither  case  sufficiently  indicates  heat 
as  having  been  the  operative  agent.  When  water  itself  is  resolved  into 
gaseous  invisibility  by  a  great  accession  of  heat,  as  in  the  formation 
of  steam,  and  when  such  steam  makes  its  exit  into  the  atmosphere, 
it  gives  out  a  great  portion  of  its  heat,  and  is  reduced  into  visible 
vapor,  forming  a  cloud  of  reflecting  sphericles ;  this  condition  is 
again  most  readily  changed  by  electric  excitation  into  invisibility, 
requiring  but  little  or  no  heat  for  this  second  expansion.  In  this 
process  no  heat  is  evolved  or  involved,  other  than  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, leaving  the  future  condition  of  such  partially  condensed 
steam  to  be  determined  by  the  electric  excitement,  and  the  effect  of 
this  excitement  is  what  is  usually  taken  to  be  (and  is  erroneously 
called)  latent  caloric. 

Our  relative  sphere  of  action  is  in  that  stratum  of  the  earth^s 
matter  in  which  the  transition  process  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  the 
luminous,  electric,  and  calorific  actions  the  most  intimately  associ- 
ated, because  of  the  substances  being  there  the  most  suitably  con- 
ditioned and  susceptible  of  reciprocally  generating  each  other;  an»l 
at  this  juncture  of  the  solid  with  the  fluid  quantities,  this  common 
medium  of  pulsatory  action  is  there  most  susceptible  of  being  ex- 
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cited  into  such  action  as  can  have  most  effect  upon  sensible  sub- 
stances. This  medium  in  and  by  which  such  orders  of  action  cau 
be  made  effective  upon  sensible  substances,  or  that  can  itself  be  ex- 
cited into  action  by  such  substances,  being  there  in  some  measure 
afEnitivcly  and  immediately  associated  with  them,  must  partake  to 
some  extent  their  energy  of  character,  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
so  readily  effective  of  each  other's  excitation ;  the  energy  this  me- 
dium has  at  this  approximate  juncture  acquired,  is  attributable  to 
the  increased  density  at  this  depth ;  being  under  the  pressure  of  all 
this  incumbent  aerial  ocean,  and  constituted  of  its  most  gravitating 
matter,  is  thereby  the  best  qualified  as  an  intermediate  agent,  by 
which  the  most  exterior  and  etherealized  matter  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  all  exterior  bodies,  is  put  in  active  communication  with  the  most 
solid  and  sensible  matter  of  the  general  mass. 

The  most  ponderable  and  effective  of  this  fluid  matter  will,  by 
the  force  of  its  own  gravity,  be  found  encircling  the  solid  portion  of 
the  earth,  and  occupying  its  depressions,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
assume  other  forms  or  associate  conditions  as  circumstances  serve. 
Associated  as  mankind  have  ever  been  with  this  solid  and  transition 
state,  and  its  concomitant  phenomena,  and  not  being  aware  of 
any  such  general  medium  of  action  or  power  of  resolution,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  so  much  of  nature^s  phenomena  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  heat ;  for  physicists  finding  or  fancying  that  to  be 
so  generally  effective,  and  knowing  so  little  of  its  true  character, 
ihey  attribute  to  it  most  of  that  for  which  they  can  not  otherwise 
account.  In  all  the  subtile  processes  of  nature,  heat  has  a  consider- 
able and  i/nportant  agency,  at  least  in  the  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials for  associated  and  formative  effeetivity;  but  in  nature's  nicest 
economy  and  general  construction  of  her  forms,  other  and  more  uni- 
form order  of  action  would  seem  to  be  essential ;  for  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  heat  has  much  to  do  in  the  chemical  department 
of  physics,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  perceived  that  the  chemical 
affinities  usually  require  for  their  effect  a  more  delicate  and  con- 
tinuous excitation,  ofken  expedited,  no  doubt,  by  this  associate 
action.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  terms  familiar  to  all,  and  so 
are  their  effects  upon  sensible  substance;    but  that  is  all  as  yet 
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known  of  them',-  notwithstanding  the  many  inquiries  made  respecting 
their  natlre  character  and  nature  of  their  aotiom  Before  these. otd 
be  a  fulireisilization  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  the  modifisft* 
tions  of  these  three  important  principles  of  action^  there  must  be* -a 
full  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  all-invAsive,  invisible,  bat 
highly  effective  medium,  whose  presence  and  action  is  -instrumental 
in,  and  essential  to;  the  origm  of  all  nature's  most  subtile,  effeo^ 
tive,  and  phenomenal  processes,  and  as  being  in  itself  susceptible  of 
this  series  of  simultaneous  excitements  effective  of  the  above-named 
species  of  sensible  action. 

We  have  now  fully  demonstrated  the  existence  of  this  m'ediam, 
and  have  contemplated  the  only  continuous  power  in  nature  by 
which  its  luminous  excitation  is  perpetually  effected,  and  have  de- 
duced the  illuminating  process  to  be  the  oscillation  of  atomic  pen-; 
oils,  intermediate  of  the  infinity  of  molecular  sphericities  which 
constitute  this  intensely  qualified  medium  of  excitability.  Wo 
have  observed  the  reflective  process  by  which  it  is  propagated 
from  object  to  object,  as  effecting  their  sensible  recognition.  We 
have  seen  that  this  oscillating  action  of  the  sur&ce-atoms  of  sus- 
ceptible molecules  could  not  (because  of  their  affinitive  tension) 
propagate  themselves  without  causing  at  the  same  time  (in  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  constituents)  a  diffuse  excitation  of  un- 
dulous  pulsations  of  Icindred  acuteness  with  the  pulsatory  pencils 
of  light  by  which  they  are  induced,  this  general  action,  when  con- 
densed, or  operating  in  suitably  conducting  substances,  being  recog- 
nized as  electricity,  magnetism,  etc. 

We  have  observed  that  this  induced  action,  by  its  continual 
endeavor  to  diffuse  itself  equally  in  this  general  medium  of  exci- 
tability, will  propagate  itself  in  a  constant  current  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  earth's 
motion. 

Our  sensible  atmosphere,  as  effectively  associated  with  this  me» 
dium,  makes  it  a  less  ready  propagator  of  these  electric  and  mag- 
netic pulsations,  and  consequently  obstructs  the  general  transference 
of  any  excess  of  excitation ;  hence  is  it  that  substances  pervious  to 
atmosphere  are  bad  propagators  or  transmitters  of  such  excess.       i 
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This  medium  as  acting  in  proximity  with  the  earth's  sensible  sur- 
face, and  in  association  with  the  sensible  atmosphere,  is  so  con- 
densed by  compression,  and  so  affinitively  energetic  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  infinitely  modified  measures  of  pulsatory  excitation, ' 
induced  by  those  more  generally  prevalenl  and  delicately  acute. 
The  effects  of  this  form  of  undulous  excitation  is  what  is  usually 
designated  heat ;  with  respect  to  its  character,  cause  of  action,  and 
source,  various  and  insufficient  views  are  entertained,  conducting  to 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  we  have  so  decidedly  the 
means  to  solve. 

We  do  know  that  our  sensible  atmosphere  is  the  medium  in 
which  sound  is  propagated,  the  pulsations  being  caused  in  this  sub- 
stance by  a  succession  of  radiations  (from  the  sounding  bodies)  of 
spherical  compressions  and  relaxations  of  the  affinitive  elasticity  of 
this  aerial  medium,  which  are  usually  understood  to  be  a  succession 
of  undulous  wavelets. 

If  by  this  pulsatory  excitation  of  our  common  atmosphere  all  the 
sound-giving  excitements  induced  by  distant  objects  are  imparted 
to  the  organs  of  sense,  we  sec  no  reason  why  a  suitably  conditioned 
substance  associated  therewith  may  not,  by  vibratory  action,  be 
equally  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  light  and  heal 
exciting  substances  and  the  senses  affected  thereby ;  for  in  nature 
all  things  are  analogical,  being  affected  by  the  same  simple  rules. 
And  as  there  can  be  no  excitements  but  in  substances,  those  of 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  must  have  a  medium  of  action.  There 
must  unquestionably  be  an  intermediate  medium  as  well  qualified 
for  the  propagation  of  light  and  heat  between  the  exciting  sub- 
stances  and  the  sense  of  them,  as  for  that  of  sound  by  the  interme- 
dium of  the  atmosphere. 

The  effects  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  even  sound, 
upon  sensible  substances,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequences 
of  any  rapid  transference  or  projectile  motion  of  a  fluid  substance, 
but  of  some  modification  of  excited  action  in  the  substance  itself,  and 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  when  in  quiescence  there  is  nothing  by 
wlii(;h  its  presence  could  be  manifested,  hence  it  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  existence  of  such  an  all-prevalent  substance  that  it  should  in 
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itself  be  a  sensible  one.     Men  were  fanniliar  with  the  sense  of  sound 
long  before  they  knew  the  manner  or  medium  by  which  it  was  com- 
municated.    Sound  is  now  known  to  be  a   readily  excitable  and 
*  rapidly  extinguishable  pulsatory  action  of  our  sensible  atmosphere; 
and  it  is  quite  time  it  should  be  known  that  heat  is  likewise  a  readily 
excitable  and  somewhat  less  rapidly  exting.  '  hable  pulsatory  action 
of  our  insensible  atmosphere,  but  tending  constantly  to  quiescence; 
and  this  quiescence  of  calorific  action  is  what  becomes  of  heat  when 
it  is  said  to  be  radiated  into  space,  or  to  be  latent  in  substances, 
whose  particular  conditions  it  has  resolved.    The  sustaining  action  of 
such  substances  is  not  made  to  depend  upon  the  continuation  of  this 
calorific  excitement,  which  is  so  readily  extinguishable,  but  on  the 
still  more  continuous,  oitTusc,  and  effective  excitation  of  the  medium 
immediately  consequent  from  luminous  action,  and  which  is  other- 
vise  known  as  heat.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  a  series  of 
intimate  relations  as  subsisting  among  the  sense-exciting  actions  in 
general,  and  as  generative  of  each  other,  particularly  when  they  are 
Icnown  to  be  but  the  action  of  a  medium  common  to  all,  and  connect- 
ing the  sensible  with  the  insensible,  in  the  relative  order  of  their 
progressions. 

We  find  a  further  illustration  of  this  fact  in  frictional  action,  for 
«very  one  must  be  aware  that  in  this  process  of  excitation,  sound, 
lieat,  and  light  may  all  be  elicited  at  pleasure  from  the  same  sub- 
stances, simultaneously,  and  by  the  same  means,  and  in  almost  all 
their  gradations.  , 

It  is  certainly  well  known  that  in  sound-generating  or  propagating 
excitements  there  is  no  material  medium  emitted  or  projected  from 
the  sound-giving  substance,  as  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case 
in  the  evolution  of  caloric,  but  that  all  is  simply  undulous  action, 
imparted  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  vibrating  excitements  generated 
on  the  frictional  surfaces,  or  induced  in  substances  by  concussion, 
oaus'mg  an  oscillation  of  their  constituent  molecules. 

When  we  can  thus  have  the  sense  of  sight,  sound,  and  heat  gene- 
rated simultaneously  by  the  same  substance,  and  by  the^  same 
system  of  treatment,  and  an  intermediate  atmosphere  bein'  "  im- 
[Hilsatory  communication  between  the  substance  and  th^        jQ  in 
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tks  oce  cas«,  vkj  csn  ve  d oabt  of  a  ssmikrly  efficient  sob&taooe  being 
aBA^ogieaL.^y  eut«UTe  in  xhc  vih«r?  SureiV  material  action  may 
esKise  the  &e&«e  i^i  ^h\  «-:  jr.i.  ioi  hrAL  And  even  the  electric  shock, 
vhije  vc  ren^'.L  j-er:WiIy  ;:rv:v-La^Iou5  of  the  existence  or  true  char- 
acter of  iLe  subsunof  vhose  sa^cepribnity  for  excited  action  causes 
all  these  kin-jred  p-iec  tt^itlx. 

Were  the  atinosihe.-«,  bv  vh:ch  the  sense  of  sound  is  transmitted, 
pariectly  moiiooless,  ve  shouid  have  no  more  a  faculty  for  the  ap- 
preciatioE  of  its  pri^e:.ce  than  we  cow  have  for  the  insensible  medium 
in  which  the  other  s-'riile  act'ons  are  so  effective.  Sensible  effects, 
as  we  have  said.  car.  «*r.ty  be  caused  by  the  activity  of  substances  of 
some  sort,  whether  in  themselves  sensible  or  insensible,  and  in  con- 
linnous  Ci>r.ne<:-tion.  for  separated  substances  could  not  be  effective  on 
each  other.  Visible  substances,  therefore,  however  remote,  must  be 
io  Qonnectim  with  each  other,  through  the  intermedium  of  invisible 
ones,  and  these  intermediate  substances  must  be  highly  susceptible 
of  receiving  and  communicating  from  one  to  the  other  such  active 
excitations  as  are  tcansferable. 

This  susceptibility  of  a  fluid  for  such  effectively  minute  alternating 
travelets  of  vibration  of  its  affinitive  quiescence  as  could  excite  the 
effects  and  sensations wof  heat  in  all  its  gradations  of  intensity,  can 
only  be  consequent  from  the  high  degree  of  tension  to  which  tho 
substance  is  subject,  together  with  the  force  and  freedom  of  effect  of 
the  eiieifry  of  its  own  ctmstituent  molecules;  and  this  excessive  ten- 
sion foiilvj  be  atftM-trd  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the  compression 
caus«-<]  by  its  depth.  The  susceptir>ility  of  matter  occupying  in- 
terst<tiiar  sj-ace  for  in-stant  oscillation  of  its  atomic  pencils  between 
body  ari'l  ixKly,  howeviT  sjreat  tho  interval  between  theni,  can  only 
be  altri^uta'tjle  to  it'i  total  d<-privation  of  all  energy,  in  place  of  being 
that  en<T«.'<':ic  and  highly  ten-^e  substance  in  and  by  which  nlonc  (as 
we  havr  but  now  seen)  the  undulous  pv  I  sat  ion  of  high  character 
cou!«i  be  i>ro[)agat(Ml.  We  can  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  the 
delicate  j»uisations  of  light  could  overcome  and  operate  on  the  affini- 
tive tension  of  such  a  substance  over  an  extent  so  vast  as  that  by 
which  many  of  the  stellar  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other,  the 
Vi-ry  circumstance  of  the  undulous  vibration  of  a  material  substance 
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M>  necessarily  implying  its  elastic  tension.  We  should  suppose  this 
in  itself  sufficient  for  a  philosophic  mind  to  condemn  the  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  luminous  excitation  over  such  vast  intervals  by 
undulous  action,  even  if  such  action  were  otherwise  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  could  cause  the  phenomena  of  vision  in  all  its  prevalent 
precision.  • 

We  have  seen  that  even  in  this  our  earth's  invisible  envelofJe, 
where  the  tension  is  sufficient  to  make  the  undulatory  excitement 
of  heat  and  electric  pulsation  so  readily  propagable  and  prevalent, 
the  propagation  of  luminous  pulsations  through  its  depths  would  be 
impossible,  only  as  atomic  pencils  oscillating  intermediate  of  its 
constituent  forms. 

How,  then,  could  any  substance  so  intensified  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  undulous  pulsation  so  acute,  propagate  them  onward  through 
depths  so  vast  as  those  between  stellar  bodies,  and  that,  too  (as  it 
would  be),  in  total  disrespect  of  the  affinitive  effectivity  by  which 
such  substances  could  be  made  so  tense  ?  ' 

Without  a  material  connection  we  could  have  no  intelligence  of 
bodies  so  remote ;  but  how  could  we  have  that  connection  unless  the 
intervening  atoms  were  in  contact?  for  were  that  materiality  discon- 
nected or  incomplete,  but  by  the  extent  of  one  atomic  space,  the 
effect  would  be  as  entirely  cut  off  as  though  the  whole  intermediate 
interval  had  been  a  total  blank.  With  a  material  connection  even 
thus  perfectly  continuous,  and  this  materiality  endowed  with  the 
properties  that  are  usually  assumed  to  be  essential  to  matter,  it 
would  be  equally  incapable  of  telegraphing  tidings  from  such  infin- 
itely distant  objects  as  if  it  had  not  intervened  at  all.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  there  is  in  nature  but  one  form  of  effectivity  by  which 
luminous  action  in  the  matter  of  one  body  can  beget  luminous  ac- 
tivity in  the  matter  of  other  bodies,  and  that  is  by  the  instant  oscil- 
lation between  body  and  body  of  the  whole  intermediate  column  of 
atomic  pencils  throughout  its  whole  extent 

The  affinitive  elasticity  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  these  te]e> 
graphing  bodies  being  constantly  impressed  with  luminous  excita- 
tion, caused  by  the  motions  of  their  own  encircling  planets,  are  as 
continually  reciprocating  this  action,  not  only  with  these  encircling 
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bixiios  only  which  induw  h,  but  likewise  with  each  other,  in  evpr^  air- 
nor  of  (Toation.  I'hus  ali  is  put  in  immediate  action  and  neTisr-flUEiic 
tM>iinootiim  with  all,  in  the  interminable  continuation  of  riiTwn 
oxisltMioe. 

'rhi>  os.'i Nation  of  .'lomio  pencils  being  the  only  form  of  ai:rT-T 

thai  ran  i<o  o«»r.tiiiuou<  ho^woon  body  and  body  through  all  dircw. 

and  \\\\*i  ai'TJiMi  oriu'inatinj:  in  a  «Mirce  of  unceasing  perpet :Ar>r. 

must    \>v   [•r»>oi'.  !iv«'  (in   tho  sii*'<tarcv»5  thus  connected)  of  ^t^^ 

sjMvi^w  ••!  ;u  '  \  •! y  that  rakes  plaoo  amonj;  their  constituent  ma::*'. 

\\  o  \\,\\i'  i;  .'idy  ivnitoinplated  how  it  affev^ts  undulous  vibrari'X* 

III  ilic  alKiii  :r\i'  nudluin  botweon  whose  constituent  sphericities  tkes^ 

.'mmK.ii  !tu  I  :  -a I  ions  oi  liiiht  an^  propapted.  they  being  the  orif- 

njiUM>.  ot  .1  1  'ho  I'thor  aoMviiios  in  matter;  there  must  be  an  inr- 

»i».4i\'  iv^i::v»n   hotwivn  thi^  sonse-oxoitirii  substances  of  nature  acd 

ibo  n'u*n>ud..»to  nu^diuni   by  whioh  t hoy  are  represented,  and  thi? 

•  rl.uiv'u  wo  v\»Mxvi>e  to  be  n^adily  rrieeable,  for  we  find  in  certjin 

it«»»vl  •.  .'M*  v»t*  Niii^stan^vs  their  relations  to  be  such  that  sound,  heal 

»!•.«  l>k;l»i   nn\  ;«o  ail  elicited  thmugh  a  very  considerable  range  of 

•nrHx.M  l»\  I'lo  sjinto  moaus,  and  we  may  observe  what  condition^ 

i  (lu«  vMo  4t\'  nsv*;   readily  pnKluctive  of  the  other.     These  seDs^ 

\.     '  /  o   •>•  i-vvi  rot  iHfing  in  immediate  contact  with  our  sensitive 

■ .  \'        .  ,s  *vr  1^  ;:\iioate  a  niodium  through  which  such  pulsatory 

-^  %  *'•   iv  iiMro,  and  whatever  the  precise  character  of 

''•   '  .  \.     r-jj  iv:l'i;i:  ons,  this  medium  must  be  analoffioally 

^^  '•'  "     •    '  V    '%■  r  .vs  are  subieoted  to  pressure  of  contact,  ami 


».!.> 


^    *»\or  oaoh   other,  they  will  so  vibrate  each 
"•'•'   =  "■  »    .  •   *»    ,'  .'wvvi-  r;:;sa:ions  that  excite  the  sensations  of 

'•''       •    '■   *  .  »'      i:i^:  :  a-d  it  is  rt»adily  perceivable  that  these 

•  '''   ^    '        '     •  •     vxv    *'  "ov:<  arx»  in  iho  srraiie  of  pulsation  induced 

■  '    '•     X    •   «.         •■•v^     -v.  A^vi  m^:  ill  any  dillerence  in  the  medium 

'''■'  '"    *'     '  '^  *■' i>   ';v  of*  every  gT-^de  and  character,  ln't  the 

'    *"   '"'^'       ■   -   '^     iv  ror  a'l   the   »^ime;  and  in  son      sub- 

'  "'  •  ^*»'  "•■''*  '**o  «:  N  V  :,*■  o\o::omeni  to  be  so  acute  as  oven  to 
'"  •"  '*«'"*'  ^•  ^'  *x*;!s«;'N  .  .VM  <;^!  ;:•.  the  same  medium  that  vibrates 
il«v  ,mI».  .  .  \x.u  "o-  V  Nv'«o\o:-  viit^i-ent  the  electric  action  mav  be 
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ID  its  efiects  from  any  other,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  for  it  any 
other  source  or  medium  of  effectivity.  We  vshoiild  suppose  it  alto- 
gether conclusive  of  this  common  medium  of  excitability  simply 
to  remark,  that  as  no  unassociated  substances  having  ditfcrt  nt  char- 
acters  could  occupy  the  same  space,  therefore,  if  the  sense-exciting 
mediums  were  different,  we  should  never  find  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity associated ;  hence  this  association  of  these  phenomena  cer- 
tainly proves  that  the  excitable  medium  of  transmission  is  the  same 
for  all.  When  we  are  so  well  convinced  that  it  is  by  the  elastic 
vibrations  of  the  surface  molecules  of  frictional  substances,  caused 
by  a  succession  of  acute  oscillatory  displacements  of  the  affinitive 
forms  constituting  these  substa.v^es,  that  the  pulsations  of  sound  are 
imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  why  should  we  nor.  infer  that  the  heat 
and  light  excitations  evolved  at  the  same  time,  and  so  immediately 
in  association,  should  not  be  imparted  by  the  same  elastic  vibrations 
of  these  surfaces  to  a  medium  with  which  our  sensible  atmosphere 
is  associated,  and  though  insensible  to  us,  yet  intermediate,  contigu- 
ous, and  excitable  by  sujh  oscillatory  action  as  that  which  excites 
the  sound- inducing  pulsations?  In  the  massive  substances  and  high- 
raotioned  journals  of  machinery  every  one  is  aware  that  '  friction 
it  not  prevented  by  lubricating  substances, '  sound,  heat,  and  light 
may  all  be  induced  to  a  very  high  degree;  and  although  the  circum- 
stances  are  here  somewhat  different  than  in  sound-inducifi<:!:  sub- 
stances in  general,  the  exciting  processes  are  precisely  analogous, 
for  in  any  case  such  are  equally  caused  by  an  infinity  of  altern- .Jng 
condensations  and  relaxations  of  the  affinitive  action  of  the  mole- 
cules  forming  the  mass;  and  in  frictional  substances  surface  molocules 
more  particularly  are  made  to  oscillate  over  their  own  spheres  of 
affinitive  relation  or  points  of  affinitive  place;  and  if  these  oscil- 
lations (not  undulations)  can  cause  the  undulous  pulsations  of  sound 
in  the  common  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  the  undulous 
pulsations  of  heat  in  the  more  general  medium  of  excitation,  we 
can  not  perceive  (when  they  become  sufficiently  acute  by  condensa- 
tion) why  they  could  not  excite  the  oscillatory  pencils  sufficient  to 
cause  light  in  this  same  heat-exciting  medium ;  for  in  all  this  we  see 
but  the  most  intimate  association  and  relation  in  these  several  sense- 
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exciticg  TibradoQs^  &I:bc-c:£a  ihere  maj  net  be  at  all  times  anj 
other  s^Dse^xcIung  pulsauons  icdacei  in  association  with  sound- 
giving  v;'jrj::vr.5  in  geceraL  acd  of  vhich  ve  may  name  that  of 
musical  in»in:ments  in  p^r::c-u!:ir.  that  excite  neither  sensible  heat 
or  ligfat. 

Ail  vibrating  action  being  alike  caused  by  the  oscillative  displace- 
ments of  the  constituent  forms  of  vibrating  substances  from  their 
relative  po^itions^  with  their  constant  edfort  at  restoration  to  repose, 
hence  the  particular  character  of  the  excitements  will  depend  much 
upijn  these  elastic  susceptibilities  of  the  exciting  substances;  for  by 
the  disturbance  of  tension  and  mole^^ular  affinity,  whether  that  be 
in  sensible  substances  or  in  the  intermediate  medium,  we  have  all 
the  active  effcctivities  of  nature. 

Finding  this  disturbed  tension  to  be  the  only  cause  of  vibratory 
excitement  or  action  of  any  sort,  in  a  sensible  substance,  it  can  only 
be  communicable  by  imparting  these  vibratory  pulsations  to  an 
insensible  substance  intermediate,  whose  affinitive  tension  is  respons- 
ive to  their  range  of  action,  and  which  occupies  such  intermediate 
spaces  as  are  usually  looked  upon  as  vacuity.  Sound-inducing 
pulsations,  even  of  the  most  acute  character,  are  of  a  low  grade 
compared  with  those  exciting  heat  and  light,  or  with  electric  or 
magnetic  vibrations ;  and  for  these  sound-propagating  pulsations  to 
induce  these  others,  it  is  essential  that  the  insensible  medium  of 
general  prevalence  and  excitability  should  be  affinitively  associated 
with  the  sensible  ingredients  of  our  atmosphere,  for  in  this  com- 
pound association  only  could  such  pulsations  be  propagated  by  those 
that  induce  sound. 

The  reason  why  sound-inducing  excitements  are  not  in  general 
generative  of,  or  associated  with,  those  of  the  other  sense-inducing 
vibrations  is,  because  these  others  are  not  usually  accumulative, 
but  diflused  in  the  atmosphere  or  other  substances  as  soon  as  formed ; 
and  why  the  frictional  vibration  of  massive  substances  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  is,  because  they  are  not  all  so  diffusively 
inipartcd  as  soon  as  induced,  but  penetrate  in  a  great  measure,  and 
condtnse  in  the  all-pervasive  medium  of  excitability  by  which  the 
interstices  of  frictional  substances  are  occupied.     By  a  continuation 
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pf  the  frictional  process,  therefore,  this  condensation  of  vibratorj 
action  becomes  progressively  so  acute  as  first  to  induce  sounds,  then 
heat  in  low  degree,  progressively  increasing  to  the  highest  intensity, 
accompanied  by  light,  because  the  calorific  rays  become  sufficiently 
acute  to  induce  oscillations  of  luminous  character  in  the  medium 
intermediate  of  the  frictional  bodies  and  the  eye. 

It    is   now,  as  we  ]iave   already  noticed,  well   known  that  the 
relative  rate  of  all  the  sound -inducing  vibrations  are,  by  certain 
measures  of  pulsatory  propagation    in    the   common   atmosphere, 
caused  by  first  inducing  a  disturbance  of  the  affinitive  tension  of 
more  solid  substances,  from  whose  hiternal  structure  this  atmos- 
phere is  excluded;  theref(»re  the  vibration  of  the  sounding  sub- 
stances must  be  transferable  to  this  transferring  medium  or  atmos- 
phere from  their  surfaces ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  light  and 
heat  exciting  mediums  when  not  associated  with  the  sensible  atmos- 
phere, for   in   and   through   every    substance  where   the  common 
atmosphere  is  excluded,  it  has  free  and  immediate  access ;  therefore 
although  the  frictional  vibrations  of  massive  substances  are  immedi- 
ately no  more  than  the  measure  of  sound-exciting  pulsations,  which 
are  too  obtuse  for  light  or  heat,  yet  these  being  propagated  internally, 
as  well  as  externally,  from  the  frictional  surfaces,  are  accumulated 
iii  this  common  mediuip,  pervasive  of  all  bodies,  which,  when  not 
associated   with   the   sensible   atmosphere,   is   a   very  susceptible 
Recipient  of  these  pulsations,  but  externally  being  associated  witii 
the  atmosphere,  it  is-  a  less  ready  recipient  and  propagator.     The 
Pulsations,  therefore,  accumulate  in  the  mass  until   they  become 
^cute  enough  to  clause  the  sensations  of  heat  and  light,  even  at  times 
t.o  a  high  degree. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  vibrations  exciting  the  sense  of  sound. 
Heat,  electricity,  and  light,  may  all  be  elicited  from  the  same  sub- 
Btance  and  by  the  same  means,  and  propagated  in  the  same  or 
associate  medium ;  for  although  the  pulsations  generating  sound  are 
insufficient  for  the  direct  production  of  the  others,  still  by  their  rapid 
accumulation  and  condensation  they  become  equal  to  either. 

.Now  that  we  have  demonstrated  the  nature  and  intimate  relation 
9f  all  these  excitements,  with  their  effective  conduct  and  character^ 
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and  the  pre--'«*  Li!urr  Jiai  effi:^iency  of  ihe  ir.vrmediate  and  all- 
pervasive  Tn<?d;jTn  '.n  uhich  ihev  are  rropagaled-  we  must  perceive 
that  the  preva;--nt  iic.i  of  a  matir*':!  enianation  f*i^  in  the  exciting 
Kub^tanc'<->.  a-  a  radiitioc  of  sometr.  ■  s»  Sstanlive,  i*  not  only  Tery 
erroneous,  but  tvec  prep-vsierous  in  .  .f  extreme,  f^hysicists  are 
always  •aikirs  of  the  ra»iiat!on  of  calortrio  flii'.d  into  >pace,  and  of 
the  rari'l  tran«nji<<ion  of  the  electric  fluid  from  place  to  place  by 
mear^  •  f  go*^>.i  «."^»ndu<-ting  medium*  While  altt^ether  opposed  to 
this.  Af  find  frictional  substances  exolvir:g  heat  ?nd  electricity  in- 
dehni-.'-ly.  and  with'-'it  my  dimirsiti*.!!  of  '*\\\k  '  -  ti.  ?er.rivation  of 
a  single  atom  ;  exoe; "  <yh  as  mu  .  -^  ruM-.  '  fT  l  friL-tion,  there  is 
nothing  goes  out  in:  ;>pace  in  sm^h  cr.  -■<  l»ut  the  pulsatory  propaga- 
tions dilfu'^'ng  themselves  in  the  mo  •   .-n  !n  which  th?y  are  induced. 

The  ina--ive  journals  of  machinery  in  ctmslant  motion  may 
evolve  ^ensi'filo  heat  fur  years  without  the  slightest  diminution  of 
bulk  ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  p«^'<itiv^  ncrease  or  sensible  swelling 
every  tiiiK.'  they  give  out  a  greater  «iiir .  tity  than  usual.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  «»up[K)!H»  n  Tnateiial  sii^^tance  could  enlarge  itself  by  a 
dissipation  of  its  own  rn* '.ter.  enla-jcments  being  by  additions,  not 
subtractions. 

Why  substances  enlarge  themselves  kju  ;.icrease  of  temperature, 
is  siniply  b<»<ause  the  additional  calorific  excitement  among  their 
forms  cfia'tiles  tlnse  constituent  molecules  to  add  to  their  circumfer- 
ences tho  more  li«:htly  art'ected  matter  of  which  their  more  quiescent 
compressions  had  deprived  thorn. 

Whatever  f)hil()M.)phers  or  physicists  may  say  or  suppose  to  the 
contrary,  a  material  substance  must  be  a  material  substance,  and 
can  only  be  sensibly  enlarged  or  decreased  by  additions  or  subtrai*- 
tions  of  its  aflinitivejy  constituted  matter  in  contact,  for  there  are  no 
expansions  or  contractions  to  an  ultimate  atom,  or  to  an  infinity  of 
such  in  a;4gregates,  for,  however  constructed,  there  is  no  other  sub- 
stance l»y  which  they  can  be  separated  or  made  to  take  open  order. 
Whatever  may  be  the  forn  itive  character  or  affinitive  constitution 
of  substances,  matter  must  in  all  cases  be  equal  to  bulk,  either  in 
its  sensil)le  or  insensible  quantit'C",  a^:'^  in  their  intimate  and  asso- 
ciate relations. 
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The  idea  so  usually  entertained  of  Repulsive  forces  intervening 
among  material  atoms,  and  ruling  these  relations  in  the  erection 
<jf  substances  into  open  or  close  order,  as  their  condensations, 
expansions,  or  other  conditions  would  seem  to  signify,  is,  certainly, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  most  erroneous  idea  that  can  be  enter- 
tained. 

We  know  the  conditional  quantities  of  substances  are  various, 
those  seeming  the  most  solid  are  only  so  because  containing  the 
most  sensible  matter ;  but  even  in  them  physicists  find  but  a  skele- 
ton frantework  of  so  little  real  substance  or  solidity,  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  tu  imagine  that  were  even  the  whole  matter  of 
the  earth  withoui  pores,  and  perfectly  solid,  it  would  be  no  larger 
than  an  orange;  the  inference  therefore  is,  that  all  substances  are 
80  constructed  as  to  require  but  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  of 
matter  with  niucn  intervening  vacuity,  as  if  Infinite  Wisdom  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  small  means,  and 
constructing  substances  out  of  something  and  nothing,  and  the  last 
infinitely  the  most  prevalent — a  strange  compound  we  should  say. 
Although  we  do  admit  that  Power  to  be  the  most  perfect  economist, 
we  can  not  perceive  wherein  would  be  the  economy  or  consistency 
in  accomplishing  the  scheme  of  creation  by  a  relatively  restricted 
quantity  of  matter  to  the  infinite  extension  and  complexity  of 
means  that  can  not  be  conceived  of,  but  that  are  so  usually  assumed 
to  be  essential  in  fabricating  the  infinity  of  permanent  and  fluctua- 
ting phenomena,  constructed  from  such  a  restricted  supply  of  the 
substantive  materiality  by  which  alone  they  could  be  rendered 
recognizable. 

We  can  well  conceive  of  infinite  Wisdom  efifecting  his  purposes 
with  the  least  possible  means,  but  we  can  not  conceive  of  complex- 
ity in  first  principles.  Nor  without  complexity,  or  even  with,  how 
the  phenomena  of  nature  could  have  been  evolved  with  matter  occu- 
pying any  limited  portion  of  space,  much  less  restricted  to  that 
quantity  which  physicists  and  our  physical  senses  would  have  it  to 
be.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  primary  complications  of  kinds,  qyal- 
ities,  and  conditions,  without  the  contemplation  of  their  determining 
ultimate  and  utter  confusion*    Nor  is  the  unity  of  nature  at  all 
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reconcilable  with  the  scverality  of  such  primary  conditions.  Nor  -^<3t 
would  the  severality  of  such  primary  conditions  be  at  all  reovK  -^^3i- 
cilable  with  the  unity  of  the  Great  Originator. 

How,  we  would  ask,  could  this  Omnipresent  Unity  have  origin-.  _  —  «J- 
ated  this  j)rimary  complexity  with  characteristics  that  could  not  h^  ^fc^ 
of  him  ?  or  if  they  did  not  originate  in  this  First  Cause  of  all  things^  ^^^ 
from  whence  could  they  have  derived  their  being?  If  they  exist  ^assi 
otherwise  than  in  man's  imagination,  they  must  have  had  an  origin;  ^  * 
if  they  exist,  and  had  no  origin,  they  must  be  attributes  of  the  ^«i< 
Eternal  One,  which  we  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  an  impos-  — ^^s 
sibility,  for  he  is  the  perfection  of  unity,  while  they  by  their  con-  —  *tv 
trarieties  are  the  essence  of  severality.  They  could  not  have  been  ^"■'■r 
originated  by  physios,  or  they  could  not  be  the  originators  of  "^'i 
physics;  therefore  it  becomes  evident  of  forces  usually  attributed  -fc*^ 
to  matter,  that  they  could  have  had  no  physical  being. 

But  how  fares   it  with  that  matter  itself?  had  it  that  primary      ''SCJ' 
plurality  of  condition  which  physicists  usually  assume  when  they        '^^* 
tell  of  the  dirtercnt  kinds  of  ultimate  materiality  ?    There  is  certainly       ^''■O^ 
no  possibility  by  which  we  can  conceive  of  kinds  to  this  simple      ^^^ 
substantive  existence  but  as  conditional  attributes ;  such  conditions       ^^ 
being  induced  realities,  they  could  have  had  no  ultimate  or  abstracu     -*-^ 
existence,  the  rule  of  their  order  and  relation  being  a  priori  of  them; 
selves.     It  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  there  could  have  been.ua 
different  kinds  to  the  first  principles  of  things.     Nor  will  it  be  .any 
more  possible  to  conceive  of  this  materiality  as  a  limited  quantity; 
for  it  being  the  only  medium  by  which  sensible  expression  could       — 
have  boon  <;ivon  to  physioal  conception,  it  must  have  been  at  thft 
command   of  the   physical  Originator,  and  be  beiug  omuipresqtit, 
could  have  C(^nuiiandod  it  from  no  remote  quarter,  therefore  beiu^, 
thus  involved  in  liini  as  one  of  his  attributes,  it  could  not  exist  gs^ 
a  partial  produotion.     Now,  can  there  be  any  piipciples  in  nature^ 
more  dtinonstrably  true  than  all  this?     Will  physicists  contemplate- 
their  foioo,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrinal  dogmas  of  the  day?. 
All  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  made  of  ultiipate  matter  jn  its. 
relation  to  ultimate  thought,  is  that  it  was  but  an  atom  infinitely 
multiplied.     All  that  can  be  made  of  the  ultimate  force  attachina 
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to  these  ultimate  numbers  is,  that  it  was  a  unity  in  kind,  but  a 
severality  in  degree,  and  as  every  phenomenon  in  nature  has  been 
Teconciled  by  this  rule,  every  problem  in  nature  must  be  solved  by 
the  same  means. 

Every  phenomenal  fact  in  physics,  all  forms,  conditions,  and  re- 
lations in  substances,  are  readily  reconcilable  with  the  affinitive  com- 
binations caused  by  this  energetic  gradation  of  this  affinitive  force, 
and  we  have  certainly,  this  far  at  least,  traced  its  effect  very  satis- 
factorily ;  and  when  following  out  this  effective  relation  in  sub- 
stances whose  temperature  is  elevated  by  friction,  we  have  found  by 
what  process  the  lightly-effected  enveloping  matter  is  excited  into 
action  by  the  oscillation  of  the  sensible  and  frictional  molecules. 
Though  this  all-pervasive  medium  is  not  recognizable  by  any  of  our 
senses,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  much  affiuitively  constituted  of  mo- 
lecular forms  as  any  sensible  substance  whatever,  and  must  have, 
more  or  less,  an  affection  for  the  substances  with  which  it  is  most 
immediately  associated,  and  the  affinity  for  the  constituent  forms  of 
sensible  substances  makes  them  participate  to  some  certain  extent 
in  its  excitement,  and  surround  themselves  with  its  molecules  in  the 
enlargement  of  their  general  mass,  as  their  points  of  cohesion  are 
agitated  apart ;  and  as  the  sensible  atmosphere  is  excited  into  action 
by  the  vibration  of  musical  instruments,  so  this  insensible  atmos- 
phere is  excited,  into  action  by  the  vibrations  of  the  sensible  con- 
stituents and  excitable  medium  in  the  frictional  substance.  These 
constituents  of  such  substances  being  thus  excited  throughout  their 
whole  internal  structure,  serve  in  some  degree  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  their  cohesive  impact,  and  hence  more  matter  may  be 
affinitively  added  to  the  constituent  molecules,  by  which  the  general 
bulk  becomes  sensibly  increased.  These  frictional  excitements  be- 
ing the  principle  or  only  mechanical  process  by  which  sound,  heat, 
electricity  and  light  may  be  evolved  from  the  same  substances,  and 
W  the  same  means,  are  here  most  conveniently  contemplated  in 
proof  of  their  inf.imate  relation,  and  the  existence,  nature,  and  iden- 
tity of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  propagatable. 

This  analysis  of  the  effect  of  frictional  action  upon  sensible  sub- 
Btanoes  certainly  affords  a  fair  insight  into  the  nature  and  analogical 
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relations  subsisting  among  the  most  important  and  effective  subtil* 
ties  in  the  operations  of  nature.     We  here  observe  .the  process  by 
which  these  effectivities  generate  each  other,  all  being  reflected  by 
planetary  motion  in  that  ever-present  materiality  by  which  all  sen- 
sible matter  is  connected.     Were  the  existence  of  this  fluid  in  and 
about  ;ill  sensible  matter,  together  with  the  intense  pressure  of  im- 
pact to  which  it  is  subject,  any  longer  problematical,  we  certainly 
have  its  full  confirmation  in  the  electric  current,  for  metallic  sub- 
stances are  t'oinid  by  the  sensible  exhibition  of  its  effects  to  contain 
this  eloct"!o  matter  in  one  uninterrupted  continuation  througbout 
their  whole  extent,  however  prolonged  that  may  be,  so  that  it  re- 
turns again  into  itself,  or  is  connected  by  any  suitable  conductor  in 
a  circuit,  as  in  the  telegraphing  wires  now  spreading  their  fibrous 
network  over  the  land,  transmitting  the  excitement  of  matter  and 
mind  almost  as  freely  as  that  of  light. 

Mechanical  action  being  much  too  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  a 
jjrocess  fur  the  propagation  of  this  species  of  excitement,  recourse  is 
had  to  chemical  action,  caused  by  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of  molecular  substances,  whose  affinitive  action  is  induced  by  con- 
tiguity of  metallic  plates  and  acidified  substances. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  intervening  medium  is  so  highly 
susceptible  of  electric  pulsation  as  to  be  at  all  times  charged  with 
it,  being  constantly  agitated  into  action  by  the  oscillatory  pencils 
of  light;  but  this  general  action  is  too  diffuse  and  equalized* to  be 
recognized  as  elect ricity  only  in  its  acx^.umulated  and  condensed 
passage  from  one  situation  to  another, as  exhibited  in  the  lightning's 
flash.  Wiihoiit  a  recognition  of  this  all-pervasive  medium,  we  are 
unable  to  j)trceive  the  process  by  which  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnet  ism  arc  evolved,  and  why  they  become  sensible  and  practi- 
cally clFcctive  at  all.  In  either  case  the  effect  is  consequent  from  the 
conducting  power  of  the  substances,  and,  as  we  have  already^  seen, 
the  ajndenscd  a(jueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  much  more 
ptady  conductor  than  the  same  atmosphere  when  in  a  rarefied  state  ; 
and  thi-^  a(iUcous  matter  becomes  the  transmitting  medium  through 
which  surcharged  excitements,  in  certain  portions  of  the  atmosphere, 
distril  ut«*  themselves  iiito  other  portions  less  electrically  excited. 
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This  is  because  the  electric  medium  is  always  so  affinitively  as- 
sedated  with  the  sensible  atmosphere  that  the  electric  pulsations  are 
less  readily  propagated  than  in  aqueous  substances,  from  which  the 
constituents  of  this  association  are  excluded,  as  is  the  case  with 
metallic  substances  and  other  good  conductors. 

We  see  this  in  the  transmission  of  excitement  by  telegraphic 
wires,  the  texture  of  these  substances  being  such  as  to  render  them 
the  most  ready  receptacles  of  this  fluid,  unassociated  with  any  other 
aeriform  substance  of  sensible  qualities ;  so  that  any  circuit  of  wire 
or  other  such  suitable  conductor,  however  prolonged,  if  returned 
again  to  itself,  is  found  to  be  a  ready  transmitter  of  electric  excita- 
tion, but  not  by  propagating  the  electric  impulsions  with  such 
rapidity  along  the  medium  contained  in  the  wire,  but  in  so  many  for- 
ward impulsions  of  the  whole  column  of  the  electric  fluid ;  that  not 
being  affinitively  bound  to  the  metal,  or  to  any  other  substance, 
must  have  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 

The  practical  application  of  such  impulsatory  action  being  in  a 

^"^en  positive  direction  from  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  whole  fluid 

oontained  in  this  continuous  circuit  is  made  to  feel  the  impulsions 

through  its  whole  length,  as  so  many  projections  or  pushings  forward 

o€"  the' whole  continuous  circuit.     This  is  the  process  in  telegraphing 

dispatches,  and  the  reason  why  it  can  not  be  continued  when  the 

<^v^le  is  incomplete  or  imperfect  is,  because  the  force  of  these  im- 

P^xlsions  is  insufficient  to  urge  the  electric  fluid  forward  over  the 

interval,  or  the  place  where  it  is  in  affinitive  association  with  the 

^^olating  atmosphere ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  general  pressure  (by 

^^Wch  this  electric  fluid  is  rendered  so  excitably  tense)  would  be  so 

^^luable  as  to  oppose  the  forward   motion  of  any  pencil  of  its 

t^^icles  not  in  continuous  connection;  for  if  all  were  equal  and 

^ '^penetrable,  there  could  be  no  place  of  less  impact  into  which  they 

^uM  flow. 

^nduloQS  pulsations  in  difluse  radiation  are  more  or  less  prop- 
stable  in  this  medium,  whatever  may  be  its  affinitive  connection 
^th  other  matter ;  but  the  displacement  of  the  substance  itself  is  an 
*W)lute  impossibility,  unless  in  a  continuous  circle,  and  in  infinitely 
*^  projections,  as  in  the  conducting  wire  ^  for  the  constituent 

16 
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• 
equability  of  this  substance  itself,  and  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the 

pressure  to  which  it  is  subject,  renders  it  all  so  perfectly  alike  that 
nothing  can  induce  a  change  of  place  nor  a  place  to  which  it  oould 
be  urged,  unless  when  in  affinitive  relation  with  other  matter,  such 
as  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  they  all  being  in  affinitive  solution  with  this 
electric  ocean  ;  it  would,  in  this  associate  manner,  and  no  other,  be 
subject  to  displacement,  progressive  motion  being  otherwise  an  im- 
possibility, save,  as  we  have  said,  round,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
forward  in  a  continuous  circuit. 

This  form  of  circuitous  excitement  being  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  diffiisibility  of  electric  pulsations  propagated  in  this 
medium,  is  induced  by  special  and  particular  circumstances,  favor- 
able for  such  form  of  action ;  for  the  impulsions  in  such  case  are 
propagated  in  a  given  direction,  instead  of  being,  as  is  usual,  dif- 
fusely radiant  from  the  source  of  excitation.  When  an  unobstructed 
circuit  (by  the  intermedium  of  the  metallic  wire)  is  formed  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  its  unassociated  condition,  it  is  thereby  the  most 
susceptible  of  excitement,  and  however  intensely  compressed,  the 
slightest  impulsatory  force  will  necessarily  induce  in  it  undulous  ex- 
citations ;  and  those  being  propagatable  only  in  one  direction,  every 
condensed  impulsion  forward  in  this  direction  during  the  excitement 
leaves  its  equivalent  relaxation  behind,  thus  giving  to  one  end  of 
this  continuous  circuit  of  fluid  molecules  an  opportunity  of  as  many 
impulsatory  advances  on  the  other's  forward  motion,  there  being  in 
reality  no  separation  or  detachment  of  the  fluid  column  at  the  point 
acted  upon,  but  simply  a  series  of  forward  impulsatory  excitations 
of  the  whole  pencil  of  electric  molecules.  Were  not  the  electric 
ocean  under  intense  and  equable  compression,  it  could  not  pulsate 
the  acute  electric  excitement  at  all,  more  particularly  these  forward 
motions  of  the  whole  fluid  column ;  for  were  the  medium  more  lax, 
the  exciting  force  would  make  it  penetrate  itself  (if  we  may  so  speak), 
so  that  the  compressive  impulsions  would  become  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct, to  their  total  extinguishment  in  a  short  time. 

The  fact  that  these  circuitous  excitements  suffer  but  little  if  any 
diminution  in  this  respect,  is  conclusive  of  the  high  state  of  com- 
pressive tension  to  which  this  substance  is  subject,  and  being  under 
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ti&B  flame  impact  in  the  wire,  as  well  as  in  every  other  substance  in 
€>r  on  the  earth,  the  same  equal  parallel  must  give  the  same  equal 
pressure  anywhere  in  or  round  the  world,  otherwise  electric  excite- 
ment would  not  thus  act  round  a  continuous  circuit,  but  would  be 
speedily  dissipated,  or  find  its  way  into  that  space  which  presented 
the  least  resistance. 

Finding  this  substance  so  connectedly  occupying  a  metallic  wire 
throughout  the  greatest  possible  lengths  and  the  finest  threads,  we 
must  conclude  the  molecular  texture  of  such  wire  to  be  favorable 
for  the  isolation  of  Uiis  substance  from  affinitive  association  with  any 
gaseous  matter  whose  effects  would  disqualify  it  for  the  propagation 
of  telegraphic  excitement. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  that  more  especial  activity  of  this  vast 
oeean  in  the  production  of  excitements,  although  in  itself  of  an  iden- 
Ileal  character,  is  productive  of  very  dissimilar  phenomena.  We 
have,  in  its  general  diffiision  by  the  continual  but  unequal  action  of 
the  sun,  its  constant  and  steady  expression  in  the  pulsation  of  the 
magnetic  needle;  but  in  this  general  magnetic  action  no  light  is 
elicited,  except  in  its  occasional  accumulation  at  the  poles,  causing 
the  northern  or  polar  light. 

We  have,  in  its  condensed  transit  from  one  stratum  of  atmos^^ere 
to  another,  its  sensible  expression  in  the  most  vivid  lightning,  and  at 
times  in  other  sensible  indications.  We  have  its  chemical  and  seas- 
ide evolutions  in  a  circuit,  not  only  as  an  expression  of  this  mode 
of  action,  but  as  the  transmitter  of  man's  thoughts  in  perfect  obe- 
dience to  his  will.  But  in  this  gentle  and  manageable  exhibition  of 
its  energy  no  luminous  excitement  is  induced. 

We  have  likewise  frictional  electrictity  (of  whidi  the  Leyden  jar  is 
a  well-known  example),  readily  imparting  shocks  and  giving  oat 
luminous  sparks.  All  these  difierent  exhibitions  of  energy  are  in- 
doced  by,  and  are  the  efiect  of,  pulsatory  excitement  in  this  all-per* 
vasive  substance,  which  in  a  quiescent  state  could  effect  nothing. 
And  although  the  sensible  effects  are  so'dissimilar,  the  characteristiofl 
of  the  inducements  are  identical,  for  only  one  species  of  activity  can 
be  propagated  in  it,  and  this  is  by  a  pulsatory  disturbance  of  its 
elastic  tension  or  quiescent  state,  and   its  compressive  effort  con- 
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tftantly  causing  an  equable  distribution  of  such  disturbing  action,  and 
a  final  restoration  to  rest.  This  disturbing  action,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, takes  effect  in  the  form  of  miniature  compressions  and  relaxa- 
tions of  elastic  force,  these  distributing  themselves  in  a  progression 
of  undulous  wavelets.  Now  this  is  not  very  likely  to  cause  the 
electric  effect  along  a  continuous  wire,  or  other  conductor,  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  for  no  vibratory  pulsations  can  possibly  flow  out 
from  their  source  of  excitement  with  such  rapidity  of  motion  and 
such  acuteness  of  action  to  such  distance,  and  return  again  to  that 
source,  as  the  telegraphic  action  along  the  wire  is  found  to  do. 

We  find  in  every  other  instance  fluid  susceptibilities  are  such  as 
will  receive  pulsatory  impressions  of  the  most  acute  character,  with- 
out returning  upon  the  place  where  they  are  propagated.  And  we 
can  not  see  how  the  fluid  pervading  the  wire  should  be  such  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Surely  pulsations  might  be  propagated  in  this  fluid  at  least 
equally  well  when  in  a  conducting  substance  as  in  any  other,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  are  so  propagated,  and  these 
conductors  permitting  their  impulsatory  pulsations  in  but  one  direo- 
tion,  as  induced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  metallic  plates  and 
acids.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  conducting  circuit  c^omplete, 
the  compressive  propulsions  excited  into  action  by  the  molecular 
activity  of  the  acids  and  metals  in  effecting  an  affinitive  transforma- 
tion of  these  substances  must  be  in  that  direction,  and  when  so,  and 
the  circuit  unbroken,  in  place  of  them  propagating  themselves  in  the 
ii.sual  way  in  the  fluid  in  general  diffusion;  the  whole  column  of 
fluid  in  the  conductor  is  thereby  induced  forward  with  as  many 
pulsative  propulsions,  so  that  in  place  of  these  excitements  being 
impulsatory  propagations  in  the  fluid,  they  are  pulsatory  propul- 
sions of  the  fluid  itself  round  the  unresisting  circuit.  This  is 
because  of  this  fluid  being  so  compressively  tense  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  further  compressible,  so  that  pulsatory  excitements  in- 
duced in  any  part  of  this  circuitous  continuity  causes  the  cir- 
cuitous motion  of  this  unobstructed  fluid  more  readily  than  its  agi- 
tation into  undulous  excitement.  Analogous  to  this  would  be  a 
circuitous  tube  perfectly  full  of  water,  which  is  likewise  a  substance 
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Considered  almost  incompressible,  suppose  in  this  aqueous  circuit  a 
Ti>eta11ic  disk  of  the  size  of  the  tube  were  inserted,  any  propulsion 
of  this  plate  would  immediately  affect  the  forward  motion  of  the 
"Airhole  fluid  column,  and  were  any  impulsatory  action  induced  on 
this  dividing  disk,  such  would  equally  affect  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  tube.  But  this  aqueous  and  positively  inert  sub- 
stance is  in  this  case  but  a  poor  representative  of  the  electric  me- 
<3ium  when  occupying  a  conductor  with  its  infinitely  excitable 
susceptibilities. 

The  light-inducing  pencils  oscillating  between  body  and  body, 
'^irhich  we  have  already  considered,  much  better  represents  this  mo- 
t;ion  of  the  electric  fluid  with  but  this  difference,  that  the  luminous 
pencils  are  oscillatory  propagations  from  body  to  body,  while  these 
^ectric  pfopulsions  are  continuous  in  one  circuitous  direction  ;  when 
tills  connection  is  broken  by  but  a  slight  interval,  and  the  exciting 
csaase  still  continued,  the  vibratory  pulsations  are  induced  in  the 
fluid  itself,  until  it  may  become  so  overcharged  with  this  excitement 
mn  to  burst  through  the   interval  occupied  by  the  disconnecting 
medium,  in  which  case  it  often  sensibly  manifests  itself  by  exciting 
^lie  oscillation  of  light-inducing  pencils  and  the  exhibition  of  sparks ; 
iiat  when  the  circuitous  connection  and  excitement  are  both  con- 
Cinued,  the  propulsions  force  round  the  electric  fluid  contained  in 
the  conductor,  and  produce  a  minutely  intermitting  forward  motion 
«if  the  fluid  itself;  the  reciprocating  waves  of  laxity   being  least 
vesicant,  afibrd  a  corresponding  series  of  partial  inc  ompressions 
into  which  the  waves  of  greater  tension  thus  formed  must  fall,  con- 
sequently causing  intermitting  forward  motions  of  the  fluid  itself. 
We  And  that  without  this  circuitous  connection  of  this  fluid  in  a 
medium  for  which  it  has  no  affinity,  chemical  action  can  not  go  on 
with  the  same  freedom  among  the  acids  and  metallic  plates  of  a 
lottery,  because  the  chemical  affinities  have  not  in  themselves  force 
sufficient  to  overeome  the  usual  pressure  that  surrounds  them,  and 
therefore  can  not  act,  because  a  revolution  among  constituent  mole- 
cales  of  existing  conditions  requires  more  room  than  they  can  make 
iar  themselves,  while  so  much  pressure  is  acting  on  them  from 
•tery  quarter*     But  the  force  which  could  not  generate  vibratory 
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action  under  such  surrounding  pressure,  might  be  sufiknent  to 
produce  intermittent  motion  in  an  unresisting  medium.  Analogous 
to  this  is  the  well-known  fiict  that  steam  is  formed  under  a  much 
less  temperature  when  relieTed  from  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that 
It  is  only  formed  at  all  by  being  in  a  measure  relieved  from  general 
pressure  by  calorific  excitation.  While  chemical  action  between 
acids  and  metallic  plates  is  only  productive  of  this  delicate  and 
manageable  form  of  electric  effect,  so  long  as  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  poles  of  the  battery  and  a  constant  agitation  or  action 
of  the  connecting  fluid  thereby  kept  up,  we  find  electricity  can  bo 
generated  in  condensed  quantities,  and  retained  for  some  time  in  the 
exciting  locality  when  the  circuit  is  not  complete ;  this  is  because 
the  electric  fluid  is  so  associated  in  molecular  affinity  with  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  as  very  much  to  impair  its  excitability,  or, 
rather,  its  transfusibility,  and  is  consequently  a  less  ready  recipient 
or  propagator  of  pulsatory  action ;  this  action,  therefore,  crowds 
itself  in  a  condensed  form  where  the  elastic  fluid  is  least  aflinitively 
attached  to  other  matter  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  however 
much  condensed  in  this  manner,  it  is  seldom  appreciable.  But  the 
instant  a  circuit  is  formed  with  a  proper  substance,  it  is  felt  and  ex- 
tinguished ;  in  other  words,  the  equability  of  pressure  and  excite- 
ment is  restored  by  the  unassociated  fluid  flowing  forward  and 
closing  up  the  alternating  depressions  of  pressure;  so  there  is  no 
longer  any  appreciable  action.  This  vibratory  rush  forward  upon  a 
partial  disconnection  where  atmosphere  intervenes  will  elicit  sparks, 
because  it  is  there  partially  obstructed  and  condensed.  Shocks, 
likewise,  are  the  effect  of  high  and  extensive  condensation,  when  act- 
ing  upon  an  imperfectly  conducting  substance,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  will  notice  hereafter. 

We  have  noticed  the  general  processes  of  electric  action,  but  as 
the  fluid  is  prevalent  in  every  thing  and  associated  in  multifarious 
forms,  the  modifications  of  its  action,  even  when  they  manifest 
themselves  to  the  senses,  Cim  not  be  strictly  calculated  in  all  their 
relations.  And  so  susceptible  of  delicate  action  is  this  electric  me- 
dium in  some  of  its  associations,  that  we  are  very  much  disposed  to 
infer  that  the  human  mind  is  indebted  to  its  agency  in  the  invasion 
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of  the  nervous  tissue  for  its  susceptibility  in  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting impressions. 

The  outward  impressions  being  induced  by  outward  vibratory 
action  we  can  easily  understand,  and  its  responsive  effect  upon  the 
electric  fluid. in  the  nervous  tissue.     But  its  internal  excitement  by 
volition  of  the  will  may  not  be  so  readily  comprehended,  although 
the  analogous  effect  confirms  the  fact  of  their  identity ;  and  in  reality 
there  is  but  little  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  mind  can 
affect  the  fluid  into  vibratory  action,  than  there  is  in  conceiving 
how  vibratory  action  should  affect  the  mind.     However  this  may 
be,  it  must  be  here  observed,  that  although  the  mind  can  make  this 
fluid  its  physical  agent  in  the  organized  mechanism  with  which  it  is 
associated,  the  fluid  being  in  itself  a  material  substance  is  no  more 
the  intielligent  principle  than  is  the  foot,  or  any  other  member  of 
^he  organized  machine.     So  modified,  indeed,  are  the  excitements  in 
this  all-pervading  fluid,  that  they  can  equally  rend  a  mountain  or 
-move  a  muscle  by  the  volition  of  mind,  and  still  the  substance  is  in 
itself  so  obscure  as  hardly  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  of  its  preva- 
lence or  character.     So  modified  are  even  its  sensible  excitements, 
that   they   pass    through   all   the    heat-generating   pulsations    into 
every  species  of  electric  or   magnetic   exhibition,  the   sai^ie   sus- 
ceptible  and  unseen   fluid   being   the  grand   source   of   all   such 
phenomena,  and  which  well  accounts  for  their  associate  relations. 
To  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  excitation  which  produces 
heat  and  that  which  evolves  electricity,  and  even  light,  we  have  but 
to  consult  frictional  analysis ;  we  shall  there  find  in  some  instances 
that  the  same  substances  and  the  same  fVictional  action  will  elidC 
both  orders  of  phenomena.     Sensible  electrics,  as  amber,  glass,  eta, 
will  evolve  heat  and  electricity  at  the  same  time,  because  this  fluid 
is  so  infinitely  susceptible  of  responding  to  every  modification  of 
excited  action. 

These  substances  are  electrics,  because  their  structural  economy 
and  molecular  affinities  are  such  that  friction  effects  a  more  minute 
displacement  of  their  particles  relatively  than  in  other  bodies.  These 
reciprocatory  displacements,  by  the  passing  of  one  surface  over  an- 
other while  under  pressure,  innpart  to  the  propagating  fluid  resident 
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t 
in  them  that  order  of  excitement  which  becomes  sensible  electriettj', 

while   substances  in   general   whose  structural  affinities  admit  of 
more  lengthened  displacements  under  frictional  action  evolve  heat 
more  freely,  because  the  vibrations  are  much  more  obtuse,  to  whidi 
modified  condition  of  excitement  the  fluid  responds,  producing  beat 
And  in  an  affinitive  association  with  our  atmosphere  we  find  it  sensi- 
bly responsive  to  the  calorific  order  of  pulsations  more  particularly, 
and  not  so  much  to  the  more  delicate  electrical  action.     This  excit- 
able fluid,  resident  in  frictional  substances,  is  often  at  first  only  agi- 
tated into  pulsations  which  are  productive  of  sound ;  but  not  parting 
with  them  so  fast  as  they  are  generated,  they  condense  and  aocumn- 
late  upon  each  other  in  the  frictional  substance,  until  they  are  su^ 
ficient  to  excite  heat,  and  even  light ;  and  there  being  a  mutual  par- 
ticipation of  this  order  of  action  between  our  sensible  atmosphere 
and  this  insensible  substance,  heat  may  be  induced  for  any  continu- 
ous length  of  time,  even  with  considerable  intensity,  without  any 
special  emission  of  materiality  from  the  heated  substance  whatever. 
These  sensible  and  insensible  atmospheres  and  invasive  fluid  are 
so  mutually  reciprocal  of  each  other's  action,  that  no  diminution 
of  temperature  will  be  perceptible  in  any  substance  by  exhaustii^ 
it  of  its  sensible  atmosphere.     And  as  respects  the  insensible  and 
invasive  atmosphere,  it  beirg  the  only  power  by  which  structural 
formations  arc  affected,  and  their  conditions  sustained,  there  is  no 
power  by  which  any  substance  or  any  place  can  be  exhausted  of 
this  matter.     Temperature,  therefore,  is  but  the  sensible  expression 
of  the  activity  of  the  insensible  matter  resident  in  substances  from 
which  the  common  atmosphere  may  be  excluded,  and  must  be  more 
or  less  communicable  by  affinitive  relations  with  other  substances, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  different  effijcts  upon  different 
substances.     The  affinity  of  this  fluid  for  some  substances  is  so  light 
as  to  be  so  abrogated  by  contiguity  with  electric  currents,  as  that 
the  fluid  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  made  to  act  magnetically.     Now, 
in  this  case,  we  perceive  it  requires  but  little  force  to  disturb  the 
usual  affinity  of  these  substances,  a  good  proof  of  how  little  the 
fluid  in  the  wire  has  to  prevent  its  electric  propulsions  in  telegraph- 
ing.    This  magnetic  action  induced  in  the  iron  will  continue  for  a 
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ooDsiderable  time  on  its  own  account  before  the  affinity  of  the  iron 
for  the  resident  fluid  will  overcome  its  action. 

By  and  through  this  all-prevalent,  highly  compressed,  and  excit- 
able fluid,  it  will  now  be  evident  that  we  have  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity resident  and  abiding  in  every  form  and  substance,  sensible 
and  insensible ;  let  but  the  conditions  be  favorable  for  the  order  of 
excitements  peculiar  to  either,  and  it  will  be  instantly  and  irresistibly 
evolved.     Now  what  shall  we  say  after  contemplating  this  beautiful 
and  simple  economy  of  nature,  and  conti-asting  it  with  those  hypo- 
thetical  systems  and  notions  that  usually  prevail  on  this  subject, 
with  their  far-fetched  ideas  of  emissions,  transmissions,  and  radi- 
ations into  space,  and  receptions  from  the  sun  and  stars  of  some 
sort  of  calorific  substance,  of  which  our  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
lonng  80  much  as  to  have  been  refrigerating  down  from  incan- 
^eaoence  into  a  temperature  to  which  no  one  can  guess  how  low  it 
may  yet  descend.     This  and  the  electro  and  magnetic  currents  as- 
sumed to  be  traversing  space  and  planetary  masses,  with  all  the 
xneasures  of  velocity  attributed  thereto,  and  all   this  under  some 
peculiar,  mysterious,  and  unexplained  system  of  dynamical  law,  of 
^^rhich  the  sun  is  assumed  to  be  the  grand  source  and  battery  for 
originating  and  projecting  these  fluids,  which  are  so  transferable, 
^^th  all   their  negative,  positive,  and  polarizing  peculiarities,  all 
^18  b  certainly  so  evidently  absurd  as  not  to  serve  for  one  moment 
against  these  truthful  processes  of  nature  that  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  teach.     Surely  these  deductive,  systematic,  incontrovertible, 
and  inevitable  facts,  that  present  themselves  in  the  order  we  have 
\Msa  contemplating,  will  contrast  so  favorably  with  the  inconsist- 
ent, inconclusive,  conflicting  speculations  hitherto  adopted,   as  to 
attain  for  this  system  a  triumphant  decision  in  its  favor. 


chapter  $t\itn. 


Chemical  Nature— Change  from  Fluid  to  Solid— Crystala—Expanaion  of  Seoaible  Bodies— At- 
mocpherc — Caloriflo  Excliemenl— AlMurdity  of  Kepulsion — Combustion— Unity  of  Law. 

Now  having  traced  the  creative  process  thus  far,  we  will  see  how 
it  will  develop  itself  in  the  gr^at  laboratory  of  chemical  nature,  and 
iu  the  production  of  the  various  forms,  kinds,  and  characters  which 
are  usually  considered  to  be  chemical  elemeiks,  and  the  origin  or 
root  of  things.  All  the  conditions  of  matter  subject  to  physical  in- 
spection or  analytical  scrutiny  arc  to  be  (as  we  have  more  than  onoe 
shown)  regarded  as  but  some  of  the  expressive  terms  of  a  great 
series  of  forms  upward  and  onward  from  what  are  really  the  essence 
of  things  to  the  aggregations  of  solar  systems.  The  formative  affin- 
ities being  everywhere  alike,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  the  mat- 
ter un  which  they  were  acting  being  alike  without  degree,  it  could 
not  have  been  that  there  were  any  variety  in  the  structural  economy 
of  ultimate  forms  or  their  configuration,  for  such  would  imply  pro- 
gress in  physics.  The  ultimate  molecules  having  most  energy 
would  in  the  order  of  things,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constitute 
themselves  centers  for  a  new  series  of  associate  forms,  constituted  of 
those  in  greater  proximity  to  them,  they  being  the  nucleuses  around 
which  these  other  forms  would  arrange  themselves  spherically,  and 
in  strata  decreasing  in  ponderosity  outward  from  these  several  cen- 
ters. This  process  of  construction  for  first  forms  and  compound 
forms  must  have  continued  and  remained  the  same  while  matter  wa3 
aggregating  and  retained  its  fluidity,  from  initial  magnitudes  to  the 
concentration  of  solar  and  planetary  masses,  because  what  ruled  the 
first  must  necessarily  have  determined  the  last,  as  nothing  new  could 
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have  been  introduced  further  than  could  be  efTeotcd  by  progressive! j 
aggregating  combinations  of  matter  and  energy.  Equal  energy  at 
equal  distances  from  common  centers  must  have  been  the  rule  for 
the  disposition  of  matter  in  all  substances,  whether  as  initial  forms 
or  solar  fabrics ;  and  if  there  are  now  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  re- 
spects the  disposition  of  matter  round  planetary  masses,  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  its  constant  effort  to  reduce  itself  to  this  rule,  as  is 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  when  disturbed  by 
any  cause.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  only  in  seeming,  the 
disobedience  being  caused  by  some  other  induced  force  opposing 
this  general  effort. 

The  most  formidable  of  all,  and  indeed  the  fundamental  source  of 
all  obstacle  to  this  general  effect  is  what  it  imposes  on  itself  by  the 
intensity  of  its  own  pressure,  caused  by  this  very  effort  at  equaliza- 
tion round  a  common  center.  Having  found  this  pressure  to  be  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  nature,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  we  shall  continue  to  hold  it  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  all  that  are  to  follow,  for  we  shall  find  without  its  in- 
strumentality the  other  operations  of  nature  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  energy.  This  pressure  is  inevitably  consequent  from  aggre- 
gated accumulations  and  combined  energy  of  the  mass  being  directed, 
us  it  were,  to  a  focal  point  situated  in  the  center  of  the  whole. 
Thin  direction  of  aggregated  energy  would  impose  pressure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  energy  of  the  incumbent  mass,  not  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  composing  the  mass,  for,  as  we  bef<jro  stated,  there  must  be 
equal  quantity  for  equal  bulk,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  with  the 
energy  resident  therein. 

It  may  not  be  improper  again  to  observe  hero  that  this  compresa- 
i%'e  energy  would  necessarily  dispose  the  matter  to  which  it  is  espe- 
cially attached  in  strata  of  equal  grade  round  this  same  focus  (par- 
ticularly in  absence  of  any  abstracting  cause)  at  precisely  the  same 
distances,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
forms  at  equal  gravitating  grades  by  having  equal  and  associating 
affinity  ;  and  this  would  remain  so  long  as  the  molecules  were 
spherical  globules  of  fluid  construction.  But,  as  observation  prove:», 
this  is  not  their  present  condition :  we  must  direct  our  inquiries  to  what 
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has  brought  about  this  great  change  from  fluid  to  solid  substance. 
And,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  there  would  have  been 
much  matter  which  could  not  have  continued  in  the  fluid  condition  i 

in  which  its  molecules  were  formed,  because  of  this  great  pressure,  ^ 

particularly  those  of  largely  compound  character;  for  those  under 
great  compression  would  be  unable  by  their  own  constituent  aflinities  j 

to  retain  their  spherical  proportions  or  relations ;  for,  as  an  inevitable  ^ 

cpnsequcnce  of  the  pressure  of  fluid  spheres,  their  external  stratums  « 

of  most  lightly  affected  matter  would  be  forced  into  angular  posi- 
tions, or  such  as  would  on  aggregations  of  solid  sphericles  be  their  -" 
interstitial  vacuities.  Another  consequence  of  this  pressure  would 
be,  that  much  of  the  most  gravitating  matter  could  not  have  been  re- 
tained under  this  density  of  impact  at  all,  but  must  have  been  ejected 
outward  to  where  it  could  more  aflinitively  assimilate  and  associate 
with  that  of  its  own  grade.  This  pressure  upon  spherical  forms,  by 
displacing  much  of  their  exterior  matter,  and  deranging  their  spheric- 
ity, would  so  much  abrogate  the  affinitive  equilibrium  of  their  struc- 
tural relations  as  that  their  nucleus  forms  of  most  energy  would, 
by  the  force  of  their  affinity  for  each  other,  relinquish  their  spherical 
adjustments  round  their  sub-molecular  centers,  and  again  form  them- 
selves in  affinitive  relations  with  such  centers  in  lines  of  greatest 
force  and  least  resistance,  thus  forming  crystalline  needles  connecting 
centers  by  points  of  contact.  We  must  observe  here,  that  in  the 
fluid  substances,  particularly  in  early  times,  conditioned  for  this  pro- 
cess, all  parts  would  not  be  equally  subject  to  simultaneous  trans- 
formation of  this  sort,  because  of  there  being  great  variety  in  the  size, 
force,  and  composition  of  the  constituent  molecular  sphericities. 

Therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  solidification,  those  molecular 
forms  in  the  fluid  mass  that  were  the  most  energetically  affected, 
would  so  affinitively  operate  upon  each  other  as  to  disturb  their 
former  fluid  arrangements,  and  form  them  into  lines  or  pencils 
agreeable  to  the  most  affinitive  action,  constituting  thereby  crystal- 
line needles,  radiating  and  ramifying  by  points  of  infinitesimal  attach-' 
ment,  and  leaving  the  less  energetic  forms  with  which  they  had  been 
spherically  associated  to  form  new  orders  of  social  relation  in  the 
intermediate  spaces.     These,  again,  in  their  turn,  w'ould  likewise 
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l>eoome  subject,  in  their  most  affected  forms,  to  further  solidificatioD, 
so  soon  as  pressure  accumulated  sufficient  and  quiescence  prevailed. 
This  process  of  solidification,  by  the  construction  of  crystalline 
needles,  would  continue  to  progress  while  pressure  continued  to 
accumulate  sufficient  to  reduce  the  less  and  less  energetic  molecules 
to  this  solid  state,  for  all  matter  having  energy  sufficient  to  make  it 
susceptible  of  solidity,  under  the  existing  pressure,  would  thereby 
be  forced  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  solidifying  structure.  The 
molecular  forms  of  such  a  substance,  in  which  energy  and  pressure 
were  insufficient  to  reduce  to  the  solid  condition,  would,  by  the 
composition  of  their  affinitive  and  associate  forces,  compel  the  more 
energetic  matter  to  project  itself  in  an  infinitely  complicated  tissue 
of  crystalline  network,  attaching  by  infinitesimal  points  of  contiguity, 
from  between  which  the  compressive  fluid  of  which  we  so  much 
speak  would  be  excluded,  and  by  its  pressure  externally  to  these 
points  of  contact  it  would  make  them  cohere  with  that  force  of  con* 
Uguity  which  characterizes  solidity,  and  which  is  usually  called  the 
attraction  of  cohesion. 

Now  this  fluid  matter,  insusceptible  of  solidification,  intervening 

and  surrounding  all  such  forms  as  are  disposed  in  crystalline  needles, 

W'e  may  assume  to  exist  in  every  substance  (however  solid  it  may 

seem),  forming  by  far  the  largest  quantity,  and  that  which  we 

recognize  as  porosity  or  vacuity ;  but  it  must  be  regarded,  as  in 

truth  it  is,  a  very  important  condition  of  matter,  without  which  the 

Sensible  parts  of  substances  could  not  be  what  they  now  are.     For 

to  this  fluid  and  its  intense  pressure  are  we  indebted  for  solidity  in ' 

mxij  form,  fluidity  being  the  primary  or  first  condition  of  matter  as 

the  rule  of  its  state,  to  which  solidity  is  the  exception,  being  a  meager 

skeleton  framework  of  solidity  by  outward  compulsion,  and  not 

Yesident  in  the  particles  solidified,  but  altogether  extraneous,  and 

the  result  of  the  gravitating  energy  of  every  atom  of  a  mass  seeking 

to  place  itself  on  the  common  center  of  that  mass,  and  would  be 

otherwise  than  solid  were  it  not  for  this  constraint.     Now  as  this 

occupancy  of  one  center  by  all  is  an  impossibility,  the  center-seeking 

force  must  make  all  operate  as  a  pressure  incumbent  on  all  such 

matter  as  is  inferior  in  position.     We  have  seen  that  the  sensible  or 
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solid  portion  of  our  globe  must  be  in  but  a  very  small  proportiim 
to  that  which  constitutes  its  invisible  but  inost  effective  quantity, 
or  entire  bulk,  in  which  we  can  bo  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  presih 
ure  by  which  the  solid  or  skeleton  framework  of  sensible  substanoet 
is  secured  and  made  sensible. 

The  recognized  porosity  of  the  most  solid  substances,  and  the  per 
vndibility  of  this  insensible  matter  being  such  as  it  really  is,  there 
oan  be  no  particles  attaching  in  points  or  crystalline  needles  in  any 
substance  to  which  it  will  not  apply  in  force  of  pressure  proportional 
to  the  attaching  surfaces,  altogether  superseding  any  necessity  for 
cohesive  attraction,  special  or  particular.  We  have  here  a  force  con- 
sequent from  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  things  to  which  all 
orders  of  solidity  may,  without  question,  be  attributed. 

Cohesive  attraction,  as  an  attribute  of  matter,  has  always  been  a 
very  unaccountable  thing,  but  not  so  that  cohesibility  which  is  the 
effect  of  this  all-pervading  force.  Cohesion  being  a  condition  of 
circumstances,  very  well  accounts  for  any  of  its  fluctuating  effects, 
and  the  force  which  is  its  cause  being,  to  some  certain  extent, 
affected  by  circumstances,  will  admit  of  all  its  modes  of  action  with- 
out the  polarizing  and  repelling  forces  so  generally  attributed  to 
matter. 

When  any  substance  very  solid  or  in  forcible  connection  has 
been  rent  or  fractured,  physicists  are  confounded,  because  on  readjust- 
ment of  parts  and  application  of  pressure  adhesive  restoration 
could  not  he  obtained  ;  but  this  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise when  we  admit  the  prevalence  of  this  subtile  fluid  with  its 
intensity  of  pressure,  for  we  shall  then  no  longer  expect  to  expel  it 
by  pressure  from  between  what  were  the  connecting  points  of  the 
fractured  surface.  This  circumstance  alone  is  a  strong  evidence  of 
tho  prevalence  of  this  pervasive  medium,  and  of  pressure,  and  its 
being  the  effective  agent  both  of  the  cohesion  which  holds  the  body 
together,  and  the  repulsive  force  that  prevents  the  reunion  of  their 
fractured  parts. 

All  other  forces  which  are  usually  regarded  as  chemical  can 
only  be  considered  as  effective  under  this  pressure ;  for  to  whatever 
extent  their  affinities  are  effective,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  the 
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operation  of.  this  force.  We  see  with  what  facility  the  cohesi- 
bilitj  of  matter  is  accomplished  by  this  all-pervading  pressure, 
mnd  we  likewise  see  the  impossibility  of  cohesion  taking  effect 
on  fractured  surfaces,  for  points  of  contact  can  not  be  made  to 
exclude  this  insinuating  substance  of  such  subtility  that  must 
intervene.  A  reconstruction  of  connecting  molecules  must  be  the 
only  mode  by  which  fractured  surfaces  can  be  again  permanently 
united,  and  this  must  be  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  by  the  ' 
formative  effect  of  molecular  affinity. 

The  nucleus  matter  of  our  globe  being  under  vast  compression 
would,  as  we  perceive  from  the  evident  facts  of  the  case,  begin  to 
solidify  first,  for  by  the  denudation  and  expulsion  of  its  least  gravi- 
tating molecules  by  this  pressure,  it  would  become  reduced  to  a 
aemi-fluid  or  liquid  condition,  and  this,  by  becoming  further  com- 
pressed,  would  be  forced  to  a  reconstruction  of  its  own  molecular 
associations,  as  exemplified  in  the  crystalline  disposition  of  nucleus 
molecules,  as  above  noticed.  Only  a  small  portion,  and  that  of  the 
most  energetic  matter,  could  assume  crystalline  forms ;  much  the 
greater  part,  therefore,  would  occupy  the  interstices  among  the 
solids,  and  these  interstitial  forms,  on  their  rejection  by  their  former 
central  associates,  would  satisfy  their  affinities  by  the  formation  of 
new  orders  of  molecular  association  among  themselves,  retaining 
still  the  full  perfection  of  their  fluidity.  This  process  of  solidifica- 
tion, in  its  most  unmixed  character,  would  evidently  begin  its 
operations  at  the  earth's  common  center  of  gravity,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  pressure  there,  and  the  greater  energy  of  subjugated 
matter,  likewise  the  expression  or  expulsion  of  unassimilating  sorts. 
But  this  solidifying  action  would  progress  from  thence  outward, 
^hile  there  continued  to  be  accessions  of  pressure  sufllicient  or  com- 
pressed matter  susceptible  of  solidification  under  tlie  pressure  super- 
imposed. 

Now,  with  no  other  Qpnsideration  but  the  simple  effect  of  gravity 
and  pressure,  we  find  ourselves  deducing  a  system  of  things  which 
does  not  now  prevail ;  for  while  we  find,  by  this  process,  a  certain 
amount  of  our  earth's  matter  would  be  transformed  from  its  fluid 
vtate  into  that  of  the  solid,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  fully  satis- 
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fied  that  the  surface  termination  of  this  solidity  would  be  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance  from  the  center  of  the  great  solidifying 
sphere ;  for  by  the  rule  of  equal  energy,  at  equal  distance,  for  the 
disposition  of  matter  in  the  construction  of  a  sphere,  equal  solidity 
at  equal  distances  would  as  certainly  ensue.  Observation  proves 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  as  we  find  at  the  earth^s  surface  great 
inequality  ;  but  on  further  consideration  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied 
that  this  does  not  disprove  the  general  rule  of  spherical  equality. 
Rather  from  this  very  fact  of  inequality  of  surface  we  infer  that  our 
globe  could  not  have  obtained  its  present  magnitude  by  accession  of 
matter  in  such  states  of  fluidity  as  would  have  enabled  gravity  to 
effect  its  distribution  agreeable  to  this  general  rule. 

This  departure  from  the  effect  gravity  would  have  in  the  distri- 
bution of  fluid  matter  would  become  more  and  more  marked  as 
the  earth  received  contributions  from  space  of  matter  constantly 
undergoing  its  own  constituent  transformations  to  solidity,  and 
thereby  becoming  less  and  less  manage-able  the  longer  it  was  left  to 
continue  this  isolated  action.  The  consequence  of  all  this  would  be 
to  cause  a  progressive  accumulation  (upon  the  solidifying  surfaces) 
of  molecular  matter  in  every  modification  of  its  constituent  charac- 
ters. There  would  be  accumulated  such  structural  forms  as  were 
uiiassimilating  with  and  expurged  from  both  the  solidifying  and 
instcrstitial  matter  of  the  earth's  nucleus,  together  with  that  cjerived 
from  coalescing  substances.  The  great  effect  of  all  this  would 
finally  bo,  that  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface  there  would  be  accumu- 
lated c\cry  variety  of  molecular  constituents  that  had  not  assimi- 
lated themselves  with  massive  and  solid  fornvations,  and  thus  were 
-left  to  affiliate  in  chemical  combinations  with  each  other,  exterior  to 
this  solidifying  surface.  We  have  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  when  we  get  down  to  those  formations  which  were 
not  exposed  to  atmospheric  or  aqueous  action  during  solidification, 
we  there  find  chemical  products  less  plenty  as  structural  conditions 
are  more  simple.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  ev^n  at  the  surface 
of  the  primary  granite,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  mechanico- chemical  strati- 
fications of  rock,  many  of  whose  constituents  are  not  traceable  to 
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the  granitic  matter  at  all,  but  seem  as  if  they  must  have  obtained 
their  matter  subsequently,  and  from  some  other  source.  At  least 
there  are  but  few  of  the  chemical  constituents  to  be  found  in  the 
granite  rock  of  the  present  day,  and  our  deductions  determine  their 
position  to  be  near  the  termhiating  surface  of  solidification,  where 
they  would  be  more  particularly  available  for  the  furtherance  of 
organic  action. 

Philosophers  inform  us  that  the  matter  for  the  strata  composing 
the  earth's  crust  was  derived  from  the  degradation  of  granitic  rocks, 
or  purged  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  so  agreeable  to  this, 
and  being  altogether  unaware  of  any  other  way,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  chemists,  physicists,  and  philosophers  of  all  kinds,  should  con- 
template this  as  the  only  source  of  substances  existing  above  the 
granite,  and  that  chemical  properties  should  be  assumed  to  have 
such  a  derivation,  by  the  action  of  forces,  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
save  their  assumed  adequacy  to  bring  them  forth  and  place  them 
where  they  are,  whether  inclosed  in  rocks,  resident  in  caverns,  com- 
posing organic  forms,  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

Now  to  us  this  is  perfectly  incomprehensible,  this  rising  of  such 
masses  of  matter,  in  reversion  of  its  own  gravity,  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  piling  themselves  up  in  such  ponderable  super- 
strata as  now  constitute  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  certainly  a  mon- 
strous conception,  equaled  only  by  the  kindred  idea  "that  the 
abrasion  of  granite  should  go  on  below  what  would  be  to  it  a  pro- 
tecting coat  of  its  own  outspread  matter,  until  it  had  heaped  over 
itself  the  great  depth  of  strata  for  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  fur- 
nished the  material."  I^ow,  when  such  ideas  can  be  entertained  of 
the  sources  of  superimposed  matter,  there  can  be  nothing  too  ab- 
surd for  credulity  ;  hence  the  accounting  for  the  various  properties 
and  conditions  of  matter  indeducible  from  granite,  by  assigning  them 
a  source  in  that  same  miraculous  reservoir  of  physical  fecundity, 
situated  somewhere  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  sent 
up  to  its  surface  by  forces  of  undefined  and  unknown  character, 
about  whose  operations  we  are  so  often  entertained. 

The  system  we  here  present  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  we  have  developed  it  sufliciently  far  to  find  that  chemical  eon- 
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ditions  and  constituents  of  every  known  denomination,  as  well  ai 
all  other  things,  must  have  originated  in  unity,  and  are  therefore 
but  secondary  qualities  of  varied  molecular  formation ;  and  so  far 
as  abstract  matter  is  concerned,  we  can  not  see  why  it  could  not 
have  been  made  to  take  either  of  the  molecular  forms  that  chemical 
affinity  calls  fur;  it  being  in  itself  perfectly  passive,  every  condition 
subsequently  assumed  must  be  an   induced  condition,  and  every 
form  a  fabrication,  hence  the  constituent  molecules  of  every  sub- 
stance are  each  a  fabricated  combination  of  such  preceding  forms. 
Certain  it  is,  the  constituent  matter  of  every  sensible  substance 
(whether  considered  elementary  or  otherwise)  may  have  been  the 
constituent  matter  of  any  other  substance  under  different  orders  of 
affinitive  and  other  circumstances,  therefore  susceptible  of  trans- 
mutation.    Although  we  have  determined  that  the  energy  imposed 
upon  atoms  can  by  no  possibility  be  again  abrogated,  still  the  forms 
such  atoms  may  have  assumed  can  not  be  considered  equally  inde- 
structible, much  less  their  combinations;  for  on  the  same  principle 
that  atoms  of  unequal  energy  would  form  themselves  into  sphericles, 
these  unequal  sphericles  could  reconstruct  themselves  into  other 
globular  forms  after  the  manner  of  the  first,  and  the  resultant  sub- 
stance would  be  as  the  circumstances  of  structural  formation  might 
determine ;  therefore  we  may  safely  assume  that  if  substances  are 
furmiitively  subject  in  any  manner  to  existing  circumstances,  their 
matter  must  be  susceptible  of  metamorphosis  on  a  change  of  such 
circumstances;  and  although  art  may  have  been  unable  to  reduce 
many  of  them  to  more  primary  conditions,  the  energies  of  nature 
may  not  be  equally  inadequate,  for  with  her  we  assume  there  are 
circumstances  both  of  reduction  and  metamorphic  reconstruction  of 
any  observed  species  of  matter;   for  surely  when  the  compound 
molecular  constituents  of  substances  can  be  sufficiently  operated 
upon  by  disintegrating  forces,  the  reduced  molecules  would  be  at 
liberty  to  reconstruct  themselves  in  such  other  forms  as  conditions 
and  circumstances  might  dispose,  so  that  they  may  again  present 
themselves  in  a  very  different  condition.     But  as  the  same  circum- 
stances uniformly  produce  the  same  results,  we  see  that  however 
effectually  art  may  decompose  many  of  the  substances,  she  can  not 
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•o  efiectoally  or  permanently  change  the  order  of  affinitive  forces ; 
and  when  she  does  not,  the  same  operative  circumstances  would  cer- 
tainly again  produce  the  same  structural  formations  as  at  first.  But 
when  nature  produces  such  a  reduction  in  her  ordinary  processes,  ic 
is  because  the  circumstances  have  changed,  and  that  she  requires 
eonie  of  the  molecular  ingredients  for  the  fabrication  of  some  other 
species  of  matter  then  in  proeess  of  production  under  this  new 
order  of  circumstances,  which  species,  lilce  all  the  rest,  must  bo  in 
the  regularly  fabricated  order  of  sphericles.  The  evident  facility 
^Krith  which  she  can  metamorphose  some  of  her  combinations  should 
satisfy  us  of  her  general  transmuting  abilities,  and  more  particularly 
in  all  such  substances  as  are  evident  to  the  senses. 

We  certainly  can  not  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that  mankind 
<5an  have  got  hold  of  any  of  the  matter  in  that  paVticular  condition 
of  its  materiality  wherein  it  makes  part  of  its  Maker,  or  as  it  was 
^ivith  him  in  the  very  inception  of  physics  as  a  coeternal  attribute 
of  his  own  diaracter,  and  from  which  ail  sensible  conditions  must 
bive  originated.    The  interval   is  so  vast   between  what  can   bo 
physically  apprehended  of  matter  by  the  creature,  and  its  primordial 
condition  as  an  attribute  of  the  Creator,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  any  experimental  inspection  by  man  of  its  primordial  character. 
Sut  while  this  inconceivable  interval  unquestionably  exists,  there 
can  in  reality  be  no  interval  in  the  infinity  of  forms  and  conditions 
^y  which  these  two  extremes  are  connected ;  and  as  a  partial  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  we  have  the  microscopic  organisms  occupying 
intermediate  positions  in  this  seeming  void. 

Experimental  chemists  undertake  with  much  confidence  to  tell 
what  are  the  constituent  properties  of  substances  in  general,  but  we 
question  whether  they  can  analyze  the  molecular  fluids  which  flow 
in  the  veins  of  these  monadical  forms,  or  the  components  that  cause 
their  nervous  susceptibilities.  By  microscopic  powers  of  vision  these 
have  become  sensible  organic  individualities,  but  of  what  are  the 
molecular  infinitesimals  of  which  they  are  constructed?  These 
miniature  organs  and  fluids  are  surely  as  much  erected  by  the  rudi- 
mental  forms  of  matter  as  those  of  the  greatest  magnitudes  can  be, 
for  any  congeries  of  atoms  in  the  abstract  would  be  altogether  in- 
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elastic,  and  so  without  the  required  tension  by  which  life  could  be 
induced,  sustained,  or  made  eiTectlve.     Chemical  analysis  can  be 
available  or  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  discover  what 
are  the  sensible  constituents  of  sensible  substances;  but  this  process 
will  never  enable  us  to  fathom  the  profundities  of  nature,  so  far  an 
to  find  in  recognizable  substances  the  roots  of  things,  or  the  first 
forms  that  matter  would  necessarily,  assume  under  the  influence  of 
imposed  energy.     We  must  regard  sensible  forms  as  entirely  differ- 
ent from  matter,  unrestricted  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  attach- 
ing afRnitics,  and  under  no  pressure  whatever,  for  in  such  case  do 
forms  would  be  of  a  sensible  character.     We  have  already  contem- 
plated the  elTect  of  these  atomic  affinities  in  the  construction  of  strat- 
ified spherical  forms,  embracing  constituents  of  different  degrees  of 
energy,  and  their  reconstruction  into  analogous  forms  of  various 
grades.     Hut  on  the  construction  of  these  molecular  forms,  and  their 
aggregations  into  constantly  increasing  spherical  masses,  would  be 
all  that  the  diversified  energy  of  matter  in  atoms  could  directly  cfi*ect. 
Had  no  other  influence  been  induced,  matter  would  have  remained 
about  as  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is 
though  it  had  never  been  acted  upon  by  energy ;  for  this  insensible 
fluidity  is  certainly  not  now  the  condition  of  matter  in  which  the 
visible  operations  of  nature  are  conducted.      The  aspect  of  nature's 
incipient  process  requires  our  very  particular  consideration,  for  while 
we  find  what  the  affinity  of  atoms  must  have  directly  effected,  we  as 
certainly  find  that  this  direct  effect  here  terminates.     For  any  thing 
further  than  this,  therefore,  some  adequate  means  must  have  been  ori- 
ginated, and  that,  too,  of  snflieient  force  of  character  to  reduce  forms 
fabricated  by  this  very  allinity  of  atoms,  which  is  in  itself  the  fountain 
of  all  ft)ree;  and  from  this  source,  therefore,  must  be  deduced  all  the 
powers  over  matter  that  are  now  so  prevalent;  for  we  find  many 
conditions  that  the  attractive  affinity  of  atom  for  atom  could  not 
alone  directly  or  effectually  determine.     From  this  original  root  of 
all  power,  therefore,  we  have  not  only  the  construction  of  all  matter 
into  spherical  forms,  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  generation 
of  a  foree  lit  le  less  effective  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  the  affini- 
tive action  of  atoms  on  each  other ;  for  this  affinitive  energy,  while 
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immediately  constructing  forms,  would  at  the  same  time  be  aggre- 
gating them  together ;  now  this  it  could  not  possibly  do  without  im- 
posing pressure  upon  the  inferior  forms  of  the  aggregating  substance 
conformable  to  the  energetic  quantity  aggregated  over  ihem.  Now 
when  we  contemplate  the  accumulated  quantities  in  solar  and  plan- 
etary masses,  we  perceive  the  pressure  upon  their  nucleus  matter 
must  be  enormous,  and  must  have  vast  influence  in  determining  the 
relative  condition  of  things  and  the  disposition  of  phenomena.  Wc 
have  already  contemplated  its  solidifying  effect  upon  the  nucleus 
frirms  of  the  matter  composing  the  mass  of  our  earth,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system  ;  we  have  seen  how  effectually  it  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  cohesive  attraction ;  and  we  shall  as  certainly 
perceive  that  it  will  equally  supersede  the  necessity  for  special  or 
final  forces  of  any  character,  whether  cohesive,  repulsive,  chemical, 
electrical,  or  polarizing. 

Without  this  force  of  compression,  physical  nature,  to  our  senses, 
vrould  have  remained  a  nonentity.     We  have  already  demonstrated 
chat  without  this  pressure  upon  solar  and  planetary  masses,  there 
cx>uld  have  been  no  light,  and  without  light  all  nature  would  have 
^een  locked  in  lifeless  inactivity.     Therefore  we  have  in  this  great 
^uid  important  power,  and  its  medium  of  pressure,  the  source  of  all 
^uitivity,  and  likewise  the  cause  of  all  solidity.    Hence  from  this,  and 
the  direct  affinity  of  atoms,  we  shall  deduce  all  the  general  process 
Mbr  all  the  relations  and  conditions  of  matter,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
«r  gaseous,  active  or  quiescent.     However  superfluous  it  may  seem, 
^e  will  here  say  that  all  phenomena  in  nature  are  expressive  of  the 
activity  or  motion  among  that  matter  which  originated  or  propagated 
them.     The  necessity  for  this  remark  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  often  reminded  (in  discussion  on  the  subject)  that  such  phenom- 
ena as  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  are  Induced  in  sensible  substances  by 
their  being  invaded  by  other  quiescent  substances  of  greater  tensity, 
whose  assumed  presence  it  is  supposed  induces  such  phenomena. 
These  ideas  are  erroneous,  for  matter  when  still  must  be  totally 
unaflective  either  upon  substance  or  sense.     All  the  activity,  there- 
fore, upon  any  solar  or  secondary  mass,  that  is  not  the  immediate 
;  of  gravity,  must  be  caused  by  the  excitement  of  an  inflnity  of 
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miniature  modincation  in  the  cnm pressed  conditions  of  that  i 
ible  fluid  by  which  they  are  respectively  enveloped  and  invaded,  or 
the  effect  of  such  excitt'ment  upon  the  sensible  matter  of  the  substance 
it  invades. 

We  have  deduced  the  effective  operations  of  this  fluid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  we  find  these 
phenomena  are  not  in  any  respect  induced  by  the  transmission  or 
reception  of  any  fluid  substance  from  one  body  to  another,  but 
simply  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  a  substance  always  equally 
present,  and  pervading  all  sensible  forms,  and  whose  elastic  tension 
renders Jt  peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  vibratory  excitement  which 
causes  such  phenomena.  We  have  likewise  observed  under  what 
circumstances  this  fluid  and  this  force  have  become  the  solidifying 
principle  by  which  matter  receives  its  sensible  character;  and  we 
have  no  other  source  from  which  to  deduce  the  transformation  or  chem- 
ical metamorphoses  to  which  substances  are  subject  in  their  various 
decompositions  recompositions,  and  modifications,  for  without  this 
compressive  fluid,  and  its  elastic  susceptibility  for  high  excitement, 
all  matter  would  be  motionless  as  death.  And  although  w^e  are 
unable  to  witness  directly  its  formative  character,  or  the  process  of 
its  activity,  still  we  find  compensation  for  this  in  the  &ct  that  the 
unrestricted  order  of  action  is  perfectly  analogous,  whether  for  large 
or  for  small  bodies,  or  for  sensible  or  insensible  substances ;  fluiJ 
matter  will  assume  spherical  forms,  either  for  the  construction  of  a 
molecule  or  a  solar  mass,  and  from  this  determination  of  matter  to 
form  itself  into  gl(>i)ules  constructed  of  strata,  decreasing  in  energy 
from  their  centers  outwanl,  we  can  safely  calculate  on  any  construc- 
tion, however  minute  or  extended. 

Sensible  substances  can  only  he  susccptiVile  of  expansion  by  en- 
largement of  their  constituent  molecules  individually,  and  their 
enlargements  can  only  be  aflected  by  their  erecting  round  themselves, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  own  innate  affinities,  strata  of  less  eff*ective 
forms,  which  are  always  ready  for  such  service  so  soon  as  favoring 
^circumstances  serve ;  thus  we  perceive  how  substances  enlarge  them- 
selves without  the  agency  of  any  force  antagonistic  to  atomic  aflinity, 
and  which  physicists  call  repulsion.     Suppose  a  substance  is  expanded 
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from  its  most  concentrated  condition  many  hundred  or  even  thou- 
sand tiroes  its  former  bulk,  it  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  mate- 
rial expansibility  to  say  that  some  invisible  fluid  has  been  intruded 
among  its  particles,  for  the  expansion  of  the  invasive  fluid  would  be 
just  as  inexplicable.  Nature  can  have  no  need  of  any  of  these  trans- 
ferable and  fluctuating  fluids,  so  long  as  the  purposes  they  were  sup- 
posed to  accomplish  can  be  brought  about  by  the  formative  associa- 
tion of  the  sensible  with  the  insensible  matter,  ever  equally  present 
and  ready  for  such  aflinitive  action,  and  of  which  no  space  can  be 
vacated. 

Thus,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  most  effective  forms  of  some  sub- 
stances enlarge  themselves  when  relieved  from  the  common  atmos- 
pheric pressure  M^hich  precluded  such  aflinitive  enlargements;  and 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  again  admitted,  we  And  their 
formative  forces  are  thereby  made  to  yield,  and  a  reduction  to 
former  conditions  takes  place.  This  is  a  simple  process,  but  still  it 
is  effectual,  and  may  be  calculated  upon  as  inevitably  consequent 
from  the  aflfinities  of  graduated  forms. 

Our  common  atmosphere  is  an  aggregated  infinity  of  such  forms, 
whose  nucleus  molecules  are  all  we  can  appreciate ;  they  associate 
round  themselves  the  less  effective  constituents  of  that  substance  in 
which  they  are  suspended ;  of  some  certain  portion  of  this  they  may 
be  denuded  by  any  access  of  the  usual  pressure,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  atmosphere  or  other  substance  of  which  they  are  the 
ounstituents  may  be  so  compressed  that  the  residue  is  made  to 
assume  the  liquid  character.  We  perceive  that  these  compressed 
molecules  would  at  once  enlarge  themselves  by  a  resumption  of 
their  atmospheres  or  lighter  exterior  forms  when  again  relieved 
from  this  extraordinary  pressure ;  and  when  any  space  is  vacated 
of  any  portion  of  sensible  atmosphere,  we  find  the  molecules  of 
that  which  is  led  will  enlarge  themselves  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
space  equally.  This  susceptibility  of  our  atmosphere  and  all  other 
gaseous  substances  to  condensation  and  expansion,  is  what  is 
usually  called  their  elasticity ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  elasticity 
in  matter  itself,  we  perceive  the  elasticity  consists  in  the  affinitive 
oonditions  of  substances,  either  as  a  resumption  of  quiescence  from 
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disturbed  molecular  association,  or  a  deprivation  and  resumption  bj 
their  constituent  molecules  of  such  exterior  forms  of  lightly  affin- 
itive nmtter  that  they  could  not  retain  under  certain  pressure. 
This  facility  of  the  constituent  molecules  of  a  substance  to  resume 
the  (H»nditions  fr(»ni  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  impulsive  or 
other  forces  is  really  what  constitutes  their  elasticity ;  compression 
does  not  consist  in  forcing  the  particles  of  matter  into  greater  prox- 
imity, hut  in  pressing  out  that  which  is  the  most  lightly  affected 
against  the  affinitive  forces  by  which  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance thus  reduced.  Hy  the  dissolution  of  sensible  substances 
much  of  their  matter  is  constantly  escaping  into  the  atmosphere 
and  intermingling  with  it.  But  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  thai 
this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  suspension  of  one  form 
of  matter  in  another,  for  the  affinities  that  could  effect  such  diffusion 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  assimilation,  either  by  the  radicles 
of  the  reduced  substance  erecting  around  themselves  (by  the  force 
of  their  own  affinities)  atmospheres  of  assimilating  enlargements,  or 
by  becoming  merged  in  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  invaded 
substance;  for  did  they  not  immediately  acquire  more  intimate 
relations  than  is  usually  imagined,  those  substances,  lighter  than 
the  air,  would  bo  forced  to  ascend  so  far  above  the  lower  stratums, 
that  they  would  be  lost  to  the  earth^s  surface  altogether,  while 
those  of  greater  specific  gravity  would  remain  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  those  lighter  than  themselves.  Observation  shows  us  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  we  find  hydrogen  gas,  a  substance  n\any  timet 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  does  not  ascend  far  above  the  earth's 
surface  unless  excluded  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a 
balloon. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  constituent  molecules  of  this  or  any  other 
Rubst4Uice,  when  mingling  with  atmospheric  forms,  are  more  than 
likely  to  lose  their  identities,  their  dissolution  being,  as  we  may  say, 
almost  inevitable,  from  their  free  exposure  to  the  assimilating  afiin- 
ities  by  which  they  would  be  surrounded.  Thus  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen,  although  much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  would  not 
rise  above  atmospheric  forms,  because  the  force  of  such  forms  would 
be  able  at  once  to  appropriate  them.     The  sensible  matter  of  the 
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atmosphere  would  have  a  much  greater  aflTinitive  preference  for 
much  of  the  sensible  matter  of  other  substances  suspended  therein 
than  it  could  have  for  the  insensible  matter  by  which  its  forms  are 
usually  surrounded,  at  least  so  far  as  to  cause  a  revolution  in  its 
constituent  molecular  erections.  The  forms  of  \vhi(rh  the  molecules 
c»f  invading  substances  were  constructed  when  thus  exposed,  may 
even  to  a  great  extent  separate  themselves  and  assume  other  affin- 
itive places  around  the  nuclei  of  atmospheric  forms,  for  as  their 
gravitating  and  affinitive  powers,  so  would  their  places  be. 

The  discovery  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  separate 
gases  proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  its  separability,  and 
because  these  gases  have  not  been  further  divisible,  is  not  evi- 
dence of  any  thing  but  our  incapacity  further  to  analyze.  Although 
we  can  not  perceive  or  determine  the  constructive  character  of  these 
recognized  constituents,  that  is  no  reason  we  should  decide  that  they 
have  none ;  were  they  really  ultimate  materialities,  how  could  they 
by  any  simple  mixing  of  themselves  constitute  an  atmosphere  so 
unlike  either?  their  combinations  could  not  take  place  as  they  do, 
without  the  metamorphoses  of  their  molecular  forms  from  what 
they  are  when  considered  as  simple.  Why  does  a  little  solid  or 
appreciable  matter  make  such  an  amount  of  these  gases?  Or  in 
what  does  the  bulk  of  our  atmosphere  consist  if  it  contains  no  more 
matter  than  is  admitted  to  belong  to  these  two  simple  components? 
By  what  expansive  force  are  these  component  particles  kept  from 
coalescing  in  virtue  of  their  gravitating  affinities,  unless  these  affin- 
ities were  effective  in  the  erection  of  less  energetic  matter  around 
themselves?  If  not  so,  why  does  not  this  force  at  once  reduce 
them  to  coalescent  solidity?  the  idea  so  usually  entertained  of 
molecules  being  attractive  at  sensible  distances  and  repellant  at 
insensible  distances,  is  utterly  untenable,  and  worse  than  nonsense. 
These  problems  do  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution  on  the  usually 
recognized  principle,  that  the  actual  matter  composing  any  sub- 
stance is  measurable  by  its  ponderosity.  Agreeable  to  this  rule, 
we  should  find  there  is  only  about  a  fifteen  thousandth  part  as  much 
matter  in  a  given  space  of  the  atmosphere  as  in  the  same  bulk 
of  gold. 
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The  idea  that  only  portions  of  space  are  occupied  with  matter  at 
all,  and  that  such  are  occupied,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  » 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  errors  tiiat  ccmid  have  ever  beset 
physical  research,  as  so  many  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of 
nature  are  only  determinable  by  a  very  different  condition  of  ma- 
teriality, which  resolves  itself  into  the  circumstance  of  the  sensible 
or  recognizable  matter  of  all  gaseous  or  other  substances  being  but 
the  base  or  nucleus  forms  for  their  constituent  sphericities,  and  these 
constructed  of  forms  by  the  affinitive  rule  of  equal  distance,  equal 
energy.  By  this  we  have  all  the  essentials  for  the  most  perfect 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  any  other  gaseous  substance,  and  all  beauti- 
fully comprehensible  l)y  the  conception,  not  of  material  quantity 
(that  being  in  all  cases  alike),  but  of  the  differences  of  material 
energy,  that  being  the  ruling  law  for  all  conditions.  Though  we  find 
the  atmosphere  enlarging  its  volumes  by  means  of  heat,  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  intrusion  of  any  calorific  substance  into  its  midst  in 
the  manner  that  is  usually  supposed,  or  that  any  more  matter  has 
been  forcibly  introduced  among  its  molecules,  by  which  it  has  been 
expanded.  What  really  takes  place  is  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
atmospheric  sphericles  to  enlarge  themselves  aflinitively  by  partially 
relieving  their  affinitive  energy  from  the  pressure  of  impact,  through 
the  undulous  agitation  induced  in  their  own  forms,  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  calorific  excitement  generated  in  that  compressive  fluid 
in  which  they  themselves  are  suspended.  Were  it  not  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  atmospheric  molecules  among  the  matter  of  this  fluid,  we 
can  not  see  why  the  ponderable  atmospheric  particles  would  not  at 
once  precipitate  themselves  to  the  earth's  surface  in  obedience  to 
her  common  gravitating  attraction ;  for,  opposed  to  this  common 
attraction,  were  there  not  a  nuitual  affinity  of  forms  and  a  mutual 
affinity  of  a  formative  character  among  matter  in  contiguity,  there 
could  be  no  atmosphere  at  all.  What  may  we  suppose  to  take  place 
in  any  substance  where  ponderable  substances  are  suspended  in  such 
as  are  less  so?  certainly  something  more  than  a  diffuse  suspension, 
for  that  could  not  be  in  itself  sufficient ;  and  nothing  less  than  an 
effective  reconstruction  of  the  combined  whole  could  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  most  ponderable ;  and  nothing  short  of  this 
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formative  action  could  even  causo  such  equable  diffusion,  as  we  see 
often  taking  place,  at  all. 

But  when  we  consider  the  earth's  vast  envelope  of  insensible  but 
highly  compressive  matter  affinitively  associating  itself  with  a 
sensible  base,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  construction  of  our 
utmosphere,  or  that  of  any  other  substance,  however  etherealized 
Iroin  t)ur  powers  of  observation,  and  even  without  any  sensible  base, 
why  it  might  not,  by  the  formative  affinities  of  its  own  matter,  as 
well  construct  as  perfect  a  substance  as  any  now  palpable  to  our 
senses.  All  matter,  with  any  energy  at  all,  when  favorably  circum- 
stanced, will  exercise  that  energy  in  the  construction  of  forms,  the 
fabrication  of  substances,  or  the  metamorphc»sis  of  molecules,  and  all 
must  necessarily  have  some  effect  in  the  general  disposition  of 
things  agreeable  to  circumstances,  which  are  even  thus  caused  to 
be  infinitely  variable. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  totally  repudiate  thd  idea  of  different 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  same  bulk  ;  we  hold  it  to  be  everywhere 
equal  in  quantity  but  unequal  in  energy,  and  the  difference  of  sub- 
stances  to  consist  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  sensible  and 
insensible  with  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  associated,  for  by  this  inequality  of  energy  we  have  all  the 
modifications  of  material  substances.  , 

Agreeable  to  this  formative  system,  therefore,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  when  the  atmosphere's  constituent  sphericals  are  by 
any  means  compressed  beyond  the  usual  rate,  their  exterior  forma 
will  be  forced  from  their  affinitive  relations,  hence  the  globules  will 
thereby  be  reduced,  and  the  substance  of  which  they  were  the  com- 
ponents made  to  occupy  a  less  space ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  usual  pressure  is  by  any  means  relaxed,  the  forms  will,  in  the 
same  ratio,  enlarge  themselves  by  affinitive  additions  to  their  ex- 
teriors. This  partial  relief  from  the  usual  pressure  is  given  by  the 
relaxed  alternations,  furrows,  or  depressions  of  calorific  wavelets 
excited  in  the  associate  fluid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  applicable  to 
any  fluid  as  a  cause  of  expansion.  All  the  elasticity  of  expansions 
or  condensations  in  any  substance  consists  in  the  deprivation  and 
resumption  of  the  exterior  matter  of  their  constituent  forms,  while 
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a  dissolution  or  decomposition  amounts  to  a  disintegration  of  tbe 
forms  thorn sflves. 

Thus  wo  ihid  nil  tho  goneral  facts  and  processes,  causes  and  con- 
sequenoos,  of  tho  forinative  character  and  conduct  of  our  atmos- 
phere, which  we  may  consider  one  of  tho  great  laboratories  of 
nature  in  which  any  kind  of  matter  in  solution  may  become  as^timi- 
lated,  nioditiod,  metamorphosed,  or  transmuted  into  the  radical  con- 
stituents for  some  other  very  diifcrcnt  substance,  so  as  to  supply 
what  may  be  wanted  in  the  active  and  changing  economy  of  nature, 
for  the  construction  of  her  infinity  of  products;  for  we  must  be 
aware  that  tho  atmosphere  has  in  all  ages  furnished  a  great  part  of 
the  food  for  plants  and  animals  without  becoming  at  all  exhausted. 
It  must,  tlurefore,  have  the  faculty  of  fecundating  replenishment,  or 
from  whence  all  the  matter  constantly  extracted,  particularly  car- 
bonace<»us  matter,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  abstracted  from 
thence  and  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  coal,  carbonaceous 
limestone,  or  other  strata,  in  very  great  abundance.  We  do  not 
acquiesce  in  the  assumption  that  all  this  vast  accumulation  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  constituted  a  part  of  the  primeval  atmosj)hore,  and 
of  which  that  great  envelope  is  now  divested.  But  from  what  it 
necessarily  lias  furnished,  we  can  not  see  that  without  powers  of 
transformation  how  it  can  remain  unexhausted,  but  we  can  very 
readily  cornnn-hond  how  the  insensible  envelope  should  be  always 
able  to  loriii  and  sustain  a  certain  quantity  of  this  sensible  atmos- 
phere so  as  that  it  may  not  be  exhausted.  The  atmosphoro  at  this 
time  is  certainly  not  to  be  considered  as  the  residuum  of  the  first- 
formed  atmosphere,  for  in  it  there  is  evidently  a  perpetual  change 
going  on,  amounting  to  a  metamorphosis  to  and  from  the  condition 
of  its  constituent  matter.  Had  all  tho  carbonaceous  matter  now 
concentrated  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere 
in  primitive  times  as  carlx>nic  acid  gas,  it  would  by  virtue  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity  have  formed  a  deep  understratum  resting 
on  the  solid  surface,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  from 
that  siirtaco,  for  the  lighter  fluid  could  not  descend  below  that  which 
was  more  dense ;  and  even  imagining  it  had  mixed  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  must  still  have  been  so  very  dense  at  the  earth^s  surface. 
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• 
beoause  of  its  specifio  gravity,  as  to  disqjualifj  it  for  administering 
to  the  functions  of  life,  if  not  for  the  preservation  of  organic  forma. 
From  the  assimilating  tendencies  of  matter  with  matter  we  maj 
regard  its  replenishing  abilities  compensatory  of  the  matter  ab- 
stracted therefrom  by  substantive  formations  to  which  it  is  tribu- 
tary, for  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  atmosphere  can  be 
exhausted  of  any  property  essential  to  its  own  proper  condition,  or 
to  the  condition  of  any  other  substance  of  which  it  is  the  source,  or 
order  of  things  to  which  it  is  essential. 

The  energy  attaching  to  the  matter  of  which  our  sensible  atmos- 
phere is  formed  is  unquestionably  the  best  suited  for  its  particular 
ofRccs ;  but  the  same  energy  M'ould  altogether  incapacitate  it  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the.  largest  planets  of  our  system,  because  of  their 
much  superior  pressure  of  envelope.  Let  us  consider  what  would 
necessarily  be  its  condition  in  a  mass  having  a  central  force  of 
gravity  such  as  Jupiter,  and  under  the  pressure  of  his  vast  envelope ; 
these  would  afford  forces  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  affective  mole- 
cules of  our  sensible  atmosphere  to  a  condition  of  total  solidity. 
Matter  with  so  little  energy  as  to  be  unknown  to  us  in  consequence 
of  our  earth^s  inferior  powers  of  attraction  may,  in  all  probability, 
form  the  aqueous  ocean  for  such  a  body  as  Jupiter,  or  at  least  a 
condition  of  matter  that  serves  in  its  stead.  It  is  likewise  evident 
that  organisms  constructed  of  matter  such  as  ours  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  such  gravitating  energy  as  that  planet  exercises, 
therefore  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  energy  of  its  atmospheric 
matter,  and  that  with  which  its  organisms  and  surface  substances 
are  constructed,  is  of  that  grade  which  is  proportional,  being  inverse 
in  energy  to  the  excess  of  his  gravitating  power.  But  with  all  this 
we  would  not  be  justified  in  the  inference,  that  this  excessive  gravi- 
tating pressure  of  great  bodies  would  be  followed  by  the  greater 
density  of  their  solid  nucleuses,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  equal 
energy  and  bulk  would  equally  begin  the  solidifying  of  any  mass, 
therefore  solidity  must  have  been  effected  in  the  molecular  matter 
of  Jupiter  when  he  had  attained  the  same  size  ns  when  solidity 
began  in  the  matter  of  our  earth,  and  subsequent  to  such  solidi- 
fication it  could  not  have  become  more  densified.     This  solidity 
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therefore  having  taken  place  equally  under  an  ef^ual  amount  of  pn 
ure,  the  center  of  the  largest  solid  body  could  be  no  more 
than  the  smallest,  because  this  solid  framework  when  once  formed 
could  not  be  condensed  into  smaller  space  by  any  further  aocuma* 
lation  of  pressure. 

Our  ocean  is  admirably  qualified  for  terrestrial  purposes,  but  with 
the  energy  its  matter  now  possesses,  it  would  be  converted  into 
something  else  under  the  influence  of  Jupiter's  attraction  and  the 
pressure  of  his  vast  envelope;  and  so  would  it  with  any  of  the  larger 
planets.  Even  with  us,  constant  calorific  agitation  of  a  considerably 
high  order  is  necessary  to  keep  the  aqueous  matter  from  solidifying; 
and  with  a  much  greater  pressure  and  central  gravitating  force  it 
could  not  be  prevented  at  all,  and  may  have  formed,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, something  very  different.  This  calorific  excitement, 
always  at  less  than  thirty-two  degrees,  would  make  aqueous  matter 
continue  to  be  as  solid  as  marble.  But  although  the  matter  of  our 
ocean  or  atmosphere  would  not  be  conditioned  fbr  such  office  in  the 
larger  ]>Ianets,  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  equally  well  supplied 
with  both  in  matter  perfectly  suited  to  their  condition  and  their 
necessities.  However,  we  will  not  now  speculate  on  the  particular 
characteristics  the  enveloping  substances  may  assume  in  other  planets 
subject  to  other  orders  of  association  and  produced  by  different 
doirroes  of  force,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  deduce  the  cause  of  the 
terrestrial  characteristics  of  this  matter.  We  find  it  assumes  three 
very  different  conditions — namely,  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  and 
although  usually  and  most  plentifully  found  in  a  liquid  state,  it 
requires  but  small  change  of  circumstances  to  convert  it  into  either 
vapor  or  solidity,  which  last  would  be  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
it  not  for  the  constant  excitement  of  calorific  action ;  for  whenever 
this  action  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree,  we  find  it  at  once  assuming 
solidity,  and  when  the  action  is  augmented  to  another  certain  degree, 
it  is  resolved  into  vapor.  The  process  is  easily  understood  by  which 
these  transitions  are  effected ;  in  the  first  place  we  must  consider  it 
would  have  ever  remained  in  a  state  of  vapor  but  for  the  vast  com- 
pression of  both  the  sensible  and  insensible  atmospheres,  and  this 
compression  united  to  its  own  energy  would  reduce  it  to  perpetual 
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Boliditj,  were  not  the  compressive  fluid  itself  under  constant  calor- 
ific excitement,  by  which  it  is  to  some  certain  extent  relieved  from 
the  effects  of  this  pressure.      We  find  when  the  excitement  is  to  a 
certain  degree  reduced  below  that  >vhich    insures   fluidity,  and  the 
constituent  forms  in  consequence  lefl  more  motionless,  a  metamor- 
phosis is  efl*ected  in  the  substantive  condition  of  the  mass  by  the 
aflfinitive  inability  of  its  molecular  forms  to  retain  their  structural 
characteristics;  for,  under  such  circumstances  of  pressure  and  intestine 
quiescence,  the  aflfinitive  balances  by  which  the  fluid  sphericity  of 
forms  had  been  sustained  would  begin  to  give  way  by  being  thus 
subverted,  and  the  native  afiinities  left  to  operate  with  their  greatest 
force  in  the  lines  of  shortest  passage  and  least  resistance  between  the 
affinitive  centers  of  constituent  molecules,  whereby  stratums  of  the 
xnost  ineflective  forms  surrounding  such  centers  in  the  formation  of 
constituent  sphericles  would  leave  their  places,  and  allow  the  nu- 
cleus forms  to  shoot  in  needles  from  center  to  center  of  the  forms 
-vrhich  had  composed  the  fluid  condition,  and  thus*  all  becomes  a  solid 
mass,  because  of  the  common  compression  no  lon^'er  acting  equally 
around  the  constituent  sphericles,  retaining  them  in  their  fluid  condi- 
tions ;   this  transformation  of  the  aqueous  condition  bo<;ins  to  take 
place  several  degrees  before  the  substance  assumes  sensible  solidity. 
In  such  cases  of  solidity,  the  compressive  medium  being  excluded 
from  between  the  points  of  contact,  would  act  interstitially  and  in 
all  its  vigor  only  between  where  the  consolidating  points  were  in 
contiguity,  and  this  pressure,  in  that  case,  acts  as  their  adhesive  force, 
their  former  atmospheres,  which  caused  their  fluidity,  now  forming 
u  part  of  that  fluid  medium,  by  whose  compressive  force  they  are 
thus  consolidated  and  sustained  in  this  forced  order  of  aflinitive  con- 
struction, as  much  as  if  they  were  in  cohesion  by  virtue  of  some 
special  attraction  existing  mutually  among  themselves.      A  slight 
observation  on  substances  in  general,  and  particularly  on  solids,  must 
satisfy  us  that  they  contain  much  matter  that  would  be  insensible 
were  it  not  so  afl!initively  associated,  and  which  on  being  divorced 
from  its  sensible  relationships  becomes  again,  to  our  senses,  a  nonen- 
tity.    On  a  comparison  of  bulk  with  the  specific  gravity  of  even 
solid  substances  we  find  great  diflerences.     A  lump  of  ice,  glass,  or 
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rock-crystal,  for  instance,  seems  as  imporous  as  gold  or  platinum, 
while  they  ore  not  much  more  than  a  twentieth  part  as  heavy,  and 
would  seem  by  that  method  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  matter, 
not  to  contain  nio^e  than  about  a  twentieth  part  as  much.  Now  how 
can  this  be,  if  weight  is  to  be  considered  a  criterion  of  quantity  ?  what 
may  be  su]iposed  to  make  up  the  balance  ?  Substances  are  certainly 
measurable  as  tu  bulk  when  their  constituents  are  solidified,  but 
their  constituents  may  be  of  different  grades  of  energy,  both  ponder- 
able and  inipundcrable ;  and  the  specific  weight  of  any  substance 
only  signifu's  its  affinitive  quantity.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
imponderable  when  associated  with  the  ponderable  may  not  become 
lioth  solid  and  sensible ;  and  if  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  solid 
substance  destitute  of  weight,  that  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
consider  weight  to  indicate  the  whole  quantity  employed  ii^  the  con- 
struction of  a  substance. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  can  not  conceive  it  necessary 
that  the  particles  of  matter  should  be  separated  by  space  in  order  to 
cause  bulk  without  increasing  gravity,  or  that  repulsive  or  counter- 
acting forces  should  be  introduced  in  violation  of  the  very  law  by 
which  matter  assumes  a  substantive  form.  There  must  be  unequal 
energy  upofi  the  particles  of  matter,  otherwise  there  could  not  be  all 
the  infinite  variety  which  embellishes  the  works  of  nature. 

Our  afjiieuus  matter,  therefore,  even  its  liquid  state,  may  be 
looked  ufHui  as  being  composed  of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  in- 
sensible matter;  for  let  its  sensible  constituents  be  decomposed  and 
reduced  to  solidity  by  their  affinity  for  other  solid  substances,  wo 
should  in  such  a  ea.">e  be  able  to  retain  all  the  ponderosity  of  the 
fluid,  though  but  a  very  small  portion  of  its  bulk,  for  the  dissoci- 
ated insensible  matter  would  be  no  longer  there  to  make  that  gocKJ. 
Thus  while  we  llud  the  ponderable  constituents  of  our  aqueous  fluid 
eonstitutiijg  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its  bulk,  we  at  iho 
safne  time  fuid  its  solidifying  susccf>tibilities  are  not  (as  thus  associ- 
ated) then-by  abrid^'fd;  for  notwithstanding  its  usual  fluidity,  it  is  sn 
susceptibK'  of  solidity,  as  only  to  be  prevented  at  all  limes  fiom 
a^sumiiig  th.it  condition  by  the  constant  excitement  to  which  it  is 
subject.     Whenever  this  excitement  is  to  a  certain  extent  abated, 
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the  energetic  nuclei  of  the  aqueous  molecules  are  unable  to  retain 
ms  much  of  their  atmospheric  matter  and  spherical  nature  as  will 
make  good  their  fluid  affinity,  and  their  enei^y  takes  a  different 
direction,jind  solidity  ensues. 

Now  this  change  of  circumstances  does  not  only  seem  to  have 
solidified  the  sensible  portion  of  matter  that  was  a  fluid,  but  to  have 
metamorphosed  the  insensible  portion  into  solidity,  or  it  could  not 
have  retained  its  former  bulk.  Considering  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  this  transformable  substance,  as  caused  by  its  own  affin- 
itive action,  under  the  pressure  and  exciting  influences  to  which  it  is 
constantly  subject,  we  become  inducted  into  the  general  pfocesses 
by  which  the  different  grades  of  energy  effectuate  upon  matter  the 
constantly  fluctuating  phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  considered 
this  substance  in  its  aeriform  liquid  and  solid  conditions,  which  are 
certainly  in  their  characteristics  as  different  as  conditions  can  well 
be.  Yet  we  may  readily  perceive  how  little  is  required  in  the 
change  of  circumstances  to  make  it  assume  either  of  these  very  un- 
equal states.  A  few  vibrations  more  or  less  in  the  pervasive  fluid  is 
all  that  is  required  to  convert  it  either  into  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a 
vapor.  Now  why  should  we  suppose  any  other  force  at  all  neces- 
sary for  these  effects  other  than  what  we  find  in  the  common  gravitat- 
ing afHnity  of  atom  for  atom  ;  we  have  already  seen  that  it  alone  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  compressive  fluid  and  its  structural  forma- 
tion, so  susceptible  of  high  elastic  excitement,  and  we  must  con- 
sider it  the  indirect  cause  of  all  the  modiflcations  induced  in  phe- 
nomena under  the  operation  of  this  compressive  force,  and  'the 
excitability  of  its  elastic  tension. 

it  is  beyond  measure  surprising  that  physicists  should  so  long 
entertain  the  preposterous  idea  that  a  material  substance  can  be 
enlarged  by  the  intervention  among  its  constituent  particles  of 
some  repulsive  but  otherwise  incomprehensible  existence,  acting  in- 
termittingly  in  positive  contravention  of  the  eternal  and  immutable 
principle  by  which  matter  is  made  to  gravitate  to  matter.  Every 
one  is  well  aware  of  the  expansibility  of  substances,  but  we  have 
seen  no  cause  assigned  for  their  enlargement  that  is  not  more  in- 
comprehensible than  the  phenomena  for  which  it  is  attempted  to 
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aooount.  But  the  enlargement  of  substances  without  the  addition 
of  sensible  matter  is  a  circumstance  not  difficult  to  be  understood 
when  we  can  so  readily  deduce  it  from  what  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  fact  already  so  oflen  noticed,  of  the  gravitating 
affinity  of  matter  having  aggregated  round  the  sensible  part  of  our 
earth  a  vast  but  insensible  envelope,  without  whose  instrumental- 
ity niany  important  phenomena  are  altogether  inexplicable,  and 
among  others  that  of  the  expansibility  of  substances  is  not  the  least 
considerable. 

When  this  great  truth  is  once  admitted,  the  whole  mystery  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  solved ;  and  admitted  i£  must  be,  for  all  sensible 
phenomena  are  found  to  prove  most  conclusively  its  existence,  even 
were  it  not  itself  deducible  d  priori,  which  testifies  in  its  turn  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena.  With  these  premises  let  us  now  consider 
and  illustrate  what  takes  place  to  induce  the  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  substances  when  their  relative  affinities  should  have  ruled 
them  to  rest ;  and  for  that  purpose  let  us  again  consider  water,  and 
what  takes  place  with  it  to  cause  its  transitions.  Every  one  is 
aware  that,  by  heating  water  from  40"  to  212",  its  bulk  is  very 
considerably  enlarged ;  now,  as  we  assert  there  is  no  repellant  power 
necessary  for  this  enlargement,  let  us  see  how  the  assertion  is  to  be 
made  good :  in  the  first  place  we  must  ascertain  in  what  the  heating 
process  consists;  this  is  easily  understood  when  we  consider  the 
excitability  of  that  material  medium  by  which  all  sensible  sub- 
stances are  pervaded,  and  whose  excitement  they  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  participating.  This  excitable  action  being  generated 
by  the  affinitive  activity  of  the  constituent  forms  or  molecules 
of  substances  during  the  process  of  what  is  called  combustion,  they 
are  rapidly  propagated  by  the  intermedium  of  the  invasive  fluid 
into  the  water,  which  enables  its  constituent  forms  affinitively  to  add 
some  of  the  matter  of  this  fluid  to  their  own  circumferences,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  occupy  more  space  without  any  additional 
ponderosity.  They  are,  by  this  enlargement,  forced  upward  by 
their  more  dense  associates,  and  a  continuation  of  this  process 
presents  successively  the  molecules  of  the  aqueous  matter  to  the 
action  of  the  energetic  impulsions  until  an  excitement  is  got  up  in 
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the  whole  substance,  as  indicated  bj  212^.  To  this  extent  it  seems 
Uiat  the  constituent  molecules  will  receive  the  impulsions  conduciye 
to  their  atmospheric  enlargements  without  assuming  the  aeriform 
condition.  From  32°,  therefore,  to  212*,  under  common  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  the  range  through  which  water  will  receive  excitement 
without  undergoing  any  considerable  intestine  revolution.  When 
at  or  below  this  lowest  number,  we  have  already  said,  the  molecular 
economy  of  its  fluid  condition  becomes  altogether  subverted,  and 
their  aflinity  induces  solidity ;  and  when  they  receive  the  excitement 
up  to  212*  they  are  again  revolutionized  into  a  new  order  of  affini- 
tive association,  producing  the  aeriform  condition,  which  likewise  has 
its  limit  in  the  constituent  globules  of  steam. 

This  vibratory  action  is  more  freely  propagated  in  some  sub- 
stances than  in  others,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  such 
substances  are  affinitively  constructed  and  associated  in  their  own 
matter  with  this  excitable  medium.  And  when  the  aqueous  or 
other  forms  are  in  process  of  transition  into  the  aeriform  state,  the 
metamorphosis  can  only  be  facilitated  by  the  reception  of  this  ex- 
citement. These  transforming  molecules,  therefore,  being  the  most 
ready  receptacles  of  its  action,  will  thereby  enlarge  themselves  to 
their  limit,  and  rise  above  the  liquid  pressure  imposed;  and  the 
molecules  that  are  in  most  immediate  communication  with  calorific 
action  would  receive  all  the  generated  excitement  in  succession,  and 
enlarge  their  volume  seventeen  hundred  times  what  it  was  while 
in  the  liquid  state,  that  being  but  still  212",  as  before  their  transi- 
tion ;  this  receiving  of  a  great  influx  of  excitement,  and  still  indicat- 
ing but  212*,  only  proves  their  capacity  for  impulsatory  action  to 
he  greater  than  the  substances  from  which  they,  in  these  revolution- 
ary enlargements,  originated.  This  capacity  or  indisposition  to 
impart  their  excitement  to  any  other  substance  so  as  to  raise  its 
temperature  above  212*,  is  caused  by  the  excitement  being  only 
equal  to  the  enlargement  and  condition  of  this  new-formed  sub- 
stance, with  what  may  be  allowed  for  the  constituent  affinity  of 
sensible  matter  in  its  construction.  Thus  we  see  why  the  large 
accession  of  calorific  excitement  imparted  to  the  generating  steam 
does  not  raise  its  temperature  above  212*,  is  because  this  expanding 
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substance  is  its  most  ready  recipient,  and  why  it  will  not  impart  it  "^ 
to  any  other  substance  indicating  the  same  temperature  is  because  m^^M 
they  being  equal  there  is  nothing  to  induce  a  transfer ;  and  why  it  ^^^ 
can  not  be  induced  in  water  subject  to  the  usual  pressure  at  a  ^^la 
greater  rate  than  is  here  indicated,  unless  when  the  heating  pro-  — ^ 
cess  is  continued  on  a  confined  fluid  far  beyond  the  point  where  ^^ 
vibratory  impulsions  capacitate  aqueous  matter  for  the  more  free  ^^ 
admission  of  excitement  in  and  among  its  forms,  is  because  the  ^^ 

revolutionary  molecules  require  to  be  enlarged  by  its  means  seven- 

teen  hundred  times  their  former   bulk ;    different  substances  being  -^g 

differently  capacitated  for  entertaining  and  propagating  calorific  ex-   

citation  according  to  the  affinitive  association  of  their  sensible  and 
insensible  components.  We  find  in  the  generation  of  steam  pulsations^ 
propagating  themselves  from  their  source  into  the  water  and  its  ex> 
panding  molecules,  even  through  the  metallic  vessel  in  which  the 
water  is  contained,  and  that,  too,  in  preference  to  passing  up  the 
chimney  or  into  the  atmosphere,  and  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at 
this  when  we  consider  that  the  excitable  medium  pervades  all  sub- 
stances, and  they  are  only  excitable  from  sympathy. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  the  water  in  a  steam-generating  boiler 
(being  a  perfectly  tight  vessel)  could  enlarge  itself  1,728  times  its 
former  bulk  by  additions  of  matter  which  seem  so  evidently  shut 
out.  This  would  certainly  be  an  impossibility  were  all  matter  such 
as  our  senses  indicate ;  but  when  we  admit  the  principle  that  matter 
is  a  universal  equality,  and  that  differences  simply  consist  in  affini- 
tive tnodifications  of  this  eternal  unity,  we  shall  then  perceive  that 
there  is  always  the  same  quantity  of  matter  in  a  steam  boiler, 
whether  it  be  modified  within  our  recognition  or  not. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  this  vibrating  agency  and  all-prevalent  matter 
in  and  by  which  it  is  propagated,  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  enabled 
to  form  alTmitively  with  this  insensible  matter  a  substance  1,728 
times  its  former  bulk.  To  this  new  substance,  thus  affinitively 
associated,  the  containing  vessel  is  no  longer  pervious,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  often  be  under  vast  elastic  pressure  by  the  steam  being 
confined  and  compacted  by  a  coiTtinuation  of  the  process  of  gener- 
ating this  calorific  excitement ;  and  the  more  this  is  continued  the 
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more  compressed  will  be  the  constituent  globules,  and  the  more 
condensed  the  vibratory  action  in  them.     By  this  condensating  pro* 
cess  steam  acquires  great  expansive  powers ;  for  its  molecules  under 
such  accumulating  pressure  being  unable  to  enlarge  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  their  highly  excited  capacity,  will  effect  such  enlarge- 
ment as  the  compression  is  abated ;  and  this  elastic  expansion  will 
not  be  by  the  exercise  of  any  repel lant  powers  among  its  molec- 
ular constituents,  but  by  adding  to  their  surfaces  more  matter  in 
satisfaction  of  their  affinities  while  under  this  excitement ;  this  they 
are  enabled  to  do  in  the  reciprocating  relaxations  of  the  unduloua 
wavelets  induced  in  them  by  this  calorific  action.     By  this  process, 
is  it  will  be  seen,  a  very  great  amount  of  pressure  may  be  got  up, 
lot  by  introducing  any  more  sensible  matter  into  the  boiler,  nor  by 
Any  repellant  power  in  the  matter  therein,  but  by  making  that  more 
elective  because  of  its  molecular  enlargements  allowed  in  the  alter- 
tuitions  of  relaxed  elasticity  infinitely  propagated  in  the  contained 
fluid   under  the  common  pressure  of  the   insensible  atmosphere. 
Were  it  not  for  the  vast  pressure  of  this  vibrating  fluid,  the  most 
Of  the  matter  of  our  earth  would  be  an  invisible  fluid,  for  without 
its  compressive  impact  and  consequent  cause  of  solidity  not  a  single 
^Hy  of  light  could  be  intercepted  by  any  substance.     It  is  only  in  a 
Oiixed,  solid,  or  transition  state  that  substances  intercept  the  rays  of 
light,  because  in  such  cases  affinities  are  more  or  less  embarrassed  in 
tJie  production  of  constructive  association  or  disposition  of  forms ; 
and  did  not  the  direct  effect  of  attraction  iiiduce  this  pressure,  the 
oondition  of  our  earth^s  matter  would  altogether  disqualify  it  for  the 
exhibition  of  any  sensible  phenomena  whatever. 

Vast  therefore  must  be  the  pressure  of  impact  which  can  reduce 
the  matter  of  our  earth  from  what  it  would  otherwise  be  to  its  pres- 
ent condition,  each  form  being  necessarily  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere  of  less  energetic  matter,  of  which  this  compression  must  to  a 
very  great  extent  have  divested  them  before  they  could  have  con- 
structed sensible  conditions  of  any  kind.  From  this  reduced  con- 
dition the  molecules  of  water  are»excited  into  a  partial  recovery  of 
-tkemselves  by  the  calorific  agitation  induced  in  the  compressive 
tension  of  the  very  medium  which  causes  their  reduction ;  for  to 
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whatever  extent  they  can  be  relieved  from  such  pressure,  a  conv* 
•ponding  restoration  to  enlargement  must  be  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, from  the  mutual  affinity  of  forms  thus  arbitrarily  divorced, 
causing,  under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  a  restitution  of 
some  part  of  thle  matter  of  which  they  have  been  so  forcibly  divested. 

The  object  of  the  present  undertaking  being  but  the  ezpositioo  of 
the  great  general  principles  from  which  every  operation  of  inorganic 
nature  is  deducible,  our  effort  at  the  application  of  these  principles 
is  to  introduce  into  the  different  departments  of  physics  such  exam- 
ples as  may  serve  for  practically  working  the  great  problem,  such 
as  will  prove  that  all  the  infinite  details  are  readily  deducible  from 
the  same  all- potent  powers.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  con- 
templated the  general  effect  calorific  action  has  upon  the  aqueous 
matter  of  our  earth  in  inducing  the  differences  in  its  affinitive  con- 
duct. 

It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  indicate  some  of  the  many  ways 
by  which  this  action  is  itself  generated,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned. Among  these,  combustion  seems  to  contribute  \ery  con- 
siderably to  the  evolution  of  calorific  action ;  but  as  the  name  com- 
bustion signifies  nothing  but  the  decomposition  of  substances,  without 
indicating  the  process  by  which  the  decomposing  matter  generates 
the  excitement  essential  to  its  own  dissolution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  conditions  (constitutional  or  induced)  can  cause  such 
high  excitement,  and  its  wide  and  rapid  propagation. 

We  observe  that  the  substances  whose  decomposition  is  best  cal- 
culated to  cause  calorific  action  are  usually  those  whose  components 
are  most  readily  metamorphosed  into  more  things  than  one,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  decide.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  matter 
not  readily  perceptible  to  our  senses  may,  by  the  formative  effect 
of  organic  action,  be  fabricated  into  the  branch  of  a  tree,  we  find  it 
thus  becomes  a  substance  of  no  inconsiderable  consistency,  but  for 
whose  preservation  a  provision  must  be  made.  The  organic  forces 
under  which  it  was  formed  having  ceased  to  act,  can  not  be  considered 
as  longer  conservative  of  its  state,  but,  like  every  other  palpable  sub- 
stance when  once  constructed,  its  preservation  is  secured  by  the 
common  medium  of  compression,  under  whose  force  alone  any  sub> 
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Stance  becomes  solid.  Now  let  us  observe  the  process  by  which 
Qombustion  can  again  reduce  it  to  iuvisibility. 

We  have  but  to  excite  the  compressive  medium  (in  proximity  with 
each  combustible  substance)  into  a  high  state  of  calorific  activity, 
and  it  will  so  propagate  itself  that  the  pulsations  and  pressure  will 
be  insinuated  between  the  constituent  molecules  at  their  points  of 
junction,  so  that  the  molecules  will  be  again  liberated,  and  these 
liberated  molecules  will  enlarge  themselves  by  reassuming  their  at- 
mospheric envelopes  (of  which  solidifying  circumstances  had  deprived 
them),  and  will  reassociate  themselves  in  other  forms  and  conditions 
ID  the  construction  of  other  compound  substances,  for  no  gaseous 
particles  can  be  for  an  instant  at  rest  till  they  have  arranged  them- 
selves to  the  satisfaction  of  their  affinities. 

It  is  evident  that  substances  can  not  form  new  affinitive  associa- 
tions unless  their  constituents  are  sufficiently  liberated  from  former 
relationships  and  attachments,  the  most  divisible  conditions,  there- 
fore, must  be  best  calculated  for  effecting  such  new  order  of  relation- 
ihip ;  hence  we  find  these  associate  combinations  and  formative  con- 
ditions only  taking  place  among  matter  when  most  in  the  order  of 
fluidity ;  and  this  fluidity  of  substances  is  always  more  or  less  affected 
during  combustion,  because  then  the  components  of  such  substances 
mre  forced,  by  their  exposure  to  this  high  temperature,  to  participate 
so  largely  in  the  excited  action  of  the  excitable  fluid  by  which  they 
jure  invaded,  that  their  affinitive  integrity  is  thereby  abrogated,  at 
least  so  far  that  this  compressive  fluid  is  admitted  between  the  con- 
aolidating  points,  by  which  the  substance  is  no  longer  a  solid.  It 
irill  be  observed  that  the  compon^ts  of  substances  are  not  all  set 
at  liberty  under  the  same  degree  of  excitation ;  for  example,  the 
hydrogen  contained  in  coal  and  other  combustible  substances  is 
usually  evolved  in  a  gaseous  state,  before  the  other  constituents  of 
the  solid  are  excited  to  a  red  heat ;  but  this  evolving  gas  will  still 
admit  of  further  combustion  when  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of 
calorific  action,  as  we  oflen  see  in.  the  artificial  processes  of  generat- 
ing light  and  heat  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  This  can 
only  be  caused  by  the  reconstructive  action  of  the  liberated  mole- 
eules  with  and  upon  the  matter  of  the  medium  in  which  the  process 
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goes  OD  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 

▼err  ejEoi:ement  that  coosumea  tlMm.  In  thia  liberalion  of  i 
aoeous  molecules  we  hare  the  exdtment  that  oaniwn  m  doH  lei 
light,  induced,  in  agreat  measure,  bj  the  aetioD  which  takes  plieeh 
the  fonnation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  two  fimns  of  matter  fkt 
compose  this  snbstance  being  the  moat  anhablj  oooditioned  to  wflSdf 
their  social  affinities  for  each  other  whm  subjeet  to  this  high  eidl» 
ment,  and  in  this  act  of  union  thej  prodnee  the  Terjr  eidtement  Ih* 
diasokes  the  solid  and  rcsolres  the  new  substance,  and  so  are  tin 
enabled  to  continue  their  formatire  operation  until  the  whole  esito* 
aceous  substance  is  c^Hisumed.  An  identical  process  is  conseqMift 
in  the  combustion  and  reassociation  of  hydrogen  gas,  onlj  diftri^g 
in  acuteness  of  caloritio  action,  as  is  cTident  bj  the  brilliancjr  of  thi 
light  thereby  induced. 

Now,  while  we  are  satisfied  that  sensible  snbstancea  are  susoeptiUt 
of  such  excitemenu  as  induce  the  sensationa  of  light,  electrioitj, 
and  heat,  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  there  must  necessarilj  be  soot 
medium  acting  on  them,  and  common  to  all,  which  can  thus  ediitt 
itself  and  disturb  the  whole  force  of  their  affinitiTO  relations,  for  H 
can  not  be  imagined  that  their  own  constituent  forces  could  sgitili 
for  their  own  dissolutions ;  and  even  were  this  the  caae,  how  couU 
we  be  impressed  with  the  sensations  of  light  and  heat  by  which  «s 
are  niado  aware  of  the  fact  when  we  are  not  in  contiguity  with 
them  t     If  the  source  of  this  agitation  were  within  them,  we  do  not 
see  huw  it  could  agitate  itself  out  of  them  so  as  to  affect  other 
sensible  substances  apart  from  them.     We  feel  the  sensations  (tf 
heat  and  light  while  we  are  far  from  contact  with  the  substances 
producing  them.     Can  any  thing  be  more  conclusive  in  this  case 
than  that  there  must  be  an  intermediate  substance  highly  susceptible 
of  receiving  and  propagating  these  excitements  ?  for  if  not,  they  could 
not  be  so  transmitted  from  substance  to  substance.     We  will  not 
insult  the  good  sense  of  the  age  by  the  supposition  that  any  one 
Ktill  entertains  the  idea  that  substances  during  combustion  send  forth 
from  their  own  mass  sufficient  matter  to  effect  surrounding  objects, 
and  excite  the  sensations  of  heat  and  light  by  this  mode  of  its 
transportation.     These  destructions  and  reconstructions  of  substan- 
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tive  forms  or  conditions  by  combustion  being  efiected  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  the  molecular  activity  of  the  metamorphos- 
iDg  matter  will  generate  therein  pulsatory  action  proportional  with 
the  time  and  quantity  of  matter  consumed,  or  rather  transformed, 
by  which  means  the  matter  of  a  decomposing  substance  is  made  to 
administer  to  its  own  dissolution.  All  substances  may  be  considered 
more  or  less  susceptible  of  metamorphosis  by  excitement,  if  such 
can  be  induced  in  the  requisite  degree,  and  all  substances  while  in 
transformation  are  more  or  less  the  means  of  generating  such  excite- 
ment, although  it  may  not  at  all  times  be  otherwise  practically 
appreciable.  High  action  usually  indicates  itself  by  the  exhibition 
of  heat  or  light,  or  both,  these  being  the  sensible  signs  of  the  exist- 
ing excitement  both  in  the  substance  and  in  the  insensible  medium 
of  intercommunication.  The  degree  pf  diversified  action  induced 
by  the  combustion  of  substances  to  which  our  nerves  of  sensation 
pulsate  in  responsive  unison,  are  but  modifications  of  the  pulsatory 
excitement  generated  by  the  metamorphosing  matter  of  sensible 
substances  in  the  great  compressive  fluid  in  which  alone  such  excite- 
ments are  propagatable. 

This  medium,  so  highly  excitable  and  at  the  same  time  conserva- 
tive of  all  sensible  conditions  when  in  its  usual  quiescence,  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  conceivable  intermediate  agent  by  which  the  sensible 
matter  of  such  a  mass  as  that  of  our  earth  should  be  put  in  connec- 
tion. It  may  be  considered  as  the  great  seat  of  the  nervous  excite- 
ment to  physical  action,  for,  because  of  its  subtil ty  and  tension,  its 
tissue  must  ramify  every  known  substance  in  nature,  and  conduce 
to  their  condition,  whatever  that  may  be  found  to  be.  Indeed,  with- 
out its  instrumentality,  there  could  be  no  known  substances,  for  from 
it  they  derive  what  is  to  us  their  sul^stantive  character ;  and  unless 
it  is  embraced  in  our  contemplations  as  a  general  cause,  most  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  will  continue  to  be  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible. 

So  simple  and  unassuming  are  the  great  principles  of  action  operaU 
ing  the  great  purposes  of  nature,  that  unfortunately  they  have  been 
alt(^ether  overlooked  by  philosophers  and  physicists,  and  the  char* 
acter  of  true  physical  agencies  very  much  miscomprehended. 
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But  however  simple  may  be  the  system  of  means  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  great  eternal  scheme  of  the 
universe,  transcendentally  consummate  must  be  the  skill  that  could 
devise  and  make  such  final  and  immutable  application  of  first  prin- 
ciples as  would  work  out  the  great  chain  of  connected  events  in  all 
their  windings,  unfoldings,  and  eternal  continuations,  without  any 
omissions  or  subsequent  emendations.     What  circumstance  can  we 
conceive  of  that  would  have  been  more  conducive  as  a  means  to 
existing  conditions  or  indicative  of  their  cause,  than  that  mighty 
but  unseen  medium  of  force  and  action  whose  existence  is  so  clearly 
deducible  from  the  afRnity  of  atoms  as  relatively  impressed,  and^ 
whose   power  of  pressure  or  excitable  impulse  every  moleculai — 
form  in  every  sensible  substance  is  made  to  feel  1     Without  a  know! — 
edge  of  this  agent,  the  united  wisdom  of  the  world  has  applied  its^ 
powers  in  vain  to  deduce  from  nature  a  rational  cause  for  nature*:^ 
manifold  phenomena.     The  facts  she  presents  (complex  though  they^ 
may  seem)  being  but  a  part  of  that  unity  which  is  admitted  to  pre- 
vail in  the  universe,  is  conclusive  that  she  has  some  general  rule  oc 
law  of  their  action,  and  which  must  likewise  be  the  law  of  their' 
creation ;  for  while  there  is  a  unity  in  nature,  there  must  needs  be  t^' 
unity  in  the  law  of  that  nature.     The  proper  conception  of  that  law^ 
is  certainly  as  essential  to  the  solution  of  phenomena  as  it  was  U^ 
their  creative  development,  for  what  could  resolve  the  phenomena 
of  physics  must  be  the  only  proper  solvent  of  the  problem  of 
physics.     We  can  not  see  how  the  usual  scheme  of  philosophy  caim- 
be  considered  as  contemplating  such  a  unity  of  law,  while  they  in- 
culcate the  idea  of  divers  and  conflicting  forces  of  ultimate  or  funda- 
mental character,  and  many  of  them  perfectly  antagonistical  to  eacls- 
other ;  all  of  which  seem  by  their  systems  to  be  essential  more  or* 
less  for  the  generation  of  every  form  that  matter  assumes ;  but  W9> 
can  not  even  see  by  their  calculations   how  these  antagonistical. 
forces  could  be  effective  of  conditions,  and  more  particularly  ia  ex- 
pansive substances,  where  repulsive  forces  are  assumed  to  be  th^ 
most  effective ;  for  if  there  is  any  unity  of  law,  rule,  or  action  be— 
tween  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  we  acknowledge  our  inabilitj^ 
to  comprehend  it.    The  affinity  of  atoms,  and  the  force  of  pressure 
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incident  to  aggregated  masses  and  common  to  the  whole,  are  certain!/ 
of  the  same  order  of  power,  for  this  force  of  pressure  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fundamental  affinities,  and  only  oper- 
ates in  so  far  modifying  their  measures  as  to  make  them  evolve 
phenomena  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  creation.  Every  ex- 
isting condition  therefore  being  altogether  induced  by  the  affinity  of 
atoms  and  force  of  impact,  would  have  an  endless  perpetuity,  were 
it  not  for  some  cause  of  motal  activity  not  in  the  substances  them- 
selves, either  resident  or  originative.  The  activity  or  transformation 
of  substances,  therefore,  must  be  altogether  attributable  to  extrinsic 
cause. 


Chf!:r  €h\t. 


i  Tjagsxi  K.i;jB— j^orv-aji.-  r^isatOBk-'ah-Trxam  :f  CooteibflA— Elcearidtj- 


Wi  ifcT*  f-_T  ic— :cs.irk:ef  -^  r-rlz^^  ctuse  vrf"  all  repetitii 
«f  *klt1:t  \-.  :^  JL  tir  =.: ■!;>->  :(  i2rr  1*111^3  r;»:a:d  the  sun ;  thaO 
bcsc^  •*£«  :i-v  r^L-fc-J-.c  c.oi.:.:c  ic'  s^itsc^zides  vhich  can  not  rest, 
mas:  >=  nt  «-.lc  *•:  -r:*=  ifiL-  :cb=.-  ::nzi  c-facCTitT  that  are  so  per- 
petnal.v  nii^  ^:  :--ar.fr!re-  B-;  li'-s  =i::;:-a  of  the  planets  could 
be  CO  i^.-iTji  «:-:*  a^itlv!:?  a:  al^  v^re  ibey  as  is'^lated  from  the  sun 
as  ther  sctth.  ::•  r-e,  Thr  p-rT-;*es  of  ZL&:ii7>e«  therefore,  could  not 
be  fulil.ci  vere  1:  i.;:  f.r  Uie  :Ltcrz:eila:e  matter  we  have  indi- 
cated. 4:.:  cVrL  tills  TTiuIi  "c-e  ::ic^ec::ve  up:s  sensible  substances 
were  r.,:: .-.:  wiih  wl:i:i:ihcyire:nc..nui^:  under  very  high  progress- 
i ve  c . :: . :  r  i-i r ! . r.  3j.i  c f  e '. is: : c  oc-l s: r u^: : : vn.  and  phy si caliy  gradu • 
atiL^  \wj  :lc  r.-claf hyif.:-^].  so  as  to  t-e  acutely  susoeptible  of 
reciprxatlr,^  vx:r!L5:c  ar-j  n:etiphys:eaJ  action,  and  imparting  it 
to  the  ii*-i.<'.'';\'!t  s-.'r.5:ar.ce>  wi:h  which  it  is  in  associated  contiguity. 
Had  it  f.'rer.  LiL  jer  any  circumstances  essential  that  we  should  have 
been  enioAed  with  a  sense  adapted  to  the  direct  recognition  of  this 
great  medium  of  power,  or  had  our  physical  welfare  depended  upon 
our  being  apprised  of  its  existence  in  a  more  sensible  measure,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  given  us,  or  it  would  have  been  such  a 
failure  as  we  nowhere  else  find  in  nature. 

The  senses  with  which  we  are  endowed  derive  their  faculty  of 
affording  to  us  our  greatest  pleasures,  by  their  responsive  adaptation 
to  the  i>ulsation8  propagatable  in  this  very  medium  of  which  hereto- 
fore nothing  has  been  known.    Indeed,  were  it  not  for  thia  substance, 
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we  oould  have  no  senses  at  all,  for  it  not  only  excites  in  them  a 
sense  of  light  and  heat,  but  it  even  excites  the  very  sensitive  organs 
themselves  into  being,  for  without  light  and  heat  there  oould  be  no 
vitality  on  which  to  impress  sensation.  From  this  substance,  there- 
fore, and  its  system  of  action,  we  derive  our  organs  of  sense  and  all 
the  pleasurable  excitements  they  are  so  susceptible  of  imparting. 
By  means  of  this  compressive  medium,  and  its  susceptibilities  for 
action,  the  effective  process  for  the  production  of  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  and  all  other  following  phenomena,  reveal 
themselves  in  all  the  simple  and  intelligent  harmony  of  their  own 
intrinsic  nature,  against  which  no  other  conceivable  scheme  of 
physics  can  by  any  possibility  prevail,  for  its  foundation  is  deep 
as  the  fundamental  affinities  of  nature's  eternal  truth,  and  lasting 
is  the  irrevocable  counsels  of  the  everlasting  God  who  determined 
tbem. 

But  however  essential  to  light  and  heat  we  may  consider  this 
oompressive  substance,  we  are  by  no  means  to  regard  it  as  being  in 
Itself  either  light,  or  heat,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  for  no 
quiescent  substance,  of  whatever  sort,  could  by  any  possibility  pro- 
duce these  excitements  or  sensible  effects  ;  therefore  they  are  to  be 
i-i^arded  as  the  sensible  expressions  of  its  pulsatory  action  upon  our 
organs  of  sense  and  other  sensible  substances,  for  if  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  a  fluid  substance  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence  could  not 
operate   sensibly  upon  our  sensitive  organs,  it   would   certainly 
l>e  equally  ineffective  upon  other  substances.     Therefore  we  may 
ccHisider  this  fluid  as  continually  present,  and  in  contiguity  with 
overy  sensible  thing,  and  always  effective  upon  them  by  the  force 
of  its  pressure,  as  modified  by  the  measure  of  its  excitements. 
Mow  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  constant  presence  and  pressure 
^would  be  to  them  a  perpetual  preservation,  so  that  all  would  have 
remained  in  perfect  rest  only  for  the  elastic  construction  of  the 
fluid,  which  renders  it  so  readily  susceptible  of  certain  excitements 
or  undulatory   modifications  of  its   compressive   tension.     These 
«xdteraent8,  therefore,  generated  and  propagated  in  this  fluid,  are  to 
l>e  considered  the  sole  cause  of  nature's  activity,  because  of  their 
modifications  of  the  compressive  restraint  to  which  this  and  through 
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this  all  other  substances  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  subject,  permit- 
ing  the  mutual  affinities  of  liberated  and  approximate  forms  to 
exercise  their  social  affections  in  the  formation  of  those  substances; 
for  >vhich  surrounding  circumstances  are  most  favorable.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  not  only  regard  this  medium  as  being  propagative  of 
such  pulsations  as  excite  the  organs  of  sense,  but  we  even  go  so  far 
as  to  infer  that  it  is  solely  propagative  of  all  organic  existence;  for 
its  exciteuient  being  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  it  is  thereby 
evident  that  without  this  medium  in  which  they  could  be  propagated 
organic  nature  would  be  a  nullity. 

Wo,  in  the  first  place,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  sab- 
soquont  action,  have  deduced  the  existence  of  this  vast  insensible 
atmosphere  to  have  been  necessarily  consequent  from  the  discrim- 
inating application  of  the  attractive  energ}'  to  atoms,  and  their 
aggregation  into  our  earth^s  mass.  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
shown  how  highly  essential  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  is 
for  the  subsequent  development  of  phenomena;  we  have  shown 
th,ii  without  its  instrumentality  there  would  be  neither  heat,  light, 
oKviricit} .  nor  magnetism,  and  consequently  none  of  the  phenomena 
nnii'MitaMo  to  their  action.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  co- 
ru>ca;lor.s  of  iight  which  exhibit  themselves  over  the  poles  of  our 
eajtls,  \\\i\:  VkIv^  a  proof  of  its  presence  and  activity.  We  consider 
it  as  a  i:rr;i:  Ovoar.  of  insensibly  atfected  matter,  in  which  the  sensi- 
ble .^•.-..n  :.:\  v\»:"ivs:r.g  our  atmosphere,  and  all  other  uniform  sub- 
M;»rvi'>.  .lie  iv.  a>svv:ate  dilTusion,  it  being  the  source  from  which 
\\w\v  >of.>."'e  v\  v.5-:;:uer.:s  derive  the  matter  that  makes  up  their 
\nNo;^N  l/o  .'.Mr.:  :ios  v".i  assuming  gaseous  expansion.  To  its  pres- 
%Muv  iW.A  i*Y^>,:  0  \k\-  a::riru:e  the  comparative  solidity  of  all  sub- 
st;rAv>.  ..v.,i  ;x^  ts  ;io::v-!:  we  attribute  the  solution  or  dissolution  of 
sr'.'.N;l'\'  Nv:.  >:a:-..vs.  in  eviTv  \ariety,  aspect,  or  order  of  change, 
\x!-.»,h.i  N'.VcxtCvi  Vx  >xhA:  \*e  cdll  deconi[K>sition,  combustion,  elec- 
t;x^  »;:».>. r.  >v.\  o\,iv/TA:io::,  or  exhalation.  We  have  deduced  its 
u\x*v;  i\  X  i •.•,:•,:  r.'.itiv  v.s  w;:h  oihir  oi^nditions  of  matter,  and  alto- 
j;x*i''.'!  ,  N ;.;;•: .^V. 0.1  •.:>  v'a-:u  so  ur.vvr.tix^vertibly,  as  to  consider  the 
|MVN*-i  .0  ;;v»l  ;u;  \  :\  of  ::-."s  substAr.ce  to  be  no  less  essential  for 
the  iiioKv**'^!   (o*r.^^:ioi:$  of  wLit  an?  usually  assumed  to  be  the 
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diemical  constituents,  with  all  their  subsequent  combinations  or 
Associations ;  for  it  can  only  be  in  and  under  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  action  and  pressure,  as  induced  in  this  medium,  that  the 
constituent  forms  of  chemical  compounds  can  practice  their  affinitive 
preferences,  and  it  can  only  be  by  their  ponderable  constituents  as- 
sociating with  less  or  more  of  the  matter  of  this  unseen  substance, 
that  sensible  gravitating  substances  of  any  sort  can  augment  their 
own  bulk  beyond  a  sensible  solidity.     Indeed,  the  difference  in  pon- 
derosity of  fluid  substances  is  altogether  owing  to  the  particular 
order  in  which  the  insensible  portion  of  their  matter  is  molecularly 
arranged  with  that  of  their  sensible  portion.     When  we  consider 
that  ponderosity  is  no  proof  of  quantity,  because  of  every  substance 
of  the  same  bulk  containing  precisely  the  same  amount  of  matter  in 
some  way  incorporated  therein,  it  will  certainly  be  much  more  ex- 
planatory of  circumstance  as  they  exist  than  the  supposition  usually 
entertained  of  repelling  forces  ;  for  we  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing how  the  sensibly  affected  forms  of  any  substance  under  certain 
pressure  can  add  to  their  bulk  from  this  insensible  source  on  any 
relaxation  from  such  pressure. 

As  the  compressive  impact  of  a  fluid  substance  must  unquestion- 
Urbly  be  proportional  to  the  gravitating  force  of  superincumbent 
Tnatter,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  in  solar  and  planetary 
xnasses  (they  being  spherical)  this  force  of  pressure  must  be  at  its 
iQtiazimum  at  their  centers,  and  from  thence  decreasing  in  the  inverse 
vmtio  of  the  distance  to  its  junction  with  what  we  have  called  meta- 
physical matter. 

Now,  as  we  hold  there  is  no  force  in  physical  nature  that  has  not 
its  origin  in  the  gravitating  afRnity  of  atoms,  this  force  of  pressure 
originating  therefrom  must  unquestionably  be  the  grand  source  of 
«U  power  effective  in  any  way  of  sensible  phenomena  as  consequent 
irom  the  pressure  incumbent  on  whatever  planes  of  parallelism 
around  the  spherical  masses  by  the  superior  matter  directing  its 
•energies  downward  to  the  center  of  gravity  common  to  the  whole 
mass.  Now,  on  these  planes  of  parallelism  that  comprehend  our 
earth's  visible  surface,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  pressure  of  matter 
downward  secures  what  stability  there  may  be  in  existing  condi- 
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lions,  and  while  this  is  so  evidently  the  case  with  grayitatiDg  sub- 
stances of  a  sensible  character,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  the  admission 
of  a  pressure  imposed  by  insensible  matter  having  the  same  center- 
seeking  tendency ;  for  without  such  pressure  they  could  by  no 
other  effort  of  nature  have  become  the  sensible  substances  they  are. 
Arid  oven  were  the  conditions  of  such  substances  solely  caused  by 
the  constituent  energy  of  their  own  substantive  matter  exclusively, 
each  substance  would  have  its  own  independent  condition  perm*- 
nenlly  secured  by  the  force  of  its  own  innate  affinities,  so  there 
could  be  no  possible  action  in  connected  unity,  for  each  substaooe 
thus  secured  would  be  in  itself  unqualified  either  for  the  excitement 
of  self-action,  or  any  reciprocating  excitement  of  action  with  other 
substances. 

Now,  as  changeless  inactivity  is  nowhere  the  order  of  nature,  and 
as  sensible  conditions  are  by  no  means  the  effect  of  their  own  direct 
affinities,  wc  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  must  all  be  exten- 
sively operated  on  by  a  force  not  immediately  of  themselves,  or 
their  own  direct  action,  but  in  a  substance  by  which  all  are  connected 
with  all.  And  even  with  such  force  their  conditions  would  still  be 
permanent  were  it  not  a  force  susceptible  of  considerable  modifica- 
tions, for  this  pressure  downward  being  the  accumulation  of  all  power 
over  that  parallel  of  our  earth's  spherical  depths,  on  which  it  may  be 
calculated  as  operating,  would  hold  all  things  in  quiescence  were  it 
not  itself  excited  into  action.  In  that  part  or  parallel  of  it  in  which 
we  luive  our  residence,  this  force  must  be  the  most  powerful  nature 
can  there  apply,  and  would  militate  against  all  motion  or  activity 
of  any  kind  were  not  its  own  medium  highly  susceptible  of  such 
action  and  modification  as  would  enable  sensible  substances  to  met- 
amorphose their  condition;  for  otherwise,  instead  of  causing  activity 
in  matter,  it  would  determine  its  eternal  immobility  or  quiescence. 

This  motionless  condition  of  matter  would  not  be  obviated  were 
the  character  of  this  compressive  fluid  such  as  our  senses  estimate 
matter  to  be,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  utterly  insusceptible  of  such 
excitation.  Being  destitute  of  any  of  these  recognizable  qualitie^s 
most  unquestionably  the  better  qualifies  it  for  its  very  important 
agency  in  the  determination  of  material  conditions  and  their  transform- 
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ations.  The  oonstituent  forms  of  this  all-important  substance,  wheu 
unassociated  with  sensible  matter,  are  so  inert,  passive,  and  pervasive, 
as  neither  to  obstruct,  or  be  obstructed  by,  any  sensible  substance, 
however  solid.  But  still  its  existence,  as  we  have  seen,  is  clearly  de- 
monstrable by  deduction  in  the  first  place,  and  then  by  the  effect  ifc 
has  on  our  own  senses,  and  on  every  substance  of  which  they  have 
cognizance.  And  as  respects  its  own  inherent  constitution,  whatever 
may  be  the' pressure  of  impact  to  which  it  is  at  any  situation  subject* 
we  perceive  that  at  the  plane  of  the  earth's  parallel  in  which  our 
social  relations  with  matter  are  situated,  its  constitutional  elasticity 
b  most  favorable  for  activity,  and  in  that  consists  the  sole  possibility 
of  any  force  being  able  to  effect  its  disturbance,  and  by  its  disturb- 
ance the  general  activity  that  prevails  in  nature,  for  were  there  no 
favorable  and  excitable  relaxations  of  this  great  force  of  pressure, 
activity  could  nowhere  prevail. 

^ut  while  relaxations  in  this  substance  are  so  essential,  there  can 
be  but  one  possible  process  by  which  they  can  be  affected,  and  that 
is  by  agitating  the  equability  of  its  elastic  tension  or  constitutional 
affinity  by  a  partial  disassociation  of  the  differently  affected  mole- 
cular forms  of  which  this  substance  is  constituted,  and  their  propaga- 
tion in  a  series  of  reciprocating  wavelets  or  undulatory  excitement. 
It  is  evident  that  the  less  aflinitively  bound  the  matter  of  any  sub- 
stance may  be,  let  it  be  under  what  pressure  it  may,  the  farther  such 
pulsations  are  likely  to  propagate  themselves  without  becoming  ex- 
tinguished by  their  affinitive  effort  at  readjustment,  or  by  the  force  of 
any  resistance  in  their  path.     The  greater  the  force  of  constitutional 
ciffinity  the  less  readily  disturbed  and  the  more  readily  resumed  will 
l)e  its  equability.     In  this  homogeneous  fluid  these  pulsations  are 
f  ropagatable  without  any  general  expansion  of  the  pulsatory  sub- 
stance taking  place,  because  there  is  no  other  matter  present  with 
"nrhich  to  form  an  affinitive  fellowship,  and  this  we  may  consider  to 
1>e  the  order  of  propagation  in  that  insensibly  affected  matter  with 
"^hich  our  common  atmosphere  intermingles  the  least,  for  this  com- 
bination becomes  so  affinitively  constituted,  that  no  pulsations  of 
•cute  character  are  propagatable  in  it,  except  in  the  most  tardy  op 
reluctant  manner;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  atmosphere  is  so  good  aa. 
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eledrio  isolator.     And  even  so  imperfectly  does  it  coDdoct  the^ 
orific  excitement,  that  this  action  con  be  induced  in  the  insdriUb 
matter  of  substances  to  a  very  high  state  of  condensation,  beeun 
the  pulsations  can  not  freely  pass  away  into  or  through  the  oommot 
atmosphere  surrounding  them. 

When  the  condensation  of  excited  action  in  the  calorific  form  tsksi 
plaoe  the  substances  become  sensibly  enlarged,  because  their  sennbk 
constituents  participate  in  the  excited  action,  and  thus  afibrd  the  iii> 
sensible  fluid  an  opportunity  to  insinuate  itself  more  freely  and  affin- 
itively  among  them.  When  this  action  becomes  sufficient  to  OTe^ 
Qome  the  cohesive  pressure  that  causes  solidity  in  the  molecules  of 
any  substance,  or  of  the  components  of  any  substance,  they  are  thus 
fkr  at  liberty  to  enlarge  themselves  by  the  exercise  of  their  aflinitiei 
for  other  matter.  This  partial  liberty  is  procured  for  them  in  the  re> 
laxations  or  alternating  wavelets  induced  in  the  compressive  medium. 
But  however  minute  we  may  consider  these  excited  wavelets  of  coin- 
pressive  force  to  be,  still  material  forms  being  their  medium  of 
action  must  be  much  smaller  than  they,  and  therein  may  affect  their 
own  affinitive  enlai^ment  by  surrounding  themselves  with  less  sen- 
sible matter  as  atmospheres. 

This  expansion  of  substances  thus  induced  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
considered  as  a  separation  of  material  particles  from  eadi  other  by 
their  own  inversion  of  energy,  or  by  the  intrusion  of  any  other  prop- 
erty or  principle  but  matter.  There  being  nothing  else  in  nature 
that  could  intervene  for  their  expansion,  or  the  occupancy  of  more 
iq»ace,  for  what  is  there  that  can  be  conceived  of  which  would  occupy 
space,  positively  and  physically,  but  matter?  it  could  not  be  ooca- 
pied  by  vacuity,  for  such  is  a  perfect  nonentity  that  could  occupy 
nothing  with  substantive  existence  and  form.  But  notwithstanding 
vacuity  or  free  space  is  usually  considered  the  great  theater  of  phya> 
ical  action  and  material  motion,  and  the  most  extensively  prevalent 
of  all,  and  in  every  department  and  substance,  more  or  less,  no  one 
has  yet  supposed  nonentity  can  be  an  attribute  of  the  Omnipresent 
Beipg;  how,  then,  is  any  part  of  the  everlasting  expanse  to  be  vacated  1 
If  we  consider  vacuity  at  all,  we  must  consider  it  as  eternally  exist- 
ent and  independent  of  Omniscience,  which  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
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fbr  he  and  his  attributes  are  the  embodiment  of  time,  space,  and 

etieniity:     We  have  defined  His  attributes  to  be  mind,  matter,  and 

energy.     In  what  part  or  point  of  the  universe,  therefore,  could 

He  be  divested  of  either,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuity  1      One  attribute 

of  His  being  is  certainly  as  essentially  omnipresent  as  the  other ; 

we  can  not  conceive  how  one  part  of  an  infinite  being  could  be  clothed 

with  an  attribute  of  whidi  another  portion  was  vacated.     He  most 

unquestionably  could  exercise  his  energy  at  will,  or  he  could  not  be 

omnipotent^  but  that  energy  must  take  effect  on  some  substantive 

principle  in  himself,  not  on  mind,  for  mind  gives  to  energy  its  direo- 

tbn,  and  is  its  incitement  to  action.      It  must,  therefore,  have  been 

matter,  against  which  energy  could  be  directed,  but  it  could  not  have 

been  directed  against  all  matter,  for  wisdom  could  not  have  willed 

80  indiscriminately,  or  have  assumed  or  divested  itself  of  matter  at 

will,  for  matter  being  a  substantive  can  not  be  subject  to  annihila> 

tk>a,  but  must  exist  as  an  attribute  of  God,  or  as  eternally  associated 

with  him,  or  not  at  all.     Every  ultimate  principle  of  being  must  be 

of  him,  and  co-extensive  with  his  extent      Hence  there  can  be  no 

vacancies  of  these  principles  or  attributes  of  God.     One  portion  of 

the  Eternal  can  not  be  invested  and  another  divested  of  any  prin- 

<^p1e  of  his  being.     The  elements  of  things  are  in  no  otherwise  to  be 

understood  but  as  the  attributes  of  God.     So  what  is  comprehended 

l3y  us  as  physical  nature  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the 

vneasure  of  any  of  these  attributes,  but  simply  as  the  sensible  ex- 

jyressions  of  how  far  it  has  pleased  Omnipotent  Mind  to  exercise  the 

energy  attributable  to  him. 

We  certainly  riow  perceive  from  the  character  of  the  great  First 
Ouise  that  there  can  be  no  vacuity,  no  intermissions  among  material 
^(libstances ;  and  even  were  it  possible,  these  vacual  interventions 
^mong  material  particles  or  bodies  could  not  effect  their  separation, 
m»  there  would  then  be  nothing  to  restrain  their  mutual  affinities 
lh>m  causing  collapse. 

The  inferences  derived  from  the  observation  of  phenomenal  facts 
mft  often  found  to  be  false  and  entirely  different  from  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  so  that  substances  being  enlarged  without  any  sen- 
sible additionB  is  no  proof  of  their  enlargement  being  affected  with- 
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out  a  corresponding  inoieasc  ot  matter  affinitively  assodated  theifi 
with.     Wc  unquestionably  do  find  the  modificatioiis  of  material oon* 
ditions  to  be  infinite,  but  we  do  not  for  a  moment  attribute  this  to 
any  modification  of  matter  in  the  abstract,  for  that  is  unquestioDibly 
immutable.     Neither  do  wc  entertain  the  preposterous  idea  thtt 
blank  vacuity  is  the  modifier  of  material  conditions,  that  altematioDi 
of  something  with  nothing  determine  the  relative  bulk  and  gravity 
of  substances,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  prevail.    Nor 
can  we  agree  in  the  supposition  that  sensible  substances  contain  in 
their  own  constituent  matter  the  forces  which  regulate  the  quantities 
of  which  they  are  respectively  constructed,  and  imparts  tothemthdr 
quantities  and  characteristics,  for  in  that  case  the  foroes  would  only 
be  equal  to  their  prevalent  conditions  which  would  be  a  finality,  as 
the  forces  for  their  special  construction  could  not  again  change  them 
from  what  it  had  made  them. 

Now  all  these  insuperable  objections  are  obviated  by  the  simple 
consideration  that  equal  bulk  contains  equaLquantity,  whatever  tiie 
conditions ;  as  in  this  case  no  calculations  have  to  be  made  about 
keeping  the  particles  of  matter  this  or  that  far  apart,  for  we  have  it 
in  perpetual  contiguity  in  all  substances,  and  under  all  circumstances 
alike,  it  only  requires  that  this  universally  prevalent  matter  should 
be  impressed  with  moditied  measures  of  gravitating  energy  to  ftiake 
it  etfect  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  diflferent  conditions  of  its 
own  existence.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
or  that  inufh  of  the  material  quantity  that  we  are  to  refer  the  char- 
acter of  sensible  substances,  but  to  the  affinitive  energy  of  their  par- 
ticles that  we  arc  to  attribute  their  conditions.  To  this  rule,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  substance,  there  can  be  no  exception. 

The  molecular  forms  and  their  relative  magnitudes,  their  affini- 
tive energy,  their  associations,  their  combinations,  and  the  compress- 
ive force  to  which  they  are  subject,  cause  all  the  diffiirent  sub- 
stances, according  to  the  circumstances  of  contiguity  of  kinds  and 
of  qualities,  and  vibratory  excitements.  Thus  we  see  the  density 
or  ponderosity  of  substances  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of 
matter  employed  in  their  construction  ;  but  it  has  much  to  do  with 
our  appreciation  of  them.     The  most  affinitively  impressed  matter 
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'tamnn  substances  of  which  our  senses  have  the  most  ready  recogni- 
tioo.  Our  senses  fail  to  recognize  materiality  only  where  the 
recc^ition  could  not  add  to  our  health  or  happiness. 

We  have  manifold  examples  of  the  transitions  of  matter  from  the 

sensible  to  the  insensible  state,  and  we  hope  by  this  time  we  have 

made  some  progress  in  developing  the  general  process  by  which 

Bature  effects  these  metamorphoses,  whether  sensible  or  insensible. 

In  the  transition  of  sensible  to  insensible  substances  we  have  seen 

that  the  particles  of  the  sensible  body,  under  certain  excitements, 

become   sufficiently   separated   to    associate   themselves   with   the 

insensible  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  to  such  an 

extent  that  they  are  upborne  and  rendered  inappreciable  by  our 

faculties.     We  can  often  know  the  precise  period  when  our  senses 

fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  matter  thus  changing. 

Substances  cease  to  be  appreciable  to  the  sense  of  sight  when  they 
HO  longer  interrupt  or  reflect  the  rays  of  light.  Now  we  do  know 
there  are  substances,  none  the  less  existent,  though  neither  con- 
ditioned for  the  interruption  or  reflection  of  luminous  excitement 
When  sensible  matter  is  so  associated  with  insensible  as  to  be  so 
Teadily  displaced  as  to  produce  no  eflbct  on  the  sense  of  feeling,  that 
does  not  prove  the  termination  of  the  matter,  but  of  the  inefficiency 
of  tfie  sense  of  touch. 

When   sensible   matter  is   so  separated,  and  in  that  condition 
^hich   admits   of  no   chemical   metamorphosis    when   brought   in 
contiguity  with  our  organs  of  taste  or  smell,  it  will  be  altogether 
unable  to  excite  either  of  these  organs  into  any  sense  of  its  exist- 
ence, for  these  organs  can  not  be  excited  by  the  simple  presence  of 
a  passive  and   perfectly  quiescent   fluid  which  would    impart  no 
action  to  them,  being  under  no  excitement  itself.     Thus  we  perceive 
the  limited  extent  to  which  our  sensitive  tests  are  applicable  to 
matter  or  material  action,  as  indicators  of  the  presence  of  either, 
but  much  more  particularly  when  in  the  most  passive  state.     Still 
BO  one  will  question  the  existence  of  very  considerable  quantities 
of  some  sort  of  matter  beyond  this  very  narrow  limit,  and  if  such 
be  admitted,  even  to  any  extent,  that  proves  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  so  to  all  extent. 
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Beyond  the  point  where  our  senses  fail  to  realiie  the 
of  matter,  we  can  still,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  tests,  deteel  ki 
presence  and  activity.  And  by  artificial  means  we  may  so  improve 
the  microscopic  powers  of  vision  as  to  be  made  oonscioiis  of  orgtnic 
forms  and  material  fabrics,  of  which  our  unassisted  oigans  neref 
gave  us  the  slightest  idea. 

This  goes  far  to  sanction  the  idea  that  the  material  principle^  in 
aome  of  its  conditions  and  modes  of  action,  may  be  oontiDUOiisly  ud 
contiguously  extended  to  infinity,  for  we  can  no  longer  regaid  ov 
sensitive  appreciation  of  it  as  any  criterion  of  its  quantity,  condneki 
or  condition.  Seeing  that  organic  forms  endowed  with  vital  fiiM* 
tions  are  the  result  of  its  molecular  arrangements  and  conditioo% 
even  on  the  very  verge  of  microscopic  vision,  is  at  least  very  cos- 
elusive  of  its  existence  far  beyond  the  verge  of  unassisted  sight.  As 
chemical  proofs  of  the  presence  of  matter  can  only  be  obtained  bj 
the  affinitive  activity  of  its  forms,  so  it  must  be  with  the  orgaoie 
construction  of  microscopic  monads,  for  even  in  this  sphere  of 
organic  being  matter  must  be  equally  active.  We  have  but  OM 
sense,  namely,  touch,  by  which  we  can  be  made  aware  of  the  pm- 
ence  or  condition  of  matter  at  all,  save  when  the  impression  is  is- 
duced  by  the  motion  or  excitement  of  its  molecules. 

Activity,  therefore,  is  as  much  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  matter 
as  any  that  can  present  itself.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  tbo 
physical  excitement  by  which  a  sense  of  the  roost  distant  objects 
in  the  heavens  is  affected?  How  could  the  luminous  pulsati<4» 
from  them  to  us,  which  are  said  to  be  seventy  thousand  to  the  inch, 
pass  over  an  interval,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  of  these,  without 
being  extinguished  or  lost  in  the  chasm  1 

In  this  proposition  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  matter  we  find 
no  necessity  for  the  contemplation  either  of  any  peculiar  energy,  or 
the  peculiar  exercise  of  energy  for  the  generation  of  the  many  dif 
ferent  phenomena  observable  in  nature.  What  we  have  to  observe 
is  the  different  conditions  matter  would  assume  under  the  uniform 
action  of  that  energy  with  which  its  atoms  have  been  impressed, 
graduated  in  the  requisite  degree,  together  with  the  circumstances 
consequent  from  the  common  affinitive  action  of  all  with  all.     We 
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iMTe  found  that  by  the  recognition  of  these  principles,  nature  un- 
folds herself  before  us  beautifully  and  sublimely ;  and  though  we 
may  not  always  be  able  to  trace  the  precise  process  in  every  par- 
ticular of  its  minutisB,  we  certainly  can  see  enough  to  inspire  the 
vtmost  confidence  that  the  great  problem  of  inorganic  nature  in  all 
its  details  is  clearly  solvable  by  this  system  of  investigation.  Yet 
while  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  the  general  scheme  by 
which  nature  conducts  her  operations,  it  is  only  by  inference  and 
analogy,  conducted  with  the  most  rigorous  regard  to  first  principles, 
that  we  can  acquire  any  thing  like  a  proper  conception  of  the  subtile 
processes  practiced  in  this  great  ocean  of  insensible  matter,  among 
rudimental  forms  in  their  affinitive  arrangements  and  erections  into 
ienaible  substances.  This  being  the  grand  reservoir  in  which  all 
active  phenomena  have  their  root,  and  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
all  chemical  processes,  combinations,  and  conditions  are  effected,  its 
conditions  and  capabilities  therefore  can  not  be  too  well  considered 
or  understood.  Apd  though  we  have  no  physical  sense  that  com- 
preheods  its  matter  or  its  mode  of  action,  we  can  realize  its  nature 
and  principles  of  action  by  induction,  and  by  observing  the  effect  it 
has  upon  o>ur  organs  of  sense,  and  on  other  substances;  in  the 
excitement  of  light  and  heat,  and  by  the  character  of  the  sensible 
sabstanoea  therefrom  evolved. 

By  deduction,  we  have  already  defined  its  nature  to  be  perfectly 
svitable  for  efibctuating  all  the  active  phenomena  in  nature.  Its 
elasticity,  and  impact,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  its 
native  affinities,  with  its  susceptibilities  of  excitement,  make  it 
polaate  upon  our  organs  the  sense  of  light  of  heat,  and  of  electric 
action.  Of  light,  by  osciUating  that  part  of  its  matter  immediately 
at  its  molecular  junctions,  or,  in  other  words,  intermediate  of  its 
molecular  center. 

Of  heat,  by  the  pulsation  of  undulous  wavelets  in  the  constituent 
molecules  themselves.  Light  generates  heat  because  of  its  reflection 
from  our  earth's  sensible  sur&ce,  being  the  most  particularly  con- 
teive  to  its  agitation.  The  matter  of  the  constituent  molecules  of 
tUa  excitable  envelope  are  so  affinitively  bound  by  the  most  effect- 
ive of  ita  own  and  other  material  molecules,  that  the  luminous 
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oscillations  intermediate  of  forms  effect  among  the  fiyrms  f 
undulating  action  of  heat  exciting  quality.     Heat  wOl,  oa  its  on 
part,  excite  light,  when  its  undulating  pulsations  are  so  ooodnrtd, 
acute,  or  compacted  together  as  to  be  of  that  measuie  and  nttat 
which  oscillation  excites  vision.     The  measure  of  oociUatioos  fron 
which  light  is  elicited  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  definable  witlk 
a  comparatively  narrow  limit  to  which  computadon  assigns  aiboit 
seventy  thousand  to  the  inch ;  that  is,  the  oscillation  does  not  tar 
verse  more  than   the  seventy  thousandth  part  of  an  indt    Hm 
undulous  pulsations  that  excite  the  sensations  of  beat  are  of  eveiy 
intermediate  order,  ranging  from  eighty  to  perhaps  almost  eig^j 
thousand  to  the  inch.     We  find  heat  elicited  from  the  lowest  sound- 
producing  vibrations,  as  evinced  by  the  excited  action  of  frictiood 
Bur&ces,  to  a  sympathetic  response  to  the  highest  luminous  excitatioe. 
By  the  association  of  sensible  matter  with  that  of  this  vibratoiy 
envelope,  most  energetically  afi*ected  at  and  near  our  earth's  surfiot^ 
the  oscillatory  pencils  of  light  are  unable  to  operate  in  it,  withoak 
inducing  undulous  or  heat-inducing  action  by  the  agitation  of  iti 
constituent  tension  into  a  sympathetic  response;  and  as  there  an 
at  the  earth's  surface  the  most  considerable  of  this  associated  cota* 
bination  of  these  fluids,  the  result  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  tbe 
calorific  ray  of  excitement  upward,  as  the  medium  becomes  pro- 
gressively less  susceptible  of  the  propagation  of  this  form  of  ac^ 
by  its  rarefaction.     We  thus  deduce  from  the  eflect  of  gravitjt 
that  tho  vibratory  envelope  must  be  best  qualified  at  and  near  our 
earth's  surface  for  calorific  and  other  excitements  essential  to  tb^ 
condition  of  things  thereon ;  and  here,  where  calorific  excitement  10 
indispensable,  we  find  it  vibrates  that  action  with  facility.     Here^ 
too,  the  oscillating  pencils  of  light  are  of  that  character  and  con- 
sistency which  best  affect  sensible  substances,  and  to  whidi  our 
organs  of  vision  are  specially  and  particularly  adapted.     Indeed,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  could  we  ascend  to  any  considerable 
height  above  this  solid  surfaoe,  we  should  find  it  fail  to  effect  in  us  a 
sense  of  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the  nearer  we  approach  that  lumin- 
ous body  the  loss  should  we  bo 'affected  by  his  rays,  the  medium 
of  their  transmission  becoming  less  and  less  qualified  to  effect  our 
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Ofgana  of  vision,  until  our  sight  of  sun  and  stars  became  extinguished 
by  our  being  beyond  the  conditions  which  could  excite  them  into  a 
sense  of  such  bodies.  And  this  would  be  long  before  we  reached 
the  verge  of  this  earth's  matter  effective  in  fabricating  substances ; 
for,  as  we  have  heretofore  observed,  every,  condition  of  affective 
matter  must  have  assumed  form  by  its  own  affinitive  impulse. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  perceived  that  we  hold  the  idea  of 
bodies  being  self-luminous  to  be  a  positive  absurdity  or  physical 
contradiction,  because  without  action  whatever  might  otherwise  be 
the  condition  of  the  substance  there  could  not  be  luminous  excite- 
ment, for  no  substance  could  cause  its  own  action.  And  any  sub- 
stance, to  be  even  susceptible  of  such  excitement,  must  have  such 
energy  of  character  as  would  totally  preclude  the  possibility  of  self- 
action  ;  for  no  energy  of  action  could  be  imparted  to  matter  without 
Bucfa  matter  were  effectively  located  in  some  affinitively  constituted 
substance,  the  disturbance  of  which  in  all  cases  is  really  what  con- 
stitutes action.  Perfectly  passive  matter  could  not  possibly  afiect 
the  impassive  in  any  other  way  than  we  find  luminous  pencils  do 
when  put  in  motion  in  the  manner  as  already  deduced.  We  cer- 
tainly see  they  have  forces  sufficient  by  their  infinite  repetition  and  . 
accumulation  to  excite  to  great  activity  the  affinitive  powers  of  even 
sensible  substances,  but  it  certauily  would  be  equally  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  even  such  a  force  or  action  was  self-perpetuating. 

Force  is  only  known  by  its  effects,  and  every  efiect  must  serve  to 

exhaust  such  force,  on  the  principle  of  force  and  motion  being  equal. 

"What,  therefore,  could  compensate  for  such  continued  exhaustion  of 

the  sun's  energy  in  keeping  the  luminous  matter  of  the  planets  in 

ooDtmual  motion  1  for  such  can  not  possibly  be  effected  without 

constant  force.     As  there  is  in  nature  no  source  of  power  save  that 

found  in  the  affinity  of  atoms,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  force 

most  be  derived  from  this.     How,  then,  can  the  matter  of  the  sun 

perpetuate  its  own  action,  while  the  energy  of  planetary  matter  has 

to  be  constantly  excited  from  its  reduction  to  rest  or  affinitive  qui- 

^><^nce1    There  is  certainly  nothing  to  justify  the  idea  that  the 

^Qdamental  laws  of  physics  should  be  different  for  different  sya- 

texna,  or  for  the  different  members  of  systems.    There  is  in  nature. 
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OS  we  have  seen,  but  ono  possible  source  of  continuoos  power  from 
which  to  inter  the  perpetual  luraioosity  of  the  matter  on  the  solar 
disk,  or  the  action  of  matter  iu  any  manner,  which  is  simply  a 
reflex  of  the  action  induced  on  the  material  envelopes  of  planetary 
bodies  by  their  motions  among  metaphysical  matter  in  making 
their  circuit  round  the  sun,  and  which,  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  the  gravitating  power,  is  the  only  activity  that  can  know  no  ter- 
mination, the  inherent  affinities  of  all  else  being  constantly  ezer- 
cised  to  counteract  the  disturbances  of  rest  caused  by  these  inter- 
minable motions  as  the  resultant  of  the  combination  of  gravitating 
forces  acting  upon  them  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  So  admir- 
ably  do  the  phenomenal  circumstances  in  physical  nature  flow  from 
and  unfold  each  other  in  this  system  of  pursuing  physical  inquiry 
that  we  have  here  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  very  important 
fact  presenting  itself  unsought  for,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  demonstrated ;  namely,  that  every  self-luminous  body,  or 
rather  those  that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  such,  within  the  im- 
measurable range  of  vision,  is,  like  our  sun,  surrounded  by  tributary 
and  motion-contributing  masses  of  secondary  character  such  as  oar 
planets,  whose  motions  elicit  light  from  their  sense-encircling  and 
exciting  atmosphere. 

The  gravitating  affinity  of  atoms,  of  which  we  so  oflen  remind  the 
reader,  being  the  sole  source  of  power  which  compels  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  planets  round  their  primaries,  and  constitutes  them 
the  main-spring  or  balance-wheels  of  motion  from  which  all  activity 
is  derived,  they  being  the  only  motal  power  that  is  thus  necessarily 
perpetual,  must  as  necessarily  be  the  only  means  by  which  perpet- 
ual life  and  activity  is  imparted  to  the  universe.  As  an  evidence 
that  the  medium  effecting  light  and  heat  are  everywhere  prevalent 
with  us,  and  that  neither  of  them  are  real  products  of  the  sun  or 
any  other  self  luminous  body,  is  that  we  can  excite  them  at  pleasure. 
This  we  could  not  do  were  there  any  substance  or  vacuum  from 
which  this  medium  was  excluded,  or  in  which  it  could  not  be  ex- 
cited into  light  or  heat  producing  action.  There  are  but  two  ways, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  which  a  fluid  conditioned  for  such 
action  could  pulsate  the  principles  of  light,  heat^  or  electricity. 
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the  one  hj  oscillating  its  atoms,  the  other  by  undulating  its  forms. 
Now,  there  are  certainly  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  that 
luminous  excitements  and  undulous  action  are  in  any  other  sense 
identical  than  at  times  in  the  measure  of  their  pulsations.  The 
marks  of  dissimilitude  between  the  effects  of  light  and  heat  up(>n 
sensible  bodies  are  so  prominent  and  conspicuous  as  to  leave  no  ques- 
tion of  their  being  effected  by  two  very  different  modes  of  conduct, 
into  which  this  same  common  medium  is  susceptible  of  being  excited. 
Although  the  pencils  of  vision  are  generative  of  calorific  pulsation, 
unlike  that  action  it  enlarges  no  substance  by  causing  its  expansion. 
Jt  induces  no  direct  decomposition  or  recomposition  as  undulating 
impulsions  do,  although  it  is  their  primary  cause,  being  the  only 
excitable  action  by  which  all  other  action  is  generated.  It  is  not 
continuous  in  its  effect  as  calorific  pulsations  are  after  the  exciting 
cause  has  ceased. 

The  effect  it  is  found  to  produce  upon  the  surfaces  of  substances 
in  modifying  their  manner  of  reflecting  its  own  oscillatory  pencil^ 
and  some  other  delicate  conditions  of  a  chemical  character,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  the  direct  means  of  effecting ;  for  that  is  most  prob- 
ably consequent  from  the  electric  undula  it  induces,  or  it  may  be 
from  some  modified  measure  of  its  own  oscillations  insufficient  for 
Ihe  excitement  of  light.  But  we  have  not  a  single  example  of  its 
being  the  immediate  agent  in  effecting  any  of  the  more  forcible 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence  con- 
stantly before  us  that  the  calorific  pulsations  are  not  so  restricted  in 
their  range  of  action,  for  we  find  them  associated  in,  and  indeed 
effecting,  the  principal  and  most  conspicuous  part  in  almost  every 
phenomenon  of  nature. 

Electric  action,  although  no  less  important  in  its  effects,  and  of  a 
kx  more  diffuse  and  universal  character,  is  much  less  conspicuous  ia 
its  (^rations,  doing  its  delicate  office  in  the  departments  of  nature 
most  removed  from  our  perception,  the  matter  iu  which  it  acts 
iMiDg  so  affinitively  refined  as  to  admit  of  the  operations  of  its 
nicely  delicate  undulations,  essential  in  the  most  refined  parts  of 
formative  processes.  While  this  action  is  coextensively  propagat- 
>Ue  in  the  aame  medium  with  caloric,  it  does  not  follow  that  thej 
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are  propagatable  with  equal  facility ;  for  this  mibstaooe)  m  we  nwl 
perceive,  when  best  conditioned  for  the  one,  Is  least  calculated  to  pul- 
sate the  other  ;  for  when  our  common  atmosphere  forms  pirt  of 
Uiis  pulsatory  medium,  it  is  the  best  conditioned  for  calorific  eidte- 
ment,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  electric  action.  The  effect  coMe- 
quent  from  the  excitement  of  this  all-pervasive  fluid  in  some  form 
of  ite  affinitive  condition,  and  under  certain  modifications  of  itt 
action,  are  truly  infinite;  for,  in  a  very  great  measure,  by  tlM 
action  it  is  that  organic  nature  is  agitated  into  being  in  all  it»fom» 
and  phases.  By  its  activity  the  affinity  of  atoms  has  been  ens^ 
to  form  the  chemical  and  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth.  Its  »»»• 
ity  agitated  the  ultimate  molecules  to  their  respective  places  intbe 
subsUntive  assimilations  of  matter.  By  the  matter  of  this  8A 
and  ite  mode  of  action,  all  sensible  substances  may  be  more  orW 
expanded  or  exploded,  decomposed,  recomposed,  or  transfortned 
into  something  totally  diffiirent  from  what  they  were,  as  contiguous 
affinities  might  determine. 

Now  in  what  but  this  invisible  medium  could  this  infinitely  pro- 
lific action  be  pulsated?     There  seems  no  substance  from  which U 
is  excluded,  no  chasm  it  does  not  span,  or  interstice  it  does  not  fill; 
it  is  excitable  in  all,  to  all,  and  through  all.     We  surely  can  not  ask 
better  proof  of  ite  universal  presence  and  physical  effectivity  than 
what  we  have  in  ite  sensible  effects.     Nor  can  we  so  far  insult  the 
good  sense  of  the  age,  as  to  suppose  the  hypothesis  of  corpuscultr 
projections  is  any  longer  entertained,  or  will  still  be  contended  for, 
as  the  cause  of  light,  nor  will  we  expect  to  see  undulous  pulsations 
any  more   insisted  on   now  that  a  way  is  opened  up  that  is  so 
evident.     Or  that  these  excitements  are  caused  by  an  affection  of 
the  constituent  molecules  of  sensible  substances  themselves,  whose 
forces  are  only  effective  of  their  quiescence.     We  can  not  conceive 
how  the  economy  of  nature  could  be  conserved  by  substances  having 
in  themselves  revolutionary  powers  that  could  agitate  for  their  own 
destruction.     We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  rationale 
of  sensible  substances  agitating  their  own  action  beyond  their  own 
surfaces.     Excitement  can  not  be  communicated   from  object  to 
object  only  by  some  suitable  intermediate  medium.     All  this  clearly 
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indicates  not  only  the  necessity  for,  but  the  existence  of,  that 
medium  of  measureless  excitability  which  we  have  found  to  envelop 
our  earth,  and  to  invade  every  substance  making  up  its  mass,  and 
of  which  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  in  all  their  grades  and  degrees, 
are  but  the  sensible  expressions.  The  effect  of  these  excitements 
upon  sensible  substances,  although  originating  in  this  one  source  of 
action,  are  certainly  so  different  as  to  prove  that  the  pulsations  for 
each  can  not  be  of  the  same  character ;  for  identical  action  would 
necessarily  beget  analogous  effect,  so  that  if  heat  is  consequent  from 
ondulous  excitation,  the  sense  of  light  must  be  the  effect  of  some 
other  form  of  action ;  and  while  the  pulsatory  expressions  of  light 
and  heat  are  thus  so  very  different  in  character,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  found  to  be  generative  of  each  other,  a  circumstance  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  concatenations  before  noticed. 

There  are  no  artificial  means  of  mechanical  construction  by  which 

we  can  now  or  ever  expect  directly  to  induce  luminous  impulsions, 

because  we  have  nothing  which  will   immediately  act  upon  the 

osdllatory  pencils  with  the  required  intensity  but  by  first  inducing 

ondulous  pulsation,  and  when  that  is  in  sufHcient  degree  the  lumin- 

cms  pulsations  immediately   follow.     But  they   are  not  for  one 

instant  continuous  after  the  exciting  cause  has  ceased.     This  cer- 

tahily  would  not  be  so  were  they  undulations  of  any  elastic  fluid,  for 

that  oould  not  instantaneously  cease  its  action,  at  least  the  calorifio 

pulsations  are  only  found  to  be  progressively  extinguishable.    Time 

is  required  both  for  the  generation  of  calorific  action  and  its  resto- 

ttltion  to  quiescence,  just  in  the  order  undulous  vibrations  would 

p^sate  in  an  elastic  fluid  susceptible  of  such  action. 

We  can  very  readily  excite  this  common  medium  into  heat-giving 

Hsdula,  by  frictionally  vibrating  surfaces,  because  the  high  com- 

X>Te8sion  causes  such  contiguity  with  them  as  subjects  it  to  sympa- 

tlietic  action.    The  usual  vibratory  pulsations  of  heat  can  be  rendered 

ci^ive  by  ignition  and  by  percussive  condensation ;  but  this  last  is 

"•lo  generation  of  the  undula,  but  simply  forcing  them  to  occupy  a 

Hiuch  narrower  sphere  of  action.     By  either  process  excitement  of  k 

Ugh  order  can  be  induced,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  undulous 

pulsations  instantly  induce  the  oscillatory  pencils  of  light,  which 
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having  their  source  at  the  very  focus  of  calorific  ezoltementi  beconw 
the  luminous  expression  of  that  action,  and  the  reason  they  indioitB 
it  at  such  vast  distances  beyond  where  the  heat-generating  impulsion 
extend,  is  because  the  rays  of  light  pulsate  with  equal  vigor  wiiat- 
cver  may  be  the  distance ;  for  they  are  ever  the  same  from  their 
focus  to  infinity,  or  till  some  resisting  substance  of  an  elastic  chane- 
ter  reciprocates  or  reflects  these  impulsions  back.  These  oscillator 
pencils  can  only  cease  their  luminous  effect  when  they  become  bo 
divergent  by  distance  as  not  to  excite  our  organs  of  vision. 

Why  this  oscillatory  excitement  is  so  continuous,  and  of  sudi 
equal  vi^or  throughout,  is  because  it  is  induced  among  the  leasl 
affected  matter  of  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  vibratory  sub- 
stance ;  for  that  being  intermediate  of  their  centers  must  be  least 
affected  by  their  affinities,  the  forces  being  perfectly  equalized  in 
opposite  directions;  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  therefore,  being 
thus  intermediate  of  forms,  will  necessarily  be  the  paths  of  the 
oscillatory  pencils. 

Now  atom  being  in  contiguity  with  atom  eternally,  this  atomic  ray 
must  be  continuous  to  some  body  perpendicular  to  itself  which 
could  reflect  imparted  impulsions  back,  as  atoms  can  not  penetrate 
each  other,  or  pass  out  of  the  way,  all  parallel  pencils  being  equal, 
a  visual  impulsion  imparted  to  an  atomic  pencil  at  the  farthest  dis- 
tant star  will  necessarily  and  instantly  impinge  upon  our  globe^s 
utmost  verge  the  full  force  of  the  initial  impulsion.  Thus  light  is 
reciprocated  from  body  to  body,  however  remote  from  each  other, 
and  all  in  the  same  space  of  time,  because  the  only  retardation 
must  be  in  those  mediums  of  effective  matter  by  which  these  bodies 
are  enveloped.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  distance  between 
envelope  and  envelope,  the  time  must  be  instantaneous,  as  the  inter- 
mediate  metaphysical  and  infinitely  passive  matter  can  impede 
nothing,  or  rather  has  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  impeded. 

Ilonce  the  possibility  by  which  light  is  almost  instantly  projected 
outward ;  the  only  opposition  to  the  oscillation  of  its  pencils  being 
in  the  deep  and  compressively  condensed  envelopes  of  bodies  from 
whose  surfaces  it  is  reflected,  and  those  into  which  it  penetrates. 
This  op|>osition  or  resistance  to  the  generation  of  luminous  pulsations 
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k  the  oqIj  reason  that  measurable  time  is  occupied  in  the  pencils 
being  propagated  across  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It  is  not 
thus  with  the  undulous  pulsations  of  heat,  for  the  affinitive  quiescence 
of  these  vibratory  substances,  excitable  though  they  be,  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  opposed  to  the  propagation  of  the  undulous  agi- 
tation of  their  molecules,  and  must  extinguish  them  within  very 
limited  range  of  both  time  and  space.  We  have  such  constantly 
repeated  examples  of  the  sympathetic  association  of  these  vibratory 
actions  from  which  the  sensations  of  light  and  heat  are  derived,  as 
would  certainly  appear  to  indicate  their  source  to  be  the  same,  and 
to  render  it  surprising  that  its  nature  and  mode  of  action  should 
have  remained  so  long  a  mystery,  for  it  is  a  truly  surprising  circum- 
stance that  the  idea  has  not  suggested  itself  on  observing  the  facts, 
we  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  availing  ourselves  of  its  instru- 
mentality whenever  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  effect  of  its  action  in 
our  domestic  transactions  in  the  excitation  of  our  organs  of  sense  or 
of  any  other  substances. 

We  may  at  the  same  time  be  immediately  satisfied  that  i^  is  not 
by  the  fuel  on  our  fires,  nor  the  lamps  on  our  tables,  that  our  organs 
of  sense  are  acted  on,  for  they  receive  their  excitement  without  being 
in  contiguity  with  either;  indeed,  so  much  the  reverse,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  on  our  guard  that  we  may  keep  separated 
fix>m  them  by  a  considerable  interval. 

The  fuel  and  the  lamp  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  objects  to 
whose  molecular  action  a  medium  common  to  and  connecting  all 
responds  and  acts  alike  upon  our  organs  of  sense  and  on  all  surround- 
ing substances,  and  even  so  acting  on  the  special  objects  by  which  it 
is  generated  as  to  cause  their  total  but  progressive  consumption. 
These  excitements,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  could  be  propa- 
gated except  in  and  by  matter,  for  in  its  absence  all  action  would 
be  impossible,  either  as  pulsations  of  undula  or  projections  of  pen- 
cils. Our  common  atmosphere  so  evidently  impedes  this  action,  that 
it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  such  active  prop- 
^tioQy  and  these  excitements  are  equally  inducible  in  space 
^•cated  of  that  substance.  These  pulsatory  actions,  therefore,  being 
^  All  times  and  in  every  thing  inducible,  when  proper  means  are 
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applied,  must^  we  should  saj,  be  the  best  possible  proof  diat  tb 
sensations  of  both  light  and  heat  are  affected  by  the  action  of  om 
and  the  same   all-prevalent  medium.      The  common  atmosphere 
being   affinitively  associated  with  this  excitable  substance  while 
offering  little  or  no  impediment  to  the  pulsatory  passage  of  light  (for 
reasons  heretofore  given),  by  thus  rendering  it  more  stubborn  very 
much  disqualifies  it  for  responding  to  the  undulous  pulsations  of 
heat ;  so  that  the  passage  of  heat  is  more  by  transmission  in  the  lets 
effective  matter  by  which  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  atmosphere 
are  expanded,  than  by   difiuse  propagation  in  the  medium  itoeK 
Indeed,  so  greatly  does  the  atmosphere  impede  the  passage  of  this 
pulsatory  action,  that  in  the  interior  of  substances  from  which  atmo* 
spheric  association  is  excluded,  excitation  is  condensable  to  a  r^ 
high  degree,  by  being  generated  faster  than  the  atmosphere  will 
Cfirry  it  off.     Of  this  tardy  propagating  power  of  the  atmosphere  we 
unconsciously  avail  ourselves  whenever  we  wish  to' get  up  a  higher 
order  of  excitement  than  is  generally  prevalent,  of  which  the  com* 
bustion  of  the  fuel  in  our  grates  is  a  familiar  example.     The  ignition 
of  the  fuel  is  caused,  not  by  an  immediate  vibration  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  substances  into  a  separation  of  particles,  but  by  so 
vibrating  the  common  medium  in  contiguity  with  a  portion  of  their 
constituent  forms,  as  to  cause  their  disintegration  from  the  common 
mass ;  and  they  then  instantly  form  other  affinitive  associations,  and 
with  such  molecular  activity  as  further  excites  the  common  medium 
under  the  pressure  of  which  the  process  is  conducted. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  this  molecular  activity  of  combustible  sub- 
stances, by  being  excited  into  activity  through  the  action  of  this 
common  medium,  is  in  its  turn  reciprocally  generative  in  that  same 
medium  of  the  very  excitement  by  which  its  own  action  was  induced ; 
and  although  very  much  of  this  exitement  is  constantly  appropriated 
by  the  affinitivcly  expanding  molecules,  the  yery  action  of  this  affini- 
tive expansion  causes  an  accumulation  of  this  excitement  exceeding 
the  constant  demand.  This  insensible  but  excitable  ocean,  in  which 
all  things  arc  immersed,  does  not  only  agitate  sensible  substances 
so  as  to  cause  their  dissolution,  but  it  likewise  furnishes  the  material 
with  which  their  constituent  matter  associates  itself  when  expanding 
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into  that  gaseous  insensibility  which  follows  their  reduction  by  either 
decomposition  or  combustion^  Of  this  expansion  by  association  of 
the  sensible  with  the  insensible,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  such 
metamorphoses,  we  have  many  examples ;  and  none  more  particu- 
larly and  frequently  present  themselves  to  our  notice  than  in  the 
heating  and  illuminating  of  our  dwellings ;  in  these  particular  oper- 
ations we  have  the  advantage  of  this  universal  agent  by  which  in 
reality  these  processes  are  affected  without  the  world  ever  being 
aware  of  it.  It  does  seem  very  surprising  that  while  it  excites  all 
life  and  activity,  it  should  never  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  man 
more  than  a  bare  suspicion  of  its  own  existence.  It  has  existed  since 
chemical  and  organic  activity  began;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  every 
thing  else  but  the  conception  of  its  own  being  and  character.  Every 
phenomenon  in  nature  proclaims  its  presence  and  activity,  but  in  cab- 
alistic characters  to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  key.  When, 
for  instance,  we  contemplate  the  process  of  combustion,  we  must  at 
once  see  that  something  more  is  required  in  that  operation  than  the 
simple  presence  of  the  appreciable  fuel  and  common  atmosphere, 
for  they  can  be  present  in  their  most  combustible  character  to  an  in- 
finity of  time  without  affecting  their  own  decompositions  by  any 
process.  If  they  have  not  in  themselves  the  matter  or  aativity  that 
can  cause  their  own  dissolutions  at  one  time,  they  certainly  would  have 
not  wherewith  to  induce  it  at  another  time.  Without  action  and  affini- 
tive additions  of  matter  how  could  they  possibly  expand  into  gaseous 
invisibility?  Philosophy  and  science  usually  undertake  to  solve 
this  problem  by  telling  us  of  the  intrusion  of  some  supposed  calorific 
fluid,  or  of  the  presence,  or  absence,  or  equipoise  of  the  electric 
fluids,  or  some  revolution  in  the  polarity  of  the  constituent  molecules 
of  substances. 

Now,  as  they  do  not  inform  us  on  what  principles  these  intrusive 
substances  should  be  considered  expansive,  or  present,  or  absent, 
per  se,  more  than  any  other  matter,  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider 
them  in  the  same  category  with  other  substances  occupying  space 
by  a  very  different  system  from  that  which  either  philosophy  or 
science  has^  suggested  ;  and  as  the  forms  constituent  of  substances 
could  not  revolutionize  their  own  polarities,  nor  have  philosophers  in- 
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formed  us  by  what  prooess  such  is  acoompliskad,  we  are  eqwdly  at 
liberty  to  set  aside  this  extraordinary  assumptioD. 

When  we  consider,  with  reference  to  substanoea^  their  different 
bulk  under  different  conditions,  and  that  steam  is  to  water  as  seven- 
teen hundred  to  one,  we  may  certainly  suppose  that  gaseous  matter 
ascending  from  substances  in  process  of  oombustioa  must  be  at 
least  that  much,  and  perhaps  many  times  more,  the  bulk  of  the  sub- 
stances, than  when  in  solidity.  Now,  in  order  to  illustrate  by  a 
fiuniliar  example  the  process  by  which  the  expansions  and  trans- 
formations of  substances  are  effected,  let  us  consider  that  the  fuel 
for  our  fires  is  mostly  composed  of  that  form  or  species  of  matter 
known  as  carbon,  and  as  more  or  less  affinitively  associated  with 
hydrogen,  and  that  both,  under  &yorable  ctroumstances,  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  Let  us  observe  the  action  induced  by 
this  affinity  under  the  circumstances  favorable  to  its  development. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  observe  what  takes  place  when  carbon 
alone  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  substance  subjected  to  the  process 
of  combustion.  Fires  msde  of  the  best  prepared  charcoal  will  afford 
us  the  best  opportunity  for  observation.  To  induce  combustion  in 
this  case  we  have  to  excite  to  igneous  action,  not  the  coal,  but  the 
common  excitable  medium  immediately  in  connection  with  it.  The 
consequence  of  this  excitation  among  the  molecules  of  concentrated 
carbon,  of  which  this  excitable  substance  is  invasive,  will  be,  that 
those  most  exposed  to  its  action  will  be  agitated  and  liberated,  when 
they  will  on  the  instant  affinitively  associate  themselves,  not  only 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  with  the  insensible  substance 
whose  action  agitates  the  particles  of  carbon  into  such  a  separation 
as  renders  them  free  for  association  and  enlargement.  If  they 
associated  themselves  only  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  there 
would  be  no  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  such  would  require 
supplies  of  matter  equal  to  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  assumed 
by  the  gas.  Now  a  large  volume  of  gas  is  constantly  evolving 
from  this  combustion  of  carbon,  without  any  very  rapid  diminution 
of  bulk.  The  molecular  activity  that  takes  place  in  the  formation 
of  these  affinitive  relations,  by  which  substances  are  so  enlarged,  is 
of  that  character  which  can  keep  up  the  vibratory  excitement  in  the 
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vibrating  substance  sufficiently  for  the  progressive  but  total  dis- 
integration  of  the  whole  mass  of  carbon,  however  extensive  it  may 
be.  This  constant  and  selfgenerating  cause  of  excitement  is  usually 
more  than  equal  to  the  exhaustion  by  the  expanding  molecules  in 
the  formation  of  gas,  but  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
constantly  absorbing  and  expanding,  carries  off  the  calorific  excite- 
ment much  after  the  manner  of  its  absorption  in  the  expansion  of 
water  into  steam,  though  with  this  important  difference,  that  in  the 
formation  of  steam  the  excitement  has  to  be  got  up  in  another 
quarter;  while  in  combustion,  not  only  the  required  excitement 
and  supply  for  converting  them  into  gas  is  involved  and  evolved  by 
the  same  process,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  generated  a  very 
great  excess  of  what  is  usually  called  free  caloric,  that  is,  a  quantity 
not  required  in  sustaining  the  new  relations  which  the  exposed  sub- 
stances have  assumed  ;  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  excitement 
which  concentrates  itself  in  and  transforms  by  its  eflfect  the  aqueous 
molecules  in  their  affinitive  relations  into  steam.  And  how  other- 
wise is  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  resolution  of  substances  by 
excitement  into  the  occupancy  of  so  much  more  space,  as  these 
gaseous  expansions  demand  1  There  certainly  is  no  sensible  source 
from  which  such  needful  supplies  can  be  derived,  or  substances  of  any 
sensible  character  in  which  excitement  is  at  all  tim^es  propagatable ; 
therefore  this  must  be  by  the  susceptibility  of  some  common 
medium  to  whose  action  substances  in  general  are  exposed  and 
more  or  less  responsive,  and  with  whose  matter,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  its  excitement,  they  more  or  less  afRnitively  associate. 

The  best  proof  we  have  of  the  prevalence  and  universal  efficacy 
of  this  substance  is  the  effect  it  has  in  phenomenal  development, 
for  there  is  not  a  motion  among  matter  which  it  does  not  in  some 
degree  influence.  The  excitements  that  are  so  essentially  d  priori 
of  all  transfonnations  and  expansions  of  sensible  substances,  by 
being  opposed  to  all  the  constituent  forces  that  form  their  affinitive 
characteristics,  can  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  its  source  in 
the  substances  themselves. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  very  absurd  to  consider  the  carbona- 
ceous substances  or  any  other  form  of  fuel  as  generating  these  high 
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excitements  per  «e,  besides  propagating  them  into  other  sahstncei 
ikr  beyond  their  own  surfiuxs.    The  concentrated  and  oc^ienTdj 
located  condition  of  their  constituent  particles  would  oertainlj  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  imdulous  pulsation  of  that  permanency  we 
often  see  in  substances,  until  they  are  agitated  intoi  a  8eparati<»  bj 
an  action  and  force  that  can  not  be  of  themselTcs.     Bat  when  tUs 
molecular  separation  is  once  incited,  the  separating  molecules  in- 
stantly associate  themselTCs  with  other  matter,  and  the  affinidfe 
force  of  motion  with  which  this  is  effected  induces  the  further  ei- 
citement  of  the  elastic  medium  in  which  this  molecular  action  is 
immersed.     This  process  of  combustion  is  more  or  less  prolonged 
by  the  rapidly  generating  excitement  being  kept  from  accumulating 
by  being  carried  off  in  the  expanding  gases  and  enlargements  of  at- 
mospheric molecules ;  so  that  the  molecules  of  the  mass  in  general 
can  not  expand  beyond  the  igneous  state  until  the  separated  parti- 
cles, already  assuming  the  gaseous  condition,  haye  been  satisfied 
with  the  quantity  suitable  to  their  expansion.     As  the  calorific  ex- 
citement in  water  can  not  be  mduced  beyond  what  is  indicated  by 
212*,  so  it  is  with  most  combustible  substances,  they  being  only 
excitable  to  certain  degrees  of  temperature,  while  their  separated 
particles  are  expanding  into  gas  and  absorbing  the  excess  of  excite- 
ment.    It  will  be  observed  that  different  degrees  of  excitement  are 
required  to  separate  the  molecular  constituents  of  the  several  kinds 
of  combustible  substances.     When  they  are  of  carbon  only,  com- 
bustion proceeds  but  slowly  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  at 
but  a  low  red  rate  of  ignition ;  the  excitement  generated  thereby 
being  but  little   more  than  the  excitement  appropriated  by  the 
gaseous  expansion  of  the  liberated  molecules,  there  is  therefore  but 
little  accumulation,  hence  no  very  rapid  dissolution  of  the  decom- 
posing substance;  and  when  this  substance  is  excluded  from  the 
reception  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  alone  it  seems 
to  have  an  affinity,  it  may  be  excited  up  to  a  high  degree  of  heat 
without  suffering  much  in  its  own  dissolution  at  all  by  having  its 
molecules  transformed  into  gaseous  expansion. 

But  when  hydrogen  is  to  any  very  considerable  extent  a  component 
of  the  fuel,  the  circumstances  of  the  combustion  are  very  considerably 
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changed  ;  for  we  find  that  hydrogen  is  rapidly  liberated,  and  its  res- 
olution into  gas  afi^itively  affected  at  a  temperature  even  below  red 
heat.  At  this  low  rate  of  temperature,  its  relations  are  usually  such 
as  to  reflect  the  pencils  of  light  and  render  it  visible  as  a  cloudy 
vapor.  In  this  state,  quantities  of  it,  during  combustion,  are  often 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  substances  in  which  it  was  concentrated. 
But  this  gaseous  state  of  the  hydrogen  is  still  readily  resolvable  into 
further  combustion  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  as  we  perceive 
when  it  assumes  the  character  of  flame. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  combustion  of  gas,  from  the  molec- 
ular activity  in  its  combinations  with  oxygen  and    other  matter  in 
aqueous  composition,  exhibits  itself  in  a  much  more  brilliant  illumina- 
tion than  that  induced  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  alone.     Indeed, 
ve  have,  by  the  combustion  of  substances,  light  from  the  dullest  red  to 
the  most  brilliant  white.     This  is  but  a  sensible  indication  of  the  ob- 
tuse or  acute  manner  in  which  molecules  are  affecting  their  several 
orders  of  affinitive  combination ;  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  molecular 
activity  by  which  pulsation  is  imparted  to  the  compressed  medium 
<3ommon  to  and  intermediate  of  all.     When  affinitive  combinations  ate 
euch  as  to  effect  the  most  obtuse  pulsations,  we  Imve  heat  without 
light ;  and  when  the  delicately  acute  pulsations  are  effected,  we  have 
'Che  most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  light.     The  gradations  from  the  low- 
^t  to  the  highest  order  of  luminosity  is  measurable  by  so  many  pul- 
^Mtions  in  a  given  space ;  as  for  instance,  suppose  from  sixty  to  eighty 
'^ousand  to  the  inch.     Through  this  supposed  series  we  have  the  ex- 
<3itement  of  both  heat  and  light  in  relative  degree.     Now  there  is 
^very  thing  in  this  to  indicate  an  excitable  medium  common  to  both 
orders  of  pulsation;  and  if  we  would,  in  view  of  this  proposition,  ob- 
serve the  flickering  of  flame  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas,  we 
ifthall  be  satisfied  that  its  action  is  in  the  midst  of  an  insensible  sub- 
stance, into  which  it  is  resolving  the  gas,  and  by  which  the  excitements 
of  light  and  heat  are  radiated. 

The  recognition  or  admission  of  this  common  medium  when  prop- 
erly considered  and  applied,  with  its  vast  pressure  and  vibrating  sus- 
ceptibility, and  that  persistency  that  can  insinuate  itself  into  every  sub- 
•tance  however  seemingly  solid,  will  solve  the  great  problem  of  all  the 
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TsriaUe  actions  and  oonditioM  thai  matter  ever  eAets  or  i 
Tirtue  of  its  own  mutually  affinitiTe  fortes. 

When  this  medium  is  so  associated  as  to  include  senmble  matter,  in 
the  same  proportion  will  its  action  be  effectiTe  upoo  our  organs  of 
soise ;  but  when  it  is  associated  with  no  sensible  matter,  it  is  not  sen- 
siUj  efiectiTe,  however  great  the  excitement,  except  when  it  is  highly 
concentrated  in  isohited  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  dectricitj,  sad 
then  only  by  its  effort  to  restore  equilibrium,  as  already  explained. 
The  pulsation  of  its  pencils  in  our  sensible  atmosphere  is  where  it  is 
so  associated  with  such  order  of  affinitare  matter  as  to  affect  our  or- 
gans of  rinon. .  Its  pulsations  of  calorific  exdtement  can  only  be 
effected  by  its  affinitive  admixture  with  matter,  that  when  sufficiently 
ooncentrated  becomes  sensible,  and  where  it  can  be  reflected  from  the 
surfaces  of  solid  substances. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  position  in  the  earth's  matter  more  fisvoi^ 
able  for  the  sennUe  effect  of  these  actions,  than  where  the  sensible 
passes  by  gradatioQ  into  the  insensible ;  here  the  undulous  pukations 
of  heat  are  the  most  forcibly  r^ected  and  propagated ;  but  this  force 
foils  in  its  eflbct  on  ascendmg  from  the  earth's  surface,  as  its  associ- 
ations  wiUi  insensible  matter  less  and  less  prevaiL 

There,  too,  the  pencils  of  light  are  most  impressively  propagatable, 
because  the  affinitry  of  its  matter  roust  &vor  the  eOfect  upon  our 
organs  of  vision.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  most  continuous  and 
diffuse  exciteroeots  of  all,  viz.,  electric  action.  This  is  most  effectu- 
ally propagatable  in  this  insensible  substance  when  least  associated 
with  sensible  matter,  and  hence  it  is  that  metals  and  other  substances 
that  can  not  retain  atmosphere  in  their  texture  are  good  conductors 
of  the  electrical  excitement.  Indeed,  under  this  pressure,  and  the 
presence  of  its  matter  and  modified  action,  are  evolved  all  the  infinite 
phenomena  in  nature.  The  degrees  of  gravitating  affinity  that  af&ct 
the  molecules  of  matter  thus  restricted  in  their  formative  capacity, 
cause  the  different  conditions  of  sensible  substances,  whether  aeri* 
form,  fluid,  liquid,  solid,  hard,  soft,  flexible,  tenacious,  fragile,  elastic, 
or  of  any  other  character,  grade,  or  condition,  cither  permanent  or 
m  transition.  We  have  seen  how  it  is  applicable  to  and  explanatory 
of  the  usual  forms  of  combustion  and  affmitive  construction. 
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We  have  obsenred  how  concentrated  hydrogen,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  this  common  medium,  resolves  itself  into  gas  by  the  en- 
largement of  its  constituent  forms.  We  have  but  to  contemplate 
the  process  from  the  lowest  order  of  combustion  to  the  highest  grade 
of  explosive  expansion,  which  may  be  found  in  the  most  readily 
explosive  mixtures;  the  operative  process  is  the  same  for  all,  except 
in  the  degree  of  their  activity.  When  excitement  is  introduced  op 
germinated  in  these  explosive  substances  by  the  ignition  of  but  a 
single  grain,  the  component  molecules,  thus  liberated  from  solidity, 
and  some  portion  of  the  compressive  impact  in  the  relaxed  wavelets 
of  excitation,  instantly  satisfy  their  affinities  for  the  insensible  matter 
with  which  they  surround  themselves;  and  this  molecular  action 
induces  such  excitation  in  the  invasive  medium  as  almost  instantly 
to  explode  the  whole  mass  of  this  concentrated  gas,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  will  be  observed  that  this  molecular  activity  excites  such* 
an  abundance  of  calorific  action,  that  there  is  much  of  it  evolved  in  a 
sensible  form  besides  what  is  essential  in  sustaining  the  expanded  gas. 
Now,  in  the  combustion  of  most  substances,  atmospheric  air  is 
essential  to  produce  that  excitement  which  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  combustion,  the  constituent  matter  of  the  combustible 
substances  usually  having  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  as  to  associate 
therewith  in  the  formation  of  gas,  this  new  substance  enlarging  itself 
by  the  insensible  quantity.  With  gunpowder  and  other  kindred 
compounds  the  difference  is,  their  molecules  affinitively  associate 
themselves  with  the  insensible  matter  without  the  intermedium  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  eVen  more  effectively  by  the 
atmosphere's  being  excluded  (\rom  the  instruments  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally ignited. 

This  affinitive  formation  of  the  exploded  and  expanded  gas  being 
precluded  from  passing  out  where  the  insensible  matter  by  which  it 
it  expanded  came  in,  the  expansive  force  necessarily  operates  against 
the  substance  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  confined,  and  will  make 
its  exit  in  the  way  where  least  resisted.  This  is  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  steam,  for  we  find  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  this  substance  that  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  generating  vessel,  for  the  aqueous  molecules  readily 
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enlarge  themselves  when  they  have  sufRcient  excitement,  and  alto- 
gether without  its  presence.  Under  a  certain  excitement  induced  by 
extraneous  means,  the  aqueous  particles  satisfy  their  affinity  for  the 
molecules  of  the  insensible  medium,  and  this  affinitive  association 
precludes  the  passage  of  this  new  compound  through  the  metal  of 
the  steam  generator,  and  hence  it  can  be  condensed  or  compacted 
until  it  has  force  sufficient  to  explode  the  boiler.  We  must  be  fully 
sensible  that  without  excitement  all  nature  would  oeoessarily  remain 
in  inflexible  frigidity ;  and  we  must  be  equally  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  these  excitements  can  not  be  in  the  sensible  substances 
themselves,  for  their  structural  characteristics  totally  disqualify 
them  for  any  such  delicate  action,  except  as  it  is  induced.  This, 
therefore,  is  but  another  proof  that  there  must  be  an  excitement- 
inducing  medium  common  to  all;  and  we  have  otherwise  fully 
demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  such  a  fluid,  and  its  perfect  suscepti- 
bility of  responding  to  ill  I  the  requirements  of  nature,  as  &r  as  such 
a  fluid  can  be  eflfective. 

All  this  being  so,  it  is  certainly  highly  essential  that  the  nature  of 
this  medium  should  be  well  understood.  Its  excitement  into  such 
miniature  modifications  of  its  highly  compressive  tension  may  not 
at  first  sight  seem  very  compatible  with  the  unqualified  proposition 
we  make,  of  equal  quantities  of  matter  for  equal  spaces,  even  to  the 
nicety  of  an  atom ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  and  can  fully 
realize  the  fact  of  gradation,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  all  matter  is 
not  alike  physically  conditioned  in  its  affinitive  forces;  the  gradation 
running  through  an  infinity  of  degrees  expresses  itself  in  every  variety 
of  condition,  the  most  energetic  molecules  forming  the  most  sensible 
substances,  and  the  least  inergetic  the  most  insensible  substances 
or  gases,  which  penetrate,  pervade,  or  envelop  those  of  the  most 
positive  character. 

From  the  most  minute  sphericle  of  all  physical  matter  to  the  most 
massive  aggregate  of  such  the  same  general  order  of  formation  must 
prevail,  for  the  gravitating  affinity  of  fluid  matter  must  construct  it 
into  forms  in  most  respects  very  analogous. 

The  severality  of  the  affinitive  energy  of  these,  and  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  combinations  occur  in  the  construction  of  8ub> 
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sUnces,  gives  to  them  their  checuical  characteristics,  and  the  most 
perfect  forms  of  solidity  will  follow  from  the  most  perfect  conditions 
of  fluidity,  cry stallizatioQ  taking  place  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the 
solidifying  molecules,  their  particles  being  agitated  into  their  places 
by  the  action  of  the  medium  in  whose  midst  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. We  must  consider  the  earth  enveloped  in  an  infinity  of 
these  fofms,  thus  susceptible  of  chemical  combinations,  and  which 
at  its  solid  surface  are  so  compressed  by  those  that  are  above  as 
readily  to  assume  crystalline  solidity  under  that  and  other  favorable 
circumstances.  Now  the  elasticity  of  tension  (from  which  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  this  enveloping  substance  for  excitement  is  consequent) 
oaa  not  be  caused  by  matter  occupying  more  or  less  room  by  the 
separation  or  condensation  of  Its  particles,  for  matter  in  the  abstract 
is  neither  separable  nor  condensable.  Therefore,  as  we  have  oflen 
remarked,  the  vibratory  elasticity  of  such  a  substance  can  only  con- 
list  in  the  affinitive  displacements  of  its  constituent  molecules,  crowd* 
log  them  together  into  alternating  wavelets  of  reciprocating  laxity 
and  tension ;  such  alternating  displacements  of  this  fluid's  aflinitive 
aioleeules  and  force  of  tension,  and  their  eflbrt  at  restoration,  can  be 
the  only  excitement  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

With  the  molecules  of  these  alternating  wavelets  of  affinitively 
displaced  matter,  the  constituents  of  other  substances  during  combus- 
tion or  decomposition  form  affinitive  fellowship.  When  sensible  mat* 
ter  thus  affinitively  forms  a  relation  with  the  insensible  matter  of  this 
Yibrating  medium,  the  formatory  action  not  only  excites  a  continu- 
ance of  the  vibratory  displacements,  but  it  instantly  occupies  them, 
Uius  forming  a  substance  so  affinitively  constituted,  that  it  can  be 
confined  or  inclosed  in  other  solid  substances. 

in  this  same  manner  the  transformations  into  aeriform  or  more 
expanded  conditions  are  eflfected  in  all  substances,  whether  it  be 
•team  from  water,  gas  from  gunpowder,  or  the  more  insensible  ex- 
lialations  from  the  brilliant  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas.  In  thus 
ooQtemplating  the  oharaoteristics  of  the  diflferent  grades  of  combus- 
tion or  of  decomposition,  and  their  laws  of  activity,  we  find  them 
•11  referable  to  but  one  order  of  circumstances  variously  modified. 
Affinitive  action  and  efficient  excitement  being  the  only  requisitea 
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ia  any  such  meumorphosea^  all  U  molecnltf  adWity,  either  by  efibit 
to  restore  disturbed  conditions,  or  a  reciprocity  of  action  in  the  eon- 
struction  of  new,  in  which  combustion  oanaea  excitement,  and  ezciU> 
ment  causes  combustion,  they  being  thus  reciprocally  generative  of 
each  other. 

We  have  no  other  altematiTe  but  to  infer  that  the  d^reesof  seo- 
lation  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  heat  are  caused  by  moi^  or  le« 
of  the  undulous  pulsations  to  a  given  space  in  a  susceptible  median 
of  some  kind,  and  we  conceive  that  we  have  fully  demonstrated  wkit 
that  is.     We  find  that  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  such  excitcineiit 
in  this  medium,  and  the  common  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  sskv 
ciated,  will  produce  the  sensations  of  both  sound  and  heat,  and  we 
must  he  equally  aware  that  somewhere  about  the  middle  state  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  calorific  excitement,  light  of  a  low 
order  is  produced  ;  therefore  the  different  grades  of  luminosity  inoit 
be  proportioned  to  the  condensed  acuteness  of  the  induced  vibratiooii 
the  least  vivid  being  induced  by  the  fewest  number  of  vibrations  to 
the  inch,  and  the  most  brilliant  light  being  excited  by  the  greateit 
number  of  the  luminously  induced  pulsations.     Now,  what  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  gradation  of  luminous  pulsations  to  a  given  space  thus 
excited  by  a  calorific  action  1     Certainly  nothing  fiivorable  to  the  ideft 
thjit  the  pencils  of  light  are  decomposable,  as  is  usually  supposed; 
for  in  the  scale  of  gradation  through  which  its  pulsations  must  pass, 
in  their  sym^pathetic  accordance  with  this  calorific  excitement,  we 
have  no  exhibition  of  any  thing  like  the  prismatic  colors,  which  are 
assumed  to  be  the  visible  expression  of  a  certain  number  of  gradu- 
ated pulsations  to  the  inch.     How  is  it  conceivable  that  in  one  and 
the  same  excitable  medium  there  should  be  induced  all  the  grada- 
tions of  intensity  by  which  calorific  action  is  excited,  and  the  pencils 
of  light  thereby  elicited  in  all  their  degrees  of  intensity,  without  in- 
ducing the  prismatic  colors  that  are  said  severally  to  depend  on  so 
many  pulsations  to  the  inch  ? 

It  is  certainly  very  evident  that  the  intensifying  progression  of 
heat  is  caused  by  the  different  degrees  of  condensation  in  the  calor- 
ific impulsions,  but  how  would  it  be  possible  for  these  impulsions 
to  induce  in  this  same  excitable  medium  the  several  orders  of  In- 
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minons  palaations  that  are  said  to  be  essential  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  several  prismatic  colors,  by  whose  combinations  it  is  assumed 
that  the  exhibition  of  colorless  light  is  induced  ? 

If  these  several  orders  of  luminous  impulsion  are  essential  to  the 
exhibition  of  colorless  light,  they  must  bo  in  combination  in  all  its 
progressive  degrees  of  intensity ;  and  had  it  even  been  possible  that 
they  could  have  been  excited  in  the  severalities  of  intensity,  or 
several  number  of  pulsations  to  the  same  given  space  that  are 
attributed  to  them,  we  can  not  possibly  see  how  this  compound  ray 
could  have  been  effected  into  its  general  action  at  any  low  rate,  for 
the  lowest  grade  or  least  number  of  pulsations  to  the  inch  at  ^ich 
this  colorless  light  exhibits  itself  could  have  had  none  of  the  higher 
numbers  in  its  composition,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  light 
at  all,  or  at  least  could  not  have  exhibited  any  but  such  as  was 
equivalent  to  the  lowest  number,  because  not  having  the  other 
orders  that  are  assumed  to  be  essential  to  its  composition  as  color- 
len  light ;  for  before  it  could  pulsate  the  highest  constituent  num- 
ber, they  would  necessarily  require  to  have  been  excited,  and  this, 
the  highest  component  number  inducmg    its  special  condition  of 
color,  could  not  be  at  the  lowest  rate  of  excitement  in  the  scale  of 
which  light  in  its  combination  is  said  to  be  induced;  and  that  num- 
ber of  luminous  pulsations  which  are  assumqpl  to  produce  the  color 
lowest  in  the  scalo,  would,  agreeable  to  this  rule,  certainly  be  the 
only  color  exhibited  when  none  of  the  pulsations  were  more  than  at 
its  rate.     We  find  the  different  prismatic  colors  equally  divisible  at 
whatever  rate  of  intensity  the  luminous-exciting  pulsations  may  be 
induced,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  by  which  the  intens- 
ity of  light  can  be  generated  but  only  by  causing  the  condensation 
of  a  greater  number  of  impulsions  in  the  same  given  space.    As  the 
sensation  of  sound  is  produced  in  all  its  gradations  by  the  progress- 
ive condensation  of  pulsations  in  a  given   space  of  our   sensible 
atmosphere,  so  are  the  different  sensations  of  heat  induced  by  the 
piogr^ssive  condensation  of  calorific  pulsations  in  the  insensible 
atmosphere;  and  as  the  luminous- exciting  pulsations  are  elicited 
^m  them  in  all  their  grades  of  vividness,  we  must  infer  that  this, 
too^  is  caused  by  a  condensation  of  pulsations,  as  being  essential  to 
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the  generation  of  any  given  color.  We  can  see  nothing  in  all  this 
reconcilable  with  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  colors  and  their  cause, 
but  altogether  confirmatory  of  there  being  something  radidlj 
wrong  in  the  doctrine  of  colorless  light  being  caused  by  a  combi- 
nation of  luminous  pencils,  each  pulsating  its  own  spedal  number  lof 
perturbations  to  the  inch.  At  least  the  evidence  from  this  quarter 
strengthens  the  conclusion  to  which  we  had  otherwise  come,  that 
the  cause  of  prismatic  colors  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  other  sys- 
tem than  that  different  colors  are  caused  by  the  pulsatory  com- 
ponents of  any  general  combination  of  their  graduated  degree. 
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Havinq  thus  far  contemplated  creation,  and  perceived  the  pro- 
greasive  development  of  much  of  her  most  important  phenomena, 
we  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  hj 
which  the  geological  structure  of  our  earth  has  assumed  its  present 
Qtnidition,  and  contemplate  the  quarter  from  whence  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  matter  that  makes  up  her  stratified  rocks  could  have 
It^en  derived ;  for  we  can  not  by  sa^j  possibility  accede  to  the  idea 
^  its  having  been  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  previously 
cxiituig  rocks. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  that  this  planet,  when  it  first  became 

a  member  of  the  solar  system  in  which  it  now  circulates,  may 

^  thai  have  contained  more  matter  than  about  two  thirds  of  its 

present  amount^  and  that  such  matter  must  have  then  been  in  a  fiur 

I^  solid  condition  than  it  has  acquired  since,  or  it  could  not  have 

dammed  the  oblate  spherobial  form  that  it  now  has,  for  in  that  case 

tte  portion  of  the  mass  most  immediately  in  the  plane  of  the 

^uator  would  not  have  been  so  readily  obedient  to  the  modifying 

^■^ences  of  centrifugal  action.     Were  its  configuration  otherwise 

^hanin  accordance  with  this  modifying  force,,  the  centrifugal  action 

^oold  certainly  have  heaped  the  polar  seas  upon  the  equatorial  lands, 

and  thus  the  polar  r^ons  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmos- 

ibere,  while  the  equatorial  would  have  been  correspondingly  sub- 

iherged  beneath  the  sea.    This  not  being  the  order  of  things,  we 

Qiost  ooneliide  matter  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  take  its  fojrm 
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from  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  we  can  easily  aooonnt 
for  the  fluid,  semifluid,  or  obedient  disposition  of  the  earth^s  matter 
at  this  time  accommodating  itself  to  a  rotation  round  its  own  center, 
without  the  necessity  of  supposing  it  in  a  molten  condition  by  heat' 
This  all-prevalent  hypothesis  of  igneous  fluidity  of  the  earth's 
primary  matter,  if  it  does  not  embarrass  inquiry,  can  at  least  be 
dispensed  with,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
physical  research.  That  system  must  be  an  unsound  and  gratuitous 
one  which  assigns  heat  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and  is  yet  totally 
unacquainted  with  its  intrinsic  character,  and  consequently  unable  to 
account  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  conduct.  The  very  idea  of 
igneous  fluidity  seems  to  imply  that  nature  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  reducing  matter  from  some  obstinate  state  of  solidity 
that  it  had  previously  been  in. 

But  little  consideration  is  required  to  perceive  that  solidity  is  not 
a  free  or  first  condition  of  any  matter,  but  forced  and  of  secondary 
character,  fluidity  being  the  direct  effect  of  atomic  energy  when  un- 
operated  upon  by  the  pressure  of  impact ;  but  this  eikergy  of  atoms,  by 
causing  material  accumulations  of  vast  magnitude,  must  necessarily 
have  imposed  pressure  in  progressive  order  4ipon  all  below,  which 
ultimately  reduced  much  of  it  to  a  solid  condition,  as  we  see.  Biit 
this  solidifying  effect  of  pressure  we  may  perceive  had  not  produced 
its  present  stubborn  results  at  the  time  our  earth  first  began  its 
revolutions  round  the  sun.  When  she  had  concentrated  about  two 
thirds  of  this  present  sensible  quantity,  it  is  possible,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  her  accompanying  insensible  envelope  may  not  have  been 
equal  to  one  third  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  time,  in  which  case  the 
pressure  would  have  been  proportionally' less  qualified  to  produce 
solidity,  so  the  exterior  mass  of  the  earth's  present  solid  matter  may 
have  remained  semifluid  long  ages  afler  she  commenced  her  circula- 
tions round  the  sun.  Consolidation,  as  the  consequence  of  com- 
pressive impact  and  gravitating  afRnity,  would  necessarily  begin  at 
the  center  of  any  aggregating  mass,  and  progress  outward  in  pro- 
portion to  the  constantly  accumulating  quantity  and  the  molecular 
energy  of  its  matter,  under  the  incumbent  accumulation  of  pressure 
by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  so  we  see  that  by  this  the  exterior  of 
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tiie  mass  may  have  remained  obedient  to  the  molding  influence  of 
iU)  formative  forces  by  centrifugal  rotation,  long  after  the  center  had 
been  too  far  solidified  to  yield  in  obedience  thereto. 

The.  earth  must  have  been  sufficiently  fluid  to  have  assumed  its 
present  shape  before  the  matter  for  the  granite  formation  was 
deposited,  for  at  that  period,  when  the  granitic  quantity  was  in  pro- 
cess of  contribution  (at  least  so  far  as  is  subject  to  inspection),  both 
the  earth's  matter  and  the  accessions  it  was  then  receiving  from 
external  space,  must  have  had  so  much  consistency  as  to  prevent 
their  blending  down  into  one  common  liquid  plane;  for,  as  we 
before  stated,  were  the  granitic  surface  denuded  of  all  matter  now 
superimposed  thereon,  such  surface  would  present  the  most  extreme 
irregularity.  Still,  though  this  may  be  considered  as  positive 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  fluidity  among  such  matter  at  this  time, 
it  as  positively  proves  that  fluidity  had  previously  existed. 

The  bases  of  the  granitic  formations  are  blended  with  the  general 
mass  on  which  they  rest,  and  there  is  a  crystalline  connection  of  all 
with  all  which  proves  that  some  imperfect  order  of  fluidity  must,  at 
that  period,  have  prevailed,  or  the  matter  of  this  rock  could  not  have 
been  in  that  state  susceptible  of  such  crystalline  solidity  as  has 
obtained. 

When  the  consolidating  matter  of  our  earth,  and  the  nucleuses  of 

those  substances  by  which  she  has  been  aggregated,  become  so  far 

solid  as  to  forbid  their  spreading  freely  out  into  a  uniform  surface, 

the  irregularities  we  now  find  would  commence  and  become  more 

and  more  prominent  at  every  subsequent  accession.      So  long  as 

tlus  uniformity  of  surface  prevailed  by  the  flowing  down  of  the 

coalescing  matter,  there  must  have  been  perfect  coincidence  in  the 

earth's  planes  of  revolution  round   the  sun,  and  her  necessarily 

resultant   rotation   round   her  own  axis.      Whatever  angle    these 

planes  of  motion  may  now  have  to  each  other,  there  must  have 

been  a  time,  and  that  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  earth's 

formation,  when  the  fluidity  of  matter  must  have  been  such  as  to 

ha?e  caused  this  coincidence  of  motion,  or  rather  to  have  permitted 

this  ooincidenoe  which  the  laws  of  motion  must  have  caused. 

This  fact,  incontrovertible  in  its  nature,  will  be  found  of  great 
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importance  in  the  explanation  of  much  geological  phenomanm,  wiiidi 
is  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  The  facts  of  geological  dis> 
covery  ought  long  ago  to  have  convinced  the  astronomical  world  of 
the  great  error  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  has  alwa^ 
l>een  in  the  same  rotative  position  to  her  orbit  tjLS  now.  Did 
atronomers  less  stultify  themselves  on  the  perfection  of  their  science, 
they  would  not  so  long  have  overlooked  the  many  palpable  evi- 
dences of  error  which  geology  furnishes  in  refutation  of  this  errone- 
ous proposition. 

In  contemplating  the  universal  aggregation  of  energetic  matter  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  gravitating  affinity  of  its  atoms,  from 
their  interspersion  through  all  space,  we  have  found  that  secondary 
bodies  in  general^  whether  planets  or  satellites,  must  have  aoeo- 
mulated  more  or  less  of  their  matter  before  they  had  assumed  their 
relative  positions  in  any  system,  and  while  yet  in  their  isolated 
condition,  or  when  they  were  making  their  way  to  their  final  desti- 
nations. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  incomprehensible  sweep  of  each 
solar  sphere's  attractive  affinity  or  force,  we  must  necessarily  con- 
clude, that  not  only  themselves,  but  their  several  members,  must  have 
assumed  their  relative  positions  in  space  long  before  the  final  in- 
gathering of  all  the  energetic  matter  situated  within  the  confines  of 
such  immeasurable  regions.  These  solar  concentrating  accumulations 
of  power  and  systematic  combinations  of  motion  must  have  been 
felt  everywhere  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  influences,  the 
limit  for  this  being  on  the  intermediate  line  of  separation  where  the 
forces  of  each  are  equal  to  each.  The  process  of  aggregation  would 
still  go  on,  and  these  several  associate  bodies  continue  to  make 
accessions  of  material  substances,  while  there  remained  any  unappro- 
priated matter  in  this  vast  solar  space.  Attraction  has,  or  will  ulti- 
mately determine,  the  coalescence  of  every  species  of  energetic 
matter  with  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  those  systems  within 
whose  sphere  of  action  its  energy  was  originated. 

The  planets  and  satellites  themselves  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  universal  rule  of  concentrative  coalescence,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  combinations  of  those  forces  which  so  resolve  their  paths 
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of  separation  that  they  can  by  no  possibility  ever  coalesce  either 
with  the  sun  or  each  other,  while  with  all  other  substances  they 
rigorously  exact  its  fulfillment;  so  that  we  shall  find  that  even  the 
Qomets  themselves  will  not  have  a  perpetual  immunity  from  the 
coalescing  effect  of  this  universal  law,  but  must  finally  contribute  all 
their  matter  to  one  or  other  of  these  associate  bodies.  It  would  seem 
that  concentrating  substances,  such  as  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
must  have  been  either  peculiarly  circumstanced  or  of  considerable 
magnitudes  before  they  could  have  acquired  momentum  sufficient  to 
make  them  to  be  such  exceptions  to  this  common  rule  as  to  swing  clear 
of  the  attractive  centers  they  encircle.  Were  it  not  a  positive  rule, 
that  considerable  momentum  was  a  condition  of  constant  motion, 
the  planets  and  their  satellites  would  now  be  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  miniature  worlds  revolving  around  them ;  and  as  we  have 
no  evidence  that  there  are  such  bodies,  we  conclude  that  minor 
substances  had  not  forces  sufficient  to  make  them  exceptions  to  the 
general  law  of  concentrating  coalescence.  Thus  we  see  that  all  sub- 
stances of  less  magnitude  and  density  than  the  satellites  have  been 
absorbed  either  by  their  primaries  or  by  the  sun,  or  still  remain 
subject  to  such  absorption,  except  it  be  the  asteroids ;  and  they  are 
perpetuated  in  their  places  for  reasons  heretofore  explained. 

Had  the  path  of  the  earth,  when  descending  from  space,  been  at 
a  much  less  angle  from  solar  verticity,  she  must  have  impinged  upon 
that  body,  and  added  in  her  own  mass  a  small  mountain  to  his 
enormous  bulk.  And  had  the  moon's  path  been  a  little  more  per- 
pendicular to  our  earth,  such  would  have  caused  her  coalition  with 
us,  and  in  that  case  the  addition  would  have  been  something  more 
than  a  mountain,  unless  she  has  very  much  increased  her  bulk  since 
she  assumed  her  present  relative  position,  of  which  there  is  periiaps 
but  little  doubt. 

All  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  concentrating  coalescence 
are  but  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  gravitating  attractions  of 
matter,  and  the  compound  effect  of  the  momentum  acquired  by  a 
body  in  its  fall  from  a  tangent  to  its  orbit,  as  operated  on  by 
other  exterior  attractions,  which  keep  them  from  any  nearer  approach 
to  the  gravitating  center ;  and  if  the  moving  body  had  not  sufficient 
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magnitude  and  density  to  acquire  the  reqaisite  momentam,  th* 
gravitating  force  of  the  concentrating  mass  within  whose  influence 
it  had  descended  would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  its  perpetuity  of 
motion,  and  this  we  (ind  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  bodies  of 
less  energy  than  thcf  satellites. 

Nothing  in  nature  leads  us  to  infer  that  all  matter  had  been 
gathered  in  when  the  planets  assumed  their  positions  round  the  sun ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  evidence  that  vast  quantities  of  matter 
must  have  been  concentrated  afler  they  commenced  their  revolution ; 
their  own  satellites  (as  a  general  rule)  were  not  then  concentrated, 
and  in  circulation  round  them.  We  infer  this  from  the  iact  of  all 
their  paths  being  in  one  direction,  a  coincidence  that  could  have  been 
caused  only  by  these  bodies  descending  to  their  positions  individu- 
ally, so  that  the  combined  energies  of  all  should  thus  determine  the 
positions  and  motions  of  all,  the  first  leading  in  the  same  direction 
with  itself  the  succeeding  one,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Had  the 
planets  acquired  their  satellites  before  making  their  descent  into  the 
central  system,  there  could  have  been  no  cause  for  this  coincidence 
in  direction  ;  and  had  the  direction  of  either  been  originally  differ- 
ent, it  must  have  continued  so,  for  the  combined  force  of  the  associ- 
ate members  could  not  have  efiected  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
circular  motion  when  once  formed. 

Thus,  therefore,  being  satisfied  of  the  satellites  having  been  con- 
centrated or  brought  into  the  solar  system  subsequently  to  the 
planets,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  vast  quantities  of 
matter  aggregated  in  substances  of  every  denomination  of  minor 
importance  and  magnitude  must  have  been  introduced  and  distributed 
among  the  several  members  of  our  system  by  their  coalescence. 
Even  at  this  day  there  are  occasional  indications  that  the  aggregations 
are  still  incomplete  and  in  process,  for  portions  of  what  are  usually 
considered  as  the  nucleuses  of  small  bodies  attracted  from  space, 
are  at  times  found  to  penetrate  to  the  earth^s  solid  surface  before 
they  are  dissipated  in  passing  through  its  envelope.  These  bodies 
are  usually  of  cometic  or  etherealized  matter,  their  nucleus  being 
the  only  exception,  and  that  could  thus  assume  solidity ;  for  had 
their  matter  been  more  energetically  affected,  they  would  sooner 
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have  sought  coalescence  with  some  concentrating  mass.  Since  the 
earth  has  been  inhabited,  we  have  had  nothing  to  fe^r  from  the 
coalition  of  any  external  body,  as  these  are  or  would  be  dissipated 
in  descending  through  the  depths  of  her  enveloping  atmospheres, 
leaving  intermingled  therein  the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  their 
matter  in  the  ratio  of  its  progressive  density  downward  to  her  sen- 
sible surface,  to  which  but  small  portions  of  the  most  energetic  can 
ever  arrive ;  but  it  is  still  sufficient  to  show  how  it  was  that  our  earth 
and  all  other  masses  were  made  up ;  for  of  such  accession,  only  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  did  she  acquire  both  her  solid  nucleus  and  all 
the  matter  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  solar  system,  or  any  other  sub- 
stances, could  not  by  any  possibility  have  originated  their  own 
matter;  from  whence^  therefore,  but  from  space  could  they  have 
obtained  iti  And  how,  but  by  the  progressive  concentration  and 
coalition  of  substance  with  substance,  together  with  occasional  con- 
tributions made  by  the  common  collectors  and  carriers  (the  comets) 
whose  office  it  is  to  make  periodical  peregrinations  into  the  remote 
regions  of  solar  space  and  make  collections  of  the  feebly-afiected 
matter  there  outlying,  whose  gravitating  powers  were  insufficient  to 
feel  the  influence  of  distant  bodies  in  the  solar  association. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  that  the  smaller  comets,  whose 
periodic  returns  are  most  frequent,  are  decreasing  in  matter,  owing  to 
the  tributary  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  central  associa^ 
tions  of  power  to  which  they  are  so  often  compelled  to  return  and 
contribute  a  part  of  their  matter ;  and  being  unable  to  acquire  an 
equivalent  in  the  exhausted  fields  that  once  furnished  them,  they  will 
become  sensibly  less,  and  will  continue  this  decrease  in  every  periodic 
revolution  until  their  own  force  can  no  longer  preserve  them  from 
being  merged  in  the  masses  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  tributary. 

From  this  we  perceive  the  concentrating  process  and  its  contribu- 
tions are  still  going  on ;  and  although  the  sensible  nucleuses  of  the 
sun  and  planets  may  not  have  had  any  important  additions  since  the 
introduction  of  our  own  race,  yet  their  conditions  no  doubt  require 
that  they  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  such  accessions  to  their  en^ 
veloping  substances  as  comets  bring  from  remote  quarters;  '    •  —^^ 
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When  we  consider  the  comprehensive  Intelligence  that  caused 
matter  to  be  energetically  affected,  we  must  neoessarilj  conclude  that 
every  atom  had  its  special  destination  to  fulfill  during  all  time,  snd 
that  it  was  energetically  affected  with  reference  thereto. 

Some  of  the  cometic  bodies  have  unquestionably  solid  nucleuses, 
and  perhaps  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  which  oa  their  final  coa- 
lescence with  concentrative  masses  might  at  first  view  seem  to  argue 
danger;  but  when  we  reflect  that  their  solidity  b  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  their  own  exterior  enveloping  matter,  we  see  that  as  thb 
matter  is  given  off  or  contributed  to  planetary  bodies  the  solidity 
of  their  nucleuses  will  disappear ;  we  perceive,  therefore,  there  need 
be  no  fears  of  injury  from  their  collision. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  solar  and  planetary  bodies  have  long 
been  complete  in  the  aggregation  of  their  matter,  because  there  is  no 
visible  necessity  for  further  acquisition,  nor  much  evidence  of  their 
being  made ;  but  in  the  present  system  of  inquiring  into  the  pheno- 
menal facts,  causes,  and  characteristics  of  physical  structure,  we  may 
perceive  the  necessity  for  the  occasional  influx  of  the  feebly  affected 
matter  which  the  comets  are  commissioned  to  gather  up  and  bring 
in  from  afar,  as  compensation  for  what  may  be  appropriated  by 
organic  or  other  forms  that  are  continually  fabricating  from  sudi 
matter.  As  physical  nature  is  but  the  reflex  of  Omnipotent  Concep- 
tion, there  will  remain  nothing  uncalled  for  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  nothing  unaccounted  for  in  the  etenial  unity  of  its  consum- 
mation, for  in  that  conception  the  most  infinitesimal  or  other  imper- 
fection could  have  found  no  place.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
mission  of  cometic  masses,  we  are  not  aware  that  mankind  has  even 
indulged  a  conjecture,  there  being  nothing  in  the  usual  system  of 
reasoning  to  indicate  their  office,  or  any  thing  in  the  usually  assumed 
laws  to  make  them  essential.  ^ 

But  from  our  system  of  pursuing  physics,  we  deduce  a  different 
order  of  things,  that  does  not  regard  it  to  have  been  either  essential 
or  suitable  for  the  planets  that  all  this  outspread  matter  should  have 
been  added  to  them  at  once  ;  for  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  concentra- 
tion most  of  it  must  have  been  in  a  nebulous  or  outspread  condition, 
and  not  then  required  by  concentrating  bodies ;  but  time  and  affini- 
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'tiYe  circutnstaooes  by  effecting  progressive  transform stions  and 
transpositions  in  the  general  adjustment  of  the  earth's  exterior,  in 
the  oonstruction  of  the  stratified  members  of  her  compound  crust,  of 
her  oceans,  her  atmosphere,  and  her  organic  forms,  would  so  appro- 
priate from  time  to  time  from  this  great  reservoir  for  the  chemical 
department  of  nature  as  would  enable  her  to  carry  on  her  various 
processes  in  formative  effectivity. 

Every  diemist  is  aware  that  but  little  can  be  effected  by  matter 
in  a  state  of  solidity,  therefore  every  chemical  process,  either  in  the 
Interior  or  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  be  affected  by  matter 
having  energy  and  fluid  freedom  of  action. 

These  numerous  processes  of  physical  nature  would  finally  exhaust 
that  form  of  matter  by  its  appropriation,  and  from  whence  would 
have  come  the  supply  had  there  been  no  residue  of  such  matter  left 
out  in  the  general  aggregation?  There  must  not  only  be  some 
quarter  or  source  from  whence  the  earth  has  derived  her  chemical 
fopplies  (seeing  she  could  not  have  originated  them),  and  likewise 
almost  the  whole  matter  composing  what  is  called  the  crust ;  for 
there  is  but  little  soundness  or  satisfaction  in  tlio  usual  assumption, 
that  by  rubbing  down  old  rocks  there  was  found  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  new.  In  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  every  other 
massive  body,  including  her  exterior  and  stratified  rocks,  the  supplies 
must  have  been  aoeumnlated  from  without  by  the  coalescence  of  con- 
centrating matter  upon  their  external  surfaces ;  and  this  would  con- 
tinue till  matter  had  attained  its  ultimate  position  in  a  relative  point 
of  view ;  and  although  this  is  not  even  yet  entirely  consummated,  we 
btL'st  no  evidence  of  any  extensive  acquisition  having  been  made  to 
the  earth  since  that  which  caused  the  diluvial  matter  to  be  spread 
9weT  the  surface  of  its  northern  hemisphere. 

Sut  because  the  most  of  the  sensibly  affected  matter  had  been 
gathered  up  in  forming  the  planets  in  their  solidity,  such  aflbrds  no 
proof  that  the  lighter  matter  was  all  concentrated  at  the  same  time; 
^Ige  quantities  of  fluid  matter  might  still  be  required  in  the  forma. 
'^'«  processes,  and  in  affinitive  association  with  the  more  effective 
*^tt«r  in  molecular  formations,  which  the  solar  or  secondary  bodies 
^^^tsld  not  obtain  from  each  other;   nor  could  they  generate  it 
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themselves.  Thej  would  soon  exhaust  the  intermediate  spaces  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  require  replenishment  from  some  quarter; 
and  being  so  far  removed  from  this  feebly  affected  matter  as  no 
longer  to  attract  it  to  themselves,  comets  became  necessary  for  its 
aggregation,  or,  rather,  it  aggregated  itself  into  oometio  bodies,  that 
were  commissioned  by  their  powers  to  make  periodical  passages  of 
certain  duration  into  the  remote  regions  of  solar  space,  the  better  to 
procure  these  feebly  affected  supplies.  Now  these  oometie  collectors, 
whose  paths  are  into  the  remote  regions  of  space,  are  more  than 
likely  to  return  enlarged,  and  can  thereby  contribute  portions  of  their 
most  ineffective  exteriors  to  our  sun  as  they  encircle  him,  or  to  our 
planets  and  satellites  as  they  may  happen  to  pass  through  their  en- 
veloping mediums.  In  this  manner  will  all  the  comets  be  finally 
absorbed,  and  their  individual  identities  wholly  obliterated. 

The  final  accomplishment  of  this  aggregating  process  will  bring 
the  solar  mass  and  its  members  to  such  conditions  of  sufficiency  as 
will  enable  their  chemical  operations  to  go  on  by  metamorphoses  of 
matter  belonging  to  and  a  part  of  themselves,  without  a  necessity  of 
any  further  supplies  from  remote  quarters. 

Should  this  system  of  cometic  action  and  affinity  for  the  in- 
gathering of  all  outlaying  matter  be  considered  as  deficient,  chimer- 
ical, or  speculative,  we  here  observe  that  it  is  not  only  a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  order  of  process  by  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
portray  the  progress  of  physical  nature  as  it  was  and  is,  but  we 
have  further  confirmation  of  the  facts  in  the  circumstance  that  few  or 
none  of  the  paths  of  the  comets  have  ever  been  found  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  this  is  certainly  significant  of  something  more  than 
mere  chance.  The  paths  of  comets  may  be  found  in  every  possible 
position  or  direction  except  that  which  coincides  with  this  great 
plane.  This  zone  of  the  heavens  swept  by  our  planets  and  their 
satellites  when  in  process  of  concentration  to  their  present  positions, 
and  since  then,  must  have  been  divested  of  all  such  matter  as  com- 
poses the  comets,  and  hence  no  such  bodies  are  found  circulating  in 
coincidence  with  this  great  plane. 

Now  that  we  have  contemplated  the  aggregation  of  solar  and 
secondary  bodies,  and  demonstrated  their  enlargements  to  have 
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been  bj  e  series  of  exterior  aooessions  contributed  by  coalescing 
aubstances,  and  have  followed  the  process  so  far  as  the  reception  of 
the  matter  conditioned  for  the  formation  of  the  granite,  we  will  now 
endeavor  to  deduce  the  relative  condition  of  that  portion  of  our 
earth's  exterior  in  which  the  facts  of  geological  observation  are 
comprised. 

The  geological  facts  only  refer  to   that  portion  of  the  earth 
vsnally  called  her  crust,  and  which  is  of  penetrable  depth,  compre- 
Biending  the  whole  stratified  series  of  rocks  and  the  face  of  the 
granite  on  which  they  rest.     The  average  depth  of  this  series  of 
Armation  is  variously  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  miles ;  not 
^liat  this  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  penetration  of  the  earth  to 
"^is  depth,  for  that  would  be  impracticable ;  but  it  is  assumed  that 
^e  primary  positions  of  these  stratified  beds  have  been  so  changed 
l>y  upheavals,  as  oilen  to  bring  to  the  surface  mf  re  or  less  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  whole  series  of  strata,  so  as  at  times  to  expose 
for  inspection  all  the  rocks  from  the  foundation  granite  to  the  most 
superior  strata,  and  not  only  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  which  is 
assumed  as  the  average,  but  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from 
seven  to  seventy  miles. 

Now,  when  geologists  inform  us  of  this  envelopment  of  stratified 
locks,  which  they  thus  average  at  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  and  at 
the  same  time  say  that  the  materials  for  their  construction  was  ob- 
tained by  the  grinding  down  of  previously  existing  rock,  we  cer- 
tainly must  come  to  a  conclusion  in  view  of  this  vast  quantity,  that 
they  are  calling  for  more  than  common  sense  will  permit  credulity 
to  sanction. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  this  being  considered  as  the  detrital  matter 
^lerived  from  the  degradation  of  rocks  already  belonging  to  her  sur- 
&oe,  or  by  ejections  from  her  interior,  we  must  regard  the  materials 
for  this  general  structure  of  stratified  rocks  as  having  been  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  matter  for  the  foundation  rocks,  and  from 
external  space  in  continuation  of  the  great  aggregating  process  by 
vhich  all  physical  matter  is  accumulated  round  common  centers. 

We  have  already  considered  the  aggregation  of  the  earth  up  to 
iti  period  of  semi-fluidity,  and  its  circulation  in  our  solar  system 
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and  her  revolution  on  her  own  axi:i,  and  we  find  abuQdant  eyidoMi 
that  all  her  exterior  subject  to  geological  investigation  most  haw 
been  accumulated  subsequently.  We  readily  perceive  thai  the 
molecular  constituents  of  masses  then  precipitated  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  earth  (at  the  time  and  termination  of  this  granite  fonnatioo) 
could  not  have  obeyed  the  leveling  process  as  eflected  by  gravity,  or 
we  should  find  more  uniformity  of  surface  than  the  granite  or  even 
the  strata  exhibits.  -  And  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  maaa  of 
the  earth,  and  contributing  bodies  external  thereto,  by  operating  in 
molecular  affinity  of  their  own  constituent  matter,  must^  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  less  and  less  able  on  coalescence  to 
spread  themselves  out  into  a  plane,  until  finally  the  earth's  surftee 
had  assumed,  by  the  accumulations  of  imperfectly  fluid  substanoei^ 
the  aspect  it  would  now  present,  could  we  see  the  granite  aur&oe 
now  divested  of  U^e  matter  thereon  superimposed. 

This  surface  is  very  irregular,  as  its  exposed  deflections  fully 
ify ;  but  while  the  irregularity  is  the  best  evidence  that  matter  ' 
not  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state  when  the  acquisitions  were  made^  it 
indicates  with  no  less  certainty  that  its  molecular  constituents  could 
not  have  been  in  cohesive  attachment ;  for  we  find  the  alternating 
elevations  and  depressions  of  surfistce  so  blending  as  to  indicate  that 
matter  must  have  been  but  in  particles,  and  they  must  have  orig- 
inated in  precipitated  masses  of  matter  of  more  or  less  magnitude, 
and  whose  forms  must  have  been  spherical  before  reaching  the  earth. 
The  matter  of  these  masses  therefore  must  have  been  soft,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  blending  down  with  a  broad  base  on  whatever  substance 
they  may  rest,  making  the  whole  assume  the  aspect  of  irregular  and 
sometimes  very  abrupt  undulation. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  though  the  molecular  character  of 
matter  in  general  had  very  much  changed,  it  could  not  have  been 
reduced  to  a  predicament  less  qualified  for  crystallizing  into  gran- 
itic rock  than  the  matter  of  such  rock  would  have  been  if  submitted 
to  igneous  fusion.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  most  physicists  absurdly 
assert  this  fusion  to  have  been  the  primary  condition  of  the  entire 
granite  formation,  and  that  this  ponderable  substance  while  thus 
fused  was  elevated  by  some  force  into  mountainous  flexures^  and 
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TeUuned  in  such  elevated  positions  during  the  long  process  of  cool- 
ing down  and  crystallizing  into  permanent  solidity ;  we  say  long, 
because  such  crystals  could  not  have  been  formed  on  rapid  cooling. 
Hiey  do  not  enlighten  us  as  to  how  this  was  accomplished ;  and 
apart  from  the  improbability  of  such  high  calorific  action  at  this 
period,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  thus  sustaining  the  mount- 
ains till  they  crystallized,  it  could  not  have  been  essential  to  the 
reduction  of  matter  that  had  never  been  otherwise  than  reduced, 
and  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  primary  fluidity,  and  hence  ready 
for  molecular  arrangement  into  such  crystalline  forms  as  its  affin- 
ities should  determine  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Had  all  matter  originated  in  crystals  instead  of  progressing  to  this 
«tate,  igneous  fusion  might  have  been  indispensable  had  other  condi- 
tioiis  been  required  than  such  as  were  prevalent.     But  when  the 
affinities  of  matter  were  for  the  first  time  forming  it  into  crystals, 
*t  certainly  could  have  required  no  reduction,  but  must  have  been  in 
^^  best  state  for  such  formation.     We  have  wondered  that  it  never 
^*^  occur  to  geologists  that  matter  must  have  been  fluid  before  it 
^^>uld  have  been  solid,  seeing  that  solidity  is  the  secondary  condi- 
^<>n.     It  is  certainly  the  most  unnatural,  far-fetched,  and   forced 
^<*«istruction  to  infer  that  the  crystallization  of  granitic  rocks  with 
Aeir  undulating  irregularities  of  surface  should  be  the  result  of 
'gneous  upheavals  or  of  convulsive  and  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
*™  condition  of  matter  from  any  force  or  cause  whatever,  partic- 
ularly when  nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  presented  itself  or  can 
^*   oonceived  of;   all  must  be  but  simply  the  progressive   effect' 
^*  affinitive  action  operating  and  aggregating  through  untold  ages. 
'*^©  system  of  nature  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  progressive  unity, 
^ith  nothing  to  upturn  or  revolutionize  in  all  her  infinitely  extended 
^^^Uomy,  that-can  not  be  otherwise  than  right  as  ruled  by  the  effect 
^^  constant  affinities.     Therefore  it  is  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
P^^^aible,  to  perceive  the  sense,  justice,  or  propriety  of  attributing  to 
'^^^tter  extraordinary  action  of  any  special,  partial,  final,  revolution- 
ary  or  other  character  which  had  not  its  root  in  the  rudi mental 
^^^^'ns,  and  as  determining  their  phenomenal  resolutions  of  what- 
^^rsort 
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The  fundamental  principles  or  laws  of  nature,  however  simplt 
may  seem  their  powers,  being  incapable  of  modifioatioQ  or  duuigi, 
must  be  answerable  for  all  phenomena,  for  had  thej  not  been 
equal  to  all  things,  the  great  scheme  of  creation  could  not  han 
been  equal  to  its  own  visible  or  material  expression.  Had  special 
and  miraculous  interpositions  been  required  at  any  period  of  phys- 
ical progression,  it  would  have  proved  the  inadequacy  of  primary 
law  and  principle  (as  applied  to  matter),  to  develop  the  varioas 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  would  have  been  an  implied  imperfectioii 
in  the  Wisdom  that  willed  it  so ;  for  if  such  special  interposition  ii 
admitted,  we  must  likewise  admit  imperfection  in  the  originatiog 
Power,  and  a  consequent  implication  of  inability.  We  know  the 
reverse  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  that  Power  whose  perfection 
consists  in  such  wisdom  of  conception  as  could  involve  no  inefr 
ciency  in  the  fundamental  agencies  by  which  this  scheme  of  creation 
was  to  be  carried  out.  The  means  and  ends  being  measured  by 
the  same  volition  of  Infinite  will,  must  have  been  in  the  strictest 
sense  equal  to  each  other;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  in 
that  case  be  folly  to  undertake  to  reason  on  the  relations  of  thingsj 
for  how  could  we  know  what  was  attributable  to  the  inherent 
energy  of  matter,  and  ^rhat  to  the  especial  and  miraculous  Inter- 
position of  Providence. 

But  while  we  thus  consider  the  phenomenal  characteristics  of 
nature  and  their  cause  to  be  in  determined  and  inseparable  relation, 
having  their  origin  in  the  primary  impression  of  atoms,  this  by  no 
means  implies  that  they  are  in  any  means  isolated  from  or  independ- 
ent of  that  Power  by  whom  this  scheme  was  conceived  and  for 
which  these  impressions  were  made.  The  creative  Power  and  his 
principles  of  action  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and  inseparable,  the 
physical  series  in  all  its  relations  being  but  its  recorded  expression ; 
therefore  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  any  rule  in  special  reser* 
vation  to  apply  on  suitable  occasions  or  in  case  of  casualty,  or  to 
co-operate  in  contingencies  that  could  never  occur. 

We  can  readily  realize  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power  are  the 
aouroe  of  all  instrumentality  in  carrying  out  the  great  scheme  of  the 
ereation  in  obedience  to  his  omnipotent  will,  but  we  can  not  oon- 
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ceiv«  how  the  common  forces  of  nature  could  have  elevated  and 
dej>j-e86ed  the  molten  matter  of  rocks  in  the  manner  that  now  char- 
aoterizes  the  granitic  profile,  and  more  particularly  to  have  sustained 
It  in.  such  position  until  it  crystallized  into  solidity. 

^4"  either  can  we  perceive  the  possibility  by  which  mountains  of 
suob.  matter  could  be  elevated  by  the  special  and  direct  volitionary 
^flK-^i-t  of  that  will  without  the  instrumentality  of  means,  nor  how 
*>f^c><3l  ifioations  could  have  been  made  in  the  existing  forces,  imparting 
^io  t.l]em  special  and  extraordinary  powers,  compatible  with  the  im- 
•*^^^t;rability  of  first  principles  and  their  Omnipotent  Originator. 

"^^e  can  not  conceive  that  there  is  either  in  Nature  or  Providence 

***y    power  equal  to  the  elevation  of  such  vast  portions  of  our  earth's 

•^«"£ace  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  as  is  assumed  by  geologists  to 

been  done.    To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  extraordi- 

upheavals  and  downsettlings  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  hypo- 

^'^^^iotl  geology,  in  barefaced  violation  of  the  fundamental  force  of 

S^^vity,  which  in  sucK  cases  would  be  any  thing  but  inconsiderable  ? 

*Aformation   on  this  point  we  find   to   be   of  the   most  meager 

^^scription.     And  even  if  it  were  possible  that  such  ponderous 

^a^tter  could  have  been  so  elevated  and  sustained  in  such  position 

^^til  by  solidifying  it  could  have  supported  itself,  the  forces  that 

could  have  effected  it  must  have  been  of  a  different  order  of  action 

ttid  intensity  of  pressure  from  any  that  now  prevail.     What,  there- 

^i^t^  has  now  become  of  this  extraordinary  order  of  power?     If 

^U  assumed  upheaving  and  convulsing  force  (by  which  geologists 

^dertake  to  account  for  so  much)  has  any  foundation  in  fact  or 

pUloBophy,  it  must  be  susceptible  of  being  satisfactorily  accounted 

^,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  satisfy  us  respecting  its  nature  and 

order  of  action ;  and  without  this  previous  explanation  we  can  not 

perceive  on  what  grounds  geologists  can  so  boldly  build  up  their 

kjpothetical  systems  of  upheavals  and  depressions,  which  they  so 

uicessantly  insist  have  paroxysmally  effected  the  most  important 

phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  common  center  of  gravity  to  which  all  her  matter  so  mani- 
hBtly  tends,  is  certainly  a  very  decided  obstacle  to  be  encountered 
and  overcome  by  some  force  that  yet  remains  to  be  accounted  for 
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before  the  system  that  sets  itself  up  in  opposition  to  this  pemuuHSt 
and  uncompromising  principle  of  gravitating  action  can  be  calculated 
on  with  any  possible  degree  of  confidence.  Now,  where  do  we  find 
the  cultivators  or  inquirers  into  geological  dynamics  either  sensibly 
or  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  paroxysmal  characteristics  of 
those  prodigious  powers  with  which  their  favorite  forces  must  have 
been  invested  before  they  could  have  made  the  earth's  sur&os 
oscillate  so  oflen  and  so  easily  to  and  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  as 
their  theoretical  notions  and  speculations  imply.  Igneous  action, 
volcanic  action,  and  internal  action  are  the  terras  used  by  geologisH 
to  signify  the  forces  that  have  effected  all  these  assumed  paroxysmal 
or  prolonged  upturning  of  strata,  of  which  they  find  so  many  seeni- 
ing  records  in  the  geological  archives  of  the  earth,  as  typified  bj 
the  contortions  of  her  rocks,  the  upturning  of  her  stratified  beds, 
the  upheaving  of  her  continents,  mountains,  and  islands  from  die 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  together  with  the  formation  of  all  the  promi* 
nent  features  of  her  projecting  profile.  Now  for  all  this  we  can  nd 
conceive  it  otherwise  than  absurd  to  consider  that  there  is  aoy 
potency  in  the  abstract  terms  themselves,  which  thus^  undefined,  oso 
be  ngnificant  of  nothing,  or  at  least  that  which  is  such  as  could  givtf 
the  present  geological  expressions  to  the  earth's  sur&oe ;  for  in  plaos 
of  deducing  the  facts  of  upheaval  from  well-defined  forces  that  are 
known  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  them,  they  take  the  pheuomeoi 
themselves  us  the  sole  basis  of  the  whole  hypothesis;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  forces  which  could  have  effected  these  phenomeni 
must  be  fancied  if  they  can  not  be  found ;  for  the  idea  of  the  earth^s 
having  been  upheaved  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  necessarily 
suggests  the  existence  of  some  force  having  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful for  the  subduction  of  gravity  under  the  upheaving  processes. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  the  favorite  term  "  volcanic  force," 
as  applied  to  certain  phenomena,  and  regarded  as  the  root  of 
this  whole  upheaving  hypothesis  ?  The  term  itself  certainly  con- 
veys no  very  definite  idea  of  its  own  powers  or  principles  of  action, 
nor  do  they  who  use  it  furnish  us  any  very  philosophical  explanation 
as  to  how  it  could  have  become  effective  of  the  many  phenomena 
attributed  to  it ;  neither  do  we  find  any  intimation  as  to  what  could 
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kAve  generated  its  tremendous  power  during  its  periods  of  parox- 
jramal  activity,  or  what  at  times  soothed  and  softened  its  rigor,  so 
tliat  the  convulsed  earth  should  have  intervals  of  repose.  Something 
of  course  there  must  have  been  to  influence  the  operations  by  which 
^tliese  powers  could  have  effected  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  them, 
ao  that  in  the  scheme  of  nature  they  should  not  do  or  leave  undone 
any  thing  but  such  as  was  proper.  The  igneous  and  upheaving  hy- 
pothesis  can  only  hold  good  in  virtue  of  some  law  of  its  power  for 
producing  phenomena  which  can  not  be  expected  to  extend  in- 
^iefinitely. 

Of  this  order  offeree  and  rule  of  action,  speculative  geologists  do 
not  seem  to  have  well  informed  themselves;  they  are  altogther 
destitute  of  facts  by  which  to  fortify  their  theory,  save  in  what  they 
assume  to  be  the  analogical  effects  produced  by  volcanic  action  at 
the  present  period,  mixed  up  with  no  small  sprinkling  of  miracu- 
lous intervention ;  and  this  volcanic  action  they  say  is  consequent 
firom  igneous  action,  and  this  igneous  upheaving  action  is  the  result 
of  a  very  high  order  of  calorific  action  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  calorific  action  is  caused  by  the  chemical  action,  as  induced  by 
tiie  sun  or  other  substances,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  and  other  sub- 
stances  is,  in  all  likelihood,  caused  by  some  medium  of  an  electric 
character  that  may  be  assumed  to  occupy  all  space  and  generates 
sU  activity.    This  order  of  circuitous  and  unsatisfactory  reasoning 
is  all  we  find  in  support  of  this  assumed  force  to  which  so  much  is 
Attributed ;  at  least  it  is  all  we  can  make  out  of  what  geologists 
lisve  to  offer  in  support  of  the  rule  of  force  and  action  on  which  they 
^)tmd  the  igneous  and  upheaving  hypothesis,  and  from  which  they 
aasume  the  crystalline  character  of  the  granite  and  other  so-called 
'gneous  rocks.     These  very  forces  themselves  are  far  more  incompre- 
^sensible  than  the  phenomena  they  are  thought  to  cause.     Surely  a 
^orce  that  could  have  been  so  eflective  in  tossing  about  the  solid 
ixuttter  of  the  earth,  and  sustaining  it  in  its  present  position,  would 
^1*  its  conduct  be  much  more  unaccountable  than  the  simple  circum- 
^tenoe  of  solid  matter  being  primarily  heaped  up  upon  the  earth 
somewhat  irregularly,  as  in  heaps  of  sand  or  mountains  of  any 
Other  more  impalpable  powder  before  the  susceptiblity  of  crystal- 
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lisation  had  departed  therefrom.  However  little  tnajr  be  known  of 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  calorific  principle  itself,  or  of  its  order 
of  action,  it  certainly  should  be  known  that  much  more  has  beeo 
imputed  to  its  agency  than  it  could  possibly  have  accomplished. 

Greological  speculators,  when  entertaining  themselves  with  the 
idea  of  internal  combustions,  convulsions,  and  alternating  transposi-' 
tions  of  earth  and  sea,  would  do  well  to  satisfy  the  world  and  them- 
selves on  what  philosophical  grounds  they  suppose  igneous  fluidity 
would  be  less  obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravity  than  any  other  fluid 
substances  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  Every  one  is  well  awsref 
that  if  the  ocean  were  not  acted  on  by  extraneous  force,  it  would 
remain  in  motionless  placidity,  and  even  adamantine  solidity.  One 
wise  provision  against  this  is  the  expansion  and  excitement  caused  by 
this  very  calorific  action,  which  is  certainly  the  cause  of  the  ocean's 
fluidity ;  but  it  is  no  cause  of  the  billow's  tempestuosity  or  upheaving 
of  that  element. 

This  calorific  action  operating  on  the  waters  unequally,  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  fluid  motion  among  the  constituent  molecules 
themselves,  but  still  in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
preservation  of  a  uniform  surface ;  while  the  undulating  upheaving 
billows  of  the  ocean  are  in  total  violation  of  this  constant  force,  and 
this  action  of  these  waters  in  prolonged  continuation  is  but  an  efl*ort 
at  restoration  to  its  rule,  which  speedily  reduces  them  again  to  a 
level.     As  the  forces  which  cause  the  most  tempestuous  upheaving 
of  the  ocean  have  but  a  superficial  application,  their  efll:!ct  extends 
to  only  a  very  inconsiderable  depth,  and  the  most  powerful  or  long- 
continued  application  of  this  agitating  force  has  never  been  known 
to  elevate  the  waters  more  than  about  twenty  feet  above  their  usual 
level.     Now  we  can  not  perceive  how  igneous  fluid  could  have  had 
any  internal  power  of  upheaval  per  se,  more  than  that  of  the  aqueous 
fluid,  particularly  as  it  has  a  much  greater  specific  gravity  to  be 
overcome  in  its  disturbance.     In  our  large  smelting  furnace:!:,  where 
great  masses  of  ponderable  matter  are  reduced  to  igneous  fusion, 
we  find  no  greater  indication  of  violence  or  disturbed  action  thaa 
in  the  same  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  fluid  substance  before 
reaching  the  boiling  point ;  and  there  will  be  no  more  irregularity' 
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of  surface  from  any  internally  disturbing  force  of  action  than  may 
be  found  in  a  pond  of  water  not  externally  acted  on,  the  fluids  in 
either  case  when  lefb  to  themselves  being  equally  quiescent. 

Now  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  rock  would  be  at  least  three 
times  that  of  water,  and  we  find  it  elevated  in  the  mountain  peak 
more  than  a  thousand  times  above  the  highest  ocean  wave ;  and 
not  by  prolonged  surface-force  like  that  which  upheaves  the  ocean 
billows,  but  by  an  assumed  focus  of  force  situated  somewhere  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  having  sufficient  power  to  over- 
come all  incumbent  pressure  that  superior  matter  may  impose  by  a 
depth  of,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  miles. 

This  seems  rather  a  heavy  tax  on  credulity  so  long  as  we  are 
furnished  with  no  evidence  from  which  even  to  infer  wherein  igneous 
fluidity  should  have  more  power  thus  to  elevate  its  matter  so  un- 
evenly when  we  find  no  other  fluid  having  any  such  power.  All 
fluids  (however  much  they  may  at  times  be  made  to  rebel)  are  cer- 
tainly, when  not  obstructed  by  extraneous  forces,  the  most  obedient 
subjects  to  the  laws  of  gravity ;  and  thus  finding  all  fluids  quiesceni 
when  not  extraneously  disturbed,  why  should  we  suppose  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  had  the  whole  earth  been  one  fluid  mass  1  and 
particularly  while  cooling  down  from  incandescence,  for  in  that 
event  all  must  have  equally  participated  in  any  reduction  of  tem- 
perature to  which  it  could  have  been  subject,  so  there  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  a  general  progressive  and  quiescent  condensation 
of  every  species  of  matter  constituting  the  mass ;  for  in  such  a  case 
none  could  have  been  subject  to  any  d^ree  of  convulsive  expansion 
whatever,'  much  less  such  as  could  disturb  the  quiescence  of  the 
general  whole  in  that  manner  of  which  geologists  so  much  delight 
to  speculate  on. 

On  the  whole  we  can  not  conceive  a  proposition  more  preposter- 
ous than  that  which  makes  ^*  all  the  solid  matter  of  the  earth  above 
a  fluid  level  to  have  been  upheaved  by  an  internal  igneous  force," 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  mass  was  in  a  state 
of  internal  fluidity.  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  greatest 
known  power  in  nature,  which  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
x^uoe  all  such  fluid  matter  to  a  dead  level,  long  before  it  could 
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mndd  be  safe  from  the  destructive  effect  of  any  substance  that  could 
«Ottdense  and  fall  upon  its  surface. 

Now  this  must  have  been  the  result  had  the  mass  of  the  earth 
•vttr  been  in  a  molten  state,  which  is  so  generally  assumed.  The 
ft«t>formed  incrustation  could  never  have  been  broken  up  by  its 
4KWII  act  or  the  effect  of  the  constantly  contracting  matter  that  it 
iMloeed,  but  would  have  constituted  an  eternal  barrier  beyond  which 
iH>l  a  particle  of  the  inclosed  matter  could  ever  have  escaped. 
Ulierefore  the  elevations  could  not  have  originated  in  this  source,  for 
'Wmh  a  process  or  condition  of  things  as  would  have  followed  from 
%Deous  fusion  must  have  totally  and  eternally  subverted  the  whole 
mdsr  of  nature,  for  the  solid  surface  being  thus  such  a  perfect  sphe- 
foSd,  the  aqueous  ocean  would  have  been  of  uniform  depth. 

It  will  be  equally  impossible  to  perceive  wherein  any  subsequent 
rqMtttionsof  the  more  partial  application  of  the  igneous  action  could 
kave  been  any  more  effective  of  the  upheaval  of  lands ;  for  the  high 
heat  of  the  primeval  mass  must  have  totally  expelled  from,  and 
prevented  the  formation  and  involvement  of,  any  substances  that 
eoold  have  been  thereafter  subject  to  expansion  from  any  degree 
of  temperature  of  less  intensity  than  that  from  which  they  de- 
toended. 

We  certainly  have  here  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  earth  could  never  have  been  in  a  general  state  of 
odorific  fluidity,  and  even  if  it  had,  that  no  upheavals  could  have  been 
consequent  therefrom.  In  all  places  we  find  granite  to  bo  the  basis 
of  stratified  rock,  in  all  instances  it  is  irregular  in  level,  and  it-is 
imiformly  characterized  by  crystals ;  now  supposing  igneous  fluidity 
to  have  been  required  previous  to  granitic  crystallization  and  parox- 
ysmal elevation,  what  order  of  economy  can  we  imagine  competent 
to  have  caused  such  local  and  partial  increase  of  temperature  as  to 
ihse  by  a  repetition  in  partiality  all  the  granite  of  the  earth,  as 
though  the  whole  had  been  operated  on  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
which  the  upheavals  are  the  expression  of  its  restricted  or  partial 
power?  Where,  in  the  name  of  nature,  are  we  to  find  the  requisite 
fcroes  for  the  rending  of  rocks  and  the  lifting  up  of  continents.  The 
power  assumed  to  have  acted  must  have  been  situated  at  least 

28 
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M..^  liif  s«n«ai  or  M  mifea  balow  tk»  mtbob  of  AiBritar^li 
«^;t^«^  AM  bov  mach  more  it  maj  have  bMn  wean  HftirinMi; 
tai  e^w  «x  ik»  d«pik  aad  gfanting  the  uplifted  matter  tebtaiy 
iIm^  t:aK«  iW  ipMUie  gravity  of  water,  it  woald  have  iBpned  i 
|wv9Muv  upcei  iW  axys  of  power  at  least  aeveatj-£ve  thaani 
p^ma^  K^  xiif  *qttai«  inch. 

\\«  i^ix^«  oiV>MbaaBc«siihieQtu>eeDatbleooBoaBtrttioBiiHaa 
wImw^  \vvAU««ttikttt  are  so  determiDed  aa  to  defy  all  other  fiMCMti 
pv\«ci  Uw^r  rw^vaiktt  into  fsaa.  Every  known  power  in  nettueaiA 
»Nv;»M\:%  Im%y  iu  limits  and  subetanoee  subject  to  vaporiBMbf 
heat  «hrti  utxMT  compwenve  impact^  can  only  expand  by  thsnUM- 
tkm  v4  ^ttv-a  aa  aziKHuii  of  compresiive  power  aa  is  meaMiaUaif 
ihas  uiuti^  iH  whk-h  th^  mechanical  force  required  for  their  raeooitf- 
tton  to  ^lid.ty  ii»ay  be  moi>p  than  equivalent,  as  we  find  in  vttcrffi 
the  aenivnu  »ulvrtaiM>»  into  which  it  is  convertible ;.  for  remove  tm 
the  water  but  the  %.vmmon  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pomditB 
the  squaie  inch  and  it  i$  much  more  easilj^  convertible  into  an  acn-       | 
form  state,  Imt  a  much  greater  mechanical  pressure  is  necenarj  to 
reconvert  it  lack  again  into  water.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  phy«ci^ 
vrill  fiul  iu  finding  substance  that  could  have  been  susceptible  oli 
gaseous  expansi^^us  under  the  enormous  pressure  that  must  neoe^ 
sarily  have  been  imposed  upon  the  assumed  seats  of  the  upheaving 
power  froui  which  the  respedive  portions  of  our  earth  are  suppos^ 
to  have  been  elevated. 

Geologists,  iu  their  discussions  reepeoting  the  conditions  and  tb^ 
constituent  matter  of  rocks  {of  which  carbonaceous  limestone  ma^ 
be  considered  an  example),  attribute  the  retention  of  concentrate<^ 
gaseous  components  (at  the  time  such  rocks  were  operated  on  by 
heat,  until  their  matter  became  crystalline)  to  the  conservative  effect 
of  the  incumbent  pressure  imposed  upon  them.     Hence  we  should 
suppose  that  the  philosophic  thought  which  could  measure  the  con- 
servative effect  of  pressure  upon  the  constituents  of  comparatively 
superficial  strata,  would  know  how  to  calculate  its  effect  on  substances 
of  expansive  susceptibilities  when  situated  at  a  depth  no  less  than 
we  have  contemplated.     We  can  not  conceive  how  pressure  could 
have  been  a  conservative  of  concentration  in  the  one  case,  and  have 
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permitted  the  expansion  in  the  other.  If  by  the  superimposed  rooks 
and  consequent  pressure  the  carbonic  acid  could  have  been  kept  cou- 
centrated  in  the  limestone  beds  while  they  were  subject  to  such  an 
assumed  heat  as  could  have  caused  their  fusion  and  future  crystal- 
lization, without  resolving  these  carbonaceous  constituents  into  gas- 
eous expansion,  when  at  no  greater  depth  than  where  these  crystal- 
line limestones  are  occasionally  found,  we  can  not  possibly  conceive 
how  heat  could  have  caused  any  gaseous  expansions  of  matter  at  a 
depth  and  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  from  ten  to  any  other  given 
number  of  miles  of  solid  matter,  so  as  to  have  elevated  it  in  the 
nnanner  that  such  expansions  aiFe  said  to  have  done.  The  laws  of- 
nature  are  not  thus  warped  about  at  will ;  what  is  effective  in  one 
oaae  must  be  so  in  others,  circumstances  and  conditions  being  the 
same.  Thus  we  find  the  question  of  "  Where  are  the  upheaving 
forces  ?"  narrowing  itself  down  till  it  is  only  answered  by  its  own 
echo— "Where?" 


C^Hpttr  %tn. 


OMeoM  EzpuukMi— Watei^-etimUllcaUoii— SolidiflcaUon  of  Oatet— PreHore— Diiorepa&elci 
^Formatioo  of  Atmosphere. 

Were  gaseous  expansions  even  admissible  as  a  measure  of  indeA 
inite  power,  this  would  by  no  means  solve  the  problem ;  for  by  what 
conceivable  application  of  this  power  to  the  molten  matter  of  granite 
could  we  expect  it  to  effect  the  inequalities  we  find  in  the  surface  of 
that  substance  t  and  even  had  it  caused  undulations,  or  mountainous 
elevation,  how  could  it  have  sustained  them  against  the  continuous 
action  of  the  equivalent  of  the  uphci^ving  force  until  they  were  solid- 
ified t  If,  therefore,  the  assumed  geological  upheavals  by  the  expan- 
sibility of  gaseous  substances  under  high  heat  remain  no  longer  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  but  a  proposition  to  be  regarded  as  totally 
exploded,  we  find  igneous  agency  is  thereby  divested  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  claimed  for  it  as  a  power-generating  prin- 
ciple. For  if  the  force  eflective  of  upheavals  by  the  igneous  enlarge- 
ment of  substances  is  all  that  is  to  be  calculated  on,  they  can  only 
be  estimated  in  the  simple  ratio  of  their  expansion  by  heat  without 
transformation  into  gas.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  how  com- 
pletely inadequate  this  must  be  to  effect  any  of  the  lofty  upheaval 
of  matter  characterizing  the  earth^s  surface,  for  the  expansion  conse- 
quent from  simple  fusion  is  of  by  far  too  limited  a  character  to  be 
counted  on  as  a  ciiuse  of  the  elevation  of  the  earth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  to  its  present  position ;  and  had  it  cooled  down  within 
its  crust,  as  is  supposed,  by  refrigeration,  it  could  not  have  swelled 
beyond  it  by  subsequent  fusion.  Thus,  we  think,  we  have  demon- 
strated that  the  geological  facts  themselves  (which  are  the  foundation 
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for  the  idea  of  those  hypothetical  forces)  remain  to  be  accounted 
for  bj  some  verj  different  cause  than  these  fancy  forces  of  voloanic 
character  on  which  geolc^ists  count  with  such  seeming  confidence. 

We  will  now  return  from  the  further  contemplation  of  this  specu- 
lative effort  of  philosophy  to  find  by  induction  the  dynamical  forces 
for  the  furtherance  of  an  assumed  system  of  development  that  never 
could  have  existed  in  nature,  and  resume  our  inquiries  by  the  more 
legitimate  rule  of  rigorously  deducing  from  the  first  principles  of 
physical  nature  its  necessary  results ;  which  process  of  inquiry,  we 
conceive,  has  so  far  served  us  well  in  the  demonstration  of  what 
must  have  been  their  sensible  effects  in  phenomenal  development. 

Agreeable  to  this  rule,  geological  facts,  of  whatever  denomination, 
are  only  to  be  considered  as  regular  sequences  in  the  great  series  of 
progression  by  which  the  grand  scheme  of  the  physical  creation  is 
poshed  forward  to  finality.    Wq  have  already  followed  this  order 
of  progression  and  aggregation  from  its  source  to  its  formatiop, 
position,  and  effective  action  of  all  that  vast  accumulation  of  matter 
now  comprehending  the  whole  granite  base  as  its  exterior,  and  on 
which  rests  the  entire  superstructure  of  stratified  rocks,  but  find  in 
it  no  reason  why,  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  it  should  have  been 
hi  a  state  of  igneous  fusion;   therefore  the  crystallization  of  the 
granite,  or  other  peculiarities  of  its  structural  formation,  could  not 
have  been  confined  to  any  special  period  in  the  changing  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  earth  was  refrigerating  down  from  in- 
candescence.    Chemical  or  molecular  affinity,  and  the  condition  of 
that  matter  from  its  aggregation  until  now,  must  have  caused  the 
modification  leading  to  its  present  crystalline  character  without  the 
instrumentality  of  any  high  heat.     This  yery  granitic  matter  would, 
h  the  ordinary  process  of  nature,  undergo  very  considerable  modifi- 
cation of  character  from  its  primitive  state  before  the  epoch  arrived 
When  it  became  part  of  the  earth's  mass ;  for  we  perceive  that  affini- 
tiye  action  had  considerably  progressed  before  the  granitic  matter 
fionld  have  been  so  oflen  constrained  to  take  its  place  so  far  above 
^^hat  the  earth's  common  center  of  gravity  would  have  otherwise 
determined.     Now  may  it  not  be  unmistakably  perceived  wherein 
t\ie  molecules  of  this  matter  mus*^  have  been  in  the  most  fitting  con- 
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diicinn  -s  nc^  ^mcTs^^-  ■*^*'^t  die  nbnmDOD  of  noitie  crjiKik; 

tbr  CB  -n7KW!xr  xrricsznL   w  irraculiiie  dBBaoir  aoaJd  hftve  ben 
ier^T-nini^i    ^nij    "y    r-jizdiiuica  3Uiic  srgrabie   to  tiibi  <Aect    h 
"v^TtTir^  -.    >»  "ACfsokir^i  "ixar  *iK  xifiraic  oniwT  in  nasore's  mal- 
*:rar'  >L«  iii*n<*n:dcj.  is  *v}iluw*iig  ;9in  oOMr  in  prog7eBiT«  socces- 
«iir.  riis^r  1^-^,*  -rui-.uT^i  m  oiniinc  iiiesaarcies  exLaic  of  time^ 
'in-r^Bfrwa.  h"-  niDi:3iim«KaL     Tie  isni:tars  jr*  die  cruhio  roAs 
•3it»f^  -».  ^^  jys  :«^«n-cc9*i  oi  in  j  ^jncmrencv  of  cizce.  hastem^ 
ny  *5^'-a5     f  war.   nnf  -ajiLnnr  :n  ae  comnn^n  rale  ot'  phjrsictl 
or  2-*«*i  r   ;-  idinL::-?   krios;  jcii  V9  av^  aoc  jec  tocnd  under 
•¥i«r  !:r:i:Ti«^irf-s  t*  uficjx:-:-'  mtook  «II  m»  grao:^  matter  cool^ 
■ar*  "^.i^!!  •^i.'i^i  -i.-r  -ae  5:rTnaci''n  •■•€■  "3  cmcals  vMIe  it*  natter 
liati  it:r  j^_  i^uai  sTK.iiiied  «?  is  ??  ii-y»  rs^joirti  ics  fosioo. 

Ai  lorir*  7r%KS^«  !i<:  uei«»  •Mniilcons  in  cae  w«j  of  ber  econ^ 
n*rj.  -w*  p^r!-'T«  -^e  ibsoH:^  -rf  in&rnnc  :«aeo«B  action  to^ 
fu-rktfr  T3»?  pr*«rii:r;»:n  rf  i  xci2:^'?ii  froni  vkfch  Caere  nersr  bad 
b«5iH:  j^r  laj  ••'carrdre.  Hie  r^rj  acts  trwenced  m  t^  granhie 
scri'  rir-!  irselr  firx  5a  :ae  b«sc  pcas^ie  eTrdecce  that  die  molecules 
r{  li  -iiT?  Eii— ir  v^re  :z  the  cost  nttizdr  condition,  bj  ibeir  own 
a£r.  :i»*^.  :,^  -irS^.'C  :i»  T^rj  'Trj^siirae  enanrter  of  these  rod». 
Ar-i  Tth'"^  «:i-:a  vis  ihe  ,»«  witis  their  ccDsdtuent  natter,  tbe 
«r:r:m!  r'l'T-.vi-r-c  —is*  i:  ii^:h  rer*->i  aa*-e  been  very  much 
furl  utrii  :j  ;::»  :n:*rTz".iri-e  w"":h  a^:uJ«>K3  ir^rredients  whiob  at 
tri'i  rTo:!:  is  tt*  *h.i".l  p -»**?:::* j  fhowi  rr-'.i5t  bare  becrin  to  exhibit 
tkev.'^-T^  :r.  vrTj  o:r.<iiir\y.-^  qwdz.:*:fes.  sufficient  at  least  to  have 
•V.  ;"i:.^.i  •.•!•?  rr.  .-^  p-:rierab>  zr.szz^r  of  gncice.  f>r  the  crystalline 
••ri.-Mr->  ar. i  «:!:  iir.oatioc:  of  wh'oh  i:  was  bigh-y  essential. 

Tr.*  ex:*:«E:r.>?  •::  wiier  a:  :h">  rartionlar  epoch  may  rot  he  sri 
f:v;/i*n*iy  tra.?ea"''!e  in  thrf*  gninice  formation  iiself.  neither  could  it 
at  luU  tlrn«:  have  anected  matter  to  any  great  degree  except  in  tbe 
fvri.itating  molecular  association  and  assimilation  among  them> 
v:lve«;  for  there  are  r.o  indications  of  its  operation  as  a  moving 
power,  and  we  are  only  able  to  recognize  its  action  in  a  more  pal- 
pabl'^  form  in  this  respect  where  we  first  find  stratified  matter  out- 
spread over  the  surface  of  the  more  homogeneous  and  regularly 
crystallized  granite. 
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Although  the  agency  of  water  is  unquestionably  of  the  utmost 
importanoe  in  almost  every  operation  of  nature,  and  its  efiects  con- 
spicuous so  far  as  we  can  usually  explore  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  still 
its  indications  become  less  and  less  appreciable,  until  they  altogether 
disappear  in  the  granite,  except  so  far  as  its  crystallization  may 
have  been  thereby  facilitated.  Now  this  is  what  we  should  expect 
of  this  species  of  matter,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  decomposible 
into  two  sensible  substances  of  a  highly  expansive  and  gaseous 
character ;  and  even  when  combined,  and  in  their  most  concentrated 
state,  their  affinitive  forces  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  only  one  fourth  the 
ponderosity  of  some  of  the  rocks.  General  circumstances  must 
have  been  highly  favorable  before  these  two  distinct  forms  of  mat- 
ter would  have  combined  and  concentrated  thus.  Here  we  find  the 
formation  of  water  as  but  one  more  sequence  in  the  order  of  phys- 
ical progression,  its  period  of  formation  being  a  posteriori  of  the 
causes  which  could  have  induced  its  development,  not  the  least  of 
which  must  have  been  the  force  of  accumulated  and  accumulating 
pressure,  together  with  time  for  the  sensible  constituents  of  water 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  association  with  insensible  mat- 
ter in  their  gaseous  condition,  and  to  combine  in  the  more  con- 
centrated aqueous  form.  These  gaseous  constituents  of  water 
must  have  enveloped  the  nucleus  portion  of  the  earth  as  an  atmo- 
sphere, and  could  not  have  been  combined  in  aqueous  relations 
until  the  aggregation  of  the  earth's  mass  had  progressed  to  nearly 
her  present  bulk,  and  at  the  time  she  was  completing  the  accumula- 
tion of  her  granitic  matter ;  for  although  the  granite  seems  to  bear 
no  sensible  indications  of  aqueous  action,  as  though  an  ocean  had 
covered  the  earth  at  that  period,  still  water  was  probably  in  process 
of  formation  in  such  quantities  m  would  have  mingled  with  other 
filling  matter  of  greater  solidity. 

The  stratified  rocks  that  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and 
tharoften  pass  so  imperceptibly  into  the  unstratified,  furnish  the  first 
and  best  evidence  that  water  had  begun  to  accumulate,  and  in  quan- 
tities more  than  suflicient  for  the  saturation  of  the  more  solid  mat- 
ter that  had  descended,  or  was  at  the  same  time  falling,  and  which 
was  augmenting  itself  into  an  ocean  through  which  all  subsequently 
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descending  matter  would  have  to  pass.  It  will  be  important  to  ob* 
serve  here,  that  the  present  profile  of  the  granite  proper  may  not  be 
that  which  obtained  at  the  time  the  water  first  began  to  overspread 
the  earth,  as  our  future  observations  will  confirm.  Our  object  now 
is  to  point  out  the  circumstances  and  epoch  at  which  water  began  ifcB 
formation  and  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  modifying  functioni. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  substance  can  be  considered  as  onlj 
of  a  secondary  character,  and  altogether  depending  upon  circum- 
stances in  the  grand  scries  of  progressive  development ;  therefore 
we  must  observe  the  circumstances  which  brought  this  formation 
about  as  a  sequence  in  the  great  and  progressive  order  of  all  things, 
and  the  most  legitimate  inference  from  observable  facts  is,  that  at 
this  particular  period  all  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  appear 
ance  of  water  consequent  from  the  condensation  and  association  of 
its  sensible  constituents,  which  could  only  take  place  when  the 
pressure  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  force  or  facilitate  the  com* 
bination  of  these  two  effective  gases  in  the  formation  of  the  aqueooi 
substance.  And  this  required  pressure  could  not  have  prevailed 
until  the  earth  had  accumulated  a  great  portion  of  her  present  bulk, 
or  at  least  that  of  her  compressive  envelope. 

We  may  further  infer  this  from  the  readiness  with  which  even 
combined  constituents  of  water  in  their  molecular  forms  resolve 
themselves  into  vapor  even  under  all  the  pressure  the  earth's  envelop 
ing  mass  imposes.  If  these  propositions  and  observations  were  not 
in  themselves  self  evident,  they  would  have  full  corroboration  from 
the  moon's  testimony  ;  and  if  she  is  sometimes  accused  of  misleading 
the  mind,  we  need  not  fear  misdirection  in  this  instance.  Wc  must 
admit  that  her  sensible  mass  is  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  yet 
the  comparative  power  of  her  insensible  envelope  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  manufacture  water  for  her  many  vast  depressions  or 
basins  now  known  to  be  empty ;  the  closest  observation  shows  no 
indication  of  water  on  her  whole  surface;  nor  can  the  aqueou^ con- 
stituents combine  under  such  feeble  compressive  power  as  the  m<x>n's 
magnitude  shows  the  pressure  of  her  envelope  to  be.  So  the  affini- 
ties that  form  water,  as  we  thus  see,  would  require  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  much  greater  pressure  than  we  may  asssume  the  moon's 
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gmvitating  envelope  could  impose,  before  they  could  be  aqueouslj 
efl^Uve  at  all. 

But  as  respects  our  earth,  the  progressive  accession  of  substances 

to  her  surface  would  not  only  enlarge  the  circumference  of  her 

sensible  nucleus,  but  in  still  greater  and  constantly  increasing  ratio 

enlai^  her  compressive  envelope,  because  her  accumulation  of  cos- 

mical  substances  must  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  order  of 

progression,  and  at  vast  periods  of  intervening  time,  owing  to  the 

difierent  depths  of  space  through  which  they  had  to  pass  in  their 

descent     It  may  therefore  be  calculated  that  the  relative  quantities 

o^   insensible  matter  to  the  solid  nucleus  portions  would  be  in  the 

f^^tio  of  such  time,  by  their  being  longer  in  those  regions  where  they 

<^o^d  gather  up  the  more  etherealized  matter;  for  time  is  in  such 

^^•^tes  but  the  relative  measure  of  the  spaces  through  which  they 

"■^^ast  have  descended.     They,  as  is  evident  from  their  progression 

^'^    space  and  succession  in  time,  must  have  become  more  and  more 

^^  the  etherealized  character  of  cometic  bodies ;  and  many  of  them 

'^Hy  have  even  descended  in  convoluted  curvature  of  orbit  many 

^^Oies  round  the  earth  before  reaching  her  surface  and  blending  their 

^^^aensible  atmospheres  with  hers,  and  their  solid  matter  with  her 

^^usible  surface.     In  thus  legitimately  following  up  the  progressive 

^t^er  of  cosmical  events,  we  perceive  that  as  the  earth^s  aggregating 

Pi^)oess  approximated  its  termination,  substances  descending  from 

^i^ore  and  more  remote  realms  of  space  would  be  of  lighter  and  less 

effected  matter,  and  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water  would  un- 

^luestionably  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  most  of  them ; 

^Dd  these  would  be  almost  wholly  disposed  of  in  the  earth^s  exterior 

envelope ;  for  only  the  nucleus  portions  would  be  of  ponderosity 

efficient  to  incorporate  with  her  sensible  matter,  and  we  thence 

infer  that  when  these  last  contributions  were  affinitively  disposed  of 

under  the  accumulating  pressure,  the  formation  of  water  must  have 

ensued ;  for  when  we  contemplate  that  extensive  addition  made  to 

her  sensible  mass,  which  embraces  all  the  matter  constituting  her 

itratified  deposits,  and  since  water  had  begun  to  form,  we  are  left 

without  other  alternative  than  to  suppose  it  made  up  of  the  nucleus 

matter  of  those  substances  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  en- 
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tangled  in  the  atmosphere  aod  impinged  upon  tlie  more  aeDiilik 
surface.  We  see  in  these  progressive  and  extensive  aoeumulatioH 
how  pressure  became  sufficient  for  and  favorable  to  the  affinitiTe 
formation  of  water,  and  likewise  from  whence  the  constituents  of 
water  were  furnished,  and  how  these  constituents  in  their  gaseooi 
state  would  serve  to  augment  the  very  pressure  by  which  they  them- 
selves  would  be  reduced,  so  as  to  combine  in  the  concentrated  'state 
of  water. 

Thus  are  we  able  to  trace  the  formative  effect  of  the  earth^e  in-' 
creasing  envelope  in  the  origination  of  water,  from  the  first  miiU 
that  fell  to  the  mighty  oceans  that  now  flow.  This  process  of  the 
formation  of  water,  occupying  an  immensity  of  time,  must  have  bid 
many  and  prolonged  intermissions,  and  every  reception  of  a  substaofle 
from  external  space  would  impart  both  aqueous  components,  aod 
the  pressure  that  would  compel  their  transformation  into  an  aqueotu 
substance. 

Therefore  water  must  have  descended  in  rain  more  or  less  copious 
and  continuous  in  the  ratio  of  the  augmentations  received  from 
these  contributing  bodies ;  this,  too,  would  follow  the  general  rule 
of  all  forming  fluid  substances,  and  concentrate  in  spherical  globules, 
as  we  And  it  now  doing  in  the  mists  and  rains  that  so  oflen  surround 
us.  No  doabt  but  much  of  the  flrst  falling  water  would  intermix 
to  saturation  with  the  earth's  more  solid  matter  before  it  would  begin 
to  fill  the  basin-shaped  depressions  caused  by  the  irregular  distribu- 
tions of  falling  substances  over  her  surface. 

The  transformation  of  the  aqueous  constituents  into  water,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  matter  composing  the  stratified 
rocks,  must  have  taken  place  more  and  more  simultaneously,  as  the 
pressure  accumulated  in  suflicient  degrees,  for  all  the  matter  com- 
posing these  rocks  and  in  the  formation  of  water  must  have 
had  their  origin  in  spherical  substances  of  more  or  less  magnitudes, 
descending  from  external  space.  These  spherical  bodies  of  cometic 
character  when  descended  and  in  coalescence  would  contribute  their 
extensive  atmospheres  to  the  earth's  envelope,  while  their  incon- 
siderable nucleuses  of  more  energetic  character  would  be  precipitated 
on  her  solid  surface,  so  that  for  every  fresh  contribution  made  to  the 
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.•olid  iQAtter  there  would  be  an  extensive  transformation  of  the 
component  matter  of  her  envelope  into  water,  corresponding  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  contribution  and  its  aqueously  disposed 
.molecules. 

Then  it  would  be  in  reality  that  "  the  windows  of  heaven  would 
open"  and  deluge  the  earth  with  floods  of  freshly  formed  waters. 
Cbemists  and  experimentalists  impose  artificial  pressure  so  as  to 
cause  liquefication  and  even  solidification  of  gases;  and  they  admit 
that  if  water  was  relieved  from  atmospheric  pressure  it  would  re- 
solve itself  into  invisible  vapor  much  more  readily  than  now.  Con- 
sequently had  there  been  no  atmospheric  pressure,  and  none  of  the 
outer  pressure  beyond  the  sensible  atmosphere,  there  could  never 
have  been  such  a  substance  as  water  at  all,  for  under  such  circum- 
stances its  own  component  affinities  could  not  have  formed  it  into 
any  such  a  substance ;  and  it  is  even  questionable  if  the  aqueous 
components  would  have  been  so  far  denuded  of  their  atmospheres 
as  to  have  combined  in  the  formation  oif  any  sensible  thing  whatever. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  gaseous  substances  are  reducible  to  solidity 
only  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  pressure,  and  as  a  further 
proof  of  which  it  is  found  that  many  liquid  and  solid  substances 
resolve  themselves  into  gaseous  invisibility  on  the  removal  of  more 
or  less  pressure,  may  it  not  be  that  the  maximum  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  both  visible  and  invisible,  is  as  equally  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  every  sensible  substance  belonging  to  the  earth  ! 
We  do  philosophically  infer  and  boldly  assert  that  were  all  pressure 
totally  removed  from  our  solid  earth,  there  would  not  remain  one 
particle  of  her  whole  mass  appreciable  by  any  of  our  senses,  be- 
cause molecular  aflinity  is  in  itself  altogether  inefficient  for  the  form- 
Mion  of  a  sensible  condition  of  matter  in  any  form,  unless  under 
Bfhat  we  may  call  an  infinity  of  fluid  pressure;  relieved  from  this, 
the  formative  affinities  of  all  sensible  matter  would  instantly  resolve 
tts  molecules  into  a  gaseous  expansion  by  the  affectionate  enlarge- 
inent  of  their  own  sphericities.  To  this  pressure  all  substances  are 
equally  subject  at  equal  distances  from  the  common  center  of  gravity ; 
tteir  own  forces,  acting  under  this  uniformly  prevalent  power,  there- 
1>y  become  their  formative^  forces,  nor  could  these  native  affinities 
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of  their  own  molecules  have  made  them  what  thej  are  onlj  under 
this  prevalent  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  whole  to  a  point 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  molecular  efiectiTities  of  matter  tie 
equally  the  formative  forces  of  the  constituent  sphericles  of  all  set- 
sible  substances,  as  that  their  general  center  seeking  combinations 
of  power  constructs  that  force  of  pressure  under  which  alone  it  is  tint 
molecular  forces  can  make  substances  of  any  sort  solid,  or  even  sen- 
tible  at  all. 

We  have  observed  that  the  aqueous  substance,  when  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  the  common  atmosphere  much  more  readily  resolves 
itself  into  expanded  vapor  by  its  molecular  enlargements,  even  when 
its  constituents  continue  in  combination,  than  it  does  when  subject 
to  such  pressure.  This  is  certainly  an  evidence  that  pressure  is  es- 
sential to  the  reduction  of  matter  (even  in  its  most  effective  mole- 
cules) into  visibility. 

If  these  components  in  their  combined  form  are  so  readily  resolv- 
able into  gaseous  expansibility  when  relieved  from  pressure,  press- 
ure must  be  a  prerequisite  of  their  liquid  condition,  and  certainly  at 
least  equally  so  in  the  reduction  of  these  constituent  gases  to  a  com 
bination  with  each  other  at  all.  Hence  we  perceive  that  water 
could  not  have  been  formed  without  such  compressive  reduction  of 
its  constituents  as  could  cause  their  combination,  because  their  own 
inherent  afTinities  had  already  satisfied  themselves  in  the  formation 
of  their  gaseous  sphericities.  Neither  could  this  combination  of 
these  aqueous  constituents  have  formed  water  but  under  a  greater 
degree  of  compression  than  that  which  was  required  fur  their  union, 
because  the  compound  force  had  already  satisfied  itself  in  their  form- 
ation into  gaseous  vapor.  From  this  system  of  safe  reasoning  we 
arrive  at  the  very  important  fact,  that  the  waters  of  the  earth  could 
not  have  been  formed  until  the  earth's  compressive  envelope  had 
been  aggregated  to  that  extent  which  would  cause  the  requisite 
pressure,  under  which  the  effoctivities  of  the  aqueous  constituents 
could  construct  them  into  water.  From  all  this,  the  epoch  in  the 
earth's  progressive  development,  when  the  waters  were  formed  and 
fell  upon  her  face,  is  a  subject,  as  we  see,  highly  susceptible  of 
deduction ;    so  that  we  have  not  only  the  proof  of  its  introductivHi 
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lad  epoch  of  its  deposit  in  this  way,  but  there  are  likewise  evidences 
>f  it  treasured  up  in  our  earth's  stratified  rocks,  for  it  has  lefl  the 
impress  of  its  earliest  action  on  these  rocks,  which  could  not  have 
unumed  this  form  but  under  its  effect. 

The  discrepancies  between  what  we  thus  regard  as  the  truths  of 
Dftture  and  the  inferences  of  philosophers  will  be  found  to  prevail 
greatly  as  we  proceed  with  the  investigation  of  geological  develop- 
ment, and  among  the  first  and  most  important  we  find  the  idea  to 
prevail,  that  strata  were  outspread  in  a  plane  approximating  to  that 
of  the  horizon.  Now  should  this  assumption,  so  fundamental  in  its 
character,  be  erroneous,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  specula- 
tions of  those  entertaining  it,  for  it  involves  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  they  assign  as  leading  to  its  altered  condition,  and 
about  which  they  have  so  much  occupied  themselves,  and  to  such 
little  purpose  should  it  turn  out  that  they  have  never  been  upheaved 
at  all. 

For  every  phenomenal  fact  found  narrated  in  nature^s  great  volume 
there  must  have  been  a  relative  rule  rationally  determining  to  and 
accounting  for  each  respective  expression ;  and  had  the  stratified 
deposits  been  first  in  a  plane,  what  rule  or  rational  argument  do  we 
find  for  such  revolution  as  would  place  them  in  their  present  condi- 
tioos  ?  This  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved  satisfactorily ;  the 
causes  hitherto  assigned  involve  so  many  inconsistencies,  contradic- 
tions, and  overstrained  inferences,  as  to  render  them  totally  incon- 
clusive of  the  facts  for  which  they  are  assumed  to  be  answerable. 
We  are  under  the  conviction  that  geologists  have  fallen  into  a  most 
imfbrtunate  error  (one  that  must  be  fatal  to  any  just  interpretation 
of  the  records  of  primeval  times,  as  treasured  up  in  and  transmis* 
rible  by  the  monumental  archives  open  for  geological  exploration) 
when  they  adopt  the  idea  that  the  whole  series  of  variously  alternat- 
ing beds  of  stratified  rocks,  superior  to  the  granitic  base,  were 
deposited  in  a  plane,  very  nearly  approximating  to  that  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  whole  matter  for  these  formations  furnished  by  the 
degradation  of  that  very  granitic  base,  either  directly  or  by  the  detri- 
tal  matter  of  other  rocks  previously  existing,  and  which  had  their 
primary  supplies  from  the  same  primary  source.     And  that  for  this 
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Aqueous  agencj  was  the  efiediTe  principle  for  the  abrMioOf  wuptn- 
sioD,  transposition,  and  deposition  of  all  this  detrital  matter  m  tin 
multifarious  kinds,  qualities,  and  characteristics  distinguiskiDg  tW 
different  beds.  If  these  assumed  propositions,  so  continually  before 
the  minds  of  geoli*gical  inTestigators  as  elements  of  inquiry,  carry 
with  them  any  conviction,  it  must  be,  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind, 
that  of  their  own  absurdity. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  no  known  forces  in  nature  by  wkich 
rach  a  primary  position  of  the  earth^s  stratified  rocks  ooukl  ha?e 
been  revolutionized  into  their  present  conditions.  Neither  coold 
degradation  have  furnished  matter  enough  for  the  ten  miles'  deptk 
of  stratified  rocks,  which  geologists  usually  assume  to  be  the  average 
depth  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  very  assumption  of  the  horizoDttl 
expansion  of  strau  would  imply  the  same  position  for  the  &ce  of  tbs 
'foundatioo  rock  on  which  those  materials  were  deposited.  Hoir, 
therefore,  could  this  level  plane  have  been  exposed  to  the  eroai^ 
action  of  the  waters  ]  Or  what  part  of  the  primitiYe  ocean  coold 
have  been  so  partially  destructive  to  its  own  bottom  aa  to  have  dog 
up  the  matter  on  which  these  very  stratified  rocks  rested,  and  tnoi* 
ported  it  so  as  to  form  stratified  beds  ten  or  more  miles  deep  1 

We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  the  primitive  seas  were  more 
destructive  in  their  ^^ts  than  the  oceans  of  the  present  day,  or  that 
thev  should  have  been  more  partially  so,  particularly  as  they  were  of 
a  uniform  depth,  the  sea  bottom  being  thus  level,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  but  little  disturbed  action. 
Most  assuredly  the  first  settlings  of  sedimentary  matter  upon  the 
level  bottom  of  these  primitive  seas  must  have  protected  them  from 
all  further  erosive  action,  even  if  there  had  been  such  activity  in  the 
waters  as  to  have  been  erosive  at  all.  Deposit  is  so  much  the  re* 
verse  of  erosion  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  both  could  take  place  sim- 
ultaneously on  the  same  plane. 

If  stmtiBed  matter  had  its  derivation  in  previouBly  existing  rocks^ 
from  what  part  of  the  primitive  world  could  the  requisite  material  for 
all  tills  mass  of  rocks  have  been  furnished  ?  Their  matter  could  not 
have  been  excavated  from  under  themselves ;  then  how  deep  must  be 
the  pit,  and  where  situated,  from  which  all  this  vast  quantity  coold 
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bave  been  dug  ?  This  question  so  necessarily  propounding  itself  as  a* 
produet  of  the  premises,  may  possibly  puzzle  geologists  themselves. 
We  are  certain  that  no  one  unmitiated  into  the  mysteries  of  that* 
amence  will  be  able  to  imagine  how  so  much  matter  could  continuously 
make  its  way  to  the  top  as  ultimately  to  form  the  whole  series  of 
skntified  rocks.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  protective  rocks 
of  primary  stratification,  almost  invariably  found  incumbent  on  the 
gmnite,  these  certiiinly  give  us  the  best  assurance  that  this  foundation 
rock  was  early  covered  up  and  safe  from  casualty  of  flood  or  force 
which  could  remove  its  matter.  The  relative  portions  of  the  granitic 
surfaice  now  exposed  by  denudation  (had  they  been  elevated  as  high 
as  the  moon),  could  have  furnished  but  a  small  portion  of  the  matter 
required  for  the  earth's  strata.  From  this  and  many  other  things  that 
may  be  adduced,  we  see  that  the  propositions  of  geologists  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  the  stratified  materials  of  the  earth,  and  its  Bsi- 
Muiied  order  of  deposits,  has  more  to  contend  against  than  can  by  any 
means  be  overcome,  and  of  which  we  have  sufficiently  shown  the  ab- 
■ordity.  For  were  they  right  m  their  proposition,  nature  could  have 
had  but  little  other  object  m  view  than  the  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
her  revolutionary  powers,  rectifymg  what  she  may  as  well  have  done 
right  at  first ;  and  we  do  not  find  her  indulging  m:  any  capriciousness 
ol  conduct,  but  bringing  her  purposes  forward  to  their  full  develop* 
ment  by  the  most  direct  processes  of  easy  progression,  and  with  the 
least  prodigality  of  expenditure  in  means. 

But  leaving  such  physical  speculators  to  their  own  mental  miscon- 
ceptions and  bewilderments,  we  will  again  have  recourse  to  nature's 
legitimate  process  of  progression,  and  ascertam  by  what  more  effective 
method  she  gave  expression  to  the  geological  facts  found  recorded  in 
the  rocks  of  ages,  of  whose  origin  so  little  is  understood  in  the  right 
sense.  We  have  already  considered  the  concentrating  substances  of 
meteoric  character,  of  which  the  earth  is  one  of  the  final  aggregates ; 
they  must  each  have  had  a  time  of  isolated  individuality  more  or  less 
prolonged,  while  poised  in  or  traversing  the  vast  regions  of  space 
between  them  and  the  bodies  of  which  they  now  form  a  part,  and 
pioportional  to  the  respective  times  of  their  ultimate  attachment. 
When  occupying  these  Isolated  positions  in  space»  it  is  to  be  expected 
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that  their  constituent  matter  would  make  some  effective  progrcai  m 
molecular  formation  ;  for,  as  isolated  aggr^^ates,  there  caa  be  no  vpn- 
tion  but  their  affinitive  molecules  would  have  such  attraction  for  eich 
other  as  to  push  forward  their  own  progressioD  parallel  with  the  affin- 
ities by  which  thej  were  respectively  affected,  and  the  drcnmstoiite 
conditions  attending  them  ;  the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  the 
most  effective  matter  of  these  substances  would,  in  process  of  time, 
become  more  and  more  incapacitated  for  operating  in  its  fluid  relationi 
so  as  to  become  confluent  with  the  matter  of  the  earth  on  coalescing 
with  that  body. 

We  have  found  that  the  earth  could  have  continued  of  a  true  spher- 
ical form  with  perfect  uniformity  of  surface  only  while  the  matter  il 
had  made  its  own,  and  the  matter  of  external  substances,  remained 
sufficiently  fluid  to  flow  down  in  perfect  equalization  of  surface,  in 
obedience  to  the  common  gravitating  attraction.  This  spheroidal  form 
of  the  earth  is  certainly  the  very  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  snch 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  her  matter  when  she  first  began  her 
periodical  passages  round  the  sun ;  otherwise  she  would  have  been  iD 
qualified  for  diking  a  form  coinciding  so  exactly  with  her  diurnal  rev- 
olutions. 

But  while  this  must  have  been  her  condition  at  the  time  of  her 
entering  into  the  solar  association,  circumstances  must  have  greatlj 
changed  the  character  of  her  subsequent  accumulations,  particularly 
about  the  granitic  epoch  ;  for  we  find  that  characterized  by  greai 
irregularity  of  surface,  as  we  might  expect  at  the  dawning  formation 
of  water ;  for  in  its  absence  accumulations  of  sohd  particles,  however 
finely  characterized,  could  not  have  flowed  down  into  perfectly  level 
sphericity. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  to  have  been 
the  same  then  as  it  now  is,  or  so  dense  as  effectually  to  have  dissipated 
or  dispersed  all  the  matter  of  substances  descending  from  space  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth's  solid  nucleus  as  to  have  spread  them  out  evenly. 
And  there  being  as  yet  no  aqueous  oceans  into  which  this  matter 
could  have  been  precipitated,  interspersed,  and  deposited,  the  neces- 
sary inference  is,  that  there  would  be  but  little  resistance  to  the  grav- 
itating force  by  which  such  bodies  fell,  so  their  matter  would  have 
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impinged  upon  the  earth  in  little  less  than  the  full  force  of  its  gravi- 
tating descent,  and  thereto  have  connected  in  massive  inequalities, 
more  or  less  protuberant,  and  with  no  reference  to  regularity  in  the 
direction  of  descent,  as  there  would  be  no  order  in  their  posiiions  of 
mipingement. 

As  we  have  full  proof  that  the  formation  of  water  could  have  made 
but  little  progress  at  this  particular  epoch  of  the  accession  of  the 
granitic  ingredients,  we  may  infer  something  of  an  analogous  nature 
in  the  construction  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that,  too,  being  a  compound 
substance,  certain  circumstances  would  be  essential  for  the  combina- 
tion of  its  constituents.  Their  volatility  must  have  been  subdued  by 
pressure  before  they  could  possibly  have  united  in  the  construction  of 
our  common  atmosphere.  The  particular  era  of  atmospheric  introduc- 
tion is  not  so  well  indicated  as  that  of  water,  still  we  infer  that  it 
could  not  well  have  preceded  it,  and  we  are  sure  it  must  have  been 
introduced  in  its  present  form  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  aggregat- 
mg  process,  because  if  pressure  was  essential  for  the  combination  of 
the  constituents  of  water,  it  must  have  been  equally,  if  not  more  so, 
for  the  combination  of  atmospheric  constituents ;  but  whether  previ- 
ous or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  water,  may  be  a  little  uncer- 
tain, and  is  not  here  material ;  but  we  do  positively  infer  that  its 
powers  of  resistance  in  primeval  times  must  have  been  much  more 
feeble  than  they  now  are,  or  the  granitic  matter,  after  passing  through 
it,  could  not  have  been  piled  up  in  mountainous  heights  in  the  man- 
ner it  now  is. 

Thus  we  find  every  physical  expression  in  creative  development 
tefUng  the  tale  of  every  other  subsequent  sequence  in  the  eternal  unity 
of  all  things,  and  as  alone  consequent  from  the  effectivity  of  first 
principles  or  attributes  of  Jehovah,  imparting  visible  expression  to  his 
invisible  will,  without  the  immediate  act  or  special  volition  of  this 
principle  of  will.  His  attributes  and  agencies  being  the  realization  of 
eternity,  and  they  alone  having  efifectuated  physical  character  in  aU 
its  phases,  time,  as  a  term,  is  totally  inapplicable ;  for  there  can  be 
neither  mark  nor  measure  on  this  endless  idea  that  can  indicate  the 
c^alculable  epoch  when  these  elementary  principles  were  first  excited 
by  Omnipotent  Will  to  physical  effectivity  ;  neither  is  there  from  that 
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epoch  of  physics'  first  inception  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  gnmitie  cfa,or 
any  other  phase  in  physical  formation,  any  index  or  scale  of  diTiooi 
by  which  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  mighty  cycles  in  creathre 
progression ;  yet  however  prolonged  may  have  been  the  period  be- 
tween one  creative  development  and  another,  they  havmg  passed  in  thii 
lengthened  progression,  is  the  most  conclusive  of  there  having  been  s 
period  in  the  eternal  continuity  when  this  physical  progress  began.  It 
has  been  truly  siud,  that  there  is,  or  lias  been,  a  time  for  all  created 
things,  and  we  can  as  truly  say  that  there  has  been  an  eternity  for  the 
uncreated  elements  of  all  created  things.  And  who  will  be  found  ao 
wise  as  to  designate  how  far  back  on  this  roll  of  never-ending  retro- 
spect it  was  that  these  everlasting  elements  were  first  called  into 
practical  activity,  so  as  to  give  sensible  expression  to  creative  thought 
in  the  construction  of  a  physical  universe,  or  even  to  tell  the  intervals 
of  subdivision  in  time*s  eternal  calendar  at  which  the  sevend  exprei- 
sions  were  given  to  this  physical  scheme  of  the  great  creative  I  Am, 
.  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thou.<i- 
and  years.  Finite  mind,  of  however  much  it  may  be  capable,  muibt 
fall  far  short  m  such  computations  as  these  problems  present.  Man 
was  until  recently  perfectly  satisfied  with  created  things  having  had  a 
duration  of  about  six  thousand  years ;  and  so  he  may  have  continued, 
had  not  geologists  found  the  archives  in  which  nature  has  m.ide  truth- 
ful record  of  her  own  progressive  operations ;  and  although  geologists 
may  have  much  misinterpreted  her  chroniclings,  they  are  not  in 
error  when  they  conceive  the  times  between  the  several  recorded 
events  to  be  immeasurable.  They  can  truthfully  trace  them  in  their 
progression,  and  tell  which  preceded  which  in  the  relative  order  of 
such  progression ;  but  they  can  not  tell  the  duration  of  this  progres- 
sion, nor  how  long  it  took  for  the  development  of  either  of  its  phe- 
nomenal phases.  In  all  there  is  evidence  of  vast  but  undefinable 
extension,  which  would  perhaps  be  incomprehensible,  were  they  even 
reduced  to-  the  mathematical  terms  of  a  series.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  in  this  ten  miles  of  our  earth's  depth  records  of  antiquity  that  tell 
of  the  immeasurable  time  occupied  in  its  formation,  what  can  be  con- 
jectured with  respect  to  the  whole  depth,  of  which  this  recorded 
portion  comprehends  only  about  a  four  hundredth  part  ?     Thus  per- 
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eeiFjng  that  the  length  of  time  taken  in  the  formation  of  our  earth's 
stratified  rocks  is  incomprehensible,  bow  can  we  conceive  of  its  lapse 
from  the  first  germination  of  things  to  the  final  of  the  granitic  forma- 
tion which  constitutes  the  base  of  this  superior  order  of  rocks  ?  But 
^whatever  may  have  been  the  age  of  the  world  when  these  stratified 
deposits  began,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  energies  of  matter  must  by 
this  time  have  so  changed  it  from  its  primary  condition  as  to  have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  accumulations  resolving  themselves  into 
a  level  surface.  Of  this  the  granitic  profile  is  conclusive  evidence ;  for 
as  gravity  had  fashioned  and  laid  down  its  constituent  malter  agree- 
able to  its  affinitive  condition,  so  it  must  have  remained,  except  when 
exposed  to  erosive  action ;  for  the  force  which  could  effect  this  pre- 
cipitation from  the  utmost  bounds  of  solar  space,  would  be  unlikely 
to  allow  any  infraction  of  its  powers  when  thus  exercising  them  in 
their  maximum  intensity. 


chapter  €U\itn. 
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All  may  readily  perceive  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to  find  phys- 
ical unity  effected  by  a  system  of  forces  that  are  so  absolutely  antag- 
ooistical  to  each  other  as  those  that  are  assumed  to  be  the  ultimate 
effectivities  of  nature  ;  and  as  the  attractive  force  by  which  energetic 
matter  concentrates  itself  could  not  by  any  possibility  generate  that 
which  was  not  only  perfectly  opposed  to  its  own  energy,  but  even  so 
superior  as  to  dissipate  the  very  matter  that  it  otherwise  would  have 
attracted  together,  and  that,  too,  when  the  law  of  this  concentratiDg 
force  had  ruled  it  to  its  maximum  rate ;  seeing,  tlierefore,  that  the 
attractive  force  could  not  possibly  originate  a  power  repellant  of  the 
effect  of  its  own  energy,  they  who  will  persist  in  this  system  of  posi- 
tive contmdic lions  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  attribute  them  to 
nature's  Omnipotent  Originator,  while  a  moment's  reflection  will  make 
manifest  the  fact  that  contradictions  can  constitute  no  part  of  the 
character  of  this  All-creative  Will. 

It  certainly  must  be  a  very  unsound  system  of  philosophy  that  has 
to  assume  contradictions  in  the  creative  elements  in  order  to  account 
for  the  observed  facts,  and  is  only  calculated  to  inculcate  perverted 
conceptions  both  of  physical  nature  and  the  power  of  whose  will 
physical  nature  is  but  the  expression. 

To  the  attractive  and  repulsive  antagonisms  thus  assumed  by 
physicists  we  find  them  attaching  equal  importance,  although  unable 
to  define  the  rule  by  which  they  become  so  complacently  effective 
of  the  infinity  of  ever-changiDg  phenomena.     These  forces  being  so 
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diametrically  antagonistical  to  each  other,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  joint  inadmissibility  as  elementary  forces  effective  of  physics, 
so  that  one  being  admitted  as  a  fact,  must  altogether  preclude  the 
other  from  being  so  considered. 

This  is  an  alternative  from  which  physicists  have  no  escape,  and 
which  demonstrates  the  most  conclusively  their  systems  to  be  un- 
sound, because  they  are  either  compelled  to  maintain  an  absurdity 
or  suffer  their  systems  to  fall,  for  the  truths  of  nature  can  have  no 
two  ways,  and  if  attraction  be  a  physical  truth,  that  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  must  be  a  falsehood,  and  such  physical  contradic- 
tions could  not  be  made  to  operate  in  unison. 

While  we  are  thus  demonstiating  by  unmistakable  means  the 
fate  of  the  existing  physical  systems  that  are  founded  on  a  plurality 
of  adverse  forces,  we  are  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  further 
important  fact  that  the  rocks  of  the  earth  which  are  subject  to  geo- 
logical inspection,  in  place  of  having  undergone  the  revolutions 
contemplated  in  speculative  geology  as  consequent  from  the  internal 
expansions  of  substances  caused  by  repulsive  forces,  and  thereby 
producing  the  upheavals  of  both  the  stratified  rocks  and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  they  rest,  they  could  have  been  subject  to  no  such 
convulsive  upturnings,  but  are  still  in  their  primitive  positions ;  for 
without  an  adequate  power  as  opposed  to  the  ponderosity  of  the 
upheaved  mountains,  islands,  and  continents,  there  could  have  oc- 
cured  no  such  upheavings  of  the  earth ;  and  we  have  fully  demon- 
strated that  such  a  power  there  could  not  have  been,  any  upheaving 
power  being  necessarily  within  definite  limits,  and  very  far  short 
of  effecting  the  upturnings  that  are  so  usually  assumed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  granitic  foundation  on  which  the 
stratified  formations  rest,  is  highly  characterized  by  elevations  and 
depressions  of  surface-level ;  we  have  seen  that  from  a  fluid  condi- 
t4on  of  this  rock  it  could  not  have  been  so  consolidated,  and  we  have 
demonstrated  conditions  to  have  been  such  as  that  this  matter  must 
l^ve  been  so  deposited  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  but  that 
^xiatter  deposited  thereon  would  be  conformable  to  these  inclina- 
Vions  of  the  surface  on  which  it  was  made  to  rest.  The  granitic 
^od  stratified  formations  are  so  often  found  graduating  into  each 
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«:n»-  ifi  ".-.  :•»  1  z^y.f  -f  "xs  i^:^ :  c  ja*sc  ais  i  sBSewrt  to  Aow 
^a.-:  u  ■'trr  -  /-^■.':-:»L*   -cis  nwc  mx*  Mei  ssL'rws  to  Ae  sum 
TacL'«-::^^   l^  -^   :'"-;k-.   e£  i^f   i:  i-^^a.  "r«fteL  tin  ihe  grttite, 
▼if-*  ':=  I  KA--t  ::   r:.r.  l*  f hItj.  2^1  t*»fi  xcTxIaed  so  &»  lo  bve 
T^ru^--^.  tt't  *-rit25#i  :tsc*.  i*  'j  *ssc=#»L  -vittSi  ills  ignecwsftud 
trie  it-*   jp.-  siWSfi  5i»  a  irs-fc   >c;r  :«:*•  h*  cccsc-l'sdilJon 
cc*lI:  Llt*  IL**!!  y^'M  ?  lif,  if  sql  hcFW  5s  h  iktu  we  cow  find  it 
er.r^.r-  tt  v    i".  "Ji'i  iZiZ-'^  i^^^^i  i-rXXT«  of  rfeie  sifnc  uptussed 
l«t^t  ?    Tr  > Ti:!*  s.b5— *  :f  siir^ic^'^. azfi  sglae^tn;  upb»vi\ 
cf  -.i**  s-'l:  £^i  r:.:c«  :f  -^  -sArJt  i:-  :bcl-  r«*«::  rc«sI:SoiUs  bas  ta 
be  KL-'-i' -  r :    -T  svii  ikr-5c:;b*"i  irriSfKi  is  c&n  hATe  but  littk^ 
fer:*  iri''*t  :^  r^KiT  p:fKUTe  ccc:rfci5«>:<»  tbat  alscost  evcry- 

I:.  •>::  :r'ir.*:lT*  iTzies  is  -wiec  tbe  €art&  was  receiving  the 
mAtt*.-  f.r  irr  :"-5:-f;m*«i  5tr&i&.  iEfi  be:-:  re  the  xcambent  Atmos- 
pb?-:*-.  *^r.s!' 'r  ir  ir^^nsiile,  oculd  hiTe  m&:ced  to  arr  thing  like  its 
pre*r:r.*.  c--  :.:'::  :r.  ini  t-ressure,  4r.i  in  ^I  prolAbilitv  before  oar 
pre*-:r.t  ir^n^Irle  itniosihere  was  or^i^lituted  at  all,  the  new-tbrmed 
ocean  r:  -J*:  Lave  l^n  in  little  less  diac  profound  tranquillity,  the 
circ'i!r.s:ir.:ei  *.f  s'-ch  tl.iies  giving  cause  to  but  little  disturbance, 
except  on  oc^Tasiocs  of  the  earth's  reception  of  aqueous  or  other 
matt- r.  a-  -.  ns; ..ueLt  from  coal  e-sclr.g  sibslacttis.  These  accessions 
of  s^A'A  rr.'iV.vr  would  be  received  azd  disseminated  in  the  ocean, 
and  frcrri  wh!ch  gradually  precipitated  upon  the  bottom,  where 
it  wom'^.J  *r  e  left  to  rest  precisely  as  it  fell ;  and  in  conformation  with 
the  ijrfarre  on  which  it  was  thus  deposited,  such  tranquil  seas  could 
not  have  wa>hed  it  down  into  the  depressions,  except  when  the 
prorninei.c<.-r>  on  which  it  was  deposited  projected  themselves  to  the 
surface  or  positions  of  exposure. 

In  passing  from  the  granite  proper  into  the  primary  strata,  the 
tranhitir»n  passage  is  almost  imperceptible  among  a  class  of  rocks 
all  inore  or  less  of  crystalline  character,  and  variously  named  and 
charartr-rizfM],  but  with  no  very  definite  order  of  superposition, 
V^eing  i'AUic]  transposing  and  passing  into  each  other  and  into  the 
granit^i  in  every  grade  of  character  and  relative  grouping. 

This  order  of  primary  strata  has  puzzled  geological  inquirers  not 
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a  little  to  account  for  this  crystallization  of  these  rocks  that  they 
assume  to  have  had  a  mechanical  origio.  The/  have  conceived  the 
most  incomprehensible  circumstances  to  have  taken  place  with 
respect  to  their  assumed  metamorphosis  of  character,  as  they  say, 
from  aqueous  deposits  of  detrital  matter  procured  in  some  way, 
and  transported  from*  somewhere  to  granitic  or  semi-granitic  rock 
of  crystalline  structure,  and  with  stratification  conformable  to  the 
contortions  of  their  base,  because  of  these  rocks  having  all  been 
subject  to  fusion  or  semifusion  together.  They  have  imagined 
Igneous  fusions  and  semifusions  to  no  small  extent,  and  while  in 
these  conditions  they  have  conjectured  the  injection  of  interstratified 
"beds  of  this  matter  among  other  less  liquefied  rocks  raised  for  its 
especial  intrusion  over  extensive  areas,  seeming  now  as  if  they  had 
l>een  associately  deposited  among  the  same  aqueously  stratified 
l>eds.  They  furthermore  speculate  on  fused  injections  of  different 
kinds  of  matter,  among  rocks,  in  beds,  dikes,  seams,  or  veins  of 
every  variety  of  character  and  aspect,  ramifying  the  regularly 
stratified  beds  between  and  at  every  possible  inclination  to  their 
planes  of  deposit,  and  intersecting,  abutting  up  against,  or  cutting 
each  other  in  their  continuations,  affording  what  is  supposed  to  be 
proof  of  their  relative  ages  or  times  of  intrusion.  From  observa- 
tions  on  some  certain  sections,  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  have  found  evidence  of  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  intrusions  of 
matter  which  have  penetrated  these  rocks  at  different  periods,  and 
of  as  many  different  fused  kinds  of  this  intruding  matter. 

Now  when  we  contemplate  the  countless  seams  of  these  insinu- 
ated rocks  of  supposed  igneous  origin  in  all  their  parallel  interpo- 
sitions among  the  stratified  beds,  and  traversing  them  and  each  other 
at  an  infinity  of  angles  and  tortuous  sinuosities,  as  well  as  in  every 
grade  of  persistency  and  thickness  from  a  line  to  beds  and  partition 
walls  of  many  yards,  we  may  well  be  amused  or  amazed  at  the 
matchless  credulity  of  these  fusive  injectionists  who  entertain  with 
so  much  faith  the  idea  of  such  an  absurd  system  of  causes  for  these 
particularly  interposed  formations.  Of  all  the  complexity  of  this 
toppositionally  intrusive  matter,  particularly  in  and  among  the 
rooks  regarded  as  primary  strata,  and  even  the  foundation  on  which 
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they  repose,  geologists  seem  to  hare  the  ready  fiteultj  of  Mppo^ 
ing  all  the  requisite  ruptures  and  rendmgs  now  occupied  with  thii 
matter  to  be  the  result  of  the  igneous  fudon  and  upbunts  tint 
filled  them. 

This  idea  of  igneous  action  being  by  them  once  admitted  as  an 
eflective  agent  at  any  one  epoch,  they  see  no  reason  why  it  niij 
not  have  been  repeated  again  and  again.     Indeed,  this  igaeoos 
notion  seems  to  be  ever  present  with  them,  so  much  so,  that  we 
are  almost  surprised  to  (ind  any  fact  connected  with  primary  strata 
for  which  it  is  not  held  responsible.     Yet,  we  would  ask,  wiiat 
became  of  the  fused  matter  (always  so  ready  to  run  into  tfffj 
opening),  even  of  less  than  a  single  line  in  width,  when  the  roeb 
were  rent  and  walls  of  clay,  and  sometimes  sandstone,  inserts^  in 
the  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  at  times  substances  charaeterind 
as  the  granite  itself,  and  likewise  that  of  the  primary  strata?  these, 
of  course,  can  not,  at  least  all  of  them,  be  counted  on  as  primary  or 
igneous  injections,  though  quite  as  complete  in  their  occupation  of 
the  assumed  openings. 

Now  as  the  fracturing  and  fusing  philosophy  is  altogether  insufr 
cient  to  account  for  the  cause  of  these  argillaceous  intnisiona,  we 
remain  uninformed  about  the  force  that  could  have  effected  tlM 
rending  of  the  rocks  and  intrusion  of  this  matter,  or  from  whence 
the  injected  matter  could  have  been  derived,  or  how  infiltrated  into 
the  fissures  it  fills,  whether  from  above,  below,  or  longitudinally. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  disrupting  of  rocks  and  filling  the  fissures 
with  crystalline  matter  were  caused  by  the  igneous  irruption  of  this 
matter,  the  rending  of  rocks  and  filling  the  fissures  with  clay  or 
sandstone  could  not  have  been  from  the  same  cause. 

When  philosophers  notice  this  exception  to  their  general  rule,  they 
signify  that  this  argillaceous  filling  of  fissures  was  effected  by  the 
infiltration,  but  respecting  the  rule  of  the  exception  they  do  not  en« 
lighten  us.  The  simple  statement  seems  to  depend  upon  itself  for 
bupi^^rt.  If  the  fissures  were  formed  before  the  infiltration,  we  do 
not  soo  how  they  could  escape  being  filled  with  igneous  matter  at 
tho  opivhs  of  eruption,  for  if  this  matter  was  so  intrusively  insiiiii> 
atiug  that  the  rocks  through  which  it  ran  could  not  cool  and  stop 
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its  progress,  however  thin  the  seam,  it  is  difficult  to  coujecture  hov 
the  daj  veins  oould  have  escaped  its  insinuation,  and  particularly  if 
Uie  ruptures  were  effected  by  igneous  upbursts.     And  if  not  thus 
e^ted,  what  occasioned  the  chasms  now  filled  with  clay,  and  other 
different  kinds  of  matter  ?    They  must  certainly  be  referable  to  some 
general  ruler,  and  so  must  the  matter  filling  them,  whether  regarded 
as  igneous  injection  or  aqueous  infiltration.      Either  case  equally 
involves  the  conclusion,  that  the  intruded  matter  must  have  been 
transported,  or  pushed  forward  from  some  primary  source  to  its 
pireaeot  position ;  but  the  question  is,  Where  was  the  primary  source  ? 
for  on  this  subject  we  are  not  well  enlightened.     Judging  from  the 
character  of  the  intruded  rocks,  there  must  have  been  several  sources 
from  which  even  some  single  sections  were  filled,  while  approximate 
fissures  seem  to  have  been  differently  dealt  with.      How  are  we  to 
designate  the  respective  depths  of  the  earth  furnishing  the  matter 
aeverally  designated    as    granitic,  syenitic,  porphyritic,  trachytic, 
serpentine,  greenstone,  etc.  ?     Is  it  conceivable  that  the  same  igneous 
circumstances  and  source  could  have  produced  these  differently  char- 
acterized rocks,  and  their  perpetual  passages  into  each  other  by  such 
insensible  gradations  as  makes  the  variety  almost  endless?     How 
oomes  it  that  the  same  continuous  masses  were  changed  into  every 
possible  grade?     Neither  fire  nor  flood  explains  how  this  passage 
ooold  have  taken  place. 

Had  there  been  sufficient  calorific  action  somewhere,  as  is  supposed 

deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  fuse  the  rocks  there  into 

molten  lava,  how  could  that  have  filled  the  fissures  or  formed  the 

beds  at  the  surface?     And  even  supposing  there  had  been  force 

sufficient  for  its  ejectment,  how  oould  it  have  been  metamorphosed 

into  all  the  conditions  characterizing  these  rocks,  in  their  perpetually 

assimilating  passages  ?    Surely  if  a  subterranean  source  sent  forth 

molten  matter  to  fill  fissures,  this  matter  must  be  of  the  same 

material  as  the  fused  rocks  from  whence  it  came,  for  this  yery  fusion 

would  make  it  all  of  equal  character. 

Some  of  these  veins  seem,  even  to  geologists  themselves,  so  unlike 
igneous  injections,  that  they  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  segre- 
gation, which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  when  the  matter  of  the  vein- 
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penetrated  rocks  was  cooling  down  from  its  primitive  heat  to  solid- 
ity, that  the  matter  of  the  segregated  veins  is  supposed  to  have  beet 
separated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  rock  by  its  own  electric  affis- 
ity,  and  thus  found  a  place  in  the  opening  fissures.  Now  this  is  i 
more  sensible  idea  than  any  other  they  advance,  though  we  may  find 
even  this  to  be  far  from  the  fact. 

Besides  all  these  crystalline  veins  and  clay  dykes  intersectii^ 
primitive  and  other  rocks,  there  are  likewise  the  metalliferous  veins, 
with  all  their  diversified  characteristics ;  what  is  to  be  said  of  them  t 
they  seem  to  be  no  better  accounted  for  than  the  others.  This  nut- 
ter at  least  could  not  have  been  the  detrital  matter  of  abraded  rockt. 
They  do  not  seem  attributable  to  either  igneous  infusion,  aqueous 
infiltration,  or  segregation  of  matter  when  refrigerating  from 
fusion.  How  is  it  that  different  veins  in  the  same  rock,  or  series  of 
rocks,  are  charged  with  different  metallic  substances?  By  what 
process  were  the  different  metals  and  their  matrix  intruded  into  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks  at  all,  and  what  principle  of  preference  decided 
their  selection  ?  We  should  have  supposed  all  the  rents  would  have 
been  alike  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  metals.  But  they  do  not 
tell  us  why  veins  were  made  the  metallic  repositories,  nor  why 
special  selections  should  have  been  made  for  particular  kinds.  If  it 
was  because  open  fissures  formed  capacious  and  roomy  apartments 
for  their  residence,  by  what  intuitive  perception  were  their  particles 
directed  thither  1  and  from  whence  did  they  make  their  migratory 
march  1 

All  these  subjects  have  been  more  or  less  speculated  on,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  to  but  little  purpose ;  at  least  there  has  been  no 
proposition  of  any  general  principle  to  which  they  can  all  be  attrib- 
uted; for  what  explains  one  obscures  others,  and  indeed  seldom 
serves  for  the  explanation  of  any  single  fact  under  all  its  circum- 
stances. Therefore  the  manner  in  which  nature  produced  all  these 
phenomenal  facts  must  still  be  a  mystery ;  for  it  is  determinable  on 
the  principle  of  her  unity,  that  she  could  have  had  but  one  order 
of  procedure ;  and  the  principles  that  could  have  been  efficacious  in 
the  production  of  her  facts  must  be  equally  so  for  their  explanation ; 
and  whenever  they  become  comprehensible,  .we  shall  see  they  do  not 
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oonflict,  for  the  forces  of  nature  are  the  truths  of  nature  sensibly 
manifesting  themselves  in  her  phenomena.  * 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  phenomenal  expressions  of  phys- 
ical nature  are  but  a  reply  to  the  eifectivity  of  her  first  principles, 
and  must  necessarily  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  series  of 
creative  progression,  as  consequent  terms  in  the  same  total  of  unity. 
Hence  there  is  but  little  hope  for  philosophy  while  her  cultivators 
seek  in  a  circle  of  contrarieties  for  true  causes.  They  certainly  have 
not  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  make  either  fire,  water,  or  electric 
affinity  accountable  in  a  general  sense  for  the  many  general  facta 
connected  with  the  first-formed  series  of  strata,  and  the  other  pri- 
mary rocks  associated  with  them,  particularly  crystalline  limestone. 
Had  igneous  action  caused  this  condition  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
limestone  bed,  carbon  could  not  by  any  means  be  one  of  its  compo- 
nents, for  the  high  temperature  and  force  that  could  have  fused  or  in- 
jected the  limestone  beds  would  have  resolved  and  entirely  dissi- 
pated this  compound,  notwithstanding  what  geologists  say  about 
pressure  being  a  preventive  of  its  escape,  for  pressure  could  not 
have  been  at  all  times  present  in  the  preventive  quantity. 

When  they  find  crystalline  or  semi-crystalline  rocks  of  other  char- 
acter without  evident  traces  of  stratification  (whatever  be  their  rel- 
ative positions  with  respect  to  other  rocks),  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  attributing  them  to  the  intrusion  of  fluid  matter  caused  by  the 
same  igneous  action  which  they  say  metamorphosed  the  primary 
strata  among  which  they  are  mixed.  Now  these  limestone  rocks 
being  usually  of  a  still  more  crystalline  character  than  many  others 
.  sdpposed  to  be  of  undoubted  igneous  origin,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumed  to  have  been  injected,  certainly  indicate  the  same 
origin  and  intrusion,  and  geologists  fail  to  inform  us  of  any  other 
possible  process  by  which  they  could  have  been  interposed  between 
the  stratified  beds.  And  if  it  is  impossible  that  these  limestone  beds 
could  be  injected  while  in  a  molten  state,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
others  could  claim  such  an  origin. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  one  class  of  crystalline  rocks 
should  be  denied  the  origin  granted  so  freely  and  fully  to  others  of 
A  similar  character.     If  igneous  fusion  and  injections  efiected  the 
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poeitlon  and  structural  condition  of  crystalline  and  stratified  Foeka  at 
a  general  rule,  why  should  there  be  exceptions  when  both  are  equallj 
crystalline  and  intermediate  of  stratified  beds  ? 

Geologists  themselves  seem  to  disagree  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
limestone  rocks  of  crystalline  diaracter,  some  maintaining  that  they 
are  of  igneous,  and  others  of  aqueous  origin,  so  altered  by  subse- 
quent heat  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  stratification  and  aque- 
ous origin. 

These  differences  of  opinion  among  the  geologists  themaeWes 
make  the  matter  so  uncertain  as  to  indicate  a  possibility  of  there 
l)elng  intermediate  beds  of  unstratified  crystalline  rocka  without  any 
forcible  intrusion  of  their  matter  in  a  molten  state,  or  of  having 
been  subsequently  metamorphosed  by  heat.  Henoe  we  should 
not  be  without  analogy  were  we  to  consider  the  same  thing  possible 
with  all  other  beds  or  rocks  assumed  by  geologists  to  have  or^inated 
in  igneous  eruption.  But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  assume  thai 
the  limestone  beds  intermediate  of  primary  strata  are  likewise  of 
aqueous  origin  metamorphosed  into  a  crystalline  rock  by  subsequent 
Ignition,  for  there  must  have  been  not  only  a  metamorphosis  of 
structure,  but  a  transmutation  of  substance,  or  from  whence  came 
the  lime? 

Water  will  of  course  deposit  the  same  sedimentary  matter  it 
holds  in  suspension  (especially  if  it  be  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  itself),  but  how  could  it  have  become  charged  with  the 
sedimentary  properties  of  this  limestone  rock  at  the  time  of  its 
deposition,  when  there  was  nothing  for  it  to  wash  down  or  abrade 
but  the  granite  ?  It  will  not  be  supposed  the  primitive  seas  could 
have  generated  any  particular  species  of  matter  at  will,  and  yet 
how  else  is  it  conceivable  that  it  could  have  become  charged  at  par- 
ticular times  and  in  special  places  with  such  matter  as  this,  there 
being  no  primary  rocks  of  this  character  from  which  water  could 
have  eroded  the  sedimentary  matter  of  the  limestone  strata  ?  And 
yet  geologists  have  not  told  us  from  whence  it  otherwise  could  have 
come ;  it  must  have  had  the  source  of  its  origin  in  something. 

And  we  can  say  the  same  respecting  primary  deposits  in  general, 
for  when  we  find  them  (including  even  these  limestone  beds)  passing 
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90  imperceptiblj  into  each  other,  as  to  make  it  uncertain  where  one 

ends  and  another  begins,  we  can  not  understand  how  the  primitive 

oceans  oould  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  assorted  condition  of 

sedimentary  matter  in  solution,  so  as  to  let  it  fall  in  formation  of 

80  many  distinctly  characterized  rocks,  graduating  so  insensibly  into 

each  other.     We  find  the  constituent  ingredients  of  the  granite,  from 

which  the  stratified  substances  are  assumed,  to  have  derived  their 

matter  disseminated  with  considerable  regularity.     What,  then,  is 

the  aqueous  process  (had  granite  really  furnished  all  subsequent 

matter)  by  which  its  fragmentary  debrU  were  so  peculiarly  parceled 

oat  as  to  cause  the  characteristic  difTerenoes  of  the  stratified  rocks? 

"We  can  conceive  of  no  condition  of  water,  or  currents  of  water,  that 

omld  by  any  possibility  have  effected  the  several  conditions.     If  it 

em  be  supposed  that  the  primitive  oceans  could  have  thus  analyzed, 

Mtti  separated  the  several  constituents  of  the  granite,  distributing 

tiieni  in  solution  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the 

<Sfferently  characterized  rocks  were  about  to  be  formed,  then  there 

is  nothing  too  much  for  credulity;  and  wc  need  not  be  surprised 

^hen  we  see  it  assumed  that  parts  of  the  ocean  at  particular  times 

bid  such  a  preference  for  carbonate  of  lime  as  to  procure  it  from 

•Mne  quarter  at   the  expense  of  some   previously   existing  rock, 

situated  somewhere,  and  after  its  transportation  to  have  let  it  fall  in 

^^  conditioned  as  we  now  find  it     We  can  not  construe  the  gco- 

^ical  doctrines  of  the  day  in   any  other  way   than  to   involve 

^  ioference,   that  all    the   stratified   beds    are  aqueous   deposi* 

(ioD8  of  tiie  eroded  and  broken  down  matter  of  rocks  previously 

^nitiDg. 

Now  when  we  find  the  beds,  and  portions  of  beds,  of  stratified  rock 

<^posed  of  such  unequal  proportions  of  the  granitic  ingredients, 

•od  believe   that  they    were  derived   from   that  rock,  we  must 

^otichide  something  to  have  separated  this  matter  and  sent  the 

^nal  kinds  down  in  their  proportions  at  the  relative  times  and 

pliees,  as  now  indicated  by  their  distinctive  oonditions.     The  very 

cxitningtanoe  of  these  beds  being  a  severality  is  evidence  of  dis- 

•""hilarity  in  their  constituent  matter,  but  what  could  have  caused 

^  diisimilarity  of  matter  when  in  contiguity,  if  all  were  from 
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the  same  source  and  exposed  to  the  same  originating  or  erodim 
circumstances  1 

The  abraded  debris  of  the  granite  or  other  roelia  coald  not  tbii 
have  separated  itself;  tlierefore  this  theory  of  derivation  is  reduesd 
to  the  alternative  of  attributing  the  several  kinds  of  matter  of  whidi 
strata  are  composed  to  the  conduct  of  the  waters  from  which  thej 
are  said  to  have  been  precipitated^  for  there  was  nothing  eli» 
which  could  have  effected  this  separation.  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  subsequent  semi  fusion,  to  which  so  much  is  attributed,  coold 
have  effected  a  transmutation  of  the  constituent  properties  of 
the  matter  of  these  beds,  neither  do  geologists  say  or  suppose  thtt 
the  molecular  affinity  of  the  ingredients  themselves  metamorphnsed 
them  into  such  assimilative  conditions  as  now  characterize  tbs 
several  beds.  If,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of  water  all  this  is  reki^ 
able,  the  whole  system  must  be  erroneous,  for  by  what  conceivable 
form  of  aqueous  action  could  all  the  several  assortments  of  matter 
have  been  derived,  assorted,  and  deposited  where  now  found?  If 
aqueous  action  is  assumed  to  have  originated  all  the  stratified  rocks, 
which  we  infer  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  of  geologists,  it  inll 
follow  that  this  water  would  not  only  have  separated  and  deposited 
the  several  kinds  of  assorted  matter  it  had  derived  in  greatter 
homogeneity  of  character,  but  that  it  must  have  had  disci etionaiy 
and  discriminating  powers  by  which  to  apply  the  proper  kind  and 
quantity  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  for  there  are  such  abrapt 
alteniations  and  graduated  passages  of  the  different  kinds  as  could 
not  have  been  done  by  water  unless  having  such  powers.  And  so 
must  it  have  been  for  those  rocks  that  are  assumed  to  have  been 
of  igneous  origin ;  for  had  there  not  been  discriminative  ability  in  the 
igneous  fusions  and  forces,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
terranean rocks,  that  they  could  have  been  fused  and  erupted  in  the 
times,  quantities,  and  qualities  that  would  have  been  required  for 
the  filling  of  the  fissures  with  tl>e  severally  conditioned  matter  whicb 
forms  the  veins,  and  in  the  intrusion  of  intermediate  beds  or  over- 
lying masses,  in  all  their  associations,  blendings,  and  abutments, 
with  strata  assumed  to  have  had  an  aqueous  origin  ? 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  comprehend  how  all  the  igneous  rocks 
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origiDated,  either  in  the  ejectment  of  different  kinds  of  molten  mat- 
ter, or  its  transformation  by  different  degrees  of  temperature  in 
whioh  it  was  erupted,  as  it  is  to  comprehend  that  the  characteristics 
of  sedimentary  strata  were  caused  by  either  igneous  or  aqueous 
action.  We  look  upon  the  assumed  origin  of  both  primitive  and 
stratified  rock  as  being  a  problem  of  which  geologists  have  totally 
failed  in  the  solution. 

When  we  contemplate  the  primary  rocks  associated  with  the 
stratified  beds,  we  only  perceive  the  transitions  that  would  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  matter  during  the  earth's  formation.  .  The  little 
persistency  in  these  differently  characterized  rocks,  their  passages 
into  each  other,  their  transpositions  of  place,  their  distinctive  planes 
or  parallels  of  separation,  though  puzzling  to  geologists,  are  in  them- 
selves not  surprising,  as  we  shall  see.  The  force  of  gravity  is  but 
the  aggregated  effect  of  affinitive  energy  as  a  whole,  and  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  mutual  operation  among  the  molecular  parts,  and  is 
always  equally  active  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  these  parts, 
becoming  more  and  more  effective  as  they  approach  consolidation, 
or  what  is  called  condensation. 

Hence  the  period  occupied  in  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  from 
•its  first  energetic  impress  to  its  present  condition  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  epoch  of  aqueous  action,  which  is  so  usually  assumed 
to  have  been  the  earth's  first  condition,  or  of  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing temperature,  to  and  from  igneous  fusion,  as  geologists  usually 
infer,  but  comprises  the  whole  time  from  the  first  impress  of  pri- 
mordial matter  until  now.  The  afiUnitive  action  of  molecules  among 
themselves,  in  accordance  with  their  chemical  constitution,  being  the 
first  great  principle  that  governs  the  condition  of  all  substances, 
must  have  determined  in  a  great  degree  the  characteristic  differences 
which  distinguish  rocks  from  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
formative  effect  would  be  much  facilitated  by  a  fluid  state  of  the 
ooostituents,  and  in  primary  times  it  must  have  been  so  without 
being  in  igneous  fluidity ;  in  such  a  condition  the  constituents  of  sub- 
stances could  the  more  readily  satisfy  their  afiinities,  and  slowly 
consolidating  from  such  a  state,  altogether  undisturbed,  it  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  perfect  crystalline  character;  and  we 
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oonstantly  seo,  in  the  imperfectly  crysulline  structure  of  these  pfte 
itive  rocks,  evidences  of  a  persevering  effort  to  this  efiecL 

The  affinities  of  the  molecules  of  perfectly  fluid  matter  having  Ij 
that  token  so  far  preserved  their  spherical  character  by  this  freedom 
of  mobility,  would  necessarily  associate  so  as  to  be  perfectly  pervioos 
to  the  pencils  of  light  as  already  elucidated,  being  what  we  call  trui> 
parent  substances,  which  is  always  found  to  be  the  condition  of  pe^ 
feet  crystallization,  because  the  pencils  of  light  can  play  intermeditte 
of  the  well-arranged  molecules.  The  molecules  not  only  give  free 
passage  to  the  pencils  of  light,  but  they  have  such  regularity  of 
arrangement  as  gives  rigorous  form  to  substances  reduced  to  solidity 
even  by  compressive  deprivation  of  their  atmospheres.  The  per- 
fection of  these  crystalline  forms,  and  the  truth  of  their  transparency, 
is  the  best  criterion  of  the  infinity  of  sphericles  having  been  unem- 
barrassed while  uniting  in  solidity.  But  let  the  most  perfectly 
formed  of  these  crystals  be  broken  up  and  ground  into  the  finest 
powder,  no  mechanical  pressure  can  again  restore  its  crystalline 
solidity  or  transparency,  because  the  lines  of  light  and  moleenhu' 
derangement  would  not  thereby  be  recovered  from  their  confiisioD. 

But  suppose  a  mass  of  this  pulverized  matter  to  be  sitoated  some- 
where in  the  earth,  as  other  rocks  are,  and  subject  to  the  incessiflt 
action  of  that  medium  which  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  pervasive 
of  all  things,  is  any  physicist  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  change 
its  character,  and  even  partially  return  to  its  former  state? 

Chemists  well  know  that  all  substances  are  subject  to  disinte* 
grations  and  reconstructions  of  their  constituent  molecules,  and  art 
is  at  best  but  a  very  imperfect  imitator  of  nature,  and  the  process 
must  bo  prompt,  or  artificial  operators  could  not  recognize  the  effect 
But  nature  is  not  called  on  to  perfect  her  purposes  in  an  hour  or  a 
day ;  her  operations  are  usually  so  distributed  that  observers  can 
not  appreciate  her  progress,  still  it  is  not  the  less  sure. 

Now,  instead  of  this  pulverized  matter  of  a  once  crystallized  mtsS, 
let  us  suppose  a  deposit  of  heterogeneous  particles  so  mixed  up  as 
never  to  have  crystallized  at  all.  No  one  will  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  gravity  in  its  precipitation  upon  the  earth's  surface,  or  its 
force  in  fastening  it  there,  could  have  caused  this  matter  to  spread 
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oat  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  horizon  (as  geologists  assume  the 
earth's  strata  to  have  done),  even  if  the  surface  on  which  it  fell  had 
been  level. 

Before  the  fall  of  such  a  body,  the  force  that  had  given  it  a  sub- 
stantive character  must  have  caused  it  to  have  a  center  of  gravity 
for  itself,  so  its  form  would  necessarily  have  been  a  sphere ;  and  it 
)8  easy  to  perceive  what  form  of  extension  it  must  have  taken  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  resisting  surface  of  the  earth.  Passing 
perpendicularly  or  obliquely  would  no  doubt  modify  the  expansion 
of  such  a  mass,  but  under  no  combination  of  circumstances  could 
it  have  been  spread  out  uniformly  over  that  surface  by  which  its 
progress  was  arrested. 

Now  will  any  one  imagine  that  this  mas«,  with  all  the  chemically 
elective  affections  existing  in  its  molecules  in  perpetual  activity, 
would  remain  buried  in  the  earth  through  all  time  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  mechanically  deposited  ?  Such  a  supposition  would  be 
absurd,  for  the  affinities  of  its  own  matter  assisted  by  aqueous  satu- 
rationunder  the  constant  excitement  of  the  all-pervasive  medium  in 
which  it  is  enveloped,  would  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely,  have  ef- 
fected a  progressive  separation  and  assimilation  of  the  incongruous 
ingredients,  and  have  fabricated  them  into  perfect  or  confused  crys- 
tals according  with  the  previous  condition  of  the  matter  and  the  em- 
barrassment the  formative  and  affiliating  forces  had  to  encounter. 
These  molecules  thus  slowly  but  progressively  forming  a  more  per- 
fect union,  would  necessarily  occupy  less  and  less  space,  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  substance  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tract longitudinally  without  causing  separation  of  the  matter  of  the 
general  mass;  and  the  result  of  these  separations,  by  the  affinitive 
disposition  of  particles,  would  be  to  make  room  for  the  formation  of 
crystals  or  the  infiltration  of  other  matter,  which  would  continue 
to  form  and  keep  full  these  partings  of  the  more  primary  deposit, 
so  that  when  exposed  to  view  it  would  exhibit  itself  as  a  rock  rami- 
fied with  veins  diffijrently  characterized  from  each  other  or  the  rock 
they  ramify,  and  composed  of  that  for  which  the  general  mass  had 
the  least  affinity. 

We  can  easily  perceive  that  the  contraction  would  form  fractures, 

2^i 
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and  that  by  the  rejection  of  the  least  affiliating  of  its  particles  tk 
rents  would  he  so  tilled,  that  in  the  same  rock  we  should  have  veins 
of  any  denomination,  even  to  clay ;  for  while  such  fissures  were 
forming  for  the  reception  of  particles  of  little  general  assoctste 
affinity,  these  would  tind  their  way  to  them  by  their  own  affinitive 
force.  If  the  heterogeneous  particles  of  the  mass  had  not  so  far  taken 
a  positive  form  as  to  be  tixed,  we  should  find  them,  as  a  general 
rule,  athnitively  associating  themselves  and  forming  a  scries  of  crys- 
tals in  granular  alternations  more  or  less  complicated,  and  perfect 
in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the  primary  ingredients. 

This  supposed  deposit  of  a  heterogenous  mass  of  mineral  ingredi- 
ents that  we  now  tind  metamorphosed  into  a  granitic  rock,  charac- 
terized by  crystals  and  intersected  by  a  scries  of  ramifying  and 
variously  conditioned  veins,  is  in  every  feature  but  the  effect  of 
affinitive  action  of  its  own  constituent  molecules,  operating  through 
the  untold  cycles,  epochs,  or  ages  that  measure  the  duration  of  a 
world. 

Fire  and  fusion  are  not  at  all  essential  to  the  structural  character- 
istics of  rocks  that  are  so  much  more  readily  derivable  from  the 
affinitive  action  of  the  ingredients  themselves.  There  seems  to  be 
among  the  molecules  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  veritication  of  the 
adage,  "  like  begets  like ;"  but  even  though  the  transmuting  power 
be  denied  them,  it  can  not  be  questioned  but  that  there  is  such 
strong  attraction  among  them  as  causes  the  social  grouping  of  the 
several  kinds.  When  geologists  discover  one  of  these  self-con- 
structing arrangements  of  crystallization  and  various  intersections, 
they  unhesitatingly  attribute  the  varieties  and  form  of  each  to 
igneous  action;  they  say,  "that  in  the  first  place  the  crystallization 
of  the  general  mass  took  place  in  its  refrigeration  from  primary 
fusion."  In  the  second  place,  the  veins  intersected  by  other  veins 
were  caused  by  the  subsequent  flowing  in  of  fused  matter  into  fis- 
sures somehow  formed ;  and  as  oflen  as  they  find  intersections  or  cu^ 
tings  of  veins  by  veins,  so  oflen  do  they  assume  igneous  irruptions 
to  have  taken  place  at  more  or  less  remote  periods,  the  priority 
of  the  veins,  as  to  time,  being  given  to  those  oflenest  cut,  and  the 
uncut  ones  are  deemed  the  most  recent  of  all. 
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Metallic  veins  are  assumed  to  be  caused  by  segregation  or  chem- 
ical action ;  but  they  do  not  often  tell  us  from  whence  came  the  for- 
eign matter  always  found  mixed  with  the  metals.  Clay  veins  were 
formed  by  aqueous  infiltration  of  argillaceous  matter,  say  they,  but 
they  are  silent  as  to  its  source. 

Now,  it  does  seem  strange  that  wisdom  should  bewilder  itself  in 
such  mystification,  when  the  way  to  nature's  truths  is  so  sure,  sim- 
ple, and  straightforward,  and  the  finger-posts  point  so  unerringly 
as  that  none  need  miss  the  way. 

Would  geologists  only  admit  that  the  molecules  of  matter  are  %ble 
to  manage  their  own  work,  and  patiently  contemplate  their  affinitive 
conduct  as  the  cause  of  things  in  connection  with  the  general  whole, 
they  would  readily  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  rocks  with  the  effect 
of  these  molecular  formations  as  operating  in  the  strength  of  their 
constituent  affinities. 

"Diey  would  perceive  how  these  differently  characterized  molecules 
could,  in  process  of  time,  change  their  positions  (in  reference  to  the 
social  relations  first  affinitively  formed),  when  subjected  to  another 
order  of  circumstances.  Why,  then,  will  geologists  insist  that  the 
matter  of  which  their  rocks  are  made  is  so  mechanically  fixed  as  to 
be  in  the  same  condition  under  all  changes  as  wheji  they  as  deposits 
were  first  laid  down.  This  is  assuming  too  great  a  permanency  for 
any  part  of  a  system  constantly  undergoing  change ;  the  surprise 
should  rather  be  that  so  many  of  the  primary  characteristics  of 
sucdi  matter  are  still  retained. 

Although  fluidity  is  certainly  most  favorable  for  change  in  the 
condition  of  matter,  still  that  is  no  reason  why  solidity  should  be 
regarded  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  all  mutation.  In  the  suppositional 
mass  transformed  into  rock  that  we  were  contemplating,  there  can 
be  no  reason  assigned  why  in  process  of  time  the  most  of  its  mole- 
cules may  not  have  separated  from  their  former  associations  (in 
conformity  with  their  changed  conditions),  and  again  associated 
Uiemselves  so  as  to  produce  alternating  crystals  of  their  several 
assimilating  kinds,  while  those  particles  that  were  of  unassimi- 
lating  character,  or  that  were  so  conditioned  as  not  to  affiliate 
in  these  formations,  would  either  have  to  be  inclosed  as  unaccord- 
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ant  ingredients  in  the  category  of  crystals,  or.be  tfaunt  into 
what  chasms  were  made  by  general  contracticm,  there  to  assodste 
with  other  expelled  matter  as  iheir  energetic  affections  might  dictite 
or  determine.  To  account  for  the  ''primary  strata,"  we  have  but 
to  contemplate  a  slight  variation  of  the  circumstances  afiecUng  the 
same  suppositional  mass  we  have  taken  as  a  typical  exemplificatioD. 
The  dissimilarity  of  condition  which  would  cause  the  matter  of  this 
moss,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  be  stratified  and  crystallized  >irould  be, 
that  instead  of  being  at  once  deposited  upon  matter  of  the  same 
condition,  it  would,  were  an  ocean  interposed,  have  to  pass  through 
its  depths ;  and  in  this  case  the  particles  would  be,  to  some  extent, 
separated  from  each  other  while  suspended  in  the  water,  and  the 
facility  of  motion  while  in  this  state  would  assist  their  assimilation, 
so  that  when  they  settled  down  upon  the  bottom,  the  molecules 
would  not  be  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  when 
they  impinged  upon  its  surface.  We  may  suppose  at  the  same  time 
that  the  affinitive  molecules  of  this  last  deposited  mass  (having  acted 
on  each  other  a  longer  time  than  those  previously  deposited)  may  be 
less  resolvable  into  perfect  forms  of  crystallization.  From  the  sub- 
sequent affinitive  and  assimilating  action  of  the  molecules  of  such 
a  mass,  we  should  expect  confusion  of  crystallization  and  irregularity 
of  granular  alternation.  The  confusion  would  follow  from  increasing 
imposition  of  restraint  in  the  motions  of  the  molecules  among  each 
other,  and  the  inclosure  of  such  unassimilating  matter  as  could  find 
no  fissures  to  enter.  We  should  likewise  find  the  perpetuated  effect 
of  the  affinitive  energy  of  the  mass  would  be  to  separate  and  assimi- 
late the  several  kinds  of  iu  own  matter  into  crysUls,  and  likewise 
into  visibly  luminated  planes  of  parallelism,  and  ultimately  into 
whole  beds  of  dissimilarly  associated  matter,  separating  themselves 
by  distinct  divisional  planes.  Thus  we  perceive  that  matter  might 
in  time  become  metamorphosed;  yet  it  could  only  be  called  an 
aqueous  deposit,  from  its  having  passed  through  the  ocean  at  ite  full. 
This  passage  would  modify  its  relative  conditions  to  some  extent, 
but  could  not  so  separate  the  molecules  as  to  let  the  several  kinds 
fall  in  the  form  of  intcrstratified  beds,  or  the  stratified  lamina  of 
beds.     It  may  have  been  the  initiative,  in  most  instances,  in  giving 
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them  character,  but  still  very  little  could  be  effected  by  affinitive 
action  in  the  little  time  of  its  passage  to  the  bottom,  compared  with 
the  same  action  operating  through  countless  ages  subsequently.  If 
matter  can  separate  and  assimilate  its  kinds  in  the  formation  of 
alternating  lamina  with  planes  of  distinctive  subdivision,  which  it 
unquestionably  has  done,  what  good  reason  can  there  be  given  that 
the  same  thing  has  not  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  alternating 
strata?  The  process  is  identical  in  the  two  ca<»es,  except  that  one  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  other.  We  presume  the  passage  of  the 
one  into  the  other  may  be  traced  by  imperceptible  gradation,  from 
the  lamina  that  forms  the  enlargement  of  a  concretion  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  to  the  strata  that  constitutes  a  mountain. 

If  this  ability  of  particles  to  associate  themselves  in  masses 
be  admitted  as  a  fact  (and  it  must  be  if  the  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  nature  are  followed),  we  need  not  be  so  much  surprised  at 
finding  beds  of  mixed  crystallization  or  structural  character,  or  to 
find  no  traces  of  stratification  in  beds  at  all. 

Stratification  or  lamina  is  not  found  in  substances  where  fluidity 
allows  mobility  in  the  particles,  and  if  their  energies  are  constantly 
directed  against  the  stratified  insimilitude  to  which  their  solidity 
restricts  them,  we  may  expect  to  find  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  overcome,  and  these  are  usually  designated  as  igneous  rocks. 
All  these  circumstances  of  formation  have  actually  taken  place  in 
the  primitive  or  crystalline  rocks  found  interspersed  among  stratified 
beds  and  in  the  beds  themselves. 

We  regard  the  granite  as  the  foundation  rock,  or  base  on  which 
all  the  other  rocks  rest ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
consider  it  never  found  higher  than  the  base  of  the  most  primary 
strata,  or  that  it  may  not  be  interspersed  among  rocks  of  a  more 
recent  origin.  We  call  it  the  base  because  it  is  the  termination  of 
strata,  and  our  downward  researches  have  always  ended  in  this  rock, 
whidi  shows  at  least,  that  at  this  epoch  of  the  earth's  formation 
circumstances  were  favorable  only  for  the  deposit  of  such  matter  as 
subsequent  action  would  solidify  into  granite.  This  is  conclusive 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  nothing  else  found  but  granitic  matter, 
consisting  (as  physicists  say)  of  but  four  kinds,  either  because  the 
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earth  had  not  then  rewivcd  the  ruili mental  forms  of  other  kinds,  or 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  render  them  concrete. 

From  this  structure  we  now  {>ass  into  what  is  called  the  trausitiiA 
period,  when  the  condition  of  matter  and  its  formative  cause  In-come 
subject  c(|uully  to  mctamorpho>es,  and  kinds  began  to  accumulate. 
We  h:ive  demonstrated  the  constantly  increasing  pressure  of  the 
eartli's  incumbent  envelope,  and  have  inferred  therefrom  the  forma- 
tion of  water,  at  the  acccd>ion  of  each  coalescing  substance,  so  that 
we  have  in  these  acvessions  alone  a  manifest  source  of  change  in  the 
circumstances  which  would  etiect  the  affinitive  action  of  matter.  As 
these  deseending  eometic  b(»diesci»alesced  with  the  earth,  they  would 
cause  much  disturbance  and  commotion,  increasing  at  every  rej>eti' 
tion  in  proportion  to  their  ma<;nitude,  and  the  thus  augmenting 
density  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean. 

The  ninlecules  constituting  the  nucleus  of  these  boilies  would 
necessarily  undergo  great  changes  as  they  penetrated  the  earth's 
envelope.  s«»  th:it  by  the  time  they  reached  its  surface  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  pulverous  particles  we  have  coo- 
templaicd  for  our  model  mjiss,  and  they  would  be  more  or  "less 
spread  out  in  heaps.  All  this  would  most  certainly  be  the  etfoct  of 
the  first  principles  and  progressive  elTorts  of  gravity  and  matter  in 
the  iiiamifaeture  of  a  w<irld ;  and  it  may  become  as  intelligible 
to  every  one  of  us  as  if  we  had  been  present  with  an  omniscient  eye 
duriiii^  the  whole  fnnirre>s  of  the  pnK^ess. 

There  bi'lngn*!  iKie.-l'nn  in  >pace  from  which  these  coalescing  sub- 
stances  may  not  have  cMMe,  we  surely  need  not  expect  the  earth's 
circularity  to  have  been  ])ns.rve.l  by  them  in  its  more  primary 
j>erfeeli<ni,  now  that  they  c«)uM  uo  longer  flow  dt>wn  in  perfect 
obedii'nce  to  agirn-i;ate.l  action  ;  for  these  re{>eated  aecumulations 
would  hold  every  rela-ive  jK»>itiou  to  each  other,  givin*^  to  the 
earth's  swrfice  an  a>j'cet  of  cont'ii>e»l  irregularity  of  heap  upon  heap, 
parallel  with  and  crossing  each  other  at  every  possible  angle. 

A\  e  llniN  JM'hoId  the  aspect  and  action  of  a  primitive  world  when 
.the  nidini.  ntal  properties  of  crystalline  rocks  were  deposited,  and 
behold  it  more  accurat«-ly  than  if  our  point  of  view  had  been  f'r(»m 
one  of  these  most  elevated  prominences.     Thus  contemplating  and 
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concluding  this  deductive  deposit  of  the  ingredients  forming  prim- 
itive strata,  we  perceive  that  subsequent  matter  would  not  continue 
iji  the  same  condition  and  mixture  as  in  primary  rocks,  but  would 
become  more  and  more  uncertain  in  character;  owing  to  the  unequal 
magnitudes  of  the  coalescing  masses  and  consequent  compression, 
they  would  not  be  equally  prepared  for  the  earth's  more  forcible 
energy,  thus  the  general  mass  of  deposit  would  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  alternated  and  mixed  ;  but  however  mixed  the  matter  com- 
posing this  great  mass  of  stratified  matter  may  have  been,  still  it 
must  have  been  so  subdivided  in  its  kinds  as  to  become  the  initiative 
in  causing  assimilative  action  to  take  place  most  effectually  in  planes 
of  approximate  parallelism,  subdivided  in  many  instances  into 
alternating  layers  of  less  definitely  separated  and  imperfectly  as- 
similated matter. 

The  magnitude  of  the  earth's  mass  being  composed  of  the  most 
energetic  nucleus  matter  converging  to  a  common  center  of  gravity, 
it  would  necessarily  follow  that  her  envelope  would  be  proportionally 
accumulative,  and  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  these  bodies  became 
more  and  more  cometic  in  their  character ;  for  the.  most  energetic- 
ally composed  substances  (through  the  force  of  their  own  gravity) 
would  be  the  first  to  coalesce,  leaving  the  lighter  substances  longer 
in  space. 

In  consequence  of  these  accumulations  the  earth's  envelope  became 
conditioned  (by  its  aggregate  of  quantity  and  consequent  pressure) 
to  complete  the  transformation  of  some  portions  of  the  descending 
matter  into  water,  as  we  before  stated.  These  accumulations  of 
water  would  have  very  considerable  effect  in  distributing  the  falling 
matter  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  could  not  attain  solidity 
ID  solution. 

Now  these  accumulations  piled  upon  each  other,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  agitations  accompanying  their  coalescence,  together 
with  the  floods  of  falling  waters  (which  must  have  produced  some 
c^flfect),  would  not  be  lefl  in  assimilated  beds  of  alternating  paral- 
lelisms in  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Neither  would  there  be  that 
reparation  or  assimilation  of  the  d liferent  alternating  kinds  that  now 
characterize  both  the  primary   strata  and  their  interposed  n>cks. 
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This  was  all  Icf:  to  ihe  as^ilnllating  effect  of  subsequent  time,  aided 
by  incidental  circu instances  attending  the  accumulations,  the  reli> 
live  limes  uf  coalescence  being  determined  more  by  the  distance 
traversed  than  by  their  molecular  character;  and  the  differently  con- 
ditioned molecules  of  fulling  masses  would  blend  each  with  each  in 
their  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  and  subsidence  to  the  bottom 
of  seas.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  formative 
affmities  mutually  existing  and  acting  in  the  molecules  themselves 
would  transform  this  deposited  mass  into  the  kinds  of  which  it  was 
the  most  readily  susceptible;  hence  we  should  feel  no  surprise  on 
fmding  beds  of  crystalline  limestone,  though  differing  from  any  mat- 
ter that  preceded  it.  Can  there  be  any  conclusive  reason  why, 
among  the  heterogeneous  matter,  some  of  it  should  not  have  been 
more  readily  susceptible  of  an  affinitive  metamorphosis  into  this 
new  substance,  by  segregation  or  assimilation,  than  into  any  other 
substance]  We  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  time  and  the 
affinity  of  rudimental  forms  are  all-sufficient  for  the  production  of 
crystallization  in  all  its  forms,  without  any  excess  of  heat  or  the 
matter  having  been  in  fusion.  Now  that  we  have  from  first  prin- 
ciples, and  in  accordance  with  the  unquestionable  claims  of  nature, 
demonstrated  the  origin  and  circumstancesof  deposit  of  the  primary 
strata  and  all  the  rocks  included,  it  would  be  a  most  inconsistent 
conclusion  to  suppose  the  molecular  affinities  formed  it  into  beds  in 
obedience  to  any  rule  respecting  the  horizon. 

Fluid  matter  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  by  being 
unrestricted  in  the  motion  of  its  molecules  among  themselves,  would 
necessarily  and  unquestionably  abide  by  the  rule  of  regular  distance 
from  a  common  center  according  to  the  weight  or  gravitating  affinity 
of  the  particle.  The  principle  which  could  cause  any  approximation 
to  a  general  rule  for  the  final  position  of  strata,  whose  deposited 
matter  was  not  thus  fluid,  would  be  flexual  inclinations  of  the  de- 
posited substances  to  the  plane  of  the  floor  on  which  it  fell,  together 
with  the  influence  of  gravity  operating  downward;  this  last  could 
have  but  little  eflect  in  the  separation  or  assimilation  of  the  matter 
of  a  mass  of  mixed  ingredients. 

Wherever  the  most  of  one  kind  was  situated,  there  would  be  the 
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plane  of  mutual  and  more  concentrated  action,  which  would  consti- 
tute what  we  may  call  the  special  parallels  of  perpetual  fixity,  by 
being  the  initiative  in  the  condensation  of  forces  which  assimilate 
the  molecules  of  contiguous  substances,  thus  constantly  tending  to 
the  more  final  separation  and  assinc^rlation  of  the  mass,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks,  as  the  associate  forces  of 
molecular  affinity  might  determine,  and  at  what  angles  these  forces 
could  most  conveniently  effect  the  process,  which  may  have  been 
from  a  perpendicular  to  a  plane  with  the  horizon. 

We  should  infer  that  when  this  primitive  matter  on  its  fall  was 
heaped  up  into  mountains  and  mountain  chains,  the  central  portions 
would  be  least  heterogeneous,  from  having  been  least  mixed  with 
the  matter  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ocean,  or  even  with 
each  other  in  the  severality  of  kinds.  When  the  primitive  particles 
of  substances  were  so  far  fixed  that  surrounding  forces  could  no 
longer  effect  their  affiliation  in  the  forming  mass,  they  would  either 
be  inclosed  within  or  rejected  from  it  in  search  of  fellow^-affinities, 
in  other  forms  of  association.  When  the  particles  are  so  situated 
and  separated  as  to  associate  themselves  into  crystals  or  crystalline 
rocks,  the  perfection  of  these  will  depend  on  the  disposition  made 
of  the  incongruous  ingredients.  They  will  generally  be  found  thrust 
out  into  veins  or  stratified  beds,  or  between  the  more  perfectly 
crystalline  portions  of  such  beds,  in  which  case  they  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  such  crystals,  and  caused  the  rock  to  assume  more 
or  Jess  a  fragmentary  aspect.  Crystallization  is  the  form  all  solid 
matter  would  take  if  the  rudimental  molecules  were  of  the  right 
size  and  order,  and  were  free  in  their  motions,  and  this  does  and  has 
taken  place  just  so  far  as  time  and  circumstances  have  allowed. 

With  proper  regard  to  these  general  principles  of  deductive  in- 
vestigation, we  see  there  is  nothing  found  among  formative  rocks 
that  the  circumstances  would  not  lead  us  to  expect,  for  the  whole 
system  seems  to  have  its  root  in  the  granite,  and  to  have  made 
gradual  transition  in  accordance  with  constantly  changing  circum- 
stances, these  circumstances  necessarily  originating  in  the  general 
aggregative  affinity  of  its  own  atoms. 

We  found  the  effect  of  this  afiinity  in  the  very  inception  of  physics 
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to  l)C  tho  furiiiiiig  of  all  affected  matter  iuto  a  series  of  radical  fonm 
or  iiifinitesiinal  sphericles;  and  whatever  order  of  energy  they  migbt 
have  had,  they  must  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  indestructible 
and  impenetrable  by  each  other.  The  atoms  congregating  according 
to  their  gravity  would  constitute  common  centers  round  which  tbej 
would  revolve,  so  that  no  subsequent  association  could  readily  change 
the  effect  of  this  affinity. 

Gravity  would  continue  to  act  on  these  forms  in  its  a^regate 
capacity,  inducing  aggregates  of  these  rudimental  forms,  constructed 
in  every  particuliir  like  the  first,  only  the  constituents  would  he  no 
longer  simple  atoms,  but  ultimate  molecules,  or  an  association  of 
these  initial  forms.  The  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of 
these  secondary  forms  could  not  insure  so  efiectually  their  perpetu- 
ation ;  for  on  their  coalescence  with  each  other  their  combined  energy 
would  cause  their  compressive  confluence  round  a  common  center, 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  gravitating  affinities,  as  with  the  simple 
atoms  of  the  first  forms. 

This  process  of  the  analogous  formation  of  spherical  substances 
propagated  by  gravity,  and  proceeding  from  primary  molecules  to 
solar  masses,  would  have  been  the  same,  only  for  augmenting  msg- 
nitudes  causing  corresponding  pressure  upon  the  compound  mole- 
cules, so  they  would  be  perpetually  subject  to  reduction,  disinte- 
gration, or  reconstruction,  as  the  changing  vicissitudes  might  determ- 
ine. The  gravitating  attraction  being  the  only  force  effective  upon 
matter,  its  application  to  the  ultimate  atoms  and  its  energy  of 
actit)n  never  having  been  modified  from  the  first  (thei-e  always  hav- 
ing been  in  nature  as  much  force  as  there  now  is),  circumstances 
could  not  have  changed,  only  by  its  concentrating  effect  in  aggregat- 
ing the  atoms  of  its  attachment ;  and  this  process  of  aggregation 
could  have  only  been  caused  by  the  infraction,  or  rather  inequality, 
of  its  universal  balances  as  first  applied.  The  time  required  for 
this  concentration  must  have  been  incalculable ;  hence  we  need  not 
expect  at  any  particular  epoch  to  find  sudden  or  decided  dissimilarity 
between  the  constructive  characters,  such  as  that  which  now  so  far 
marks  the  rocks  as  to  enable  geologists  to  individualize  or  determ- 
ine their  classifications  or  groupings,  but  such  must,  in  some  meas- 
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ure,  have  been  caused  by  the  severality  in  condition  of  the  descend- 
ing bodies. 

These,  in  the  first  place,  for  an  immensity  of  time,  must  have  been 
separate  bodies  severally  circumstanced  in  their  molecular  relations 
and  affinitive  forces,  which  by  subsequent  conjunction  now  form  the 
respective  portions  of  our  earth's  upper  crust.  This  molecular  con- 
dition of  these  several  bodies,  as  received  under  the  vast  pressure 
of  the  earth's  exterior  envelope,  must  therefore  have  had  no  inconsid- 
erable effect  in  making  these  primitive  rocks  what  we  now  find  them 
to  be. 

The  mutual  affinity  of  matter  from  its  first  energetic  impress  to 
its  final  solidification  into  substantive  form  must  have  been  in  con- 
stant activity,  pushing  forward  the  physical  development  to  its 
finality.  Therefore  the  aflinitlve  energy  of  the  matter  of  cometic 
bodies,  which  in  time  were  to  become  accessions  to  the  earth,  could 
not  have  remained  inactive,  but  must  have  made  molecular  progress 
agreeable  to  the  affinitive  forces  residing  in  themselves  respectively, 
and  regulated  by  the  amount  of  pressure  imposed  by  the  gravitating 
attractions  of  their  own  common  centers.  The  crystals  and  forms 
found  in  the  granitic  formation  and  transition  strata  present  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  progress,  and  that  their  constituent  matter  as 
received  was  the  best  conditioned  for  their  several  forms  of  structure, 
even  before  it  could  have  acquired  a  character  needing  to  be  igne- 
ously  reduced,  because  of  never  yet  having  attained  solidity.  In 
place  therefore  of  granitic  rocks  (and  others  assumed  to  of  igneous 
origin  or  metamorphoses)  having  undergone  that  arbitrary  and  inex- 
plicable process  not  required,  we  find  them  to  be  but  progressional 
insertions  in  the  great  physical  catalogue  inscribed  in  the  most  har- 
monious characters  and  progressional  order,  as  necessarily  dcducible 
from  the  primary  application  of  gVavity  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  whose  incipient  and  all-potent  action  we  now  find  producing 
another  phenomenal  expressi(>n  in  the  all-important  formation  of 
water,  a  substance  now  becoming  highly  essential  and  effective  in 
giving  character  to  the  condition  of  subsequent  things. 

Its  presence  was  not  required  till  the  aggregating  mass  of  the 
earth  had  been  reduced  to  some  degree  of  solidity,  and  those  cir- 
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cumsUnces  which  caused  its  solidification  woald  be  most  cffisctiul  ii 
reduciug  the  components  of  water  from  their  gaseous  condition  into 
the  new  form  of  water ;  so  that  as  the  general  fluidity  of  matter  be* 
came  less  and  less  practically  efieotive,  this  other  was  as  prugren- 
ively  substituted. 

Thus  wc  realize  in  retrospective  vision  the  formation  and  fall  (/ 
the  first  waters  that  moistened  the  thirsty  earth,  whose  ahsorbinf 
capacity  would  be  likely  to  appropriate  to  itself  this  now  lurmiog 
product  of  its  pressure.  A  vast  quantity  would  penetrate  the  pi» 
vious  deposits  before  they  would  become  saturated,  so  as  that  it  oouU 
accumulate  on  the  surface.  The  great  basins  formed  by  the  irregu- 
larly disposed  solid  substances  would  then  fill  up  because  of  tbs 
constant  accumulation.  This  formation  of  water  would  go  ou  witk 
every  accession  of  matter  made  to  the  earth^s  surfiice,  each  in  tan 
contributing  its  vast  cometic  atmosphere  to  the  earth's  envelope,  tad 
its  formation  which  would  thereby  increase  the  pressure,  so  thit 
part  of  its  own  contributed  matter  would  combine  in  the  form  of 
water. 

Experience  proves,  as  already  noticed,  that  relief  from  atmo- 
spheric pressure  goes  far  to  effect  the  resolution  of  water  back  into 
its  components,  proving  that  pressure  is  an  all  important  principle 
in  the  dftenniualion  of  this  substance.  General  circumstances  must 
have  liceii  much  as  they  now  are,  before  the  elementary  properties 
of  water  would  condense  down  from  their  gaseous  state  so  as  to 
combine  in  the  formation  of  a  liquid ;  their  extreme  readiness  to 
•  depart  from  this  concentrated  condition  is  good  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  forced  state. 

Experimentalists  decompose  water  at  will;  still  we  never  find 
philosophers  intimating  that  nature  does  any  such  thing.  From 
any  observation  they  make  on  this  subject,  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  there  was  so  much  water  made,  although  they  say  not  how, 
and  so  much  water  there  will  remain ;  they,  as  well  as  others,  are 
aware  that  it  is  readily  resolvable  into  insensible  vapor.  But  are 
they  indeed  certain  that  its  components  always  continue  their  com- 
binations ready  to  return  to  a  liquid  state  on  condensation  and  with- 
out loss?  may  they  not,  when  in  this  invisible  state,  at  times,  and 
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under  certain  circumstances,  separate  and  associate  themselves  with 
other  forms,  such  as  were  affected  by  their  affinities  before  they 
were  forced  to  the  formation  of  water? 

While  we  do  know  that  water  is  resolvable  into  vapor  by  heat,  and 
this  vapor  reconvertible  into  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  before  by 
condensation,  we  likewise  know  that  this  is  ascertainable  by  confine- 
ment of  the  vapor  within  some  competent  inclosure,  while  its  charac- 
ter  and  tendencies  when  free  is  to  disseminate  itself  among  molecular 
forms  of  the  same  density  with  itself.  Will  any  one  say  on  what 
philosophic  grounds  its  constituents  would  continue  their  preferences 
for  each  other,  under  all  circumstances,  in  place  of  returning  to  their 
former  gaseous  attachments  ?  The  formation  of  water  being  a  forced 
state  of  secondary  character,  must  unquestionably  be  subject  to  de- 
composing circumstances.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  infer  for  it  an 
indestructible  character?  or,  rather,  why  suppose  it  unsusceptible  of 
Boch  transmutations  as  the  economy  of  nature  requires  ?  Do  we  not 
often  find  it  so  disguising  itself  in  association  with  such  substantive 
forms  as  to  be  no  longer  visible  as  water,  but  a  constituent  part  of 
their  solidity  ? 

We  find  water  and  atmosphere  the  most  important  parts  of  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  as  furnishing  the  materials  for  tlieir  construc- 
tion ;  are  they  not  then  metamorphosed  1  Water,  we  have  seen, 
might  have  been  more  or  less  in  quantity,  agreeable  to  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  originated ;  and  there  may  now  be  more  or 
less  of  it  in  its  primary  condit\pn,  or  as  first  formed,  just  as  circum- 
stances may  have  contributed  to  its  transmutation,  or  as  substances 
in  assimilative  construction  may  have  required  and  appropriated  its 
components  as  constituent  elements  of  their  order  of  construction. 

There  can  be  no  consideration  of  greater  importance  to  the  phys- 
ical inquirer,  than  the  fact  that  all  the  activities  in  and  on  tlie  earth 
are  caused  by  the  molecules  of  fluid  matter  mutually  metamorphosing 
their  associate  relationships  by  the  force  of  disturbing  circumstances 
ihat  surround  them.  When  matter  is  reduced  to  solidity  it  parts  with 
its  principles  of  activity  held  in  common  with  more  susceptible  sub- 
stances. But  it  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to  be  operated  upon,  by 
bdng  constantly  exposed   to   pulsatory  action,  because,  as   before 
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UMTff^ir^  pcf7n«»ble  bj  tbe  aB-pervawe  And  dnfi  keepi  Abb  UK 

gerh^r  ami  that  palntcs  setmsj'  i^aa  all  dungs. 

Th:A  nf^r\'oiui  fluid  of  mtore*  bw  wbicb.  her  imndea  are  moved  to 
actifrfi,  connects  all  things  whh  aQ  thing%  from,  the  moat  subuk  to 
the  most  Aolid,  from  surfaee  to  center,  froa.  che  moat  minute  point  to 
the  mightiest  fabric,  and  bbda  togecber  all  pbjacal  forms  this  the 
affinities  hare  fabricated,  by  a  force  &r  snrpaeuiflr  this  direct  and 
formatiTe  affinity  (A  their  own  eonstitaait  ■Kileeale&. 

f  lad  it  }fo,en  otherwiae,  and  the  formatiTe  affinitiea  of  sensible  sab- 
stanccs  had  been  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  respective  coDditioaa,eve7 
formation  would  haye  been  a  finality  terminating  in  an  eternal  rest 
But  when  we  consider  these  formative  affinities  as  e&ctire  under 
an  independent  force  of  infinite  elasticitv,  susceptible  of  high  excite- 
ment we  perceive  that  any  modification  of  this  measureless  teiu«ioa 
by  such  excitement  would  more  or  less  effect  the  terms  on  vhich 
molecular  forms  were  fabricated  into  sensible  substances.  So  that  io 
place  of  the  permanent  stability  which  constituent  affinities  would  in 
themselves  impose,  we  have  a  life-like  activity  in  sensible  substance, 
by  the  simple  modifications  of  a  medium  really  forming  no  part  of 
themselves ;  and  though  unseen,  and  measureless  in  power,  still  io* 
finitely  s'i=ceptiMe  of  modification  by  simple  agitation  of  its  inten- 
sit y  of  tei.sion  or  common  aggregate  of  all  power. 

Now  whon  we  contemplate  the  eflfective  modifications  of  this  very 
force  that  sustains  the  integrity  of  forms,  minute  though  its  pulsar 
tive  vibrations  may  be,  and  insensibly  delicate  though  the  nature  of 
its  oporations  must  be  upon  particles  of  matter  mechanically  depos- 
ited in  strata  (without  regard  to  the  social  affinities  of  the  molecules 
themselves),  still,  when  operating  through  the  long  vista  of  ages  since 
the  first  deposits  were  made,  and  particularly  when  aided  by  the 
auxiliary  influence  of  aqueous  matter,  thinking  of  all  this*  we  mu^t 
be  convinced  that  its  continued  eflfect  would  be  to  modify  apd  change 
these  de|)osits  by  its  agitation  of,  and  insinuation  between,  molecular 
attachments  having  only  a  mechanical  tenure,  and  these  molecules 
woiiKl  then  be  free  to  fraternize  in  more  affinitive  and  assimilative 
associations,  though  still  considerably  embarrassed ;  and  thoughsome 
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of  these  substances  seem  to  have  undergone  entire  transmutation  in 
their  material  or  specific  character,  this  should  be  the  source  of  no 
surprise,  for  we  find  every  sensible  aspect  of  matter  is  of  a  derivative 
character,  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  already  of  a  metainor- 
phic  character  in  every  condition  in  which  our  senses  recognize  it. 
And  although  mankind  may  be  unable  to  effect  the  transmutation 
of  what  are  called  its  elements,  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  uncon- 
vertible by  nature's  processes. 


chapter  Cfotlbe. 


Eind«  of  Matter— Metamorphoeis-^ystenu  of  Rocks— P(»roeity  of  Matter— Aqoeoos  Ageocf-" 
Preseure  of  Impact — Animated  Nature — Silurian  System. 

Kinds  of  matter  are  but  physical  consequents,  as  all  other  phenom- 
mena  are,  though  not  so  easily  rendered  back  into  the  realms  whence 
they  came.  The  farther  matter  has  removed  (by  its  molecular  com- 
binations) from  its  primary  state  of  existence  the  more  susceptible 
it  will  be  of  artificial  retrogradation ;  but  this  process  of  ret rog nida- 
tion can  not  be  pursued  to  any  great  extent  before  it  reaches  our 
limit,  and  that  is  very  far  short  of  primitive  atoms,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  questionable  if  nature  herself  ever  now  descends;  but  she  un- 
questionably descends  far  below  our  limit  in  the  dissolutions  and 
distributive  recombinations  of  her  molecular  forms'. 

When  the  principles  of  material  metamorphosis  or  transmutive 
cffoot  of  affinitive  action  of  molecular  constituents  of  contijruous  in- 
gredients, rneehanicaily  mixed,  become  well  understood  and  admitted 
as  a  moasure  of  physical  action,  together  with  the  effect  of  the  oper- 
ative circumstances  above  signified,  then  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  explain  the  geological  structure  and  character  of  rocks 
in  general.  Consulting  these  principles  of  action,  therefore,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  the  transposing,  transforming,  and  transferrin;^  effect 
of  the  iifTiiiitive  action  of  matter  must  have  been  more  and  more 
embarrassed  in  its  operations  as  the  process  of  accumulating  the 
materials  for  stratified  rocks  progressed;  for  the  most  energetic 
inolf'ciiK's  would  become  more  and  more  removed  from  their  fluid 
condition,  and  consequently  impeded  in  their  motions  toward  a 
formative  finality.     In  the  transition  strata  wx  find  the  passage  to 
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have  been  from  such  condition  as  admitted  affinitive  crystallization 
to  such  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  structure  (without  the  in> 
tervention  of  fusion  or  some  similar  means).     There  is  in  all  the 
rocks  manifest  evidence  of  the  assimilative  efforts  and  effects  of  these 
^    affinitive  forces;    for  many  of  the  beds  and  intersecting  rocks  are 
altogether  of  a  crystalline  character,  though  in  the  usual  construction 
they  are  so  made  up  of  the  alternating  kinds  and  crystals  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  fragmentary 
accumulation  of  degraded  portions  of  previously  existing  and  broken- 
down  rocks  cemented  in  all  the  fragmentary  confusion  of  alternating 
kinds  and  crystals,  seeming  as  if  promiscuously  mixed  up,  and  more 
Or  less  massive  in  their  proportional  parts  or  pei*sistent  in  their  spe- 
eific  characteristics.  * 

Now  all  the  structural  irregularity  characterizing  the  transition 
strata  (and  so  confounding  to  geologists)  is  evidence  of  assimilation 
^nd  association,  by  the  effect  of  the  constituent  affinities  upon  con- 
triguous  particles  of  the  general  mass ;  these  affinities  being  em- 
iDarrassed  and  modified  in  their  effect  by  the  mechanical  pressure  and 
curowded  positions  of  the  rudimental  forms  originally  mixed  up,  and 
cigainst  which  they  would  have  to  contend  when  fabricating  struo- 
t-ural  forms,  which  would  necessarily  cause  them  to  seem  in  confusion, 
^hat  else  but  the  affinitive  forces  resident  in  the  particles  of  these 
lieterogeneous  deposits  could  have  caused  their  divisibility  and  re- 
association  in  crystals  or  concrete  gravels  according  to  their  own 
rules  of  relation  ?     What  but  these  intestine  and  infinitely  diversified 
forces  could  have  so  effectually  pervaded  every  rock-originating  mass 
^ith  rules  for  subdivisional  beds,  dykes,  or  veins  %     The  molecular 
forces  so  effectual  in  the  formation  of  rocks  or  other  substances  are 
usually,  but  very  erroneously,  regarded  as  so  many  separate  and 
distinct  orders  of  power,  when  in  reality  all  the  forces  of  nature  are 
80  analogous  as  to  have  originated  in  the  same  root,  of  which  gravity 
is  but  the  prominent  expression  or  aggregate  idea ;  but  as,  unfor- 
tunately, the  term  is  usually  considered  as  only  applicable  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  deprived  of  the  extensive  significance  to  which  it  is 
justly  entitled.     It  should  be  considered  the  source  of  every  physical 
power  of , formation,  from    the  erection  of  rudimental  molecules 

25 
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to  the  revolutinn  of  svs'eiii'*,  an-!  equally  effective  for  all,  as  well  in 
the  aturii  as  in  the  a;;;^ri^ati*.  While  the  mutual  affinity  of  atom 
for  atom  agj:rt.'«:att*s  the  >en*il>lti  [H»wer  which  we  call  gravity,  the 
same  affinity  of  atoms  ereclt.d  the  rudimental  molecules  in  all  their 
united  s«-vrrality  of  relative  energy  and  magnitude,  and  these,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  their  c(>mbi nations,  arc  the  chemical  affinities  so  called, 
all  being  but  different  terms  designating  the  several  effects  of  the 
same  t^irce. 

.  This  affinitive  force,  while  operating  among  the  molecules  of  mat- 
ter mutually,  must  very  much  modify  the  measures  of  its  own  for- 
mative effectivity  in  producing  the  minor  phenomena  of  nature  by 
the  centralizing  effect  of  the  parts.  But  by  this  same  centralization 
of  fore*',  and  its  effective  pressure,  nature  has  produced  the  solidity 
of  substances  in  all  their  gradations.  Thus  we  see  these  mutually 
affinitive  forces  must  have  always  been  more  or  less  embarrassed  in 
their  responses  to  the  constant  mutations  of  pressure  and  solidifica- 
tion imposed.  And  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  formative  relations 
of  solid  and  compressed  substances  would  be  unable  immediately  to 
reci[>rocate  the  changing  expression  of  modifications  in  these  condi- 
tions. This  accounts  for  the  matter  of  rocks  remaining  confusedly 
mixed  up  in  disobedience  to  the  mutual  affinities  of  their  constituent 
forms  mechanically  crowded  together  in  heterogenous  masses. 

AV\fic  this  matter  by  any  means  resolved  back  into  its  primitive 
fluidity,  so  that  its  fundamental  molecules  could  have  motion  among 
themselves,  their  affinities  would  the  more  speedily  satisfy  them- 
selves, so  that  their  rceonsolidation  would  bo  in  all  the  regularity  of 
crysuilline  rock,  with  the  several  kinds  associated  in  veins  or  varie- 
gated aspect.  This,  we  find,  has  in  many  instances  been  more  or 
less  effected  by  the  disintegrating  excitement  of  the  earth's  pulsatory 
action  as  propagated  in  that  all-pervasive  fluid,  operating  through 
untold  time,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  life- 
like activity  animating  the  earth.  This  activity,  exciting  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  to  seek  for  more  befitting  associations,  has  caused 
a  molecular  metamorphosis  of  the  deposited  matter  of  all  rocks,  but 
more  conspicuously  among  those  stratified  beds  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  especially  in  that  portion  least  affected  by  the  force  of  solidify- 
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ing  impact,  or,  rather,  such  as  bad  undergone  the  least  change  from 
its  original  condition. 

Now  can  there  be  any  reason  why  these  regular  operations  of 
nature  could  not  quietly  but  surely  have  effected  all  the  grades  or 
gradations  of  rocks,  from  the  most  perfect  crystalline  type  to  the 
most  mechanical  mixture,  and  that,  too,  without  the  agency  of  those 
revolutionary  forces  and  fires  which  theoretical  geologists  make  the 
foundation  of  their  faith. 

Practical  geologists  undertake,  for  their  own  convenience,  to  divide 
and  classify  into  groups  or  systems  the  great  series  of  stratified  rocks, 
from  the  granite  to  the  superior  tertiary  inclusive,  but  in  this  attempt 
their  divisional  plans  are  necessarily  artificial,  arbitrary,  and  uncer- 
tain ;  for  when  taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  constituting  the  earth^s  en- 
velopment, there  can  be  no  definitely  divisible  plans  in  the  order 
of  geological  progression,  as  induced  by  the  ordinary  process 
of 'nature  in  the  accumulation  of  the  carth^s  matter.  We  have 
Xilrcady  seen  by  what  measures  she  acquired  the  greater  portion  of 
Iier  magnitude,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  contemplate  any  change  of 
process  in  the  acquisition  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 

The  reception  and  disposition  of  external  substances  upon  her  sur- 
face would  unquestionably  become  less  frequent  and  of  less  uniform 
distribution  as  the  aggregating  process  approached  its  completion, 
so  that  the  intervals,  in  many  localities,  have  been  extended  till  the 
condition  of  matter  was  so  far  changed  as  to  make  these  periods  geo- 
logically conspicuous  or  well-defined  by  systems  being  imposed  on 
systems  of  less  similitude,  while  other  localities  may  have  had  more 
extensive  and  progressional  contributions.  These  well-marked  lines, 
when  found  to  prevail,  may  enable  the  geologist  to  designate  the 
divisional  groupings  of  that  particular  district.  But  in  other  localities 
such  intervals  will  be  filled  up  by  such  series  of  rocks  as  make  good 
the  progressive  connection  in  their  more  continuous  order.  Thus 
there  may  be  many  instances  of  very  decided  dissimilarity  in  the 
character  of  the  several  groupings  as  ihey  succeed  each  other  in  the 
order  of  position,  and  in  the  monuments  which  mark  their  relative 
epochs  and  abrupt  transitions ;  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
being  the  receptive  platform,  and  this  platform  in  perpetual  motion, 
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descending  substances  having  no  determinate  direction  in  oommoi, 
but  floating  in  as  it  may  have  been  from  any  possible  point  of  spaoi 
Would  impinge  on  this  plattorm  without  respect  to  each  other^and 
without  any  uniform  order  of  superposition  ;  bj  this  it  will  be  fixod 
that  different  localities  need  not  be  expected  to  afibrd  the  samegeO' 
logical  systems  in  common,  or  even  their  equivalents. 

All  the  rocks  or  systems  of  rocks  may,  in  their  turn,  be  absent  or 
prcftcnt.  as  inter^tratltied  mt-mbcrs  of  the  general  progressive  series 
of  \%)iicli  geoli<gical  observation  furnishes  abundant  evidence;  fff 
tliore  hiis  been  found,  in  some  instances,  vast  deficiencies,  so  that  em 
the  coiil  measures,  in  some  locations,  are  resting  immediately  upon  the 
primarj-  rocks,  all  the  usu:illy  intervening  strata  being  wholly  absfoL 
Again,  in  most  places,  we  find  the  missing  rocks,  and  not  unfreqacotlf 
in  large  quantities. 

Although  all  the  dififerent  orders  of  ptratificd  rocks  in  the  whole 
descending  scries,  and  even  the  granite  itself  at  times,  are  exposed  to 
the  sujface,  this  can  not  be  regarded  as  positive  evidence  of  the  origi- 
nal absence  of  ihose  usually  superior  in  place,  for  they  may  have  hecn, 
and  un({ucstionably  often  are,  carried  off  by  denuding  processes.    In 
the  various  accessions  of  geological  matter,  accumulated  through 
countless  ages,  we  seldom  find  in  any  one  exposed  district  the  whole 
svr!ts  of  pn^grfssional  dt*i»o>its  piled  one  upon  the  other,  as  they  from 
time  to  timt'  impinged  upon  the  earth,  for  such  a  general  disposiiioo 
compnlunds  the  whule  surface,  while  the  several  impingements  could 
const itu:»'  but  companiiively  small  additions  to  the  respective  distncis 
on  whirh  they  fell ;  and  this  without  any  regularity  in  their  progress- 
ional  superposition  as  a  whole.     Their  coalescence,  comprehends^? 
the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  could  have  had  no  reference  to  c^ 
other's  descending  motions  while  in  space ;  while  the  ever-chan^^^ 
orbital  position  of  the  earth,  together  with  her  rotative  position  of   ^ 
face,  would  have  exposed  the  several  sections  to  the  incident  impi^^o 
ment  of  descending  bodies,  from  whatever  point  of  the  heavens  C-' 
may  have  come  ;  so  that  extensive  districts  may  have  failed  (thro  "^^ 
long  epochs)  to  make  any  accessions  of  the  matter  of  which  rocks 
made,  while  other  localities  were  in  the  same  time  accumulating  Lu  ^ 
quantities.     Thus  it  is  that  the  same  geologicjd  series  of  rocks  fou-^ 
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in  one  district  are  missing  in  another,  and  that  the  diflferent  regions 
of  the  earth  are  so  geologically  difTerent.  Tiie  accumulations  in  dif- 
ferent districts  would  difier  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  consiructive 
quality  ;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  descending  mass  would  be  modified 
by  the  affinities  of  their  own  matter  in  the  space  through  which  it 
had  passed,  and  by  the  time  taken  in  its  passiige. 

Contemplating  kinds  of  matter,  as  conditional  sequences  in  progress- 
ional  development,  we  find  that  up  to  the  t*poch  of  granite  accession 
inclusive,  the  aggregating  forces  and  affinities  could  have  fabricated  no 
forms  except  such  as  were  conditioned  for  crystalline  solidity ;  for  we 
find  till  then  but  the  four  ingredients  of  granite  alternating  with  each 
other  in  crystalline  granules,  while  no  other  solidifying  form  has  any 
sensible  representative. 

This  shows  there  were  then  but  four  forms  of  con>tituent  particles 
or  molecular  conditions  susceptible  of  rendering  themselves  sensible 
by  the  further  formation  of  affinitive  crystals  characterizing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  that  rock. 

Now,  though  we  find  the  legible  record  of  but  four  kinds  of  matter 
subject  to  solidification,  yet  the  coloring  and  clouding  and  changing 
expression  of  the  granite  show  the  dawning  of  an  epoch  in  which 
varieties  of  matter  and  its  multiplication  of  kinds  was  in  progress  of 
increase  ;  for,  in  the  succeeding  deposits,  we  find  matter  so  differently 
conditioned,  as  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  matter  in  general 
was  undergoing  progressional  metamorphosis  or  transmutation  of  char- 
acter. 

It  must  have  been  by  this  progressional  metamorphosis  that  even 
the  four  ingredients  of  the  granite  themselves  had  existence ;  for  the 
several  kinds,  we  must  remember,  are  but  conditional  adaptations  of 
molecules  to  the  circumstances  as  enforced  by  their  own  energy,  and 
therefore  but  so  many  expressions  of  the  same  force,  as  differently 
conditioned. 

Had  the  forces  been  sufficient  (during  the  period  of  granite  deposit) 
to  have  fashioned  matter  for  any  other  formation,  there  would  be  some 
record  of  it  remaining.  The  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from 
granite  to  all  the  primary  rocks,  are  geologically  traceable  when  the 
proper  sections  are  consulted.     Mixed  with  the  simple  ingredients  of 
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granite,  the  primarr  strata  are  found  to  contain,  in  some  qoADtitiea^ 
more  or  less  of  the  intermixture  of  metamorphosed  matter,  which  the 
simple  ingredients  were  unable  to  assimilate,  and  which  has  caused,  ai 
before  observed,  that  confusion  of  crystallization  that  has  milled  the 
speculators  in  theoretical  geology  to  consider  them  fnigmeniarj  or 
broken  down  rocks,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  rock  from 
which  they  are  assumed  ti>  have  been  eroded  had  no  such  intermix- 
tures of  matter,  enlargements,  and  disproportions  of  the  altemaiing 
kinds  of  the  granitic  ingredients,  even  to  their  entire  separation,  as 
seen  when  the  strata  is  composed  of  but  one  of  the  granitic  constitu- 
ents. This  could  not  have  come  from  any  fusion  or  semi  fusion  of 
the  broken-down  ingredients  of  granite,  for  it  would  be  ab>urd  to 
suppose  that  such  heterogeneous  intermixture  could  have  bi^en  so  meis- 
morpliosed  by  heat.  We  often  find  bi'ds  composed  exclusively  of 
quartz  or  mica,  and  how  could  the  one  ingredient  have  been  separated 
from  the  broken  mass,  and  the  others  so  effectually  di>airded  ? 

As  rocks  are  not  to  be  regaided  as  original  piinciples,  their  compo- 
nents must  have  existed  before  themselves.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  before  matter  was  so  consolidated  into  such  rocks,  and  when  its 
components,  by  their  own  affinities,  constructed  the  different  kinds  of 
r(»cks  from  far  different  conditions  of  matter,  therefore  a  time  before 
th<*re  would  have  been  any  possibility  of  a  breaking  down  into  frag- 
ments. We  hold  it  altoiretlier  absurd  to  suppose  there  can  be  any 
force  whatever  in  physical  nature  but  such  as  is  derived  from  the 
simple  affinity  of  atom  for  atom  ;  and  that  must  have  first  caused  the 
Roli(ii\v  of  substances  before  it  could  have  generated  conditions  eflfect- 
ive  of  their  destruction.  Hence  the  character  of  all  force  is  ^o  an.ilo^ 
gous  as  to  be  trac(*able  from  one  firm  of  action  to  another ;  and  the 
slightest  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  simple  affinity,  in  its  incip- 
ient operations,  could  not  bring  the  forms  of  matter  within  our  sen- 
sible recognizance  at  all,  much  less  into  the  solidity  of  rock.  But 
however  remote  from  sensible  appreciation  the  rudimental  forms  may 
Iwve  been,  their  concentration  in  the  aggregation  of  a  woild's  mate- 
rial must  be  proportionably  great,  and  in  the  progressive  aggregation 
theie  must  have  been  every  grade  of  pressure  applied  upon  her  nu- 
cleus forms. 
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And  were  the  sphere  even  now  wholly  fluid,  the  central  molecules 
would  be  subject  to  the  mighty  pressure  of  the  whole  mass,  while 
those  on  the  extreme  surface,  being  but  simple  molecules,  and  of  the 
least  energy,  can  only  be  subject  to  such  infinitesimal  pressure  as 
is  imposed  by  their  own  constituent  atoms.  So  from  the  center  of 
our  solid  earth  to  its  farthest  fluid  circumference,  comprehending  the 
greatest  and  least  expressions  of  power,  there  must  be  every  interme- 
diate gradation  of  force.  From  our  situation  so  far  from  the  common 
center,  we  escape  much  of  th  it  compressive  power  imposed  on  it  and 
intei-mediate  matter. 

Our  position  is  far  from  being  an  external  one,  though  situated  at 
a  surface;  that  surface  is  only  where  compressive  forces  become 
ineffectual  in  forming  the  more  lightly  affected  matter  into  solid 
substances,  or  those  that  are  sensible ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
this  may  not  be  an  intermediate  position,  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
a  depth  of  fluid  matter  energetically  effective  of  gravity,  and  many 
times  the  diameter  of  the  solid  earth,  and  perhaps  equal  in  gravitat- 
ing impact  to  all  the  intermediate  matter  between  us  and  the  earth's 
center.  This  pressure  of  impact  and  its  fluid  medium  of  force  are 
iu  every  respect  the  most  important  principles  in  nature,  for  only 
under  their  influence  can  molecular  affinities  be  effective  in  the  form- 
ation of  sensible  things ;  for  did  not  this  power  condense  them  into 
solid  molecular  particles,  thus  giving  them  power  to  construct  them- 
selves into  the  skeleton  framework  of  solid  substances,  there  would 
be  no  more  consistency  to  our  earth  than  there  is  to  a  comet,  and 
we  may  safely  say  not  even  that.  And  were  it  not  for  this  skeleton 
framework  of  solids,  constructed  into  cellular  compartments,  perme- 
able by  this  very  pressure  from  which  alone  solidity  could  have 
originated,  all  the  matter  of  the  earth  susceptible  of  solidity  would 
have  collapsed  or  have  become  so  condensed  that  there  would  not 
have  remained  the  flrst  infinitesimal  interstice  among  the  whole 
mass.  What  proportion  this  condensed  or  really  solid  matter  would 
bear  to  the  earth's  present  bulk  we  will  not  undertake  to  name. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  some  one,  has  given  a  supposition  on  that  sub- 
ject if  we  recollect  aright ;  and  though  we  do  not  undertake  to  sub- 
stantiate the  idea,  yet  from  the  logltirnate  facts  and  inferences  dedu- 
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cible  from  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  a&y  there  must  have  been  a  time  in  this  world's  progre» 
when  her  whole  solid  nucleus  was  not  larger  than  an  orange;  and  as 
Rhe  accumulated  her  matter  so  would  this  center  increase  its  pro- 
portions, and  that  in  the  ratio  of  compressive  increase,  the  sensible 
surface  being  ever  the  solidifying  parallel  as  caused  by  prevaleot 
pressure,  because  of  the  progressional  extension  of  the  mass  propa- 
gating a  proportional  increase  of  pressure  and  consequent  increase 
of  the  sensible  nucleus.  The  mean  of  this  pressure  is  found  to  have 
been  measurable  throughout  most  of  the  aggregating  era  by  the 
structure  and  solidification  of  only  four  kinds  of  molecular  forms 
with  their  crystallizing  susceptibilities,  these  being  all  we  find  in  the 
great  foundation-stone  of  the  geological  edifice,  so  far  as  it  is  pene- 
trable. 

But  the  superstructural  series  assumes  a  more  complex  character 
as  it  ascends,  on  account  of  the  pressure  becoming  proportionally 
greater  than  was  only  required  for  condensing  the  four  kinds  of 
forms,  so  their  affinities  could  ultimately  form  them  into  crystals  in 
the  construction  of  granitic  rocks.  This  increasing  pressure  beyond 
Its  usual  proportional  amount  of  solidifying  effect  must  have  been 
a  consequent  of  coalescing  bodies  being  in  their  magnitudes  more 
and  more  made  up  of  less  energetically  affected  matter,  necessarily 
causing  the  compressive  envelope  of  the  earth  to  increase  in  greater 
proporiiunal  ratio  to  her  solid  nucleus  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 

IJndtT  the  efloct  of  this  increasing  pressure  the  molecules  become 
gradually  loss  fluid,  so  they  would  no  longer  affiliate  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  but  run  into  combinations  of  consolidated  particles  that 
were  often  too  obdurate  to  assimilate  with  the  constituents  of  any 
forming  a  crystallized  body. 

Th(^  fnst  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  irregularity  and  capacity  of 
the  granulated  crystals  themselves,  they  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
fused in  their  forms,  and  irregular  or  enlarged  in  their  individualities, 
until  whole  beds  are  found  almost  exclusively  formed,  first  of  one,  then 
of  another  of  the  properties  common  to  the  granite,  whose  irregular 
cry  stills  are  mixed  up  with  other  and  newer  forms  of  matter,  seem- 
ing in  a  great  measure  as  if  but  mechanically  constructed  or  com- 
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pressed.  All  these  pass  into  each  other,  and  into  more  primitive 
rocks  with  which  they  are  associated  and  on  which  they  rest,  so  that 
it  is  often  inappreciable  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  We 
have  no  cause  to  calculate  that  the  same  formation  of  deposited 
matter  should  be  extensively  continuous  in  any  plane ;  they  must 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  each  other,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  each  distinct  form  of  rock  could  have  preserved  its 
own  specific  identity  up  to  a  bluff  abutment  against  the  other.  And 
this  progreshional  passage  must  prevail  to  some  extent  in  vertical 
ascensions,  or  the  passage  between  primary  and  stratified  rocks ;  and 
in  the  stratified  beds  themselves  we  find  the  gradations  continue 
from  one  into  the  other.  But  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  constant 
rule  when  the  affinities  are  affecting  matter  perpendicularly  to  its 
planes  of  stratification,  for  in  these  relative  directions  it  must  have 
been  that  these  very  affinities  formed  the  planes  of  separation,  by 
80  characterizing  the  several  beds  that  they  are  altogether  different 
from  each  other ;  the  several  strata  being  separated  by  well-defined 
divisional  planes,  could  have  only  been  effected  by  the  affinity  of 
their  own  constituent  matter,  and  not  by  any  form  of  its  mechanical 
precipitation. 

In  this  direction  we  find  no  nicely  graduated  passages  of  the  strati- 
fied beds  into  each  other,  as  in  longitudinal  directions,  because  the 
affinities  have  been  sufficient  to  separate  and  assimilate  the  several 
kinds  over  such  inconsiderable  spaces  as  are  occupied  with  the  several 
btrata  imposed  on  each  other.  The  relative  thicknesses  of  these 
rocks  in  any  series  have  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter  of 
this  kind  or  that,  as  having  been  deposited  at  one  or  another  time, 
as  these  alternating  beds  seem  to  signify,  and  as  geologists  suppose; 
for  these  thicknesses  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
quantity  in  the  general  mass,  which  the  affinities  could  most  con- 
veniently assort  into  this  form  of  structure  in  the  alternating  paralel- 
lisms  of  their  several  kinds.  These  molecular  separations,  associ- 
ations, or  assimilations  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been 
effected  by  any  process  of  promiscuous  deposit,  but  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  by  far  the  greatest  measure  the  effect  of  affinitive  action 
operating  continuously  through  inconceivable  time  upon  a  mass  of 
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hetcrogtMicoiislv  deposited  matter,  and  ultimately  forming  the  rocki 
we  now  li.'ivo. 

While  following  this  effectual  system  of  inductive  philosophy  by 
which  we  have  thus  far  found  our  way  successfully,  we  certainly  see 
c\cr\'  reason  to  be  well  sati^fIed  with  the  formative  aflt^ctions  of 
nature,  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  the  affinity  of  matter  in  its  phe- 
nomenal expressions,  and  we  have  found  no  occasion  for  the  con- 
ditional forces  of  fire  and  flood  *to  fashion  matter  to  their  speciil 
measures  of  activity.  In  the  formative  affections  of  nature  we  can 
realize  no  revolution,  iniless  the  terms  mutation  and  revolution  are 
syni^nyninu>»,  for  a  revolution  of  nature  would  imply  a  revolution  or 
mutation  of  nature's  (jod.  The  theoretical  idea,  therefore,  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  earth's  stratified  crust  being  either  frt>m  the  de- 
structiiUi  of  rocks  by  the  force  and  friction  of  water — its  transporting 
and  depositing  powers — or  their  fusive  irruptions  by  fire,  may,  we 
affirm,  be  regarded  as  measures  far  too  monstrous  from  which  to 
have  made  a  world.  It  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  name  igneous 
action  as  having  been  an  instrument  in  operating  the  primary  pro- 
cesses of  nature  in  any  general  sense,  for  this  very  action  can  only 
be  induced  by  conditions  in  which  the  processes  of  nature  have  been 
the  most  effective.  Igneous  action  is  now^  a  very  essential  agent  in 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  to  some  certain  extent  induced  by  nature  for 
the  spvedy  transformations  of  substances  that  have  attained  solidity, 
but  it  was  not  needfiil  before  matter  itself  had  acquired  a  substan- 
tive quality  from  which  it  could  be  reduced;  and  while  matter 
remained  in  its  primitive  fluidity,  it  certainly  must  have  been  as 
much  in  obedience  to  its  own  affniitivc  forces  as  any  degree  of  igneous 
excitement  could  have  made  it,  for  in  this  state  neither  art  nor  nature 
could  require  its  igneous  reduction.  When  we  consider  temperature 
in  its  true  character,  we  must  regard  it  as  the  simple  disturbance  of 
the  aflinitive  forces  of  a  fluid  subject  to  vast  compression,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  acute  elasticity,  showing  a  tendency  to  its  resto- 
ration to  perfect  rest,  though  never  for  a  moment  entirely  still. 

Could  motion  in  this  fluid  be  for  a  moment  suspended,  nature 
would  at  once  be  dead,  which  event  is  adnnrably  obviated  by  the 
peculiar  system  of  circumstances  heretofore  contemplated  as  result- 
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ing  from  the  perpetuity  of  planetary  motion  and  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  this  all-enlivening  medium.  This  medium  could  no  more 
have  been  a  special  and  immediate  erection  (as  a  finality]  than  were 
substantive  forms  of  any  character,  but  must  have  passed  into  being 
by  the  same  progressional  process  of  development  as  other  suU 
Rtances,  and  in  this  progression  it  would  necessarily  become  more 
and  more  efTeetive  by  its  accumulative  force  of  compression,  as  the 
affinities  of  matter  were  effecting  such  solidification  as  needed  the 
intervention  of  an  agent  susceptible  of  being  excited  into  such  in- 
tense activity.  Had  there  been,  no  such  medium  pervading  all 
other  substances,  and  endowed  with  an  excitability  which  could 
cause  mutation  of  forms,  the  molecular  forces  of  more  energetic 
matter  would  inevitably  have  determined  nature's  eternal  rest,  for 
their  active  efiectivity  is  only  induced  by  the  action  of  this  highly 
excitable  substance. 

Id  this  we  see  with  what  admirable  provision  the  very  compress- 
ive medium  (which  otherwise  would  have  compressed  substances 
into  the  steadfast  rigidity  of  death)  prevents  its  own  effects  by  the 
imposition  of  this  pressure  upon  itself,  making  it  a  medium  suscep- 
tible of  all  life-sustaining  excitement  by  the  tension  of  its  own  con- 
stituent nature.  This  substance  so  susceptible  of  the  affinitive  dis- 
turbance of  its  own  matter,  and  so  well  calculated  to  cause  agitation 
iu  all  else,  and  now  so  essential  an  agent  in  the  active  economy  of 
nature,  being  accumulated  after  the  manner  of  all  other  material 
substances,  would  become  eff^ectual  in  the  ratio  of  its  requisition. 

External  bodies  concentrating  and  coalescing  with  the  earth  being 
less  and  less  dense,  as  the  aggregating  process  approached  a  close, 
would  contribute  more  largely  to  the  envelope,  and  thus  facilitate  its 
susceptibilities  for  the  excitement  required  by  the  progressive  econ- 
omy of  nature  for  this  form  of  action.  But  this  falls  short  of  the 
igneous  excitability  so  much  insisted  on  by  theoretical  geologists,  for 
such  a  high  rate  of  action  among  ffuid  matter  could  not  have  been 
required. 

All  has  to  do  with  all  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature,  and  nothing 
in  her  mensuration  being  either  too  little  or  too  much,  we  may 
very  properly  infer  that  the  calorific  principle  would   come  into 
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requisition  in  the  exact  ratio  in  whieh  its  susceptibilities  of  excite- 
ment develoj.cLl  themselves,  and  we  perceive  this  could  nut  have 
been  n*q>iiivd  only  by  matter  assuming  solidity  under  the  iucrta>ing 
pressure  ot'  tliis  very  ex(Mtable  medium.     Aqueous  agency  is  another 
very  ini|)<)rtant  principle  in  progressional  development,  and  unques- 
tionably highly  essential  in  the  phenomenal  processes  of  the  gcoiiig- 
ical  department  of  nature  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  world's  progres- 
sion,  and  when  stratified  stniolure  mostly  prevailed,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  usually  ctnitemplated  in  the  origin  and  dispjJMtion 
of  stratified  matter.     No  one  will  for  a  moment  suppose  water  was 
an  indeptiideiit  creation ;   it,  lik^  the  calorific  principle,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  only  another  expression  of  progressional  development, 
one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  continuity,  the  creature  of  causes 
a  priori  of  its  production.     We  have  already  deduced  the  ep)chof 
the  incipient  formation  of  this  substance  to  have  been  during  thede- 
po>it  of  the  granitic  materials  that  are  immediately  below  the  strati- 
fied depo>its,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  activity  or  transporting 
efleet  until   tliese  primary  strata  began  to  be  deposited  upon  the 
granite,     iiut  at  that  time  an  undoubted  change  took  place  in  the 
condition  of  things  and  conduct  of  matter,  which  could  no  lunger 
continue  undisturbed — the  crystalline  granulations,  as  in  the  rock  on 
which  th.*>e  strata  rest;   but  subsocjuent   deposits  becoming  more 
and  moio  owifu^iMj  as  ixing  mixed  up  with  other  forms  of  matter  in 
the   ^tratliici]   order   of  unassimilating   sorts  which   supervene,  and 
which   (vrtainly   atlords   und<»ubted    evidence   of  the    existence  of 
water  more  than   suflioiont  for  the  mere  siituration  of  matrcr,  the 
same  aui^nu-nting  pressure  which  had  by  this  time  become  sufiiciint 
for  the  formation  of  water  must  have  had  a  corresponding  elfect  in 
transforming  the    character   and    combinations   of   more    energetic 
molecules,  as  evidenced  in  th(»  intermixtures  of  unas^imilatin^J  mat- 
ter and  (.-onfusion  of  crystallization ;  likewise  in  the  struiture  of  the 
components  from  which  considerable  beds  of  limestone  have  been 
aggregated,  we  will  find   that  this   product  could  not  have   been 
formed  until  after  th(»  existence  of  water. 

Now,  although  this  is  a  new  substance,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  a  new  kind  of  matter;  we  have  already  seen  that  matter  in  the 
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abstract  could  have  had  but  one  simple  characteristic  in  kind  which 
could  not,  in  consequence  of  its  immutability,  have  ever  extended 
into  a  plurality  or  kinds  of  its  intrinsic  character.  Of  material 
forms  and  their  combinations  there  may  be  an  infinity  consequent 
from  the  affinitive  aggregation  of  united  energy ;  but  of  the  mate- 
terial  infinitesimals  themselves  there  can  be  neither  change  nor  va- 
riety, therefore  the  kind  of  ultimate  matter  constituting  the  new 
substance  of  lime  must  be  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  granite 
or  any  other  substance,  that  is,  so  far  as  respects  simple  materiality. 
The  gradations  of  energy  in  matter  would  necessarily  construct  it 
into  dissimilar  molecular  forms;  so  in  the  limestone  beds  the  mole- 
cules of  n\atter  assumed  a  new  relative  association,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  form  and  molecular  association  of  these  limestone  in- 
gredients into  a  rock,  which  as  a  sensible  substance  was  new,  and 
unlike  any  other  that  preceded  it,  and  therefore  had  become  another 
kind  of  niatter.  But  there  was  still  no  change  of  the  material  char- 
acter itself;  that  in  its  simple  state  remains  unalterable,  while  sens- 
ible substances  in  infinite  varieties  become  the  necessary  consequents 
of  molecular  combinations.  These  combinations  being  the  creatures 
of  crowding  and  complex  circumstances  are  constantly  subject  to 
change.  Circumstances  therefore  that  are  new  are  now  the  cause 
of  such  combinations  as  originate  this  new  form  of  substance ;  hence 
it  is  we  begin  to  have  the  primary  limestone  beds  in  place  of  the 
granite  and  rocks  of  a  kindred  character  that  preceded. 

The  most  important  cause  of  these  changes  is  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating pressure  of  impact  of  our  earth's  envelope,  which  not 
only  determines  such  combinations  as  can  not  construct  the  crystals 
of  granite,  but  likewise  condenses  fluid  substances  dissimilar  in 
character,  till  they  combine  in  the  form  of  water,  a  substance  like- 
wise entirely  new  to  the  earth  at  this  time ;  but  how  many  insens- 
ible combinations  and  recombinations  the  molecular  constituents  of 
water  may  have  had  before  they  associated  in  such  a  formation  is  un- 
known, but  we  infer  there  may  have  been  very  many,  both  in  this 
and  other  substances. 

When  we  consider  the  lightly  affected  matter  with  which  the 
more  energetic  molecules  would  necessarily  surround  themselves, 
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whvn  f'^r  trjzr^  c  rr.prvrs've  isiptiiment  we  must  be  tware  that 
sf'i:.*:i':.'.:  z  ::-  -'«  "'-^-  "-'-•=  i-:.rno-iJa:e  etfcct  of  their  own  constituent 
<:r.---L\  -s  :..■-:-:  Live  drrriv- i  :hrr;i  of  this  privilege  of  appropriative 
x-ii' *.'. .'.'.  :..  :.r:  rv  :':.-/  o. -li  have  leen  caused  to  combine  in  i 
Ml  -.•.;?..■:  -J  :.  .1.-  s.i!;!:v  as  water;  fr  the  immediate  energvof 
ih'r  r.  ■-•;•■>.•.:::.  I* ".-r  al'.-r.c-  •.'.ulJ  r.«.l  have  furmed  such  a  substance 
as  t;.;^  .it  ::.'..  i;.  .  1.  !••><  ii.-  ro  f<:r.>i:  le  solids. 

If:;,-;  r:.  ■.!'-.■;  it-  w>rre  Itrft  Vj  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their  own 
P--  L'-  >.  tr.-.y  w..j'..l  s'jrrour-d  thtrmsvlves  with  such  atmospheres  of 
Iju't.'-v  .';:r..t'  :  :.. litter  as  w«-juld  render  any  substance  insensible, 
III. 'J  i.'.iri'.ri:  '■■:t  :he  compression  ca^ised  by  the  combined  energj 
of  all.  •jJtT.'it'r.L'  to  a  n-iitcr  cummon  to  all,  cuuld  so  divest  the  most 
eiiorLV*io  ri."!i'r'i!»s  of  any  substiince  of  iheir  molecular  atmospheres 
as  t'l  M.a- I-  th'-rii  t*.- e<»r:ibine  or  associate  themselves  into  the  for- 
If  tat  ion  «if  s<:i.>iilc  solids  of  any  kind. 

\V';  lh»T»f'.rL*  pen.vive  that  as  this  pressure  accumulated,    matter 
wouM  a*-;iri.».-  .litFcrtnt  con  J  it  ions  of  formative  character  in  accord* 
AUi.t;  th.r»'-.\i!li ;  and  we  may  readily  trace  the  effects  of  this  process 
of  chaiiift*  p!'  'jrf'^sively  upward  in  the  geological  order  of  super* 
j'<^»'i'i«-ii.     Til'  lirst  positive  departure  from  granitic  ingredients an4 
slniiliirr  arc  th»;  IiinL'»Jtone  beds;  the  next  is  the  more  pr*.»gressive 
pii-^^-ii'^'o  of  cry»»talline  forms  into  clay,  which  can  no  more  be  con- 
si'l»-i.<l  as  oii^rii.al  matter  than  the  li!iio«»tone ;   it   is  only  another 
form   t' n-i -1   <.]i    ihe   ni«»K.-oiiles   hy  ccMistantly  increasing   pressure, 
wliirh  il:l.•aI^•M•itat•■s  them  for  a  further  continuance  of  the  crystalline 
form. 

lii'lrrd,  the  force  of  pressure  is  now  becoming  such  as  to  condense 
(as  \\r.  see  hy  tli*-  eiay)  many  of  the  molecular  forms  into  solid  and 
st'nr^ible  parliejes,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  soluble  and  lung-sus- 
j)en'ie(l  in  water,  but  now  mix  in  mudJy  obscuration,  from  which 
gradually  to  siil»^i<le  l»y  the  otTeet  of  their  own  specific  gravity. 

With  the  (.lfpo<it  of  this  metamorphosed  form  of  aflinitive  matter 
j»r(»^rfsv:ively  terminates  the  system  of  what  are  called  primary 
depn«it«^.  And  here  the  siliirian  system  or  e(juivalent  groups  com- 
mciicj-s  ;  tli.it  is,  at  the  introduction  of  this  argillaceous  dept)bit  these 
two  <ysi,Mns  that  are  assumed  to  be  crystalline  and  mechanical  pass 
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imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  silurian  system  of  associated 
beds,  by  this  connected  passage  from  the  primary  rocks,  and  from 
being  extensively  developed  in  many  areas  of  our  earth,  besides  that 
from  which  the  system  takes  its  name,  renders  it  of  much  geological 
importance,  besides  being  that  of  an  uninterrupted  progression  from 
the  granite  into  rocks  that  are  assumed  to  be  altogether  mechanical. 
In  this  system  we  find  not  only  the  continuation  of  limestone  and 
clays,  but  we  find  the  forms  of  matter  still  undergoing  change,  so 
that  its  particles  are  no  longer  the  impalpable  constituents  of  clay 
or  of  limestone,  but  are  becoming  more  and  more  coarse  or  arena- 
ceous in  character,  until  vast  quantities  assume  the  condition  of  sand. 

In  this  series  of  rocks,  these  new  forms  are  found  to  pass  insensibly 
from  the  impalpable  particles  that  constitute  clay,  to  beds  of  coarse, 
granular  ingredients ;  but  these  formations  of  sand  are  no  more  the 
fragmentary  ingredients  of  former  broken-down  rocks,  than  are  the 
particles  of  limestone,  clay,  or  crystal ;  each  and  all  are  but  the 
forms  ft)rced  on  the  molecules  of  matter  by  affinity  and  pressure ; 
and  they  are  all  so  associated  and  interstratified,  even  including 
crystalline  matter,  that  there  is  hardly  a  form  in  the  composition  of 
rocks  that  has  not  here  its  representative,  and  without  any  need  of 
fire  or  friction  of  water  for  their  source  or  formation. 

These  alternating  beds  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  acces- 
sions made  to  the  earth  at  so  many  dififerent  times,  and  of  so  many 
different  kinds  or  conditions  of  matter,  all  assorted  and  associated 
as  wc  now  find  them;  for  no  immediate  process  could 'have  pro- 
duced this  result  of  superposition  in  the  respective  kinds  of  stratified 
rock. 

How  much  was  deposited  at  a  time,  and  how  long  the  intervals 
between  the  deposits,  we  have'  no  means  of  judging,  but  we  are 
sure  there  were  intervals,  and  many  of  them  of  long  duration ;  we 
learn  this  fact  from  another  important  circumstance,  viz.,  that  even 
8o  low  down  in  these  deposits  as  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Cambrian  system,  time  and  circumstances  had  at  this  epoch  not  only 
rendered  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  of  lime,  clay,  and 
sand,  but  likewise  for  the  inception,  propagation,  and  development 
of  an  entirely  new  order  in  nature,  and  this  was  by  the  association 
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of  viral'rv  w/.h  c<rrwA!ri  or;jA:i:z*J  f.»rrii»  cf  ziAtter  cic^i^zra^  ^ 
dawn  <.!'  ar.!::.a>-l    r.a!  j:e.      I:    Km    t-ee-::,  ar.i    **  .1    /«.  snczJj 

<l»j#^ti  r.r'i,  •*  h».-tri'.T  I  he  re  U  arv  pA*^b!^:y  of  :-a.:li^  :a:«  '^ 
*}:<\*:T  •>(  ar.Ir!,a**:'i  nat-jre  to  it*  origital  gerrr-a  c-  f.rs*:  :'  rzis  a' 
f'ff.^.iri!':  i.*rir::».  Hv  ili#:  ir.ductive  f  r«v»->*  of  r*r*efc*.^  ~<-ij."  j  rc- 
••iji;'!,  w.:  *h'-i!i  -iiv  irj**r»i  is  hut  little  prvbaoi'.Ity  .:.f  .:■=•: I  i  zx  •y.-rT- 
♦•lu-si'.vly  *:.N  •jii«.^tl'/!i :  f-.r  ny  inference  we  shv-'.-i  !.  :  '^e  j-*:lffC 
in  \\k*:  '••jj.jHj->iti"ri  th.it  th»*  >eas  ani  l.uidsof  eve:;  the  ea'.'e*:  rcccsi 
*»(  g<io\'r^\'ii\  i-hnmoiMgy  were  silent  and  unpe.'r'vi  wastes. 

Thi-*  »an:'i  '*^it«frn  of  aiial«>gical  re-scarch  a>suine<  that  at  least  aH 
lii»;  stratified  pK-k-*,  <if  what»*ver  ant;«j'ilty.  are  C'.t*r.p>5e-i  •:•:'  sed"- 
ineritary  matter  and  fragmentary  part:*  of  grounJ-'ip  world*;  there- 
f»rc  we  should  say,  if  the  seas  holding  this  sediment  had  c-e*n  teerr- 
iiig  with  living  heing^,  Wjth  animal  and  vegetable,  we  o:»\i]*i  no: 
«xp«r:t  to  fiiid  any  trace  of  their  organisms  after  the  metam.rphic 
lu'lion  to  \*hirh  this  system  of  research  assumes  them  to  have  been 
suiiji'Ct  had  takrn  place.  The  myriads  of  centuries  siince  the  deposit 
of  the  primary  strata,  and  the  assumed  metamorphosis  to  which  they 
have  siiK-e  ln.-fn  >nhject,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  obliterated 
u!l  tracoM  of  organic  forms,  had  any  ever  existed  in  these  emrly 
«g<"<,  and  have  been  so  suV)ject  to  destruction. 

•  While  such  ar<»  the  unc«;rtnin  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ii>ual  ^y^tt-rn  of  inquiry,  making  the  ab«;ence  of  evt-ry  ve>ti:;e  of 
orgaiiiztvl  b<Miit:s  at  that  epoch  no  pror»f  of  their  non-e.\is***nce  prior 
to  iliMt  period,  or  the  a^'iuinption  of  such  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
inoiiuriiciits  ]»y  whiih  they  could  have  been  recorded,  as  would  pre- 
vcfit  tlic  transriiissi.iii  of  any  trace  of  them,  this  must  leave  it  s^liil 
an  c»j)(rri  ijue^^tion  whether  they  had  a  previous  existence  or  not. 

However  prevalent  the  idea  of  a  beginning  may  be,  there  is  in 
this  usual  system  of  inquiry  no  possibility  of  being  made  sure  of  it, 
or  of  aj>|»roxiMiating  any  starting  point  for  nature's  organisms ;  for 
how  can  we  infer  any  beginning  if  the  origin  of  ali  rocks  are  rcfcr- 
abb-  to  the  matter  acquired  by  the  grinding  down  of  others  pre- 
Niously  existing,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  seems  to  be  the 
j»revalent  idea. 

This  manner  of  interpreting  geological  records  opens  the  way  to 
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no  other  conclusion  than  that  organisms  may  have  always  existed, 
or  at  least  since  the  assumed  creation ;  for  it  implies  that  the  world 
in  its  entire  magnitude  and  measure  of  forms  was  made  at  once,  or 
tt  must  have  existed  forever ;  otherwise  this  analogical  system  of 
reasoning  on  the  relation  of  things  would  be  of  no  use,  and  altogether 
inapplicable  with  reference  to  periods  remote  from  each  other  in  a 
progressive  system  of  the  world's  development,  and  must  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions  where  conditions  are  so  different  as  they  are 
found  to  be  in  the  geological  chronicling?.  What  analogy  can  there 
be,  for  instance,  between  the  present  time,  with  a  fully  developed 
ocean  and  atmosphere  operating  constantly  upon  the  more  solid 
matter  of  the  earth,  and  that  epoch  when  there  could  have  been 
neither  ocean  nor  atmosphere,  they  being  but  conditional  substances, 
the  subjects  of  that  which  must  have  preceded  them,  for  neither  will 
be  considered  as  self-existing  substances?  All  these  perplexities 
and  uncertainties  that  beset  this  inductive  system  of  cosmographical 
research  respecting  the  origin  or  the  eternal  duration  of  all  things, 
do  not  put  themselves  in  the  way,  or  at  all  embarrass  our  deductive 
system  of  searching  for  the  origin  and  relation  of  nature's  multi- 
fiirious  phenomena.  We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  for 
physical  nature  there  could  have  been  no  retrospective  eternity,  but 
that  all  must  have  had  relation  to  time,  except  the  abstract 
elements  of  that  very  nature ;  and  these  we  can  not  consider  but  as 
attributes  of  the  great  Eternal  One  ;  therefore  eternity  is  applicable 
to  them  as  respects  their  comparison  to  space  and  to  time,  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  with  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  originators. 

We  think  we  have  made  good  the  fact  first  stated,  and  from  which 
all  else  follows,  that  the  primary  and  eternal  principles  of  all  things  in 
nature  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  atom  infinitely  multiplied, 
having  energy  discriminatively  attached  thereto.  However  much 
this  simple  proposition  may  confound  the  philosophic  world,  these 
are  nevertheless  the  only  means  by  which  Jehovah  has  measured 
out  a  universe  in  every  phase  of  its  complicated  phenomena  of 
mass  or  motion. 

We  will  now  assume  that  it  will  be  no  longer  questioned  but  that 
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these  simple  principles  .is  primarily  directed  bj  Infinite  foretixMgk 
have  been  in  themselves  all  sufficient  for  the  progressive  and  fioil 
production  of  a  universe.  By  strictly  adhering  to  these  fundamentil 
truths  of  physics,  and  following  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  enei^lic 
attachment  through  its  consequent  processes,  we  have,  in  the  most  ii* 
controvertiljlc  manner,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  either  made  good  tbe 
solution  of  every  physical  problem,  or  settled  tbe  formula  by  wWek 
they  can  be  effectually  worked  out. 

We  have  found  these  radicles  so  ruling  the  vast  progression  rf 
physical  bcin*;,  that  the  facts  of  deduction  and  the  facts  of  obscrn- 
tion  arc  always  equal,  and  each  always  in  perfect  confirmation  of  tiw 
other ;  even  so  much  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  tell  what  there 
must  necessarily  be  in  nature,  without  previous  observation  of  ll« 
fact.  In  pursuance  of  this  deductive  system,  physical  nature,  n 
many  of  her  most  important  phenomena  became  to  us  established 
facts  before  we  wore  aware  of  their  being  those  of  observation,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  search  scientific  works  simply  to  know  if 
our  facts  of  deduction  had  yet  become  facts  of  observation,  and  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  our  inferences  confirmed  in  every 
instince  to  which  observation  has  extended.  This  coincidence  w»^ 
certainly  well  calculated  to  establish  confidence  in  the  scheme  that 
so  evi«lently  conducts  nature  to  finality  in  her  formative  processes, 
and  likewise  thus  leads  us  on  through  every  phase  of  phenomenal 
development  to  where  we  now  find  ourselves,  and  that  is  among  the 
rocks  of  early  ages,  on  which  the  first  forms  of  earth's  animated  crea^ 
tures  have  rcn-orded  their  characteristic  impress. 

Now  we  have  hitherto  found  this  system  of  nature  tnithfiil  and  effi- 
cient in  its  teachings,  and  so  we  must  still  believe  it  when  it  tells  us 
that  organisms  could  not  long  have  preceded  this  point  in  the 
earth's  formative  process.  The  conditions  of  matter  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  crystals  would  be  but  ill  qualified  for  the  constructive*" 
of  organic  forms,  or  that  which  contributes  to  their  sustenance. 

We  have  shown  the  final  construction  of  atmosphere  and  ocean  to 
have  been  of  a  later  date  than  the  formation  of  the  granitic  rock^a"^ 
some  other  of  the  strata  ;  and  these  rocks  could  not  have  very  \o^ 
preceded   the   first   unquestionable  traces  of  the   paleozoic  pro^^^* 
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{>Ia9t8,  or  first  buddings  of  animated  nature.  Even  if  they  bad  been 
formed  before,  they  could  not  have  subsisted  without  the  changed 
oondition  of  matter  as  it  manifests  itself  in  these  substances ;  there- 
fore geology  has  been  truthful  in  making  fossil  record  of  the  first 
generations  of  animated  organisms  that  lefl  their  remains  in  the 
original  mud  of  her  rocks.  This,  too,  must  have  been  a  time  when 
the  waters  were  tranquil,  from  the  uniformity  of  temperature  over 
aU  the  earth's  surface,  and  thus  the  sedimentary  matter  was  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  the  most  plastic  impress  of  floral  or  fawnal  forms, 
let  them  have  been  ever  so  delicate,  and  of  preserving  them  through 
all  after  ages.  As  nature  never  gets  in  advance  of  herself,  it  is  certain 
that  the  radiata,  mollusca,  and  articulata  of  this  period  were  to  it  the 
best  adapted  and  the  most  suitably  conditioned  for  self-preservation. 
They  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitive  seas,  among  deposits 
of  soft  mud,  made  by  showers  of  impalpable  particles  so  frequently 
falling  at  this  period  over  those  districts  abounding  in  these  rocks, 
and  these  particles  passing  through  the  newly-formed  air  and  ocean 
in  their  descent,  would  be  so  much  modified  as  to  enable  these 
creatures  to  keep  themselves  on  the  surface,  except  at  epochs  of 
great  inundation,  when  they  would  necessarily  be  overwhelmed,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  by  the  multitude  of  their  remains  in  certain 
sections  of  these  rocks,  whei'e  generations  of  them  must  have  succeeded 
each  other,  and  seem  to  have  suddenly  ceased ;  admitting  often  great 
depths  of  deposit  to  have  taken  place  without  being  further  disturbed 
by  their  death  struggle,  or  indented  by  their  impress. 

Total  extinction  could  not  have  taken  place  (while  times  continued 
favorable  for  these  forms)  during  these  sudden  casualties  that  covered 
up  so  many  of  them,  because  at  the  outskirts  of  the  deposits  the 
numbers  preserved  would  have  been  equal  to  their  reproduction  and 
continued  propagation  through  succeeding  times  of  tranquillity,  so 
that  in  the  intermediate  intervals  of  the  falling  matter  generations 
of  them  would  again  swarm  in  the  primitive  seas,  subject  to  a  like 
fate  with  their  predecessors.  The  very  materialisms  or  conditional 
forms  among  which  only  they  could  live,  would  thus,  at  times,  be 
the  means  of  their  destruction,  by  occasionally  overwhelming  them 
in  its  depths. 
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An  approximate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  matter  received  by  partial 
or  sectional  areas  of  the  earth  at  these  several  accessions  may  be 
attained  by  referring  to  the  depths  of  the  rocks  destitute  of  all  fossil 
remains  ;  if  these  do  not  indicate  each  several  accession,  they  at  least 
show  times  when  they  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  allow 
no  time  for  these  animated  forms  to  propagate  their  species  and 
people  the  seas. 

This  Silurian  system,  and  its  equivalent  accumulations  of  rock  in 
various  sectional  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  found  to  have  become 
more  and  more  prolific  of  organized  forms  as  matter  changed  its 
condition,  and  as  its  rocks  succeeded  each  other  in  superposition. 
Equal  circumstances  and  conditions  of  matter  would  beget  like  char* 
actcr  in  the  organic  form,  there  being  at  this  time  no  differences  of 
climate  to  which  organisms  would  have  to  accommodate  themselves. 
The  same  kinds  of  organic  forms  we  now  have  could  not  have 
existed  in  the  seas  or  regions  where  matter  for  these  paleozoic  rock9 
was  deposited,  for  to  such  they  would  have  no  suitable  adaptations^ 
these  positions  and  circumstances  would  have  been  unfavorable  for 
their  formation  or  existence. 

In  thus  pursuing  the  history  of  progressive  nature  by  her  own 
chronicling,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  why  these  de- 
posits were  so  partial.  Wo  have  already  remarked,  that  from  the 
earth's  perpetual  change  of  position,  because  of  her  annual  and  diur- 
nal motions,  there  could  be  no  certainty  where  descending  sub- 
stances would  impinge  upon  her  surface,  still  the  building  up  of  this 
surface  so  unevenly  is  no  more  the  result  of  chance  than  is  any 
other  subject  we  have  yet  considered  ;  the  intelligent  application  of 
energy  to  matter  is  equally  responsible  for  all. 

When  the  fluidity  of  the  earth's  accessions  had  become  so  im- 
paired that  she  could  no  longer  retain  her  figure  of  perfect  sphe- 
ricity, the  most  prominent  parts  would  possess  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion, so  that  descending  substances  would  to  some  certain  extent  be 
attracted  to  them  more  than  to  other  areas,  and  still  in  proportion 
to  their  increasing  bulk  would  their  effect  be  felt  on  other  falling 
matter.  It  would  not  necessarily  f(.)llow  from  this  that  the  newer 
rocks  must  be  superimposed  upon  those  next  preceding,  because 
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this  partial  influence,  though  felt  in  giving  form  to  the  earth,  is  in 
itself  too  inconsiderable  to  found  a  system  on,  at  least  without  verj 
many  exceptions. 

These  situations  of  greatest  attractive  energy,  though  not  immedi- 
ately obstructing  every  falling  body  and  appropriating  it  to  them- 
selves,  would,  nevertheless,  in  some  certain  degree,  arrest  and 
determine  the  position  of  fall ;  and  should  that  even  have  been  in 
the  most  prominent  parts,  the  falling  mass  would  so  agitate  the 
waters  that  most,  if  not  all  of  it,  would  be  washed  down  the  sides  of 
the  acclivity  ;  for  such  matter  in  its  descent  would  be  very  suscep- 
tible of  suspension  in,  and  transportation  by,  the  waters  which  were 
thus  moved  from  their  positions  by  these  fillings  up  of  the  sea; 
but  this  would  not  be  all,  for  these  deposits,  being  but  the  nucleus 
portions  of  the  falling  mass)  would  necessarily  leave  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  all  their  extensive  envelopes,  much  of  which  would 
there  be  condensed  as  it  descended  into  vast  deluges  of  water,  and 
these  would  cause  oceanic  currents  of  some  magnitude,  tending  still 
further  to  transport  this  soft  sedimentary  matter  to  the  flanks  of 
the  marine  mountains,  or  to  the  acclivities  of  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  sea's  bottom.  The  ocean  by  this  time  must  have 
covered,  so  far  as  we  know  at  least,  all  parts  of  the  earth  where  the 
deposits  of  this  period  were  placed  ;  of  this  we  have  evidence,  from 
the  monuments  of  the  time  being  exclusively  marine. 

Thus  originated,  by  repeated  accessions  to  the  earth,  all  that  im- 
mense mass  of  matter  many  thousand  yards  in  depth  which  compose 
what  are  called  the  primary  and  transition  strata ;  thus,  too,  origin- 
ated by  such  repetitions  of  differently  conditioned  matter  both  our 
atmosphere  and  ocean,  the  latter  having  had  great  eff*ect  in  the  dis- 
position of  those  strata.  Thus  likewise  originated  the  earth's  com- 
pressive envelope,  the  most  essential  and  potential  agent  in  giving 
solidity  to  these  very  rocks,  and  enabling  their  constituent  affinities 
to  efl*ect  in  these  massive  and  heterogeneous  deposits  such  molec- 
ular separations,  assimilations,  and  metamorphic  transformations  as 
should  construct  beds,  veins,  dikes,  or  dissimilarly  involved  masses, 
such  as  now  characterize  the  rocks  of  these  early  periods.  The 
whole  depth  of  these  deposits,  when  taken  together  as  a  mass  of 
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promiscuously  mixed  ingredients,  whether  having  fell  together,  or  al 
sundry  times  and  between  long  intervals,  would  undergo  in  process 
of  time  all  the  affinitive  transformations  of  affinitive  adaptation  ad- 
missible  in  matter  under  such  circumstances.  When  they  eouid  do 
longer  form  crystals,  thi'y  would  assimilate  into  a  senii-crystailiia- 
tion  of  laniellated  layers  in  parallel  planes,  subdivisible  into  the 
various  orders  of  slates  and  flagstones,  the  center  of  the  several 
parallelisms  or  lamellated  layers  being  the  primary  nucleus  parallel- 
isms of  energetic  action  to  which  the  particles  were  affinitive!/ 
attracted,  leaving  the  intermediate  planes  more  susceptible  of  separa- 
tion, because  of  their  being  the  receptacles  of  the  least  assimilating 
particles. 

This  we  have  found  to  be  the  veritable  history  recorded  by  na- 
ture herself  of  all  her  early  formations ;  we  find  so  faithful  a  chron- 
icling from  cause  to  etR'ct,  that  we  perceive  no  single  instance 
wherein  they  could  have  been  separable  or  insufficient,  and  each  is 
found  to  follow  the  other  as  inevitable  facts  in  the  great  physical 
series  of  formative  progression. 

It  certainly  accounts  with  the  greatest  consistency  for  the  origin 
and  formation  of  the  fi»undation  granite,  and  for  the  limes,  clayi^ 
and  sands  of  the  subsequent  epoch,  and  for  their  alternating  posi* 
tioiis  and  admixtures  with  crystals  and  crystalline  rock,  etc.  It 
shows,  t  M>,  \^hy  there  arc  joints  and  cleavage  planes  unconfonnabltt 
wiih  the  planes  of  strata;  why  these  early  strata  are  of  such  fine 
texture  and  fissile  lariiination  (without  attributing  it  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  waters  and  slow  coiDiniiiutioii  of  existing  rocks  or 
quiet  deposit  of  their  detritus,  with  sul»sequent  elevation  of  temper- 
ature),  as  is  the  usual  idea ;  why  the  planes  of  stratification  are 
ofleii  in  flexual  curvature  and  ('onforinal>le  with  each  other,  wliile 
their  internal  structure  of  stratified  lamina  are  at  times  in  eyery 
form  of  contortion;  why,  intermediate  of  the  strata,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  aqueous  origin,  we  find  so  many  of  the  rocks  imputed 
to  igneous  fusion — all  these  things  are  too  distinctly  traceable  to  ad- 
mit a  doubt  in  the  unprejudiced  mind. 


chapter  C|irteen. 


Iqneoni  Agvnej  CMenlial  to  the  Formation  of  Rocks— Organic  Formation— Conglomerate*— 
Sand*— Alt  SubaUnoca  Compoonda— Coral  Koeka— Subaidence  of  the  Ooean--Coal  Bed*— 
Tranafttmiatlon  of  Water. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  perused  the  physical  volume,  we  find  no 
record  of  igneous  action  as  the  cause,  origin,  or  metainorphic  condi- 
tion of  primary  strata  and  intruded  beds  of  crystalline  rock,  or  any 
necessity  that  there  should  have  been. 

But  with  aqueous  agency  the  case  is  altogether  different.  We 
bave  the  whole  history  of  its  origin,  and  the  evidences  of  its  first 
action  transcribed  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken. 

We  deduce  water  as  having  been  a  necessary  consequent  of  affin- 
itive and  compressive  conditions  at  a  certain  epoch  of  our  earth^s 
progression,  and  we  find  the  geological  period  when  the  efficacy  of 
this  formation  is  first  made  manifest,  and  before  which  there  is  not 
the  least  intimation  of  its  having  been  a  property  of  the  progressing 
earth  at  alL     Wo  find  record  of  the  covering  up  of  almost  the  whole 
earth  with  this  fluid  pbout  the  close  of  the  siluriun  deposits;  but 
its  agency  could  not  have  been  required  for  the  production  of  the 
materials  for  either  the  rocks  or  their  transition  passages  into  each 
other,  or  the  granite  into  which  they  oflen  imperceptibly  pass. 

There  could  have  been  through  the  vast  epochs  of  these  deposits 
and  formations  but  little  grinding  down  of  old  rocks  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ones ;  for  before  the  formation  of  water  they  could  not 
have  consolidated  into  rock  at  all ;  neither  could  they  have  been 
ground  down  by  its  means.  And  even  if  consolidation  could  have 
been  caused  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  other  superimposed 
rocks,  which  is  so  often  assumed,  that  pressure  alone  would  have 
preserved  them  from  the  eroding  process  by  water  or  otherwise. 
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Water  was  unquestionably  highly  essential  to  the  oonsolidatkmof  1 
rocks,  and  oven  with  its  perfect  saturation  the  process  of  affinitin 
assimilation  and  consolidation  must  have  been  an  operation  ihtoIt- 
ing  nn  alinitst  infniity  of  time.  Water  being  one  of  the  esseDdil 
means  for  stnitifiod  formations,  it  certainly  would  follow  thtt  it 
must  have  been  formed  in  some  quantities  at  the  time  matter  fint 
assumed  that  form.  We  can  not  even  conceive  how  crystal! izatioBf 
oven  in  the  granite,  could  have  taken  place  without  its  presence. 

The  matter  from  which  the  granitic  crystals  were  formed  miy 
have  been  long  deposited,  independent  of  its  saturation  or  action, 
but  they  c\)uld  not  have  crystallized  into  solidity  in  its  abseooe, 
neither  eonld  the  matter  have  contained  it  when  precipitated  upon 
the  earth,  or  it  would  not  have  been  piled  up  so  unevenly;  waier, 
being  a  general  leveler  of  light  matter,  must  have  spread  it  mora 
uniformly  out;  water,  being  a  compound,  and  constructed  of  intent- 
ible  substances,  must  have  depended  on  secondary  circunistuioei 
for  condensation,  and  these  circumstances  too  far  on  in  the  gnnd 
scale  of  progression  for  it  to  have  been  plentiful  when  the  granitie 
matter  was  deposited.  One  of  its  constituents  is  the  least  ponder- 
able  of  known  substances,  and  would  not  unite  with  its  associate  in 
a  concentrated  form  by  their  own  mutual  affniities  unless  forced  bj 
vast  pressure  of  impact,  which  pressure,  we  have  before  shown,  could 
not  have  been  snfiicient  to  have  elFected  this  formation  till  that  epoch, 
which  gives  unniistakjible  evidence  of  the  effects  of  water  in  the 
formation  of  its  rocks. 

But  though  the  crystallization  of  the  granite  could  only  have 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  by  the  appn^priation  of 
its  constituents  in  their  CDnstruetion,  this  is  no  proof  that  water  pre- 
vailed during  the  deposit  of  the  granitic  materials  for  the  matter  uf 
granite  could  have  been  subsequently  saturated  and  crystallized  by 
aqueous  efliciency  long  after  that  substance  had  been  deposited. 

While  thus  geologically  enabled  to  determine  the  commencement 
of  the  aqueous  epoch,  we  may  not  have  equally  precise  proofs  of 
tlie  incipient  production  of  our  sensible  atmosphere.  That,  too,  being 
a  compound,  must  be  of  secondary  creation,  and  therefore  had  itt 
epoch  of  origin ;  but  being  more  susceptible  of  mingling  with  other 
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gaaeous  matter,  its  approach  to  its  present  state  would  be  more 
progressive  and  less  definite  in  its  introduction  than  water.  But 
tliough  we  do  not  know  the  precise  period  of  atmospheric  formation, 
we  do  know  that  at  the  most  early  dawning  of  the  protozoio  period 
the  earth  had  formed  to  herself  such  an  atmosphere  as  was  sufficient 
for  the  first  germs  of  vitality,  or  she  could  not  have  generated  these 
primary  protoplasts,  or  first  dawnings  of  an  organic  creation.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  formation  for  our  present  atmos- 
phere, at  least  it  is  the  beghining  of  a  new  order  of  things  that 
oould  not  have  existed  without  an  atmosphere;  and  as  nature  is 
never  in  advance  of  herself,  we  can  not  perceive  why  it  should  have 
existed  when  there  were  no  objects  requiring  its  presence. 

Having  now  followed  the  progressive  formation  of  the  earth  up- 
ward from  her  most  fundamental  molecules,  through  all  her  aggre- 
gative and  formative  phases,  involving  cycles  of  untold  centuries  of 
time,  and  much  important  phenomena,  we  now  find  ourselves  con- 
templating a  geological  epoch  in  which  new  and  increasing  varieties 
are  introduced.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  atmos- 
phere and  ocean,  particularly  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
vast  races  of  organic  and  sentient  beings  destined  to  inhabit  both, 
and  whose  prototypes  we  now  find  beginning  to  unfold  themselves, 
thus  indicating  a  purpose  in  all  that  has  preceded  them.  Not  only 
do  we  now  find  the  construction  of  a  world-wide  stage  on  which  the 
future  operations  of  nature  were  to  be  enacted,  but  we  likewise  find 
the  construction  of  substances  in  which  organic  operators  could  be 
originated,  sustained,  and  supplied  with  all  requisites  for  enabling 
them  respectively  to  perform  the  part  assigned  them  in  the  great 
physical  drama  of  existence. 

This  ocean  and  atmosphere  must  have  had  much  influence  in 
molding  the  form  of  this  mighty  stage ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  permanent  and  immutable  productions,  continu- 
ing through  all  ages  the  same  in  quantity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  great  reservoira  of  readily  transferable 
mnd  convertible  matter,  accumulated  by  nature  for  her  prospective 
paleontological  systems,  of  which  we  now  begin  to  find  the  proto- 
types ID  this  paleozoic  strata. 
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Evidences  of  the  convertibility  of  water  into  gaseous  vapor,  and 
the  transt'urniation  and  concentration  of  aqueous  and  gaseous  shIk 
stances  into  concrete  forms  of  organic  and  inorganic  characters  areas 
constantly  hefure  all  eyes,  that  they  can  not  have  escai>ed  the  notioB 
of  the  most  Ciireless  observer.  There  are  no  compensatory  equiv^ 
lents  in  these  8ul)stanoes  themselves  by  which  this  constant  appro- 
priation of  their  matter  could  have  been  made  good,  therefore  there 
must  have  been  a  constant  diminution  proportional  to  the  quantity 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  physical  progress,  and  (unless  sup- 
plied from  some  other  quarter)  the  atmosphere  w^ould  soon  have 
been  exhausted  of  its  m<ist  essential  ingiedients. 

The  (Kjean,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  grand  reservoir  of 
replenisliinent.  We  need  not  urge  so  evident  a  connection  of  trans- 
fer as  nature  has  thus  established  between  these  two  world-encircling 
substances  that  are  so  readily  associable.  The  atmosphere  would 
be  unable,  even  in  our  day,  to  supply  sufficiently  the  continual 
demand  made  upon  it,  particularly  when  vegetation  is  vigorous 
We  do  not  suppose  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  atmospherio 
fluids,  and  the  solids  into  which  they  are  converted,  are  so  perfectly 
balanced  as  to  leave  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  always  the  same, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  demand  upon  its  matter  in  the  con- 
struction  of  other  forms;  its  transmutiition  into  other  substances  may 
not  be  freely  admitted,  but  one  thing  is  very  evident,  and  that  is, 
that  organisms  or  other  things  are  never  constructed  when  it  is  not 
present  in  some  of  its  proportions.  Artificial  chemistry  may  not 
readily  convert  aqueous  components  into  atmospheric  properties; 
but  nature  is  not  limited  within  such  narrow  bounds  as  those  that 
terminate  man's  abilities.  The  molecular  affinities  have  formed  the 
recognizable  elements  of  artificial  chemistry  under  conditional  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  conditional  circumstances  they  may  l)e  recon- 
vertible  into  other  forms,  for  none  of  these  supposed  simples  can  be 
composed  of  ultimate  molecules,  or  they  would  not  have  been  recog- 
nized at  all ;  for  our  senses  are  not  ethereal  enough  to  comprehend 
so  clearly  the  real  essence  of  things,  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  forms 
in  their  first  remove  from  their  Maker. 

Therefore  sensible  substances  of  e\ery  sort  are  subject  to  trans- 
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mutation,  by  metamorphosis  of  the  molecular  action  which  con* 
•tructed  their  kinds. 

Ail  the  forms  or  conditions  of  chemical  elements  are  as  much 
secondary  in  their  characters  and  creatures  of  circumstances^  as  arct 
the  most  sensible  substances  we  see ;  and  though  art  is  unable  to 
reduce  them  further,  the  chemical  affinities  themselves  arc  constantly 
producing  transmutations  of  character. 

However  much  repudiated  by  the  existing  systems  of  science,  or 
by  physicists  in  general,  this  transmutative  subject  may  be.  no  order 
of  physical  research  can  be  sound  or  successful  that  denies  to  nature 
the  convertibility  of  the  constituents  of  any  substance  in  nature. 

We  can  not  expect  physical  science  to  fathom  the  subtiities  of 
nature  in  its  secret  workings,  when  wo  must  be  aware  that  every 
phenomenal  expression,  whether  of  force  or  fabric,  if  recognizable  by 
the  senses,  nmst  be  the  effect  of  forces  and  forms  infinitely  multi- 
plied. Our  senses  can  comprehend  a  crystal  when  we  find  it  occu- 
pying sufficient  space  and  certain  geometrical  figure,  but  they  can 
not  recognize  individually  the  radicles  or  forms  that  have  erected 
that  crystal.  We  can  comprehend  organic  forms  when  fabricated  in 
their  grossest  grades,  but  we  can  not  possibly  have  the  least  recog- 
nition of  the  molecular  constituents  whose  affinitive  combinations 
make  up  the  sensible  portions  of  such  substances.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  are  myriads  of  animated  beings  in  the  full 
development  of  their  organisms,  that«are  but  barely  recognizable 
by  our  senses,  even  when  assisted  by  the  very  strongest  magnifying 
powers,  while  these,  in  all  their  parts,  must  be  made  up  of  an  infinity 
of  molecular  constituents,  hence  it  must  be  evident  that  either  our 
organs  of  sense,  or  any  means  at  their  service,  must  be  ycry  inade- 
quate instruments  by  which  to  determine  of  sensible  substances  being 
no  longer  divisible  into  sevemlities.  The  very  idea  of  substance 
or  form  is  so  significant  of  fabrication,  that  ^-e  can  not  conceive  why 
it  should  be  for  a  moment  assumed  that  the  substantive  constituents 
of  either  our  atmosphere  or  ocean  are  themselves  simple  existences, 
when  such  could  only  have  been  the  beginning  of  all  beginnings, 
the  unit  of  all  physical  numbers,  the  mathematical  germ,  the  indi- 
viBible  point,  the  last,  the  least  onmipresent  atom  or  root  of  every 
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calculable  thing.  How,  therefore,  would  it  be  consistent  to  suppoti 
that  substances  usually  assumed  to  be  elementary,  although  so  fitf 
in  advance  as  to  have  acquired  sensible  condition,  are  intransmutable 
by  naturt',  when  it  is  so  evident  that  they  must  have  been  fabricated 
by  an  infinity  of  action  in  the  initial  numbers? 

We  find  nature  constantly  effecting  the  transmutation  of  substanoei 
in  wliich  art  has  been  unable  to  effect  the  change,  therefore  whenwa 
thus  find  every  form  or  condition  of  matter  that  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  senses  thus  subject  to  mutation,  what  should  justify  the 
conclusitin  that  they  are  immutable,  where  art  can  no  longer  aocom- 
plish  tht'ir  reduction?  Why  should  we  assume  the  measures  of 
nature  thus  restricted  to  the  limited  modes  or  resources  of  art  ?  We 
have  certainly  no  right  to  assume  that  our  finite  senses  and  tests  are 
any  liniit  to  the  sphere  of  nature's  infinite  operations. 

While  no  one  is  able  to  enlighten  us  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
and  immutable  elements  of  which  their  own  organs  of  sense  are  con- 
structed, how  can  we  be  informed  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
integrants  of  less  sensible  things.  These  very  organs  on  which  so 
much  dependence  is  placed,  as  well  as  all  other  observable  conditioitt 
of  matter,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  sensible  sign  of  a  vast  series 
of  formative  progression  having  preceded  such  development  of  sub> 
stance  and  evolved  such  sensible  forms. 

Now  from  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  infer  a  possible  trans- 
mut^ibility  to  all  the  sixty  odd  substances  that  are  now  assumed  to 
be  simple  elements;  we  can  only  regard  them  as  evidence  of  man's 
analytical  al)ilities  having  failed  him  in  pursuing  the  reductive  pro- 
cess  further;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  nature  freely  avails  herself 
of  the  mutability  of  all  such  substances  in  their  convertibility  into 
new  forms  and  conditions.  She  recognizes  no  immutability  but  in 
the  rudiinental  atoms  of  all.  There  may  be  many  substances  that 
are  not  readily  susceptible  of  change  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  that  is  no  evidence  of  their  perpetual  immunity  from  all  change 
under  any  circumstances.  Who  will  say,  for  instance,  and  by  what 
hypothesis  will  they  undertake  to  fortify  the  assertion,  that  the  con- 
stituents of  water  (a  substance  whose  presence  seems  so  essential  in 
the  formation  of  most  all  substances)  are  not  convertible  as  constitu- 
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cots  of  many  solidifying  substances ;  and  that  water  itself,  from  its 
first  flowing  into  the  depressions  of  the  earth  until  now,  may  not 
always  have  been  in  fluctuating  quantity,  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  its  formative  product  and  appropriation  ? 

We  have  seen  the  means  by  which  the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean 
were  formed  ;  they  were  of  such  character  for  accumulation  as  must 
hftve  overwhelmed  the  earth  forever  with  their  floods  had  there  been 
no  transmutations  of  this  water  into  the  massive  formations  of  the 
earth's  rocks. 

Giemical  analysis  can  recover  from  solid  rock  of  some  kinds 
what  is  called  their  water  of  crystallization ;  but  that  may  be  regarded 
as  a  small  matter,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  sensible 
components  of  water  were  convertible  together,  that  is,  in  their  com- 
pound character,  and  without  decomposition;  and  when  liberated 
they  were  ready  to  resume  their  fluid  character,  and  be  again  water 
as  before ;  but  such  does  not  say  that  water  was  not  decomposed,  and 
hs  constituents  severally  appropriated  by  the  consolidating  rocks. 
We  may  certainly  and  safely  consider  that  in  the  whole  consolida- 
tion of  our  earth's  rocks,  even  down  to  her  very  center,  there  must 
have  been  an  immensity  of  the  component  ingredients  of  water  ap- 
propriated either  in  associate  or  disassociate  form,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  consolidation  of  the  particles  of  matter,  either  in 
orystals  or  by  compression,  without  the  instrumentality  of  this 
aqueous  agency  in  some  of  its  conditions.  We  now  see  no  process 
of  nature  in  which  the  agency  of  this  substance  does  not  seem  highly 
essential. 

Even  at  this  day  we  see  none  of  the  activities  of  nature  without 
its  presence,  unless  it  be  in  the  drifting  of  sand  and  dust;  and  even 
in  this  particular  the  driving  medium  has  for  one  of  its  constituent 
ingredients  a  component  of  water,  and  this  component  is  not  only 
common  to  both  water  and  atmosphere,  but  it  is  seen  to  bo  largely 
associated  with  the  substances  of  the  earth's  rocks. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  being  furnished  and  largely  augmented 
by  every  accession  of  cometic  matter  received  from  such  bodies  as 
famished  their  energetic  nucleus  substances  for  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  strata,  would  have  kept  her  more  solid  matter  continually 
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submerged  in  increasing  depths  beneath  the  ocean's  surface,  and  ia 
proportion  to  the  qumtity  of  solid  matter  deposited  upon  the  floor 
of  the  occ:ui  would  the  waters  raise  their  general  surface-level,  ao 
that  had  water,  when  once  formed,  been  a  constant  quantity,  the  land 
could  nover  have  appeared  above  this  water-level,  unless  the  whi»le 
solid  matter  received  had  been  placed  upon  or  piled  up  in  one  posi- 
tion ;  which  we  have  seen  could  not  have  been  the  case,  for  althougb 
not  uniform,  each  district  was  subject  to  receive  its  share.  Now 
when  we  consider  the  susceptibility  of  the  aqueous  substance  to  as- 
sociate with  .almost  all  other  substances,  we  can  perceive  by  whatpro> 
ces«s  its  quantity  would  have  been  reduced  during  those  epochs  when 
no  accessions  were  made  to  the  earth's  mass.  We  will  now,  there^ 
fore,  proceed  under  the  implied  certainty  that  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  ocean  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations  while  meteoric 
substances  were  descending  at  long  intervals  to  make  up  the  eartb^s 
quantity,  both  in  water  and  stratified  rocks,  and  while  these  rocks, 
or  their  raw  material,  were  requiring  aqueous  accessions  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  solidity. 

At  that  period  which  terminated  the  silurian  series  of  formations, 

it  is  found  that  geological  conditions  have  very  much  changed  from 

those  characterizing  the  inferior  members  of  that  group  of  rocks. 

This  indicates  that  a  scries  of  ages  must  have  elapsed  during  the 

formation  of  this  great  system,  not  only  because  of  the  depths  of 

these  deposits  received  at   such  uncertain  intervals,   but   because 

of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  rocks  immediately  succeeding  or 

superimposed  upon  each  other,  which  time  must  have  enabled  it  to 

acquire   by   its   own  aflinitivo   action  when  forming  the  molecules 

of  bodies  while  isolated  in  space,  and  before  being  received  by  our 

earth ;  this,  aided  by  circumstances  attending  its  descent  and  deposit, 

through  the  earth's  augmenting  atmosphere  and  ocean,  determines 

it  t^»  b'^  of  lithological  character,  difTerent  from  that  which  preceded. 

J? or,  as..    ^,Q  htive  often  said,  we  say  again,  it  is  a  preposterous 

absurdit}'  ^  ^^  suppose  the  masses  of  matter,  constituting  the  rocks 

succeeding.    ^J^^,^  other  in  geological  progression,  has  been  derived 

from  the  djrygj,^j^gj.j^^j^,^  ^^  those  previously  existing.     There  is  not 

in  nature,  noi^ ,  gyg^  could  have  been,  such  complexity  of  mechanical 
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action  as  could  have  produced  the  stratified  groupings  aud  passages 
of  lithological  transformation  as  geologists  find  characterizing  their 
several  great  systems  of  deposit. 

From  whence,  for  instance,  agreeable  to  this  great  mechanical 
theory  of  formation,  could  have  been  derived  the  vast  accumulation 
of  materials  composing  the  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  lime- 
stone ?  Even  if  there  were  any  indications  of  pre-existing  rocks, 
whose  destruction  could  have  furnished  the  matter  in  such  quantity 
as  would  have  been  required  for  these  rocks,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive circumstances  equal  to  their  development  in  the  places  where 
we  find  them,  or  that  could  have  caused  their  conditional  character- 
istics. 

These  rocks,  and  their  equivalent  representatives  in  other  regions, 
are  altogether  inexplicable  except  in  the  order  in  which  nature  pro- 
duced them  by  the  progression  of  the  earth's  mass,  as  consequent 
from  the  concentrating  tendency  of  all  matter  situated  within  the 
attractive  sphere  of  our  solar  system,  and  subject  to  be  intercepted 
by  its  members  on  its  downward  passage.  We  have  seen  how 
these  contributions  to  the  earth  would  change  their  molecular  char- 
acter progressively  in  the  process  of  time,  as  they  themselves 
enlarged,  and  before  they  become  a  part  of  the  earth's  mass.  Now 
this  affinitive  action,  cfiective  on  the  matter  of  these  bodies,  would 
certainly  continue  and  accommodate  the  contributed  matter  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  in  making  a  part  of 
the  earth's  aggregate  quantity,  and  these  aggregate  affiuities  of  the 
earth's  matter  would  necessarily  metamorphose  it  into  those  forma- 
tive conditions  by  which  it  is  now  characterized. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  order  of  affinitive  action,  or,  rather, 
the  conditions  to  which  affinity  is  subject,  we  find  in  the  assimilated 
sorts  of  constituent  matter  composing  the  several  members  of  the 
great  geological  systems,  be  they  in  mass  intcrstratified,  or  trans- 
verse in  the  form  of  veins  or  dykes. 

This  process  of  formation  comprehending  only  the  great  geological 
systems,  must  have  occupied  an  inconceivable  length  of  time ;  Iwit  so 
long  as  matter  has  energy  that  can  not  cease  its  action,  it  will  not 
rest,  at  least  so  long  as  the  molecular  affections  have  any  chance  of 
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I ;  ud  if  tkey  kftve  beat  c&eCive  at  aD,  of  wUA 
there  otn  not  be  a  qaeetioB,  it  is  eertainl j  to  the  extent  we  hi 
demoDstnted  bj  geokigioel  straotnre  ■•  it  now  exists,  for  thst  it  bit 
a  oontinuatkn  of  the  aggrafatiiig  prooefis  effected  bj  the  affinity  of 
matter.     AffinitiTe  adioii,  or  the  gtsTitating  effect  of  matter,  nMK 
hare  caused  the  ooinpilstion  of  the  mass  of  mixed  ingredients  from 
which  rocks  in  all  their  varietj  vere  made,  and  the  matter  of  their 
substances  must  hsTc  undergone  some  degree  of  modificstion  or 
change  while  in  the  waters  on  their  descent  to  the  bottom,  oon- 
municating  thereto  a  tendency  to  stratificstion,  bj  begioning  the 
assimilating  process  while  in  suspension,  which  the  conUnued  tetioo 
of  their  own  native  affinities  (operatii^  through  all  subsequent  time) 
has  further  perfected  in  the  present  order.     It  will  be  evideet  tint 
as  the  earth  approached  the  finality  of  her  aggregatinsc  prooest,  ooo- 
tributions  would  become  less  frequent ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  M 
red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone  deposits  were  contrilratedi 
the  intervals  must  hsve  been  very  considerably  protracted,  letfing 
the  waters  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  long  periods  of  tranquiUity,iiid 
thus  giving  to  encrinital  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  peoalisr 
to  this  period  an  opportunity  of  propagating  their  species  throng 
myriads  of  generations.     We  find  still  further  evidence  of  the  length 
of  these  periods  in  the  dissimilarity  of  these  rocks  to  preceding  ones. 
We   perceive   that   matter  by  the   incessant  activity  of  its  own 
affinities  would,  in  process  of  time,  become  so  metamorphosed  in 
the  contributing  bodies,  before  they  reached  the  earth,  as  to  be  dis- 
qualified for    the    crystalline    structui^    distinguishing    the    more 
primary  rocks.     We  therefore  first  find  the  crystallization  becoming 
more  and  more  imperfect  or  confused,  then  discontinued  or  passing 
into   limestone  or  clay,  then   into   sand,  and  the  sand   into  con- 
glomerate and  breccian  rocks,  and,  as  we  should  expect,  all  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  gradation,  only  where  the  progression  is 
rendered  incomplete  by  the  absence  of  more  or  less  of  what  should 
be  intermediate  beds. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  aright  we  can  not  for  one  moment 
indulge  the  idea  that  all  the  argillaceous  particles  are  so  many  parts 
of  broken-down   crystals,  or .  that  the  vast  masses  of  arenaceous 
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particles  are  the  accumulations  of  previously  existing  rocks.  Even 
admitting  this  disintegration  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  what  process, 
we  would  ask,  could  these  sands  have  been  sifted  and  separated 
agreeable  to  their  grades,  as  they  are  now  found?  What  circum- 
stances could  have  effected  such  comminutions,  such  separations, 
Buch  transpositions,  and  transportations  of  these  several  kinds, 
having  all  the  same  origin  1  And  again  we  ask,  where  were  the 
sources  of  all  this  matter  situated  1  or  from  what  direction  brought? 
Fragmentary  materials  would  most  unquestionably  be  distributed  to 
some  extent  among  these  accumulating  masses  in  the  middle  period 
of  geological  progress;  but  the  idea  of  their  being  altogether  of  a 
fragmentary  character  is  not  worthy  of  being  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. We  even  conceive  strong  doubts  of  the  fragmentary 
character  of  ail  the  coarse  sands,  conglomerates,  millstone  grits,  and 
breccias,  though  these  bear  stronger  evidences  of  being  parts  of 
preceding  formations.  Even  these,  as  a  general  rule,  arc  no  more 
derived  from  other  rocks  than  are  rocks  of  the  finest  texture.  The 
constituent  forms  of  these  conglomerates  and  breccian  beds  were  as 
much  composed  by  the  affinity  of  approximate  particles,  causing 
them  to  concentrate  into  the  concrete  kinds  that  form  these  rocks  of 
various  kinds,  characters,  and  colors.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
fragmentary  parts  of  former  deposits  have  been  more  or  less 
involved  among  primary  matter,  which  would  in  all  probability 
induce  its  affinities  to  adapt  that  mode  of  structure  for  the  whole 
bed  in  place  of  the  usual  stratification,  all  conditions  of  rock  being 
those  which  the  constituent  affinities  could  most  readily  efifect  under 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  deposited  matter. 

We  have  no  right  to  consider  the  affinities,  in  their  formative 
capacity,  restricted  to  any  given  rule,  while  we  are  constantly 
encountering  nnultiplied  prrx)fs  that  the  ways  of  formation  are 
infinite;  and  though  the  texture  of  rocks  may  in  some  degree 
indicate  the  primary  condition  of  their  matter,  still  we  are  not  to 
•uppose  it  came  down  in  limes,  clays,  or  conglomerates;  but  we  do 
know  it  must  have  been,  when  deposited,  in  the  most  suitable  con- 
dition for  acquiring  its  present  characteristics,  or  it  could  not  have 
thus  attained  them. 

27 
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If  we  can  conceive  of  the  molecules  of  matter  forming  themselvei 
into  grains  of  sand,  and  cementing  themselves  together  into  a 
solid  rock  (which  we  know  has  been  the  case),  we  are  far  on  the  way 
of  finding  how  the  seemingly  fragmentary  constituents  of  conglom- 
erate rocks  have  been  constructed ;  and  we  may  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say  how  all  other  kinds  of  involved  masses  were  originated  in 
their  concrete  forms.  Most  of  the  conglomerate  and  breccian  rocks 
are  so  well  cemented  as  to  indicate  an  order  of  affinitive  formation, 
more  than  a  simple  cementing  of  detached  fragmentary  forms;  and 
even  the  slight  cohesion  we  sometimes  find  is  not  any  proof  of 
fragmentary  origin ;  for  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  primary 
intermixture  of  incongruous  matter,  aflerward  purged  out  by  each 
concrete  component  in  their  several  affinitive  formations,  thus  leav- 
ing intermediate,  unadhesive,  and  unassimilating  matter  that  could 
unite  with  neither.  It  is  often  observed  by  geologists  that  the 
most  prevalent  forms  in  the  composition  of  conglomerates  are  trace- 
able to  contiguous  rocks  of  the  same  structural  type,  and  of  which 
they  are  considered  to  have  been  parts,  and  more  particularly  W 
cause  of  their  occasional  passage  into  such  rock.  But  this  simply 
indicates  the  tendency  of  the  matter  in  such  vicinity  to  assume  a 
severality  of  structural  character,  finally  yielding  itself  in  favor  of 
some  more  convenient  form  into  which  it  passes,  and  henc«  the  pro- 
gressive passage  of  one  form  of  rock  into  another. 

Would  geologists  but  watch  the  passages  of  such  rocks,  they 
would  perceive  them  to  be  but  a  transformation  of  the  affinitive 
ways  of  formative  ingredients,  instead  of  being  the  progressive  pas- 
sage of  homogeneous  rocks  into  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  their 
own  fragments  with  other  forms  carried  out  in  the  same  continuous 
planer.  It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  of  gravel  and  other  ingredi- 
ents being  spread  out  in  a  comparative  plane  by  the  action  of  water, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  passage  of  conglomerates 
(whose  fragmentary  constituents  are  of  every  form  and  size)  into 
quartz  or  other  rocks  having  perfect  homogeneity  of  character. 
How,  for  instance,  could  these  parent  rocks  have  been  broken  up, 
and  their  fragmentary  parts  rounded  by  any  action,  without  remov- 
ing them  farther  off  from  their  source  ?     It  is  said  the  conglomerates 
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have  acquired  their  rounded  forms  by  attrition  among  the  waters ; 
but  this  could  not  take  place,  and  they  still  retain  such  proximity  to 
the  parent  rock  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  riven, 
as  to  run  imperceptibly  into  such  rock,  or  to  pass  off  progressively 
in  the  same  plane  of  strata  until  they  become  lost  in  formations  of 
decidedly  different  character  and  construction. 

All  rocks  of  the  same  geological  age  have  this  very  decided  tend- 
ency  to  pass  into  each  other,  a  circumstance  as  little  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  usual  hypothesis  of  formation  as  is  the  passage  of  the 
conglomerates  themselves.  This  tendency  only  proves  that  matter 
by  its  dffinities  was  in  that  condition  all  but  ready  under  certain 
circumstances  to  assume  almost  any  one  of  these  conditions ;  it  may 
be  crystallization,  or  stratification,  or  rounded,  or  angular  concrete 
substances  agglutinated  in  beds  by  a  common  cementing  matrix, 
including  unassimilating  sorts,  or  such  as  was  rejected  by  the  con- 
crete forms.  Even  if  we  could  see  by  the  usual  theory  how  coz^ 
glomerate  and  other  rocks  have  become  mixed  up  and  made  to  pass 
into  each  other,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  in  the  breccian  order  of  beds. 
By  what  combination  of  circumstances  could  the  parent  rocks  have 
been  fractured  into  these  forms,  and  the  forms  separated,  and  then 
placed,  with  their  angularities  preserved,  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  and  fitting  so  favorably  as  they  are  found  to  do  ?  They,  too, 
pass  into  other  forms  of  rock,  and  are  so  large,  and  small,  and 
specially  fitted  in  their  constituent  forms  to  each  other  and  to  the 
common  mass  they  construct,  as  could  have  been  the  effect  of  no 
chance  mixtures  or  fortuitous  effect  of  forces  acting  upon  these  in- 
gredients. We  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  kinds  of 
matter  as  making  up  the  geological  formations  and  material  con- 
ditions, and  as  these  formations  advance  in  the  ascending  order,  the 
kinds  entering  into  their  composition  seem  to  multiply;  but  we 
must  distinctly  understand  and  bear  in  mind  that  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract could  be  of  but  one  kind,  and  no  subsequent  circumstances, 
forms,  or  combinations  imposed  could  have  changed  its  intrinsic 
nature.  It  could  only  have  become  differently  conditioned  in  its 
molecular  characteristics  by  the  grade  of.  its  affinities  as  primarily 
imposed.    Nor  could  this  affinitive  gradation  have  consisted  of  kinds 
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or  complexity  of  characteristios,  these  gradations  being  simplj  ii 
degree,  •  graduated  unit  representing  different  degrees  of  the  him 
identical  force. 

The  different  characteristiGS  of  matter,  therefore,  caa  not  hftit 
been  caused  by  variety  of  kinds  in  the  ultimate  principle  itwl(  bsl 
are  consequent  from  the  forms  of  effectiveness  whidi  tliis  graduated 
affinity  would  induce  the  ultimate  atoms  to  take  in  moleoolar  fix- 
mation,  and  to  the  combinations  of  which  these  forma  are  aosoeptibli 
jander  the  circumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed.  From  thew 
combinations,  and  their  circumstantial  susceptibilities  for  diange,ve 
have  all  forms,  all  conditions,  all  color,  all  lifo^  all  activity,  in  • 
word,  all  nature's  sole  embodiment. 

All  the  kinds  of  chemical  matter  now  supposed  to  be  simples  ar^ 
not  in  reality  so,  but  only  undecomposable  under  those'  chemical  o^ 
mechanical  circumstances  or  tests  whidi  have  yet  been  applied  b^^ 
art 

If  there  were  removed  from  these  assumed  elementary  sul 
or  any  other  sensible  form  of  matter,  the  pressure  to  which  they 
ccmstantly  subject,  their  more  effective  forms  constituent  of 
substances  would  instantly  expand  into  utter  invisibility  by  sor— ^ 
lounding  themselves  with  forms  still  more  lightly  afiected. 

How,  then,  could  artificial  chemistry  find  the  different  kinds  of 
matter  in  substances  that  had  thus  become  ethereal  essence  far   ' 
beyond  its  analyzing  powers  or  processes. 

No  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  a  thing  is  annihilated  because  it 
is  no  longer  within  reach  of  our  senses ;  in  reality  it  is  only  in  these 
regions  remote  from  the  senses,  in  what  we  may  call  matter's  ethe> 
realization,  that  nature  elaborates  the  forms  of  matter  she  is  about  to 
manifest  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  sense.  These  first 
forms  of  sensible  substances  acquire  their  matter  and  mechanisms 
by  measures  unknown  to  chemists.  The  smallest  forms  exposed  to 
view  by  the  most  perfect  instrunients  of  power  are  often  found  to  be 
organized  beings ;  what,  therefore,  can  art  be  expected  to  do  toward 
analyzing  the  molecular  forms  of  which  their  circulating  fluids  are 
&bricated  1 

Every  substance  recognized  by  the  senses,  or  made  subject  to  any 
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species  of  chemical  ordeal,  must  necessarily  be  far  advanced  in  the 
•cale  of  formative  progression,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  art 
to  accomplish  their  reduction,  for  between  finite  recognition  and 
metaphysical  abstraction  there  must  be  a  wide  interval  through 
which  material  forms  must  have  been  made  to  pass. 

All  sensible  matter  has  its  origin  in  circumstances  and  conditions, 
and  with  them  is  subject  to  change  its  formative  state.  At  the  com: 
mencement  of  the  carboniferous  era,  therefore,  conditional  circum> 
stances  were  such,  that  instead  of  the  granitic  ingredients  of  the  more 
primary  periods,  there  were  the  limes,  sands,  clays,  and  conglomer- 
ates of  the  middle  passage.  In  place  of  the  ethereal  gases  which  con- 
stituted all  other  forms  of  unsolidifted  matter  in  granitic  times,  there 
were,  at  this  time,  the  atmosphere  and  ocean,  as  well  as  many  other 
eombinations  and  conditions,  which  now  constituted  part  of  the  rocks, 
and  has  seemed  to  be  simple  elementary  properties  until  their  de- 
composition was  effected. 

All  sensible  substances  being  molecular  compounds,  and  in  them- 
selves decomposable,  and  the  converting  of  decomposable  substances 
being  alone  the  high  privilege  of  nature,  she  has  been  enabled  by  its 
means  to  give  such  expression  to  her  progress  as  geologists  now  rec- 
ognize in  the  rocks.  She  has  instituted  the  ocean  as  the  most  ready 
reservoir  of  convertible  matter  by  which  such  formations  were 
effected  in  the  forms  of  structure  that  now  distinguish  them. 

This  aqueous  substance  must  have  been  largely  appropriated  and 
applied  in  geological  formations  during  primitive  times,  as  we  have 
before  stated ;  and  during  long  intervals  between  accessions  to  earth 
and  ocean  it  is  evident  that  this  constant  appropriation  of  the 
tea  water  (by  the  masses  of  deposited  matters)  would  cause  the  sur- 
fitce-level  of  the  ocean  to  subside,  and  exposed  portions  of  the  earth 
thereby  become  productive  of  terrestrial  vegetation ;  but  it  is  like- 
wise evident  that  those  portions  first  appearing  above  the  sea  would 
necessarily,  as  a  consequence  of  their  greater  prominence  and  ex- 
posure to  the  effective  action  of  the  elements,  subsequently  be 
denuded  of  all  vestiges  of  such  vegetation,  together  with  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprung.  Therefore  it  is  only  in  the  deposits  of  what 
were  thto  plains  or  depressions  that  we  need  expect  to  find  the 
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record  or  relics  of  the  vegctatioa  of  that  period.  And  we  fiirtiKr 
find  that  even  these  could  not  have  been  the  first  v^etable  forms 
presented  by  the  prolific  earth;  for  those  portions  of  land  thit 
emerged  first  from  the  ocean  would  necessarily  be  the  first  paradise 
of  plants,  the  originating  grounds  for  the  primary  forms  of  earth's 
flora. 

But  we  find  the  first  forms  of  terrestrial  flora,  not  in  the  most 
prominent  or  elevated  portions  of  the  earth,  but  among  the  mass  of 
deposited  matter  spread  out  in  plains  and  in  depressions,  and  we 
infer  that  the  relics  of  these  prototypes  were  lost  in  the  action  whicfc 
caused  the  denudations  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  grew. 

Those  alternating  periods  of  appropriation  and  production  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  would  necessarily  cause  such  oscillations  of  the 
sea-level  as  would  produce  alternate  submergence  and  reappearance 
of  certain  portions  of  land  through  variable  intervals  of  time.  We 
have  no  means  of  measuring  the  length  of  these  alternating  intervals, 
but  we  may  safely  infer  that  between  each  one  of  them  there  may 
have  been  a  period  of  longer  duration  than  mankind  generally  allow 
for  the  whole  age  of  the  world.  This,  however,  will  be  no  criterion 
by  which  to  count  on  the  earth's  accessions,  only  in  so  far  as  when 
they  together  were  sufficient  sensibly  to  elevate  the  ocean's  surface. 
Many  intermediate  minor  contrii)utions  may  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  suflicient  to  produce  any  sensible  result  on  a 
general  scale. 

Large  indeed  must  have  been  the  contributing  bodies  (or  very 
many  of  them  about  the  same  time)  that  could  have  elevated  the 
ocean's  surface  by  accession  of  aqueous  matter  and  formation  of 
water,  or  filling  up  of  the  sea  bottom  by  the  more  solid  depo^its  of 
descending  bodies. 

But  that  there  were  such  times  and  circumstances  of  contribution 
and  exhaustion  or  appropriation  of  the  ocean's  waters  we  have  the 
most  ample  testimony,  not  only  in  the  necessary  order  of  nature  as 
deducible,  but  in  the  formations  themselves  that  are  found  alter- 
nately of  fresh  and  salt  water  origin.  These  facts  themselves  seem 
to  us  very  conclusive  proofs  of  the  oscillation  of  the  ocean  surface. 
In  the  mountain  limestone  formation  wo  find  monuments  of  their 
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marine  origin,  and  in  them  we  have  the  record  of  their  emergence 
from  underneath  the  seas  in  which  they  were  deposited,  for  we  find 
in  them  relics  of  organic  forms  that  could  not  have  flourished  except 
in  comparatively  shallow  water.  This  group  of  rocks,  and  even  all 
those  inferior  to  them  in  position,  are  often  found  elevated  far  above 
the  level  of  the  carboniferous  or  coal  formations,  and  yet  they  are  (so 
far  as  found)  altogether  marine  deposits.  Still  their  being  marine 
deposits,  and  now  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  by  no  means 
proof  that  they  have  been  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  seas  in 
which  they  were  placed.  We  have  plentifully  proved  that  they  were 
piled  up  as  the  contributed  products  of  external  bodies,  and  not 
heaved  up  from  internal  sources  by  powers  altogether  inconceivable 
in  character. 

The  action  of  water,  and  other  eroding  influences,  have  operated 
upon  these  elevations  from  the  time  they  were  formed  until  now, 
divesting  them  of  every  vestige  of  vegetable  relic,  but  without  ac- 
complishing their  own  entire  reduction ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  these 
erosions  they  would  unquestionably  have  beeii  much  higher  than  they 
now  are,  and  they  being  of  marine  origin  show  that  the  seas  have 
receded  very  much  faster  than  they  were  reduced  by  the  process  of 
denudation,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

This  subsidence  of  the  general  ocean  would  in  primary  times  be  a 
process  of  considerable  rapidity  ;  for  when  large  masses  of  deposits, 
even  including  all  previous  rocks,  were  in  process  of  structural 
formation,  they  would  in  virtue  of  their  molecular  affinities,  aided  by 
the  presence  and  convertibility  of  water,  concentrate  and  condense 
into  their  own  composition  vast  portions  of  this  substance ;  and  if  we 
need  further  proof  of  the  convertibility  of  water  into  rock,  we  find  it 
in  the  coralline  rocks  that  are  now,  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  form- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  by  the  secretions  of  carbonate  of  lime 
from  the  organs  of  polyparlan  tribes  of  animals  that  have  at  all  times 
inhabited  the  ocean  and  accumulated  vast  quantities  of  this  matter. 
As  they  can  not  create  they  must  necessarily  manufacture  this  rock 
from  materials  within  their  reach,  and  there  was  nor  is  any  other 
source  but  the  sea  water,  and  no  system  of  transportation  by  which 
ftuch  matter  could  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  their  secreting 
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oigMia,  for  their  conditions  are  such  that  they  oodd  not  go  in  qmt 
of  it  themselves. 

We  consider  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  production  of  m 
much  matter  by  the  transporting  agency  of  thermal  springsy-bring* 
ing  it  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  disseminating  it  Ofv 
half  the  globe — as  both  futile  and  unphilosophio.  All  ezperieaei 
most  coDclusively  proves  that  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  asf 
form,  did  not  even  exist  before  the  introduction  of  water,  nor  era 
until  it  had  impressed  upon  rocks  stratified  evidences  of  its  pressnet 
and  plentiful  effect. 

We  consider  there  would  be  as  much  sense  in  attributing  oyster 
beds  to  the  action  of  thermal  springs,  for  oysters,  as  well  as  all  other 
of  the  molluscan  tribes,  must  procure  this  matter  in  the  eeveral  looil* 
ities  where  they  are  situated,  without  reference  to  any  such  springa    • 

It  could  not  have  existed  as  an  independent  property  or  in  soIop 
Uon  in  the  ocean,  or  what  by  this  time  would  have  become  of  the 
poor  creatures  whose  progenitors  must  have  exhausted  the  whole 
stock  of  matter  from  which  their  frameworks  are  to  be  oonstruetedt 
We  see  no  evidence  of  &ilure  in  the  article  as  yet^  even  after  all  ibm 
vast  quantities  that  have  been  accumulated. 

So  the  only  alternative  is  to  admit  that  organic  forma  have  thcp 
fiunilty  of  assimilating  substances  that  seem  to  us  simple  properties, 
of  which  we  have  constant  examples  in  the  secreting  organs  of 
animals  and  plants ;  the  transformation  of  the  food  for  our  own  sus- 
tenance is  no  inconsiderable  one,  particularly  in  the  convertibility 
of  all  sorts  to  chyle,  and  the  constant  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  our  bodies. 

Seeing  therefore  that  nature  can  in  one  way  accomplish  the  entire 
transformation  of  any  of  her  materials,  we  are  bound  to  admit  thai 
they  must  be  obedient  to  her  will  in  the  whole  iraniework  of 
physics.  And  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  had 
fixed  so  much  of  her  matter  as  to  make  it  no  longer  appropriable. 
We  have  constant  opportunities  of  observing  how  essential  water  is 
to  the  multifarious  operations  of  nature,  and  we  can  not  for  a  mo- 
n^  suppose  that  ito  simple  presence,  without  any  transmutative 
«*nge,  IS  all  that  is  needful  in  the  formations  so  constantly  requir- 
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isg  its  aid.  The  materials  of  this  substance  therefore  may  be  aa- 
Bomed  to  have  associated  extensively  in  the  constructive  character 
of  geological  formations ;  for  if  essential  in  any  sort  of  formation, 
we  may  infer  its  requisition  in  the  structure  of  rocks,  they  being  all 
unquestionably  of  a  formative  character,  even  those  that  seem  to  be 
of  most  mechanical  construction.  The  affections  of  matter  are  ever 
present  and  ever  active,  and  will  not  permit  it  to  remain  for  a  mo> 
ment  in  the  same  degree  of  dissolution  in  which  casualty  may  have 
placed  it.  Therefore  when  the  affinitive  structure  of  any  portion  of 
primary  matter  had  been  destroyed,  these  forces  could  not  have 
permitted  it  to  remain  in  perpetual  ruins ;  of  this  we  have  evidence 
in  the  structural  formation  of  the  earth's  strata,  for  wo  do  not  find 
the  matter  indiscriminately  mixed  up  as  when  first  deposited,  or  in 
sudi  heterogeneous  confusion  as  such  matter  must  have  been  in, 
were  it  the  broken-down  fragments  of  former  rocks  transported  to 
tlieir  present  place  by  the  force  of  waters,  as  is  so  usually  assumed. 

If  those  engaged  in  scientific  research  could  but  give  up  the  idea 
of  *^  special  kinds  of  matter,"  and  that  any  of  its  ultimate  conditions 
are  appreciable  by  the  senses,  or  are  "  unconvertible  simple  sub- 
stances," they  will  have  made  a  very  important  step  in  physical 
progress,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  follow  more  freely  the  unre- 
stricted rules  of  nature,  who  has  brought  matter  by  her  own  forma- 
tive formulas  from  the  depths  of  infinitude,  where  only  it  could 
have  had  an  eternal  fellowship  with  that  Intelligence  of  whose 
adiemo  of  physical  creation  it  has  become  the  realized  expression. 

There  would,  in  such  case  of  recognition,  be  some  prospect  of  the 
realization  of  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  great  truths  of  nature 
most  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  physical  inquiry,  namely,  that 
the  molecular  sphericles  constituting  atmosphere,  ocean,  and  even 
the  everlasting  rocks  themselves,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
have  no  perpetuity  in  their  present  state ;  but  that  all  known  sub- 
stances, whether  assumed  to  be  elements  or  not,  are  more  or  less 
sobject  to  metamorphosis  of  their  molecular  structure  when  in  as- 
sociation with  other  forms  of  matter,  and  that  these  metamorpho- 
sed conditions  may  leave  no  traces  of  their  former  identity.  So 
lar  from  having  an  immunity  from  such  mutation,  the  atmosphere 
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and  ocean  are  the  ready  receptacles  for,  and  reservoirs  from,  whicb 
formative  nature  furnishes  most  of  the  rudimental  molecules  for  the 
erection  of  at  least  animal  and  vegetable  structure,  and  no  douht  ss 
officiating  largely  in  the  formation  of  rocks. 

Now  the  etfoct  of  this  would  be  the  diminution  of  the  ocean  on 
which  the  atmosphere  so  largely  depends  and  draws  for  the  replen- 
ishment of  what  it  supplies  toward  the  fabrication  of  physical  organ- 
isms more  and  above  what  they  return  ;  and  this  must  be  of  very 
extensive  consideration,  if  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  vast 
accumulations  of  carbonaceous  matter  concentrated  in  the  rocks,  and 
which  is  sjiid  to  have  floated  in  the  atmosphere  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
before  it  was  thus  condensed,  and  besides  as  the  extraction  of  this 
property  from  the  atmosphere  is  still  going  on  without  any  indica- 
cation  of  exhaustion,  it  must  have  a  compensatory  supply  from  some 
,  convenient  quarter.  « 

We  fmd  philosophers  telling  us  there  must  have  been  an  exhaus- 
tion proportional  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus  concentrated ;  for, 
say  they,  the  atmosphere  of  early  times,  with  a  mixture  of  so  much 
carbonic  acid  gas,  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  production  of  that 
prolific  vegetation  which  they  assume  to  have  flourished  so  abun- 
dantly during  the  carbonaceous  epoch,  as  to  have  caused  by  its  own 
contributions  the  formation  of  coal  beds,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider.  All  this  certainly  implies  a  diminution  of  this  ingredient 
in  our  atmosphere,  which  would  terminate  in  its  total  extinction 
were  there  no  equivalent  supply  from  some  source. 

How  much  soever  philosophers  in  general  may  entertain  this 
idea  of  carbon  and  vegetation  to  such  an  excess  in  early  times,  we 
at  least  do  not ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  very  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  entertain  any  such  notion.  We  see  no  cause  for  its  pro- 
duction in  such  quantity,  nor  how  so  ponderous  a  gas  could  have 
been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  had  it  even  existed  as  supposed. 
Why,  with  its  greater  specific  gravity,  it  did  not  form  a  stratum  of 
itself  under  the  atmosphere  to  the  total  extinction  of  all  organic 
life  we  can  not  conceive.  And  even  suppose  these  questions  could 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  we  would  still  ask,  How  could  carbonic 
acid  gas,  even  if  it  had  existed,  have  caused  such  an  immense  amount 
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of  vegetation  to  the  square  foot,  as  is  oflea  found  imbedded  in  the 
rocks.  No  circumstances  could  have  made  it  possible  for  such 
quantities  of  vegetation  to  have  grown  on  any  surface  as  is  usually 
assumed  in  theoretical  geology. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  rule  by  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  reconcile 
the  origin  of  the  coal  measure  with  any  of  the  theoretical  views  en- 
tertained by  geologists;  for  the  hypothetical  inferences  are  all  too 
extravagantly  forced  and  far-fetched  to  be  admitted  as  the  measures 
by  which  nature  originated  this  class  of  rocks.  The  prevalent  suppo- 
sition of  some  geologists  is,  that  each  separate  series  of  coal  beds  in 
the  several  coal  fields  that  are  interspersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  formed  by  vegetation  growing  on  the  surface,  and  accumulated 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  the  respective  coal  beds ;  and  that  when 
the  vegetable  growth  for  the  first  or  inferior  coal  seam  had  accumula- 
ted the  quantity  sufficient  for  its  formation,  that  the  ground  on  which 
this  accumulation  grew  then  smik  down  far  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean  or  fresh- water  ^ea,  and  there  remained  for  a  sufficiently  lengthy 
period  of  time  to  receive,  through  the  action  of  the  incumbent  waters, 
matter  sufficient  for  the  stratified  foimations  that  are  superimposed 
upon  and  intermediate  of  these  first-formed  vegetable  beds  and  those 
next  succeeding  or  superior  in  place.  And  when  these  accumulations 
of  intermediate  matter  had  taken  place,  that  by  some  upheaving  pro- 
cess the  whole  coal  field  was  again  elevated  above  the  ocean-level,  and 
there  made  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  receive  another  growth  of 
vegetation  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  the  next  succeeding  coal  bed, 
when  down  the  whole  went  again  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
as  before,  so  as  to  receive  matter  for  another  series  of  supervenmg 
rocks,  after  which  to  be  again  upheaved  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
receive  another  vegetable  accumulation,  and  again  to  subside  for  its 
supply  of  superimposed  rock ;  and  so  on  alternately,  every  coal  field 
bemg  thus  elevated  and  depressed  during  periods  sufficient  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation  required  for  the  formation 
of  their  several  seams  of  coal,  and  for  the  marine  or  fresh-water  de- 
posits which  made  up  the  intervening  strata,  and  this  process  con- 
tinued and  repeated  for  each  coal  bed  there  is  m  each  coal  field, 
whether  there  be  one  or  sixty -one  in  a  series,  or  whether  these  c(xd 
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beds  be  of  the  thickness  of  one  inch,  or  thirty  feet,  which  some  of 
the  coal  beds  are  found  to  be ;  and  that  for  each  respective  coal 
field  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  were  separate  and  special  orden 
of  the  upheaving  and  down-settling  process  applied.  Now  what  is 
to  be  said  for  all  this?  Such  a  9cheiae  for  the  acquisit  on  of  coal 
fields  is  cej  tainly  not  only  too  much  for  credulity,  but  even  for  patience 
itself.  Having  to  discuss  the  contemplation  of  any  thing  so  prepos- 
terous h4.'ems  as  if  it  were  a  waste  of  time,  it  being  so  evidently  of 
that  character  which  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  nature,  for  she  can 
never  be  reduced  to  such  monstrous  or  miraculous  expedients  in  the 
promotion  of  her  purposes.  Were  we  not  well  aware  that  such  views 
are  entertiiined  by  geological  thinkers  and  teachers,  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  credit  them,  or  treat  them  respectfully,  and  we  would  spare 
the  questioning  with  respect  to  these  upheaving  forces,  or  what  ruled 
their  conduct  in  these  revolutionary  paroxysms,  producing  Uie  effect 
by  which  these  extensive  areas  of  our  eai  th  were  elevated  and  let 
down  to  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  such  series  of  success- 
ive alternations  as  these  coal  fields  would  signify,  by  the  quantity  of 
many  of  their  co^il  seams.  Neither  would  we  have  to  inquire  by 
what  possibility  such  masses  of  vegetation  could  have  grown  or  accu- 
mulated u[)on  any  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  climatial  conditions  or  other  conducive  circumst^mces  as 
some  of  the  coal  beds  would  have  required,  to  constitute  their  vast 
thickness. 

However  much  every  circumsUmce  might  favor  the  growth  of  veg- 
etation, still  but  a  comparatively  limited  quantity  could  have  occupied 
the  surface  at  a  time,  room  being  required  even  in  its  most  prolific 
production  ;  and  at  the  siinie  time,  had  the  whole  space  from  the 
ground  as  high  as  the  top  of  our  present  forests  been  occupied  with 
a  solid  miiss  of  vegetable  matter,  it  would  not  have  furnished  suffi- 
cient carbonaceous  matter  to  have  constituted  many  of  the  coiil  beds 
that  are  found  in  the  earth.  If  this  vegetable  matter  in  its  growing 
condition  could  not  have  furnished  the  quantity  for  any  of  the  beds, 
neitl}cr  could  it  have  been  accumulated  in  that  which  had  fallen  ;  for 
the  circumstances  that  could  have  been  conducive  to  its  prolific  growth 
would  have  been  equally  favorable  for  its  decay,  so  that  it  could  not 
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have  been  prcserved^  and  accumulated  in  such  quantity  on  the  ground 
as  to  have  contributed  the  material  for  many  of  these  massive  coal 
beds. 

Now  there  are  certainly  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
earth  having  acquired  her  coal  measures  after  this  fashion,  and  what- 
ever the  advocates  of  such  a  hypothesis  may  do  to  soften  them  down, 
they  will  continue  as  insuperable  obstacles  still.  Thus  we  dispose  of 
one  of  the  only  two  ways  by  which  theoretical  geologists  have  under- 
taken to  account  for  the  earth's  acquisition  of  her  rocks  as  they  are 
DOW  found  accumulated  in  her  co^l  measures. 

The  other  hypothetical  system  by  which  some  geologists  seek  to 
account  for  the  accumulation  of  such  quantities  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter as  now  make  up  the  coal  bids,  assumes  extensive  countries  situa- 
ted somewhere,  and  covered  by  a  dense  and  luxurious  vegetation,  from 
which  extensive  rivers  flowed  into  the  ocean,  or  into  lakesj  gulfs,  or 
hays  of  the  seas  to  which  they  transported,  at  certain  times,  quanti- 
ties of  drift  wood  and  other  vegetable  proaucts,  which  they  deposited 
in  these  bays  and  estuaries  ;  and  that  this  transportation  and  deposit 
of  vegetable  matter,  after  having  continued  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
have  deposited  that  which  was  required  for  a  coal  bed,  was  succeeded 
by  the  transportation  and  accumulation  of  sand,  mud,  and  other  mat- 
ter which  form  the  rocks  that  are  intermediate  of  these  coal  beds. 
This  alternate  transportation  and  deposition  of  vegetable  products. 
and  of  the  detrital  matter  of  the  ground  on  which  they  grew,  is  what 
is  assumed  to  have  furnished  matter  for  the  associate  beds  in  the  sev- 
eral coal  fields ;  rivers  being  thus  instrumental  m  furnishing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  material  of  which  they  are  composed.     This  method 
of  attempting  to  accoilnt  for  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures  is  at 
times  qualified  by  the  consideration  that  extensive  rafts  of  drift  wood 
mod  other  fragmentary  products  of  these  primeval  forests,  in  being 
lx>me  along  by  the  rivers,  may  have  accumulated  in  large  quantities 
at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  which  occasionally  settled  down  on  the 
bottom  to  form  these  coal  beds.     And  as  an  illustration  of  this  idea, 
the  rafts  which  have  been  found  formed  on  some  of  the  tributaries 
and  at  the  outlets  of  large  rivers,  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  for  in- 
stance, have  been  cited  as  examples. 
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"Sow  between  these  two  system  fbere  eatamJj  u  ooi 
choose.  The  one  calls  for  the  carboiuioeoiisaiid 
of  coalfi  Ids  bvthe  uphearab  and  down-settliDgs  of  the  vhole  foah^ 
tioo-:irea  of  each  cool  measure^  and  the  inienrentioii  of  required  pciioditf 
snfficient  lengtli,  invoh-ing  the  neoessaij  drenmstaiieea  for  the  pfote* 
tion  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  depoat  contained  in  these  eoal  hmk 

The  other  requires,  not  these  conmbrre  foroea  of  upheaTaLbiikte 
rirers  most  have  been  instnunental  in  *MJLM>±i«g  bcm,  aaaa  qiHlK 
and  accamolating  Tast  quantities  of  TegetaUe  remainB  in  eertaialoai- 
ities,  and  of  depositing  them  in  lakes  or  deep  aeaa  in  sofiicieDt  qoB- 
tities  for  the  several  coal  beds ;  and  that  when  this  was  done,  tkf 
ceased  their  traDsportaUon  of  vegetable  matter  and  empkjed  thca- 
selves  in  procuring  and  transporting  the  sand,  mod,  and  other  iMto-' 
rials  with  which  to  cover  the  carbonaceous  (xr  coal-forming  matterifk 
and  when  thus  prepared  for  another  bed  of  TegetaUe  prodnets  to  b 
again  superimposed,  from  which  to  form  another  coal  aeam,  these  m- 
aginary  and  convenient  rivers  alternated  their  effectiTe  conduct  iaeol* 
lecting  and  transporting  the  several  kinds  of  material,  untfl  the  lesperfr 
ive  coal  fields  were  formed.  But  what  then  became  of  these  riici% 
or  the  countries  from  which  they  procured  their  anppliea  of  v^netiUi 
and  other  matter  for  such  an  operation  as  this,  the  advocates  of  tUi 
transporting  system  do  not  seem  to  say ;  but  they  must  have  be« 
very  eflective  while  they  did  exist,  judging  from  the  many  and  ex- 
tensive coal  fields  there  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  then 
extending  in  almost  unbroken  continuation  for  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
No  inconsiderable,  or  even  inconsiderate,  rivers  these  must  have  been, 
thus  to  collect  and  spread  out  so  uniformly  over  many  thousand  squars 
miles  vegetable  matter  for  the  formation  of  coal  beds  so  extensive 
When  wo  contemplate  an  estuary  extending  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  miles  in  length,  with  its  corresponding  breadth,  into  which 
a  river  emptied  and  at  certain  periods  overspread  its  bottom  with 
v^etable  product  many  feet  thick,  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a 
river,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  could  have  procured  all  this 
supply  ?  To  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  certwnly  no  such  river  or 
country  now-a-days ;  and  whether  there  ever  could  have  been,  we 
have  these  extensive  coal  beds  notwithstanding. 
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We  have  thus  noticed  these  theoretical  schemes  entertained  by 
geologists  for  the  origin  of  coal  fields,  but  would  conceive  it  worse 
tban  a  waste  of  time  to  introduce  argument  in  refutation  of  what  is 
10  evidently  self-convicted  of  absurdity  ;  for  the  condition  precedent 
of  such  processes  of  production,  if  even  conceivable  at  all,  are  such  as 
nature  never  could  have  instituted  and  be  that  same  nature  we  are  now 
cODtcmplating ;  her  rules  of  conduct  comprehend  no  such  conditions 
or  casualties  as  those  which  theoretical  geologists  contemplate  as  be- 
ing productive  of  coal  beds,  and  other  rocks  therewith  interstratified. 

The  process  which  was  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  pnnciples 
and  products  must  have  been  the  only  one  which  nature  could  have 
pursued  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  rocks,  together  with  that 
of  every  other,  for  she  as  unity  could  have  had  no  two  ways  in  evol- 
ving her  phenomena ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  elements  that  were  suffi- 
dent  for  the  production  of  one  class  must  have  been  equally  efficient 
in  the  evolution  of  every  other,  this  order  of  carbonaceous  rocks 
included. 

In  following  this  efficient  order  of  nature's  formative  development 
we  have  found  a  vastly  extended  era  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
primitive  oceans  were  accumulating  in  formative  quantity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vast  and  continued  accessions  of  aqueous  matter  made 
to  our  earth  since  it  first  began  to  form  and  fall  upon  her  surface,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  extensive  accumulations  of  stratified  matter  received 
at  the  same  time,  and  which  could  only  have  constituted  the  most 
energetic  or  comparatively  small  nucleus  matter  of  these  coalescing 
and  contributing  bodies,  the  aggregate  of  all  constituting  the  strata 
inferior  to  the  coal  measures,  and  their  vast  comparative  envelopes  of 
less  energetic  matter  contributing  to  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  earth's  enveloping  quantity,  which  her  superior  pressure  could  not 
reduce  to  solidity. 

At  the  termination  of  this  time,  and  the  deposits  inferior  to  the 
coal  fields  proper,  we  may  assume  that  the  waters  had  accumulated 
their  maximum  quantity  and  the  ocean  its  utmost  extent  of  elevation, 
in  consequence  of  the  aqueous  contributions  to  our  earth  exceeding 
the  appropriations  to  her  internal  processes ;  but  now  the  period  had 
arrived  when  a  reversed  order  of  things  must  have  intervened  ;  for,  as 
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nature  tells  the  tale,  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  appropriations  to 
internal  processes  by  affiniiivc  assimilations  and  associations  must  have 
caused  such  exhaustion  of  the  aqueous  matter  of  the  ocean  as  brought 
about  a  gem^ral  and  progressive  subsidence  of  its  surface  level,  which 
was  prolong'  d  tli rough  an  immeasurable  extent  of  time,  before  aque- 
ous contributions  became  again  in  excess,  or  greater  than  the  quanti- 
ty assimilativfly  appropriated  in  the  consolidating  rocks. 

This  general  and  progressive  subsidence  of  the  ocean  would  neces- 
sarily begin  to  expose  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  earth's  un- 
equal suiface  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  as  dry  lands,  and  now  thai 
atmosphere  being  formatively  conditioned  for  the  sustenance  of  vege- 
table life,  there  would  follow  the  first  forms  of  that  terrestrial  flora 
which  has  subsequently  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  these 
formative  islands,  or  first  emersions  of  solid  matter  from  underneath 
the  ocean,  the  waters  would  continue  to  recede,  thus  exposing  the  more 
prominent  portions  of  this  unequal  surface  of  sea  bottom,  until  there 
appeared  tlie  first  plains  or  basin-shaped  depressions  suitably  con- 
ditioned as  a  foundation  for  the  first-formed  coal  seams. 

Vegetation  having  long  flourished  in  occupancy  of  the  heights  and 
declivities  surrounding  these  plains,  would  follow  the  receding  waters 
and  overspread  these  exposed  bottom  lands,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition 
to  oiiginate  the  first  or  most  inferior  coal  seam. 

This  reiession of  tlie waters  from  the  lands,  as  a  general  rule,  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  many  partial  intermissions  ;  for  while  the  earUi 
was  }et  receiving  her  accessions  of  solid  and  other  matter,  this  gen- 
eral rewssion  of  the  waters  could  not  be  uninterruptedly  progressive, 
because  of  the  occasional  coalescence  of  bodies  with  her  ocean  and 
atmosphere,  and  the  solid  and  other  matter  theivby  contributed. 
These  accessions,  during  the  period  of  this  general  recession  of  tlie 
ocean,  is  proved  by  the  very  deposits  now  found  in  these  coal  fields, 
intermediate  of  the  coal  beds,  for  here  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  alternate  emersion  and  immersion  of  these  vegetable-bearing 
plains  or  bjisin-shapcd  depressions,  now  the  recognized  coal  fields  of 
geologists. 

Thus  1:1  pkcc  of  the  uplieavings  and  down-sinkings  of  these  exten- 
sive areas  of  our  earth,  or  the  extensive  rivers  and  their  periodical 
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transportations  of  vegetable  matter  from  some  extensive  countries  of 
vhich  these  seem  to  be  the  only  vestiges  that  remain,  we  have  the 
alternate  swelling  and  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  the  formative  supply,  as  received  from  contribu- 
ting substances,  and  its  exhaustion  by  the  formative  substances  fabri- 
cating themselves  into  rocks,  and  all  this  during  a  vastly  prolonged 
period  of  general  subsidence,  when  the  new -forming  earth  may  be 
expected  to  have  affinitively  appropriated  no  small  quantity  of  the 
constituents  of  this  substance.  This  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
waters,  from  which  we  deduce  the  origin  of  the  coal  measures,  is  to 
be  classed  as  no  speculative  theory,  for  here  we  have  all  the  relative  facts 
ruled  into  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  each  other ;  no  overstrained 
inferences  in  thus  deducing  these  phenomenal  facts  in  all  their  rela- 
tions. They  become  self-established  truths  that  are  unsubvertible, 
as  in  conflict  with  nature  they  can  not  be.  The  only  consideration  to 
which  thpy  are  opposed  is  man's  erroneous  conception  of  the  intransmu- 
tability  of  water ;  but  this  can  not  be  of  mudi  consideration,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  often  in  error.  While  mankind  are  aware  that  there  is  a  vast 
ocean  of  water  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  are  altogether  unaware 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  originated,  or  at  what  epoch  of  our  earth's 
formative  p)*ocess  it  was  introduced,  and  not  fully  informed  as  to  what 
purposes  rt  is  applicable.  There  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  they  mny 
he  mistaken  with  respect  to  its  convertibility,  and  that  they  are  mis- 
taken there  are  proofs  transpiring  before  our  faces  every  day,  which 
it  is  now  needless  to  name. 

After  these  conl-bearing  plains  or  depressions  had,  for  certain  con- 
tinuous periods  of  time,  been  left  by  the  ocean,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  becoming  thereby  productive  of  vegetation 
during  these  long  intervals  of  repose  intermediate  of  meteoric  acces- 
«k)n  or  general  elevation  of  the  waters,  they  would,  on  ihe  further  acqtu- 
sition  of  such  bodies  (particularly  in  their  proximity),  be  overwhelmed 
with  their  matter  most  subject  to  solidity,  mixed,  as  it  wouM  be,  with 
that  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  high  lands  and  sloping  hill 
sides  by  the  quantities  of  water  that  would  «'it  the  same  time  form  and 
faU,  consequent  from  the  aqucously  disposed  matter  contributed  by 
the  same  coalescing  substances.     These  accessions  of  solid  matter  be- 
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2Bg  but  compintiTely  ondl  in  proportioii  to  the 

nuUter  contributed  by  tbe  anme  meteorie 

caose  a  partial  or  genenl  elevalioo  of  the  waten»  to  that 

table-growing  plains  or  depreanons  woaM  be  snbmeiged  m  mm  Ui- 

ing  the  most  of  the  solid  and  newly  aequred  matter  ra 

becaose  of  its  yet  impalpable  oondition%  and  the  veiy 

the  waters  consequent  from  the  eoakscence  of  soch 

As  tranquillity  ensued,  this  suspended  matter  would  subideletti 
bottom  of  these  seas  in  what  we  may  call  meteorie  mod,  whoM  fta* 
tic  character  would  be  well  ccmditioDed  in  many  eases  to  infohe  v^ 
table  forms  without  much  injury  to  their  delicate  stnEwtmii  mi  m 
transmit  to  all  after  ages  a  truthful  reoord  of  such  forms  as  fluniiWi 
in  the  floral  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  thoae  primitive  times. 

These  meteoric  accessions  may  be  considered  as  baring  bem  107 
%*iiriable,  and  affecting  certiun  portions  of  the  earth  more  than  oikn; 
but  when  they  were  considerable  or  general,  the  f<Hination  rf  ^^^ 
woulii  follow  in  abundance,  and  fall  in  such  floods  as  would  iMthi 
waters  in  the  regions  where  these  coaleseing  bodies  feD.    The  mv* 
formed  water  flowing  off  in  equalisation  would  to 
ext4'nt  wash  down  the  matter  of  fcnrmer  deposit  from 
ationa.  nnd  spread  it  and  the  vegetation  to  which  it  had  gifen  UrA>^ 
tntT  (ho  lower  plains,  and  over  this  last  meteoric  mud  or  nidpMa^ 
oiwil  *i«»rtm.     This  vogetable-involring  mud  which  first  fell  is  by  ae^ 
menns  to  W  n^gnrded  as  the  whole  of  the  solid  precipitate  reco^td 
fn»iM  the  iM^ilt^soing  substances  at  the  time,  for  only  the  first  recrired 
rouKi  liMvo  prostTvod  this  character,  because  the  new-formed  wst««, 
in  (hoir  fall  and  flowing  off,  would  disturb  deposits  in  more  exposed 
|HVMtions  und  mix  them  up  with  these  new  accessiotts,  and  so  meta- 
nu^rplu^o  (hoir  character  that  they  would  become  more  and  more  un- 
like (hat  which  first  fell. 

Now  thom^  deposits,  mixi^i  up  with  the  matter  of  the  mountam 
mIoih^h  (and  |H'rhaps  their  broken-down  vegetation),  and  spread  over 
these  forming  a>al  fields,  would  make  up  the  intermediate  rocks  now 
found  betwtvn  the  coal  beds. 

On  A  farther  rtvos$ion  of  the  waters  from  the  most  superior  of  these 
deposits,  they  would  again  become  overspread  with  ano*her  eoal-origi- 
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nating  crop  of  vegetation,  to  undergo  a  like  process  of  submersion  bj 
mud  and  marine  or  terrestrial  deposits  as  before  ;  and  how  many  times 
this  process  was  repeated  would  depend  on  the  elevation  of  tbe  fields 
and  the  several  accessions  of  matter  to  each  while  the  sea  was  oscil- 
lating in  the  parallel  of  their  respective  plains  on  its  general  recession 
from  its  maximum  height  to  its  lowest  level.  Thus  we  perceive  the 
most  inferior  member  of  the  most  elevated  coal  field  would  become 
the  first-formed  coal  strata  in  the  earth  whose  floor  or  ceiling  could 
possibly  contain  a  vestige  of  vegetable  production.  The  repeated 
formations  and  fall  of  vast  bodies  of  water,  causing  an  oscillating  ac- 
tion of  the  primary  waters  during  the  period  of  subsidence,  together 
with  the  operative  effect  of  the  ocean  waves,  particularly  during  such 
commotions,  would  necessarily  have  a  tendency  to  wash  down  the  de- 
posit of  this  period  to  the  lower  levels,  now  characterized  as  coal 
measures,  and  thus  account  for  the  poi^ition  and  character  of  this  par- 
ticular order  of  rocks. 

We  do  know  that  the  general  depression  of  the  primary  waters 
must  have  been  from  the  greatest  stratified  elevation  now  found,  for 
these  bi-ar  eyidence  of  its  presence  in  their  formation,  by  the  marine 
relics  they  contain. 

We  likewise  do  know  they  must  have  receded  below  the  level  they 
maintain  at  this  day  ;  for  we  have  coal  strata  accompanied  with  the 
impress  of  terrestrial  vegetation  that  are  yet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  ocean. 

By  this  we  see  the  coal  strata  could  not  have  been  originated  by 
vegetation  of  equal  antiquity ;  and  the  most  elevated  coal  fields  must 
have  been  the  first  formed,  though  this  does  not  follow  as  a  positive 
rule  ;  for  the  most  elevated  may  have  been  of  the  most  recent  origin. 
And  even  as  individual  members  of  one  and  the  same  conl  field,  the 
lowest  seam  of  the  series  may  have  been  of  the  most  ancient  origin  of 
all  coal  beds,  while  the  highest  members  in  the  same  series  may  have 
been  the  most  recent. 

This  possibility  would  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  inceptions  of  the 
coal  beds  were  usually  caused  by  the  submersion  of  the  vegetation 
occupying  the  plfdns,  consequent  from  the  oscillatory  movement  of 
the  ocean  while  the  primary  waters  were  receding,  and  thereby  alter- 
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nating  themselves  with  dry  land  till  they  gained  their  lowest  level,  to 
rise  again  during  subsequent  accessions  of  more  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  and  as  these  coal  measures  were  formed  during  its  general  sub- 
sidence, many  of  them  would  receive  additions  at  future  epochs,  when 
they  were  again  immersed  beneath  the  pri*gressively  accumulaUng  and 
swelling  ocean. 

These  oscillations  of  the  ocean-level  may  at  first  sight  seem  hut 
another  speculative  notion  got  up  to  explain  circumstances  for  which 
other  systems  fail  to  account,  particularly  when  there  is  so  little  evi- 
dence of  such  subsidence  of  the  ocean  at  the  present  time  ;  but  if  we 
reflect,  that  in  early  times,  when  the  earth  was  receiving  Iut  stratified 
accessions,  we  will  perceive  that  they  CDuld  not  have  been  conditioned 
as  matter  now  is ;  it  could  not  then  have  been  characterized  by  crys- 
tals, coals,  sands,  or  conglomerates,  for  they  are  such  characteristics 
of  matter  as  must  have  been  acquired  since  these  accessions  were 
made  to  our  earth. 

If  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  water  in  the  process  of  solidi- 
fication were  wanting,  take  the  hardest  known  substance,  viz.,  tlie 
diamond,  and  withdraw  from  it  the  constituents  of  water,  and  at  once 
it  falls  into  dust.  Do  the  s«ime  by  solid  rocks  of  any  sort,  and  they 
would  be  solid  rocks  no  more.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
artificial  analysis  can  recompose  again  into  water  all  of  its  constituents 
which  have  been  transmuted  in  character  and  transformed  into  solidity 
by  the  affinitive  forces  of  formation.  We  have  already  considered  the 
convertibility  of  water  into  lime,  and  if  such  is  possible  in  this  in- 
stance, it  may  be  admitted  in  ever}'  other. 

Now,  as  these  facts  remain  no  less  the  truths  of  nature,  although 
not  admitted  to  the  extent  we  contemplate,  their  reception  is  altogether 
essential  in  solving  these  and  many  other  important  geological  prob- 
lems, which  are  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  other  principles. 

We  have  the  most  undoubted  testimony  that  the  most  elevated  lands 
were  at  one  period  beneath  the  ocean  ;  and  we  have  the  same  umnisr 
takable  evidence  of  the  production  of  terrestrial  vegetation  on  lands 
now  below  the  sea-level ;  and  only  by  following  with  precision  the 
finger-posts  of  nature  can  we  arrive  at  the  right  cause  in  either 
case. 
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Although  geologists  in  general  adhere  to  the  heaving-up  and  Unk- 
ing-down system  of  the  lands  themselves,  agamst  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  strongest  power  in  nature  (the  immutable  principle  of 
their  own  gravitating  force,  which  we  find  to  be  the  originator  of 
all  power),  we  will  not  despair  of  getting  assent  by  sensible  minds 
to  a  system  having  such  a  root  as  is  opposed  to  no  power  or  principle 
in  nature,  but  is  in  reality  the  expounder  as  well  as  the  originator  of 
all  power,  and  is' in  every  particular  parallel  with  its  product  in  the 
phenomenal  expression  which  it  gives  to  nature,  and  from  which  has 
followed  both  the  formation  of  waters  of  the  ocean  and  their  transfor- 
mation into  the  rocks  of  the  earth. 

Let  this  proposition  be  admitted,  and  many  of  the  impenetrable  ob- 
scurities now  involving  the  paths  of  the  physicist  will  pass  away.  It 
will  no  longer  be  a  mystery  tliat  the  ocean  is  now  so  far  below  the 
monuments  it  erected  in  former  days  as  a  memorial  of  its  presence, 
and  the  alternations  of  fresh  water  with  marine  deposits  will  no  lon- 
ger be  an  unexplained  problem;  nor  will  the  geologist  any  longer 
feel  surprised  that  the  lands,  after  having  been  left  to  vegetation, 
should  have  been  again  ingulfed  in  the  deep  seas  ;  or  that  tlie  ocean 
may  even  now  cover  lands  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  prolific  in  vegetation  in  bygone  ages ;  or  that  mounUiins  and 
chains  of  mountains  of  rocks  may  be  built  up  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
by  insect  artificers,  who  get  tlieir  materials  on  the  spot,  and  by  no  other 
evident  means  than  their  own  power  of  metamorphic  production. 

Tills  proposition  of  the  convertibility  of  water  not  only  explains  all 
these  problems,  but  likewise  the  cohesibility  of  matter  in  rocks ;  for 
DO  conceivable  mechanical  pressure  could  by  any  possibility  have  con- 
verted their  own  impalpable  matter  into  such  solidity.  While  the  earth 
was  accumulating  her  stratified  portion,  water  must  have  been  present, 
as  we  find  unmistakable  evidences ;  but  in  the  more  primary  rocks 
on  which  they  rest,  the  evidences  are  wanting  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
crystalline  substances.  But  this  characteristic  might  have  been  ac- 
qmred  at  any  period  subsequent  to  their  deposit,  that  being  a  consid- 
eration of  time  and  circumstances,  and  only  took  place  after  their 
constituent  matter  became  well  saturated  with  the  aqueous  substance. 
In  consequence  of  the  all-pervasive  qualities  of  water,  it  must  have 
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saturated  all  substances  previously  deposited ;  and  this  alone  would 
employ  vast  quantities,  and  would  thus  a£ford  to  molecular  afiinities 
the  opportunity  of  associating  it  in  solidity.  The  strata  of  the  earth 
not  only  indicate  the  presence  of  an  ocean  while  they  were  being  de- 
posited, but  they  contain  the  chroniclings  of  the  conduct  of  that 
ocean  while  they  were  in  incipient  foimation.  We  find  in  the  strati- 
fied rocks  records  of  long  periods  of  profound  tranquillity,  when  or- 
ganic life  in  the  form  of  plants  and  animals  luxuriated  in  their  gener- 
ations in  nil  the  pride  of  prohfic  existence.  But  we  likewise  find  a  ivcord 
of  sudden  periods  lo  these  conditions,  and  find  the  crawling  creatures 
and  living  plants  often  locked  up  as  monumental  mummies  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  s;id  catastrophe  that  befell  them  to  intelligences  then  io 
the  womb  of  the  prospective. 

Wc  often  find  that  these  creatures,  in  their  last  life-struggles  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  entangling  sediment  fast  settling  down  on 
them,  have  forced  their  way  well  up  into  the  strata  by  whose  rapid 
deposit  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed.  The  deposits  falling  layer 
upon  layer  would  soon  be  heaped  high  above  them,  and  leuve  lai^ 
spaces  where  there  is  no  vestige  to  teU  that  life  had  been. 


chapter  J'ourttin. 


Meleorio  AoeeHiona— Stratifled  Deposits— Oceanic  Carrcnto— Arrangement  of  Btratft— Shalei— 

CoAls-Dlkes. 

When  great  geological  groups  are  historically  studied  for  their  chro- 
nological records,  their  lithological  monuments  must  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  for  every  stratified  bed  there  must  have  been  a  special 
meteoric  accession  and  deposit  of  that  particular  kind  of  matter  which 
now  characterizes  the  respective  strata ;  the  affinities  of  matter  in  sub- 
sequent time  would  be  found  all-sufficient  for  that.  But  from  fossil- 
bearing  beds  to  fossil-bearing  beds  the  intermediate  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  accessions  made  by  meteoric  bodies  in  solid  contribution 
to  the  groups  under  contemplation,  between  such  times  of  repose  as 
would  have  admitted  marine  creatures  or  terrestrial  organisms  to  havo 
occupied  the  situation  of  land  or  sea  where  their  remains  are  now 
found.  This  intermediate  matter  may  have  been  contributed  by  the 
coalescence  of  one  or  more  meteoric  bodies  with  our  earth,  so  that  the 
time  between  them  did  not  admit  of  a  recolonization  of  the  region 
with  organic  forms  of  either  sort. 

These  intermediate  beds  may  at  times  contain  organic  remains  of 
former  times  and  remote  regions,  whicli  have  been  torn  up  and  trans- 
ported (by  the  deluge  of  water  formed  from  the  meteoric  matter  con- 
tributed as  a  fluid  accompaniment)  to  these  newly  received  masses 
of  matter.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  vegetable  forms  in 
the  intermediate  strata  of  the  coal  measures,  by  having  been  brought 
down  with  the  detrital  matter  of  the  mountain  slopes,  and  altogether 
mixed  up  with  newly  received  matter  in  heterogeneous  ma^s,  whose 
scparaiions  and  assimilations  into  distinctly  stratified  beds  time  and  its 
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own  constituent  nffinitics  would  ultimately  determine.  The  matter 
of  these  coal  fields,  not  having  been  carried  over  slopes  and  declivities  so 
much  as  most  other  deposits,  may  be  more  i-cadily  studied  (as  examples 
of  the  general  system  of  the  reception  of  matter  and  its  subsequent 
disposition)  than  those  portions  can  be  whicli  have  been  torn  up  from 
eltvated  regions  and  tossed  over  acclivities  by  torrents  and  deluges, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  more  recently  received  matter. 

The  coal  measures  mny,  as  a  general  rule,  be  regarded  as  depoats 
wholly  limited  to  what  are,  or  have  been,  basin-shaped  depressions  of 
land  or  sea-bottom,  altogether,  or  in  gi-eat  part,  inclosed  by  deposits 
of  a  greater  elevation  and  extent  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  consequence  of  this  form  would  make  them  retentive  receptacles 
of  all  such  descending  meteoric  matter  as  should  fall  within  their  mar- 
gins,  as  well  as  that  which  was  brought  down  from  their  own  acclivi- 
ties. Hence,  as  will  be  evident,  there  must  have  Ix-en  very  considen^ 
ble  commotion  caused  in  these  basins  during  such  accessions,  judging 
from  the  solid  deposits  elevating  their  bottoms,  and  from  the  excessive 
formations  of  water  accompanying  them.  The  necessary  effect  of 
this  disturbance  would  be  the  washing  down,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
matter  from  these  marginal  elevations  and  mixing  it  with  the  newly 
acquired  quantity,  forming  lime;  sand,  clay,  and  conglomerate  beds, 
interstmtified  with  coal,  and  at  times  inclosing  considerabK*  fragment- 
ary parts  of  vegetable  forms  which  grew  on  the  hill-side.  But  though 
such  positional  conditions  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
favorable  for  coal  formations  in  general,  it  does  not  follow  that  other 
dissimilar  localities  could  not  produce  coal  beds. 

Although  not  an  indispensable  prerequisite,  there  are  reasons  why 
the  depressive  form  of  coal  fields  should  be  conducive  to  the  greatest 
number  of  seams  in  a  series,  if  not  of  a  greater  quantity  of  coal. 
And  although  coal  beds  may  have  usually  been  original ed  by  a 
stratum  of  vegetation  on  the  ground  where  it  grew,  or  by  its  presence 
through  some  transferring  process,  we  shall  find  that  the  presence  of 
solid  carbonaceous  matter  in  any  considerable  quantities  was  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  origin  of  coiil  beds.  Whatever  may  now  be  their 
extent  and  thickness  depends  on  succeeding  circumstances,  which  we 
will  now  consider.     The  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  such  basins 
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will  best  account  for  the  general  subsidence  of  the  ocean  to  its  lowest 
level  during  the  epoch  of  their  formation ;  for  when  wu  consider  the 
amount  of  previously  deposited  matter  that  must  have  been  mixed  up 
with  these  new  quantities,  the  acces.sions  must  have  been  compara- 
tively small  dunng  this  long  epoch,  which  accounts  for  the  limited  ac- 
quisition of  water  and  the  general  subsidence  of  the  sea. 

Although  the  coal  measures,  when  considered  in  the  aggregate,  are 
in  themselves  extensive,  yet  they  are  but  little  when  compared  with 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  their  depth,  when  we  have  de- 
ducted the  previously  deposited  matter,  is  small,  compared  with  the 
accessions  of  stratified  matter  made  before  and  after  their  reception. 
Therefore  the  requisition  of  water  at  this  time  would  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded its  acquisition  as  to  reduce  the  ocean-level  (by  oscillatory 
movements  of  change)  from  the  most  elevated  to  its  most  depressed 
position. 

The  proofs  of  this  very  recession  of  the  waters,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  spasmodic  upheavals  (to  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  subject),  will  be  abundantly  established  by  the  natural  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  coal  measures  were  formed,  they  being 
but  the  simple  process  of  cosmical  progression.  They  are  found,  it 
is  true,  as  respects  the  difi*erent  parts  of  the  earth,  in  situations 
vnriously  elevated,  but  still  below  where  the  ocean  has  been ;  and 
even  in  the  same  country  they  may  not  be  found  on  the  same  relative 
level,  and  notwithstanding  the  ocean  has  been  above  them  all,  they, 
with  little  exception,  contain  traces  of  terrestrial  vegetation.  There 
must  have  been,  therefore,  at  the  epochs  of  their  respective  origins 
portions  of  land  above  the  then  existing  ocean-level,  and  somewhere 
in  their  close  vicinity ;  for  the  texture  of  these  plants  is  oflen  found 
in  such  preservation  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
transported  far. 

All  the  stratified  deposits  of  the  earth  (not  even  excepting  the 
eoal  measures)  must  have  taken  place  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  other- 
wise they  would  not  so  invariably  have  those  characteristics  so  readily 
attributable  to  water. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  incomprehensible  that  terrestrial  plants 
(that  could  not  bear  transportation)  should  be  found  in  such  abund- 
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ance  imbedded  in  aqueous  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
Thid  can  be  explained  by  the  ocean  having  subsided  below  the  lowest 
depression  of  the  coal  regions,  marginal  inclosure  of  elevated  land. 
These  waters,  thus  lefl  in  isolated  depressions,  would  more  and  more 
recede  below  the  summit  of  the  hills  surrounding  them,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  would  dry  up,  followed  in  their  descent  by  a 
growth  of  vegetation  whose  prototypes  had  long  previously  flour- 
ished on  the  summits  and  acclivities  of  the  more  elevated  lands* 
There  may  have  been  several  such  depressions  and  coal-field  for- 
mations in  any  widely -extended  region  of  country,  such  as  the  odkd 
basins  of  England  for  instance.  The  consequence  would  have  been 
that  these  basins  must  have  become  the  receptacles  of  such  mete- 
oric accessions  as  were  made  to  that  part  of  the  earth  subsequent 
to  the  time  the  ocean  was  reduced  to  a  lower  level ;  for  the  floods 
of  new-formed  water  would  flow  down  the  declivities,  carrying  with 
them  the  fragments  of  forests  and  tom-up  vegetable  forms  that  are  so 
often  found  plentifully  interspersed  in  the  rocks  that  are  intermedi- 
ate of  coal  beds,  these  torrents  charged  with  this  solid  matter  in 
solution,  or  in  mechanical  mixture,  fiHing  up  the  depressions  of  the 
earth,  and  depositing  the  more  solid  portions  in  beds  on  the  bottom, 
where  the  plants  previously  flourished;  and  when  the  accessions  of 
water  and  sediment  were  more  than  these  basins  could  contain,  it 
would  flow  ofl*  (by  the  most  depressed  places  in  their  margins)  into 
the  common  ocean,  which  might  occasionally  become  so  elevated  by 
augmentation  as  even  again  to  invade  these  plains. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  nothing  more  would  have  been  required 
than  successive  repetitions  of  meteoric  showers  for  the  origin  of 
coal  beds  and  for  the  accumulation  of  matter  for  the  formation 
of  intermediate  rocks,  even  if  a  stratum  of  vegetation  had  been 
essential  for  the  origination  of  every  respective  coal  seam  in  each 
series. 

We  may  certainly  count  on  a  peculiar  condition  of  things  and 
circumstances,  during  the  immensity  of  time  required  for  the  ocean 
to  recede  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  level,  by  this  particular 
appropriation  of  so  much  of  its  matter  by  the  consolidating  rocks, 
the  most  peculiar  circumstance  and  cause  of  which  being  the  com- 
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parative  cessation  of  contributions  from  space  during  this  period 
when  contrasted  with  the  receptions  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
times.  The  cause  of  this  general  suspension  may  be  traced  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  aggregating  masses  in  space,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  absolving  themselves  from  the  ties  that  there  bound  them ; 
and  many  of  them  having  incomparably  greater  distances  to  travel 
than  others,  and  far  less  attractive  inducements  to  urge  them  on, 
they  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  follow  each  other  in  any 
thing  like  a  regular  periodical  succession;  and  many  of  them,  even 
at  this  day,  by  their  revolutionary  movements  in  space,  continue 
still  in  isolated  independence ;  and  the  less  dense  or  energetic  the 
constituent  matter  of  their  respective  masses  compared  with  their 
bulk,  the  longer  they  are  likely  to  escape  ultimate  absorption  by 
the  more  legitimate  members  of  our  solar  system. 

These  long  intervals  of  time,  when  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were 
appropriated  by  the  rocks  of  the  earth  without  such  compensating 
accumulations  from  space  as  were  equivalent,  would  cause  all  the 
deposits  of  this  period  to  assume  conditions  in  accordance  with  a 
receding  ocean  in  the  manner  just  contemplated  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures, which  were  the  recipients  and  perpetuators  of  the  recorded 
impressions  of  plants  which  must  have  been  produced  on  the  dry 
lands  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

If  it  should  be  questioned  why  these  contributions  received  at  this 
time  by  our  earth  could  not  as  well  have  been  made  to  lands  long 
and  high  above  the  ocean-level  as  that  they  should  have  been  received 
in  these  basins,  we  answer,  that  since  the  earth's  envelope  had  become 
sufficiently  compressive  to  condense  aqueous  constituents  into  water 
on  their  reception,  no  contribution  could  have  been  a  dry  one ;  and 
it  would  necessarily  follow  that  every  new  accession  would  flow  down 
from  the  high  lands  and  acclivities,  carrying  along  much  solid  matter 
and  passing  it  into  the  general  ocean  or  the  isolated  seas  they  en- 
circled, some  of  which  latter  being  thereby  transformed  into  coal 
fields  consequent  from  such  accumulations. 

These  deluges  would  not  only  take  along  the  solid  matter  thus 
contributed,  but  would  likewise  remove  much  that  had  been  aocumu- 
lated  before  they  rose    bove  the  ocean,  thus  reducing  these  promi- 
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nenoes  to  a  lower  level,  and  denuding  them  of  their  vegetation. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  all  matter  contributed  by  external  bodies  in 
coalescence  with  the  atmosphere  must  have  been  unable  to  repose 
upon  the  hill  tops  or  sides  while  there  was  such  a  rush  of  the  forming 
and  falling  water  down  to  the  sea-level. 

There  is  another  significant  and  very  important  fact  to  be 
inferred  from  these  coal  formations  as  well  as  from  preceding 
deposits,  viz. :  the  stratified  rocks  originating  in  these  deposits 
being  so  generally  in  planes  of  persistent  parallelism,  and  oomfurm- 
able  with  the  inclinations,  contortions,  and  curvatures  of  the  floors 
on  which  they  fell,  this  could  not  have  been  unless  matter  had 
existed  in  such  impalpable  powder  or  partial  solidity  as  to  be 
equally  disseminated  while  in  temporary  suspension  in  the  waters 
through  which  it  had  to  pass;  for  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  sands 
and  gravels,  or  any  such  coarse  ingredients  as  constitute  many  of  the 
rocks,  could  have  been  formed  before  they  fell;  or  that  they  could 
have  been  so  disseminated  in  the  sea  as  to  fall  in  beds  of  such  uni- 
form thickness  on  the  uneven  surface  over  which  they  were  spread. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  force  that  could  have  separated  and 
spread  out  the  alternating  kinds  in  such  thicknesses  as  accorded 
with  the  heterogenous  quantity  at  the  time  procurable,  or  that  could 
have  changed  or  substitutod  another  sort  in  progressive  passage  for 
the  completion  of  the  same  parallel  bed  or  plane  of  strata.  There 
certainly  is  no  conceivable  action  of  the  general  ocean  or  of  the 
isolated  sea  that  could  have  furnished  and  spread  out  the  matter 
thus  forming  the  alternating  strata,  or  that  could  have  eflTeot^d  their 
distribution  in  parallel  beds  with  their  frequent  insensible  passages 
from  one  condition  of  formative  structure  to  another. 

Much  is  said  by  theoretical  geologists  about  river  and  oceanic 
currents  having  procured  and  transported  to  its  present  place  thi^ 
and  that  kind  of  matter,  from  this  and  that  quarter,  with  all  the* 
complexity  of  alternating  action  indicated  in  the  origin,  transfer,  and 
deposit  of  all  the  kinds  and  quantities  composing  the  long  catalogue 
of  alternating  kinds  which  constitute  the  members  of  the  several 
geological  series  of  rocks. 

Now  we  should  suppose,  if  the  absurdity  of  their  system  was  not 
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Mlf-evident,  that  nothing  further  would  be  required  for  its  total 
refutation  than  the  very  impossibility  there  is  in  the  explanation  of 
tlus  law  of  currents;  for  had  it  been  possible  for  currents  and 
casualties  to  have  caused  these  conditions  and  relations,  there 
would  be  infinitely  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
such  currents  than  for  the  conditions  they  are  intended  to  explain. 

Between  the  process  of  inquiry  we  are  pursuing  and  that  which  calls 
for  such  currents  and  casualties,  there  is  this  difference  in  the  rocks  and 
their  relative  characteristics  and  associate  relations :  we  have  the  posi- 
tive expressions  of  nature's  own  acts  presented  as  truths  in  tangible 
form,  which  she  must  necessarily  have  produced  by  a  process ;  there- 
fore the  nature  of  this  process  is  a  problem  whose  elements  must 
have  been  equal  to  these  phenomenal  evolutions,  and  hence  sus- 
ceptible of  a  practical  solution.  But  the  currents  and  casualties  by 
which  theoretical  geology  undertakes  to  account  for  the  phenomenal 
expressions  of  nature  as  presented  in  the  rocks,  being  but  creatures 
of  imagination,  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  any  circumstances  sup- 
posed to  cause  these  hypothetical  currents  being  of  precisely  the 
same  character,  can  present  no  possible  problem  whatever  for  solu- 
tion, the  whole* being  a  misconception  of  the  &cts. 

Instead  of  such  contemplated  currents  and  eroding  forces  as 
would  have  ground  down  previously  existing  rocks  and  transported 
their  ruins  to  rebuild  other  stratified  systems,  these  primitive  oceans 
must  have  been  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  from  the  co- 
incidence of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  rotation  with  that  of  her  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun  not  yet  having  been  disturbed  to  such  extent  as 
would  in  any  great  degree  interfere  with  uniformity  of  temperature, 
together  with  the  little  exposed  lands  and  consequent  uniformity  of 
sea-surface. 

If  the  quiescence  of  the  primitive  waters  are  not  sufficiently 
inferable  from  these  conditions,  we  have  still  further  proof  of  it  in 
the  persistency  of  early  deposits.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
irregularity  of  the  sea  bottom  over  which  they  were  spread,  the 
stratified  beds  follow  in  remarkable  conformity  all  the  inclinations 
and  deflexions  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  were  outspread  ;  this 
could  not  have  been  had  there  been  any  such  currents,  although. 
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•8  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  reception  of  deposits  there  were 
large  accessions  of  aqueous  matter  at  the  same  time,  thus  causing 
commotion  and  local  elevations  of  the  ocean;  but  this  elevation 
would  equalize  itself  by  flowing  off  in  radiated  surface-currents  that 
would  not  much  affect  deep  seas,  though  they  might  be  a  little  felt 
in  shallow  waters. 

Having  thus  far  followed  the  effectivity  of  nature's  formative  pro- 
cesses, by  which  much  of  the  earth's  stratified  matter  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  having,  we  say,  followed  their  lithological  chronidings,  we 
find  recorded  the  geological  epoch  at  which  the  waters  of  the  earth 
must  have  attained  their  highest  summit-level,  and  that  level  we 
find  to  have  been  far  above  the  most  elevated  coal  fields.  We  have 
likewise  found  why  the  waters  receded  below  the  lowest  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  that  they  were  for  a  time  below  their  present  level. 
But  whether  these  coal  measures  be  high,  low,  or  intermediate,  as 
respects  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  they  contain  in  themselves  a 
perfect  record  of  their  own  originative  processes,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  important  cosmographical  acts  that  transpired  during  this 
general  recession  of  the  sea. 

The  reception  of  matter  for  the  coal  fields  and  other  systems 
of  rock,  is  a  different  consideration  from  the  structural  formation  of 
coal  measures  and  other  geological  systems  in  their  formative 
characteristics.  We  have  already  contemplated  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  accessions  were  received  and  deposited,  which 
constitute  the  coal  measures,  and  we  have  to  infer  that  the  periods 
occupied  in  their  precipitation  must  have  been  comparatively  short, 
depending  on  the  condensation  and  specific  gravity  of  the  matter 
received,  compared  with  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  mediums  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  These  accessions  being  of  meteoric  bodies, 
variously  characterized  and  impinging  at  irregular  periods,  can  not 
be  expected  to  have  furnished  matter  of  precisely  like  character  with 
that  previously  contributed  by  coalescing  bodies. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  inference  that  any  of  their 
affinitive  forces,  powers  of  compression,  or  conditions  of  formative 
effectivity  could  have  constructed  any  of  their  molecular  forms  into 
solid  and  sensible  particles,  such  as  grains  of  sand  or  conglomerate 
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ingredients,  and  in  this  manner  have  been  precipitated  to  the  earth. 
The  matter  furnished  by  these  meteoric  substances  must  have  been 
in  showers  of  impalpable  particles  variously  conditioned,  so  that 
when  subjected  to  the  compressive  powers  of  the  earth's  enveloping 
medium  and  the  affinitive  forces  in  proximity,  it  was  prepared  to  as- 
sume in  process  of  time  its  present  characteristics.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  structural  changes  were  rapid,  or  that  it  at  once 
assumed  the  conditions  it  now  has,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  ingre- 
dients or  structure  of  the  respective  strata,  or  in  the  separation  or 
assimilation  of  matter  in  separate  beds,  as  in  the  several  associate 
members  of  a  series.  We  have  remarked  that  the  periods  of  recep- 
tion were  comparatively  short,  though  there  may  have  been  almost 
immeasurable  intervals  of  time  between  the  first  stratified  deposit 
in  a  coil  field,  and  the  last  received  matter  for  the  completion  of 
the  same  coal  measures. 

These  meteoric  accessions  of  matter  that  make  up  the  stratified 
structure  of  coal  fields,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tfent  in  heterogeneity  with  other  matter  washed  down  from  eleva- 
tions ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  these  eroded  portions 
were  consolidated  fragments  of  rocks  rounded  into  pebbles,  for 
though  the  intervals  between  the  accessions  might  be  long,  the  time 
required  for  transforming  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  mud  into 
solid  rock  must  have  been  much  longer  still.  And  however  that 
process  may  at  times  have  been  expedited  in  some  of  the  associate 
beds,  the  present  character  of  coal  measures  and  other  geological 
systems  has  been  undergoing  affinitive  form  of  structure  from  the 
first  minute  of  deposit  until  now. 

After  the  accessions  were  all  made,  they  were  but  what  we  may 
call  the  raw  material  for  subsequently  conditioned  rocks  (and  much 
mixcjd  and  blended  at  that),  from  which  all  the  groups  anterior  to 
the  new  red  sandstone  deposits  were  ultimately  to  be  constructed, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  the  groups  themselves  conditioned  as 
we  now  find  them  ;  these  are  the  effect  of  constituent  affinities 
operating  through  countless  ages  in  their  constructive  capacity  and 
transformative  effectivity.  In  contemplating  the  several  associations 
of  rock  contained  in  any  of  the  geological  series,  and  particularly 
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that  of  the  coal  measures,  if  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  doctrinei 
of  the  theoretical  schools  did  not  obscure  the  perceptions,  it  would 
readily  be  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  the  matter 'from  which  these 
systems  have  been  fabricated,  must  have  had  more  of  a  cotempo- 
raneoiis  origin  than  their  several  strata  would  signify,  which  could 
not  have  been  deposited  in  their  several  kinds  successively,  as  the 
systems  now  seoin  to  indicate,  and  as  is  usually  supposed  and  in> 
sisted  on  by  geologists.  Besides  the  alternating  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  clay,  which  usually  constitute  the  coal  measures,  there 
are  often  found  connected  therewith  the  several  members  of  the 
trappean  family  of  rocks,  either  in  intermediate  beds,  with  as  much 
evident  claim  to  a  cotomporaneous  place  as  coal  or  any  other  of 
the  associate  members  of  the  same  series,  or  in  dikes,  intersecting 
the  strata  at  every  or  any  inclination  to  their  planes  of  stratification, 
and  whose  matter  has  as  much  claim  to  have  had  a  cot'^mporaneous 
insertion  into  fissures  according  to  the  usual  processes,  as  have  the 
dikes  of  sandstone  or  clays  that  are  often  found  intersecting  cod 
measures. 

Because  the  affinities  of  matter  have  formed  from  the  general 
mass  a  parallel  bed  in  which  there  are  no  further  traces  of  stratifica- 
tion  than  this  parallelism,  can  that  be  assigned  as  a  sensible  reason 
why  there  should  be  attributed  to  these  beds  a  subsequent  intrusion, 
and  that  their  matter  must  have  been  molten  lava  ?  We  assume 
that  no  sensible  person,  on  serious  reflection,  will  be  found  enter- 
taining so  absurd  an  idea,  as  that  continuous  dikes  in  coal  fields 
were  filled  so  discriminatively  by  the  infiltration  of  sands  or  clays 
already  formed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter  from  these  chasms. 
Therefore,  if  the  primitive  matter  occupying  these  openings  could 
have  been  collected  there  in  virtue  of  affinitive  forces,  and  could 
have  taken  the  form  of  sand  or  clay  in  accordance  with  the  assimi- 
lative forces  and  forms  first  originated  in  such  fissures,  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  matter  could  not  as  well  have  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  trap  dike  had  its  affinities  been  so  disposed,  for  the 
molecules  forming  these  intersecting  walls,  whether  of  ti*ap  clay  or 
sand,  when  purged  from  the  affinitively  forming  strata  into  the 
opening  fissures,  could  as  well  have  been  in  condition  to  compose 
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the  trappean  structure  as  any  other ;  and  if  the  molecular  affinities 
of  fused  matter  could  have  formed  trap  rocks,  we  can  not  see  why 
the  molecular  affinities  of  unfused  matter  as  favorably  conditioned 
could  not  have  done  the  same  thing.  While  fusion  implies  a  pre- 
vious cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  fused  mass,  we  are  certainly 
at  liberty  to  infer  a  condition  before  the  molecules  could  have 
been  subject  to  any  cohesive  constraint,  and  then  we  might  suppose 
them  at  least  equally  qualified  to  assume  the  formations  that  condi- 
tions required  and  that  is  usually  attributed  to  fusion.  The  coal 
beds,  when  cut  by  and  in  contiguity  with  these  trap  dikes,  are  some- 
times found  to  be  different  in  their  lithological  texture,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  thus  metamorphosed  by  the  effect  of  highly 
heated  and  fused  matter  intruded  as  trap  dike. 

Now  if  this  change  of  the  contiguous  coal  seams,  or  other  rocks,  is 
attributable  to  heat  rather  than  affinitive  action,  to  what  shall  we 
attribute  the  changed  complexion  and  character  of  the  sandstone 
and  shale  beds  when  in  contiguity  with  the  coal  strata,  as  constitut- 
U3g  their  floor  and  roof?  They  are  often  so  undecided  in  texture 
and  character,  as  must  be  ^accounted  for  by  some  other  cause  than 
heat.  How,  too,  can  such  action  account  for  the  alternate  widening 
and  narrowing  and  change  of  lithological  texture  of  the  intruding 
wall  of  trap  rock  itself  as  it  intersects  the  several  strata  of  an  as- 
sociate series  ? 

Had  there  been  general  chasms  caused  by  dislocations  of  such  as- 
sociate strata,  as  is  usully  supposed,  by  what  rule  of  law,  of  a  force, 
or  rupture  would  there  have  been  more  intermediate  space  between 
the  dislocated  portions  of  one  strata  thai\  those  of  another,  or  «ven 
in  a  passage  through  the  same  bed  1 

In  beds  of  rock  superimposed  upon  each  other,  and  rent  apart  (as 
is  usually  supposed  by  an  eruptive  force),  a  fissure  might  diminish 
downward  to  the  foci  of  force  through  the  whole  incumbent  rocks 
in  regular  progression,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  upheaval ; 
but  we  can  not  imagine  a  possibility  by  which  it  could  have  been 
made  to  alternate  in  width,  or  to  change  the  character  of  the  in- 
cluded wall  in  its  way  along  the  chasm,  as  is  oflen  the  case  with  dikes. 

In  attributing  the  structural  formation  of  rocks  to  affinitive  action, 

29 
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we  find  ourselves  beset  by  no  such  n^ati ve  facts  as  must  necessarflj 
abnegate  every  theoretical  system  assigning  to  them  any  other  origia; 
and  we  do  not  conceive  that  finite  wisdom  is  wisely  exercising  iti 
functions  when  it  entertains  the  idea  that  Infinite  Forethought  could 
have  imparted  the  affinitive  forces  to  matter  for  so  little  purpose  as 
to  leave  them  unable  to  fashion  matter  into  the  formation  of  the 
earth^s  rocks  without  fire  and  fusion,  rupture  and  convulsion,  origin- 
ating in  unaccountable  causes  for  which  no  calculations  can  be  made. 
It  would  be  well  (as  we  say  again)  for  philosophers  and  physics! 
thinkers  before  they  count  so  much  on  convulsion  as  the  means  bj 
which  so  many  of  the  phenomenal  facts  of  geology  have  been  afiected, 
if  they  would  first  come  to  some  determination  respecting  what  these 
convulsive  forces  are,  how  originated,  and  by  what  principle  governed 
and  restricted  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  or  that  feature  of  phe- 
nomenal exhibition,  as  regulated  by  rule.  We  do  not  suppose  they 
wish  us  to  think  that  physical  nature,  in  her  formative  character, 
was  but  the  efiect  of  fortuitous  forces  of  informal  or  uncertain  action. 

The  very  affinities  furnished  to  matter  for  physical  measures  forbid 
the  idea  of  such  rupturings,  rendings,  uptossings,  and  turnings  of  the 
earth's  stratified  rocks  as  a  cause  for  the  phenomena  assumed  to  be 
attributable  to  them ;  though  the  rocks  are  dislocated,  twisted,  con- 
torted, and  inclined  at  every  angle,  conformable  or  unconformable, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  simple,  truthful,  straightforward,  and  efTeo- 
tive  forces  of  nature  found  in  the  molecules  of  constituent  forms 
themselves  should  be  overlooked  or  rejected  as  having  caused  such 
conditions  and  systems  of  force,  and  substituting  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory and  absurdly  extravagant  in  all  their  relations  as  a  revolution- 
ary rule  of  action,  by  which  the  conditions  of  the  several  formations 
in  the  physical  framework  of  our  world  were  to  be  regulated. 

Had  the  object  of  these  theorists  been  the  converse  of  what  they 
essay  to  teach,  that  is,  to  mislead  the  physical  inquirer,  they  could 
not  have  been  more  successful,  for  their  speculations  invariably  wind 
the  investigator  in  webs  of  inextricable  bewilderment,  so  as  totally 
to  obscure  the  effective  processes  of  nature,  and  prevent  all  possibil- 
ity of  solving  her  problems.  Whereas,  by  strictly  following  what 
are  really  the  formulas  of  nature's  affinitive  action,  the  physical  in- 
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quirer  is  in  no  danger  of  misdirection,  for  they  must  necessarily 
resolve  themselves  into  the  very  phenomena  for  which  a  cause  is 
thus  sought,  so  that  being  right  in  the  rule  we  can  not  be  wrong  in 
the  result. 

Assuming,  therefore,  in  continuation  of  material  progression,  that 
its  radical  forces  are  the  only  rule  of  action,  as  mutually  operating 
among  the  constituent  molecules  of  a  mass,  let  us  see  how  it  will 
apply  to  the  problem  of  a  coal  field,  or  any  other  group  of  rocks, 
great  or  small,  or  severally  conditioned. 

We  have  already  contemplated  the  time  and  circumstances  of  ac- 
cumulation in  and  by  which  the  masses  for  the  coal  measures  were 
deposited,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  mutual  effect  of  the  affin> 
itive  action  of  matter  whose  combined  energy  we  recognize  as  grav- 
*ity. 

We  hare  now  only  to  notice  the  formative  effect  of  these  affinitive 
forces  in  fabricating  these  mixed  masses  of  heterogeneous  matter  into 
the  coal  measures  in  question ;  and  as  the  molecular  infinitesimals  of 
these  hetel*ogeneous  masses  on  their  reception  must  have  been  dif- 
ferently conditioned  and  circumstanced,  and  having  different  degrees 
of  affinitive  force  acting  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  their 
distances  apart,  and  having  different  susceptibilities  of  assimilation, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  affinitive  action  would  be  unable  to  oper- 
ate in  equability  across  the  whole  deposited  mass,  so  as  to  form  it 
into  a  homogeneous  rock.  The  mixed  forces  and  forms  in  the  mass 
would  necessarily  subdivide  it  into  planes  of  parallelism  most  con- 
venient for  their  own  effective  powers,  their  distances  being  regulated 
by  the  affiliating  forces  of  the  molecular  forms  of  the  constituent 
matter  as  first  spread  out. 

These  planes  of  parallelism,  or  stratums  of  strongest  affiliating 
force  of  each  kind,  would  situate  themselves  exactly  intermediate  of 
the  least  forcible  molecules  of  the  other  kinds.  Thus  the  differently 
conditioned  molecules  of  a  mass  thus  heterogeneously  deposited 
would  be  made  to  change  their  places  with  each  other,  and  assimilate 
in  parallel  beds,  having  their  central  planes  of  strongest  affiliating 
force  as  the  extended  foci  of  their  formation,  and  intermediSte  of  each 
other.    Hence,  to  some  one  of  these  alternating  stratums  of  strongest 
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iue^ot  iC  iflKzii^ftSrre  j^agamfTiiag  xaszer  vo<iI-i  ns^  so  ihat  b j  tKb 
fffi:if  r:<^  •isne^  c^  r -"^^  *^  ^^  ^^*^'^''  '^*  ^  cjc!>»  vocld  ultimately 

csa^i  ii  sLitilTi&icjI  rei»  rf  iZt^r^aifr^  strw;:;irsl  chancier. 
Wbcc.  we  foi  lii*  a^EcliSes  c^f  frtSTi^r  sc  rfttiZj  ii-rz^iL^  a  rose,  vfaj 
maj  t^T  Zfii  z.  am  r^-^'lj  «f  tizsie  ka^e  >:r=jec  a  rock  with  all  its 
iljy-:^ral  c£tarK:<r]3C>s  ¥ 

Of  ties*  ftK=JLa:rre  r-xce«e&.  f^rtarx  scriiicd  beds  of  dissimi- 
lar <tiir^:Z£T  cc  a;^  exjc£fr«  aa^e^  we  bare  eT>l«cce  in  manj  of 
thes«  r^-MCive  c<eC5  \j  a  oic^isc:^  sen  of  s«;:bciTlsk«aI  asscciatioo 
in  the  Taj>:«2slT  lasellared  chisvUnrs  %x  dke  Ia.-T«r  bcdsL  azid  id  color 
acd  texture  carrk-i  to  s*::^  extect  as  toe  k^V.e  (.»rces  coald  efiect 
He;:^  Ir.  :ae  s^rc^csral  ixrzj^x,  of  manv  of  ik»e  lar^r  beds,  geo- 
logists tive  ac  cr->:r:^=:::T  c-f  scaijing  the  e&ct  of  tiie  affiDitiTe' 
forces  iz  the  farrr.ati'rs  cf  tiKde  mlsianire  representalioos  of  the 
larre-r  sj-stems.  or  grc-aptng*  of  rocks,  the  oc:  v  d^dfereiice  being  that 
strara  in  a  *>ed  are  c::  so  oitec  c^aracceftxed  It  so  abrupt  divisional 
pla:rs,  b::t  p«s5  Tsire  rrogTes$!Te!T  into  eKh  odier.  at  the  aanae  time 
retain:*:^  their  general  or^iesson.  We  know  no  reason  whj  informa- 
tioc  regarding  the  stnictnre  of  tk^s  should  no:  be  sought  for  in  the 
rocks  themselres,  for  they  cerlaicij  contain  suJScieni  record  of 
th€-!r  •i^xz:  cr:g:nat:ng  rn>>?sse<  carr^i  out  is:  characters  most  con- 
Tine:  cg>  or-nspicjciis. 

If  'jre  TK-ozzTAze  the  broad.  seif-eTidcEt  pncciple  that  all  sensible 
aolstar.ee?  whatever  ociv  bec^.nie  such  through*  iheir  own  affinitive 
forces,  subjectei  to  the  pressure  of  the  earth's  envelope,  whv  should 
we  deny  the  ap]::i«.-a::oc  of  this  ru!e  to  rocks  ? 

Mechar^ical  acti-r-L  may  have  maJe  sad  havoc  in  the  homc^neity 
of  the  primary  arrar.gement  of  molecular  forms  by  causing  promis- 
cuous admixtures.  But  the  life  and  action  of  the  whole  material 
system  consists  in  disturbances,  restorations,  and  reformations  of 
affinitive  oDnditions.  Were  it  not  for  ttfese,  the  constituent  affinities 
of  matter  would  speedily  resolve  all  things  into  the  frigidity  of  death, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  materials  of  rocks  should  have  an  im- 
munity froip  this  general  law.  The  affinities  of  their  matter  could 
neither  have  been  killed  nor  paralyzed  by  the  mechanical  force  thai 
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demolished  the  first  forms,  fabrics,  or  admixture  of  matter,  and  the 
molecules  would  still  continue  affinitively  active  in  a  reconstructive 
capacity,  and  form  rocks  and  systems  of  rocks,  necessarily  reconstruct* 
ing  themselves  in  stratilied  forms,  because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
molecular  forms  from  which  they  were  made,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  exertion  of  native  affinities  endeavoring  to  reduce  this  hetero- 
geneous matter  to  rule  by  assimilation,  in  satisfaction  of  their  affili- 
ating functions. 

When  either  of  these  aflfections  had  so  far  succeeded  in  forcing  any 
structure  of  matter  to  any  thmg  like  a  perfect  homogeneous  as::imila- 
tion,  such  would  constitute  a  bed  with  little  or  no  trace  of  stratifica- 
tion. All  its  molecules  being  of  one'  character,  there  would  of  course 
be  no  difference  in  color  or  texture,  and  no  cause  for  lamination.  It 
could  have  no  distinguishing  characteristic  other  than  constructive 
cohesion  or  its  crystalline  texture.  Still  these  unstratified  beds  are 
as  much  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  primary  conditions  of  matter 
and  its  manner  of  dep(^sit  as  are  the  stratifications  themselves. 

We  find  this  form  in  the  trap  rocks  and  other  unstratified  beds, 
dikes,  or  vems  associated  more  particularly  in  the  several  geological 
systems  whose  matter  was  deposited  anterior  to  ihe  ocean's  recession 
to  its  lowest  level ;  which  includes  the  deposits  associated  with  the 
coal  beds  in  which  these  rocks  are  often  found  very  abundant. 

The  finely  pulverent  or  insensibly  solidified  deposits  of  these  primi- 
tive times,  before  matter  had  assumed  sensible  form,  having  taken 
plaoe  in  tranquil  seas;  and  being  generally  diffused  in  their  waters, 
would  necessarily  settle  down  in  conformity  with  the  ocean  bottom 
(however  irregular  that  may  have  been)  as  a  general  rule  ;  still  cir- 
cumstances must  often  have  caused  exceptions  to  this.  The  constituent 
forces  conditioned  to  resolve  the  divisional  plains  may  not,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances of  deposit,  have  been  in  position  with  the  curvatures,  as 
these  forces  could  be  constrained  by  no  rule  but  the  regulation  of  the 
molecules  they  are  a  part  of ;'  and  the  several  affinitive  molecules  could 
not  have  been  at  all  times  so  equally  disseminated  among  each  other, 
as  to  have  caused  parallel  action  m  longitudinal  planes,  but  may 
have  been  so  conditioned  as  to  cause  any  positional  attitude  of  strata, 
however  contorted,  inclined,  or  even  vertical  their  huninations  or  di< 
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Tisbnal  planes  may  be  ;  sUll  it  is  certainly  more  senuble  eren  to  suppose 
them  tbe  effect  of  affinitive  forces  than  to  imagine  them  conaeqoeot 
from  mechanical  acUon. 

The  aggregate  affinitive  impulse  tending  to  the  earth's  center  un- 
questionably had  much  influence  in  depositing  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  could  not  have  deposited  it  in  the  stratifications  we  nov 
find.  We  may  easily  discriminate  between  the  action  of  gravity,  or 
that  force  tending  to  a  common  center,  and  the  action  of-  reciprocal 
affinities,  affecting  the  approximate  molecules  of  the  deposited  mass. 
One  has  relation  to  the  general  form  of  the  earth ;  the  other  has  re- 
lation to  the  forms  which  constitute  the  earth.  The  a^regate  and 
abstract  affections  of  matter  operate,  as  to  a  common  center  of  all, 
indiscriminately  ;  and  in  this  general  application  are  the  forces  which 
form  a  world ;  but  in  their  more  special  applications  they  are  the 
forces  which  form  the  distinctive  substances  of  which  the  world  is 
the  aggregate ;  and  in  the  construction  of  the  earth's  strata  these  forces 
operate  reciprocal  interchanges  among  the  constituent  molecules  of 
the  deposited  mass,  operating  on  its  matter  from  as  many  divisional 
planes  as  there  are  strata  in  the  depth  of  the  deposits,  thus  determi- 
ning its  stratified  beds,  of  whose  forms  these  subdivisional  affections 
were  the  force,  by  resolving  into  each  respective  plane  the  molecules 
over  which  their  assimilative  faculties  were  most  effective. 

These  formative  affections  could  not  have  been  restricted  in  their 
action  to  any  given  direction,  only  so  far  as  gravity  had  influenced 
the  deposit ;  but  mutually  and  socially  they  would  have  been  equally 
effective  in  any  direction.  We  can  not  see  the  necessity,  so  much 
insisted  on  by  geologists,  that  stratified  deposits  must  have  first  been 
spread  out  in  horizontal  planes.  And  while  there  is  nothing  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  the  mutual  affections  of  matter  can  operate 
only  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  that  they  have  any  directional 
preferences,  we  can  certainly  suppose  the  possibility  at  least  of  de- 
posits being  so  molecularly  conditioned  that  their  affinities  would  ef- 
fect their  subdivisional  parallelisms  in  planes  at  any  angle  with  the 
horizon  ;  for  although  gravity  would  have  its  effect  in  the  general 
disposition  of  strata,  it  might  not  rule  in  the  regulation  of  their 
planes  of  parallelism,  these  being  caused  by  the  affinitive  forces  of 
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constituent  molecules  in  their  mutual  relations,  without  special  refer- 
ence  to  that  gravitating  force  which  is  supposed  to  have  resolved  them 
into  planes  with  the  horizon. 

Thus  by  what  we  assume  to  be  nature's  physical  formula,  we  find 
demonstrated  the  processes  by  which  vocks  were  constructed  of  mo- 
lecular ingredients,  originating  in  isolated  substances,  having  their 
nativity  somewhere  within  the  confines  of  the  solar  system's  central 
power ;  and  in  obedience  lo  which  power  they  would  converge  until 
intercepted  by  the  earth's  outward  atmosphere,  through  which,  and 
her  ocean,  the  more  ponderable  particles  would  descend,  the  de- 
scent modifying  the  primary  relations  of  their  constituent  matter  in 
preparation  for  final  construction  into  strata  by  their  own  affinitive 
enei^es  acting  under  the  earth's  external  pressure.  The  more  ethe- 
real the  matter,  the  greater  its  facilities  for  molecular  assimilation. 
The  very. stratification  of  rocks  is  in  consequence  of  their  molecular 
ingredients  mutually  seeking  to  assimilate  themselves  with  others 
of  kindred  character  through  myriads  of  ages.  The  incipient  ger- 
minations of  strata  may  have  been  resident  in  the  deposited  masses, 
but  their  present  structural  development  depended  on  the  formative 
affinities  of  their  own  constituents ;  and  as  the  formative  forces  are 
never  at  rest  till  they  have  reduced  molecules  to  their  rule  of  action, 
these  molecules  must  therefore  have  undergone  progressional  trans- 
formations and  transpositions  of  place,  till  primary  conditions  were 
dianged  into  the  present  state  of  rocks.  We  often  find  nature  effect- 
ing sudden  formations  of  assimilated  substances,  but  that  is  afler 
the  conditions  of  matter  are  made  favorable  to  the  efiect  of  the  for- 
mative forces,  as  they  readily  become  the  instruments  of  her  will 
only  when  the  molecular  affections  are  thus  unobstructed  in  action, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  case  when  rocks  were  made.  And  that 
the  assimilating  process  is  still  incomplete,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mensity of  time,  is  no  matter  of  surprise  when  we  remember  the 
obstruction  and  entanglements  of  their  niolecular  forms  in  consequence 
of  mechanical  mixture,  crowded  impact,  and  solidity.  Then,  too, 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  separating  and  expurging  the  unassimi la- 
ting  forms  from  solid  substances.  Some  of  these  forms  could  neither 
be  associated  in  the  general  formation  of  the  beds,  or  expelled,  and 
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SO  would  cause  embarrassment  and  confusion  to  oohesiveness ;  tliej 
would  he  made  at  times  to  occupy  positions  intermediate  of  stratified 
beds,  which  occasions  a  lack  of  cohesion  in  their  divisional  planes  of 
junction. 

These  unaffiliating  forms  f>f  heterogeneous  deposits'  often  cause 
misconception  respecting  the  concrete  forms  of  the  conglomerates, 
for  such  unassimilating  particles  being  expurged  from  the  distinctive 
formations  often  act  intermediately  with  less  cohesive  effect,  or  are 
more  readily  disintegrated,  thereby  allowing  the  distinctive  or  ooa- 
Crete  forms  of  a  conglomerate  to  fall  apart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  water- worn  fragments  of  former  rocks,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  special  formations  in  the  primary  constmcUon  <^ 
certain  strata.  Thus  we  see  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  what  was  really  a  primary  formation  of  distinctive  ooo- 
cretions,  affinitively  constructed,  and  a  conglomerate  of  such  forms, 
agglutinated  by  intermediate  paste  or  cement.  This  very  cement 
itself  is  certainly  sufficient  to  prove  what  the  affinities  can  do  in 
collecting  and  constructing  matter  into  a  cementing  substance  of 
solid  rock.  A  heterogeneous  mass  of  matter,  resolving  itself  by  its 
affinities  into  a  series  of  subdivisional  planes,  must  have  very  mudi 
modified  their  primary  conditions ;  for  the  susceptible  sorts  in  the 
several  planes  of  parallelism  being  unequal,  the  appropriative  func- 
tions of  the  most  affinitive  parallels  would  be  most  forcible  in  the 
same  geological  series,  and  their  tendency  would  constantly  be  to 
enlarge  their  own  mass  by  the  abduction  of  all  matter  that  would 
not  so  readily  affiliate  with  the  forms  in  contiguous  rocks.  With 
this  assimilation  of  solid  molecular  forms  much  aqueous  matter 
must  have  been  associated,  as  all  substances  were  saturated  with  it, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  unite  in  affinitive  solidity  with  the  formative 
quantity  required ;  it  would  likewise  facilitate  the  transit  of  solid 
molecular  forms  in  satisfaction  of  their  affinities;  added  to  this  is 
its  susceptibility  of  decomposition,  whereby  its  consUmients  were 
subject  to  be  appropriated  in  assimilating  solidity. 

To  this  metamorphic  assimilation  in  solidity  (of  the  aqueous'sub- 
stance)  much  of  the  structural  phenomena  of  solid  rocks  is  to  be 
attributed.     Philosophers  can  not  be  insensible  to  its  presence  in  all 
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fonnative  processes ;  and  yet,  because  it  eludes  their  analytical  in- 
vestigations when  being  transmuted,  they  are  unwilling  to  award  it 
the  credit  of  having  furnished  much  of  the  material  fabricated  by 
the  affinities  into  solid  rock.  But  nature's  ways  are  by  no  means 
restricted  to  men's  theoretical  notions  of  them,  and  philosophers 
have  often  been  known  to  entertain  erroneous  opinions  respecting  her 
processes  ;  so  it  may  be  possible,  notwithstanding  their  opinion,  that 
the  metamorphic  assimilation  of  water  may  have  been  essential  and 
lai^ely  prevalent,  even  in  the  structural  formation  of  rocks,  as  it 
unquestionably  was  to  their  solidity,  and  it  may  have  been  much 
more  extensively  employed  in  some  sorts  than  in  others. 

We  have  found  that  stratified  systems  could  not  have  continued 
stationary  in  their  constructive  characters  while  the  affinities  of  their 
matter  were  in  incessant  activity,  and  their  molecular  forms  still  a 
mixture.  Hence  the  subdivisional  beds  of  any  indpient  series  must 
have  been  subject  to  mutation,  both  in  quantity  of  matter  and  quality 
of  construction.  Some  of  them  would  swell  in  thickness  beyond 
the  more  primary  subdivisional  planes  by  appropriation  of  matter 
from  exterior  to  themselves,  while  others  would  be  proportionally 
diminished  by  the  abstraction  of  their  unassimilating  molecules. 
But  how  much  soever  this  mutual  transference  of  forms  may  have 
aifected  the  respective  strata  of  any  given  series,  it  could  neither 
augment  nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  general  whole. 
The  amount  would  remain  the  same,  however  the  particles  might 
be  transposed  or  transferred.  But  when  we  admit  the  convertibility 
of  the  aqueous  components  into  the  constituents  of  rocks,  we  have 
BO  rule  by  which  to  estimate  the  comparative  quantity  converted  to 
the  construction  of  each  particular  form  of  rock. 

Still  there  are  in  some  of  the  stratified  beds  circumstances  of 
mutability  that  can  be  calculated  on  with  safety ;  for  many  extensive 
limestone  strata  are  found  to  have  originated  in  comparatively  incon- 
siderable stratums  of  shells,  leaving  no  other  inference  but  that  these 
shells  formed  the  affinitive  stratums  which  originated  the  limestone 
beda,  by  being  the  attractive  plane  to  which  affiliating  forms  would 
transfer  themselves  in  cumulative  convergence,  thus  progressively 
tvelling  the  stratums  into  considerable  depth  by  their  own  constantly 
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incrcafting  affinitive  action.  These  beds  may  oftea  liaTa  aoenamLitel 
to  considerable  extent,  while  at  the  boUom  of  tranqail  aeai^  bj  ibi 
active  effect  of  insectarian  organtsms. 

These  beds,  having  shells  for  their  base,  most  have  been  orjginitedl 
intermediate  of  receptive  deposits,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  and  their 
subdivisional  parallelisms  that  are  destitute  of  fossil  remains  fonninf 
the  general  strata,  must  have  accumulated  subsequently ;  for  tin 
creatures  that  inhabited  these  shells  must  have  been  generated  ail 
propagated  on  the  sea-bottom  in  time  of  quiescence,  beforo  the  in- 
cumbent masses  of  strata  were  precipitated  over  the  parallels  Aey 
occupied,  or  any  of  their  constituents  transformed  into  lime.  Nov 
by  what  system  of  coincident  circumstances  could  the  first  |aiiiiig 
substances,  in  which  these  shells  are  involved,  have  been  beds  of 
limestone,  and  they  again  succeeded  by  other  stratified  beds  of  difo- 
ently  conditioned  matter?  As  there  is  nothing  from  which  to  hifiir 
that  a  bed  of  shells  could  have  enforced  a  foil  of  limestone  matter  opaa 
itself,  or  that  matter  could  be  lime  before  it  foil,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  limestone  strata  (having  a  platform  of  shells  for  its  origin* 
ating  plane)  must  have  been  the  progressive  effect  of  affinitive  actioD, 
transforming  the  received  matter  into  lime,  and  having  its  inceptMXi 
in  the  first  organic  forms  occupying  the  plane  of  the  deposit  now 
transformed  into  limestone  rock.  There  is  certainly  as  mudi  diffi- 
culty in  the  conception  of  these  crustacean  tribes  being  the  generaton 
of  all  the  vast  quantity  of  lime  that  exists  (an  idea  at  times  ente^ 
tained),  as  that  it  should  be  consequent  from  its  own  affinitive  action. 
Besides  the  limestone  beds  having  shells  for  a  foundation  plane,  there 
are  many  others  having  shells  more  or  less  interspersed  throughout 
the  whole  mass ;  but  this  is  not  proof  that  the  whole  bed  is  com* 
posed  of  shells,  or  of  their  cemented  matter,  after  having  been  in 
comminution ;  but  it  certainly  bears  strong  record  of  long  periods 
of  time  between  the  deposits,  thus  allowing  the  movements  of  the 
ocean  to  act  upon  that  already  deposited,  thereby  removing  it  hy 
agitation  from  the  most  elevated  or  exposed  situations  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  slowly  depositing  it  over  inclined  plains  or  depressions, 
on  which  organic  forms  were  propagating  their  generations  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  activity.     While  these  creatuies  were  thus  in 
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activity  they  could  preserve  themselves  from  entanglement  among 
these  slow  deposits  of  matter,  thus  becoming  transformed  into  lime 
by  the  crustacean  affinities  of  these  very  forms  themselves,  but  'at 
their  death  they  or  their  exuviae  would  become  inclosed  in  the  mud 
and  shells  transported  from  the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  sea 
bottom.  But  the  transported  deposit  would  not,  of  necessity,  be 
linoe,  but  must  have  been  subsequently  transformed  into  that  sub- 
stance by  its  own  assimilative  affections  generated  by  the  inclosed 
shells.  Thus  the  shells  and  the  matter  in  which  they  were  inter- 
spersed must  have  grown  and  been  aggregated  together  by  slow 
accumulation,  and  subsequently  metamorphosed  into  limestone  by 
the  assimilative  effect  of  the  shells  inclosed. 

But  though  an  interspersion  of  shells  may  have  usually  originated 
limestone,  we  must  not  infer  that  shells  were  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  all  limestone  strata.  This  seems  a  form  willingly 
assumed  by  matter  without  much  extraneous  inducement,  and  like 
other  rocks,  they  must  have  often  been  originated  in  their  formative 
characteristics  by  the  rule  of  divisional  forces  in  the  affinities  of  de- 
posited masses  without  the  instrumentality  of  shells,  of  which  there 
are  examples  in  the  most  primitive  limestone  which  had  an  existence 
before  the  introduction  of  such  organisms. 

If  we  but  examine  a  variegated  marble  slab,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  effect  produced  by  affinities  in  the  formation  into  rock,  other- 
wise what  could  have  so  sensibly  effected  the  separation  of  the 
consti'*'  nt  kinds  of  this  rock  ?  By  tracing  the  structural  formation 
of  rockb  ^d  of  their  constituents,  we  shall  find  in  them  no  exception 
to  nature  >  universal  law  of  originating  her  formative  processes  by 
principles  altogether  imperceptible,  and  with  forms  far  outside  the 
sphere  of  our  physical  perceptions.  We  can  no  more  measure  by 
our  senses  the  initial  form  of  any  crystal  or  other  substantive 
character,  than  we  can  measure  that  of  the  most  rudimental  molecule 
that  originates  organic  structure.  The  incipient  processes  and  forms 
are  altogether  unappreciable  by  any  powers  of  which  we  can  avail 
ourselves.  The  most  expert  analytical  chemist  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  produce  the  most  fundamental  form  of  any  substance. 
Every  sensible  particle  has  had  an  insensible  origin,  and  the  sensible 
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diaracteridtics  of  the  stratified  rocks  could  not  have  had  immediata 
development ;  their  primitive  forms  were  adapted  to  different  circain- 
fitances  and  conditions  in  their  native  spheres  before  impinging  upon 
our  earth,  and  becoming  subject  to  her  forces  and  affinities  by  con- 
stituting materials  for  her  stratified  beds.  Therefore  the  structural 
texture  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  stratified  rocks  must  be 
measurably  attributable  to  the  transmutative  processes  of  their  own 
powers  of  action,  operating  through  an  infinity  of  time,  and  with 
an  affinitive  effort  to  reduce  these  molecular  mixtures  to  their  mo«t 
primary  assimilations  of  stratified  sorts. 

Having  thus  far  contemplated  the  processes  which  alone  could 
have  produced  the  present  geological  conditions,  and  could  have  pro- 
duced them  only  by  the  ordinary  progress  of  physical  projection,  we 
can  perceive  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  construction  of 
a  coal  bed  than  for  the  formation  of  a  limestone  strata,  the  initiative 
nuclei  being  all  that  was  necessary  in  cither  case.  Surely  if  lime- 
stone stijita  tould  have  originated  in  inconsiderable  quantities  of 
shells,  spread  out  in  the  plane  of  their  beds,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  coal  strata  may  not  have  had  their  origin  in  inconsiderable 
deposits  of  vegetable  products  spread  out  on  a  plane.  We  have 
already  contemplated  the  processes  by  which  coal  fields  were  con- 
structed ;  we  have  observed  the  depressed  plains  overspread  with 
primitive  vegetation,  and  noted  the  circu instances  which  cau^-ed 
their  imnujrgenco  in  sofl,  sedimentary  matter,  succeeded  by  con- 
siderable deposits  of  that  which  was  differently  conditioned. 

Such  vegetable  stratums  thus  produced,  there  is  no  perceptible 
reason  why  tiiese  vegetable  parallels  should  not  have  been  expanded 
into  coal  beds  as  readily  as  stratums  of  shells  originated  limestone 
rocks.  They  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  affinitive 
planes  to  which  carbonaceous  matter  would  in  all  after  time  aggregate 
itself  in  the  form  of  coal,  or  the  surrounding  sedimentary  matter 
have  been  transformed  into  carbon,  as  that  shells  should  become  the 
strata  to  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  would  accumulate.  Both  are 
equally  mineral  substances,  formed  by  the  affinities,  and  are  simply 
but  different  conditions  of  affinitive  action  assumed  by  force  of 
cinmmstances ;    and   the   mineral   characteristics    of  carbonaceous 
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matter  In  coal  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  bituminous  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  so  often  associated.  We  hold  the  differences 
to  be,  not  in  matter  itself,  but  in  the  affinitive  relations  it  has 
assumed,  otherwise  how  came  this  bituminous  substance  so  oflen 
associated  in  these  carbonaceous  beds?  and  these  forces  might  as 
easily  be  such  as  would  construct  carbonaceous  ingredients  into  rocks 
within  the  earth  as  into  vegetation  that  grows  upon  its  surface,  with 
this  ingredient  as  a  principal  constituent  of  their  structure.  Matter 
affinitively  formed  into  carbonaceous  molecules  (we  infer  from  .its 
being  found  so  plentifully  in  plants)  is  the  best  qualified  for  con- 
struction  of  vegetable  forms  ;  but  vegetable  secretions  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  process  by  which  this  substance  can  be  soldiRed  ; 
and  if  found  solidified  into  a  rock,  instead  of  a  plant,  we  do  not 
know  why  geologists  should  insist  on  these  rocks  having  had  a 
vegetable  origin. 

All  the  operations  of  nature  being  intimately  associated  as  a 
complex  unit,  matter  must  be  the  ready  medium  by  which  all 
the  relative  passages  are  perfected.  Were  there  really  different 
kinds  they  would  never  be  ready  in  proper  quantities,  places,  and 
times,  when  required  for  the  several  phenomena  in  their  social  rela- 
tions. But  as  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  its  trans- 
formation into  any  required  condition  from  that  of  any  other,  there 
18  no  reason  why  we  may  not  find  its  recognized  characteristics  of 
affinitive  action  as  plentifully  displayed  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth, 
and  their  origination  as  in  the  vegetable  forms  that  are  assumed  to 
have  furnished  the  matter  for  their  fabrication.  We  admit  that 
most  of  the  coal  beds  may  have  had  a  vegetable  inception,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  vegetable  forms  may  have  determined  the  affinitive 
parallels  on  which  the  carbonaceous  matter  might  progressively 
accumulate  in  metamorphic  assimilation,  or  affinitive  absorption  in 
greater  or  less  quantities,  as  conditions  might  determine.  Vegetable 
forms  and  impressions  being  often  plentifully  found  in  coal  fields, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  rocks  in  contiguity  with  coal  strata,  have 
given  rise  to  the  very  erroneous  idea  that  these  coal  beds  are  alto- 
gether a  vegetable  product,  accumulated  by  some  process  respecting 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  much  extravagant  specula- 
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tioiL     Coal  fields  «re  osDally  formed  in  deprened 
extended  plains,  which  wooM  be  fiiTonible  either  for  the  \ 
growth  of  vt^tation  over  the  plane  of  their  indioed  bottom^vii  | 
the  accumulation  of  Tegetable  sabatancee  waahed  down  fiea  i 
rounding  high  lands ;  and  these  being  ineloeed  id  the  yffy—'i^ 
deposits^  would  be  well  calculated  to  have  caused  the  inteptiairf 
subdivisional  planes  of  affinitive  action,  to  which  oarbonaoeoiii  i 
in  future  times  would  affix  themselyes  in  Ibrmation  of  strata. 

Though  the  forms  and  impressions  of  plants  are  abnadail 
mediately  above  and  below  the  coal  seam,  they  will  be  but  i 
or  never  found  in  the  interior  of  audi  bedsi  for  real  ooal  itiril 
contain  no  such  forms,  unless  it  may  be  to  a  very  limited  oM^ 
except  on  their  exterior  sur&ces,  and  on  the  ceilings  or  fkMis  if 
sandstone  or  shales  by  which  they  are  bounded.     They  wonld  nol  bi 
included  in  the  interior  of  the  coal  beds  themselves,  for  they  arsaot 
vegetable  accumulations  as  supposed,  but  have  acoumalated  or  ooih 
verted  the  most  of  their  constituent  carbonaceous  particlesposfisrisr 
to  the  time  these  vegetable  impressions  were  imparted.     And  if  Ihi 
center  of  the   incipient  vegetable  stratum  or  plane  of  affioitivs 
parallel  for  carbonaceous  accumulation  contained  at  that  time  bal 
the  thickness  of  a  single  leaf,  the  center  of  such  leaf  might  in  some 
cases  constitute  the  axle  plane  of  affinitive  action  for  the  accumnla^ 
tion  of  the  coal  bed  ;  and  were  observers  particular  in  their  inspeo- 
tion,  they  might  at  times  discover  the  impress  of  the  same  leaf  or 
plant  upon  the  rocks  forming  both  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  same  oosl 
btratuni,  even  though  now  separated  by  the  whole  thickness  of  that 
stratum,  or  many  feet,  for  a  single  leaf  may  have  been  all  in  thit 
particular  continuation  of  a  vegetable  parallel,  in  which  case  if 
center  would  have  continued  the  initiative  parallel  for  the  future 
accumulations  of  the  carbonaceous  bed.     But  while  these  coal  beds 
must  have  acquired  their  thickness  by  the  transformative  aooumnla> 
tion  of  carbonaceous  matter  since  the  vegetable  deposit  which  caused 
their  inception,  it  must  have  been  altogether  different  with  the  sand- 
stones and  shale  beds  therewith  associated ;  for  their  constituent 
matter,  and  the  vegetable  forms  found   therein,  having'  been  co- 
temporaneously  deposited,  it  may  be  expected  that  fossil  forms 
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~ would  be  found  interspersed  anywhere  in  the  mass,  being  washed 
^together  from  the  high  lands  and  sloping  hill  sides,  and  deposited  in 
aommingled  quantities  in  the  inclosed  coal  basins,  the  least  de- 
termined forms  of  this  heterogeneous  mixture  the  most  readily 
affiliating  with  those  in  the  carbonaceous  bed. 

How  much  these  carbonaceous,  bituminous,  or  other  constituent 
molecules  may  have  been  facilitated  in  their  formations  and  con- 
structions of  coal  strata  by  the  particular  form  of  the  fields  and  the 
constant  percolation  and  transporting  effect  of  the  aqueous  substance 
tiirough  the  associate  sandstone  and  shale  beds  along  the  parallel  of 
the  coal-forming  planes,  we  do  not  now  undertake  to  specify,  but 
we  may  safely  infer  that  it  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  its 
eflfects  on  the  formative  processes.  It  will  now  be  perceived  that 
geologists  and  philosophers  have  taxed  their  inventive  powers  to 
little  purpose,  when  attempting  to  account  fbr  the  production  and 
accumulation  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  they  assume  to  have 
been  compressed  into  existing  coal  strata,  extending,  in  many  in- 
stances, over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles.  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this  absurd  assumption  they  have  made  microscopic 
inspection  of  thin  plates  of  coal,  which  has  strengthened  their  con- 
viction of  its  vegetable  origin,  but  unfortunately  they  have  mistaken 
the  mineral  formation  of  coal  for  the  structural  formation  of  plants. 
Seeking  to  fortify  a  favorite  theory,  and  finding  the  mineral  texture 
of  coal  somewhat  analogous  to  the  vegetable  texture  of  plants,  they 
have  erroneously  assumed  the  two  substances  to  have  had  one  and 
the  same  otfgin.  But  as  both  substances  were  fabricated  by  the 
affinities  of  matter,  a  marked  similitude  of  conformation  is  not 
proof  of  identity,  for  in  following  physical  progression  in  its  proper 
order,  we  find  the  effect  of  the  affinitive  relations  to  have  been  but 
slight  modifications  of  the  same  general  rule.  By  this  rule  we  are 
enabled  to  deduce  in  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
derivation  and  progressive  formation  of  the  earth's  coal  strata, 
without  attributing  them  to  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable  pro- 
duct at  a  period  when  her  terrestrial  flora  first  began  to  prevail  on 
her  surface,  and  contrary  to  every  conceivable  mode  by  which  they 
eoald  have  been  thus  accumulated. 
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In  many  of  the  ooal  measures  we  find  otber  interalratified  Wi^ 
whose  texture  proclaims  them  to  be  of  affinitiye  Ibrroadon.  Thm 
beds  beiug  not  otherwise  stratified  than  in  the  fonnatioii  ft  iUk 
parallelisms  with  the  rocks  between  which  thej  hold  their  positiQli^ 
it  is  usual  to  regard  them  as  having  had  a  different  origin  from  fUk 
sssociute  rocks.  Having  considered  the  coal  beds  and  interandim 
sandstones  as  having  had  an  aqueous  origin,  these  trappean  ndb 
have  been  denominated  igneous  In  contradistinction  to  them;  mi 
this  has  caused  much  useless  controversy,  there  being  so  muk 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  regularity -of  the  interatratifioataoM 
among  rocks  of  such  opposite  origins  as  the  aqueous  and 
All  the  theorizing  respecting  the  possibilities  by  which  their  i 
matter  could  have  been  projected  into  such  complicated  and 
pressed  positions  has  totally  failed  to  furnish  satia&ctton,  and  so 
wonder  at  such  a  fiiilure  when  thus  endeavorhig  to  account  for  i» 
}K)ssibilities  or  casualties  that  never  could  have  occurred.  Froai 
whence  could  the  molten  matter  have  come  so  mineralogically  difw- 
sified,  that  the  different  kinds  of  the  trap  family  of  rodcs  should  w 
oflen  pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  and  often  in  the  aacfie  seriti^ 
or  even  in  the  same  bed,  dike,  or  vein  1  From  the  same  sotutt 
there  could  not  have  been  ejected  matter  mineralogically  difierent) 
so  that  on  cousolidation  it  would  assume  the  various  characteristics 
belonging  to  the  trap  family  of  rocks.  And  even  if  it  could,  how 
could  the  spaces  have  been  prepared  for  its  reception  ?  How  could 
the  stratified  beds  have  been  so  regularly  rent  open  and  separated 
for  the  admission  of  this  intrusive  mass  in  its  moltdft  state,  and 
room  made,  without  any  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  pene- 
trated beds  1  Or  how  could  the  molten  matter  have  passed  imper- 
ceptibly into  stratified  substance  1  Or  how  abutted  up  against  such 
a  rock  in  continuation  of  the  same  parallel^  Or  have  intruded 
therein  interstratified  projections  of  its  own  matter  without  displac- 
ing the  stratified  matter  which  both  its  general  substance  and  its 
seams  now  occupy  1  Or,  if  displaced,  how  is  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  displaced  matter  accounted  for  ?  To  what  regions  did  it 
betake  itself  in  giving  room  for  many  of  these  igneous  intrusions! 
These  are  questions  so  totally  unsusceptible  of  solution  or  answer, 
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Aat  they  must  at  least  militate  much  against,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disprove,  the  theory  which  assigns  to  such  rocks  an  igneous  origin. 
The  seemingly  altered  conditions  of  the  coal  strata  (which  are  often 
ehanged  when  in  proximity  with  trap  rocks  when  intersecting  their 
beds)  we  consider  far  from  proving  their  primary  high  temperature, 
for  there  are  other  causes  not  so  far-fetched  that  will  more  consist- 
ently and  conveniently  account  for  the  phenomena  imputed  to 
igneous  action.  And  if  tUe  texture  of  coal  beds  or  other  strata 
were  changed  by  this  igneous  intrusion  in  one  case,  why  is  it  that  it 
lias  not  altered  their  texture  in  every  case  of  intrusion  1 

Were  the  mineralogical  character  or  lithological  texture  of  the 
beds  the  only  difference  found  in  the  strata  when  intersected  by 
such  walls  of  rocks,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  produced  this 
diange;  but  there  are  other  phenomena  therewith  connected  for 
which  it  can  not  possibly  account. 

How,  for  instance,  could  the  molten  matter  at  any  degree  of  heat 
have  changed  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  strata? 
Coal  beds  of  several  feet  in  thickness  are  oflen  changed  to  so  many 
inches  when  in  contact  or  proximity  with  the  intersecting  rock ;  and 
if  the  heat  could  have  deprived  the  coal  bed  of  its  bitumen,  still 
that  could  not  have  caused  it  to  become  so  comparatively  meager  . 
in  thickness.  How  did  this  molten  intruder  dispose  of  the  amount 
of  primary  matter  taken  from  the  bed  1  Or  how  make  the  sand- 
stone or  shale  beds  above  and  below  expand  till  they  occupied  the 
yacated  space? 

If  heat  could  have  turned  a  small  portion  of  such  coal  bed  into 
coke,  it  could  hardly  have  converted  so  large  a  portion  into  sand- 
stone or  shale  to  cpmpensate  for  diminution,  and  to  preserve  «the 
general  depth  of  the  series  without  any  chasm. 

Other  stratified  beds  besides  coal  are  found  to  be  altered  in  many 
respects  from  their  general  condition,  when  in  contiguity  with  inter- 
secting rocks,  without  affording  legitimate  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  by  which  the  interposition  of  these  rocks  are  sought  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  which  so  signally  fails  in  interpretating  much 
of  the  phenomena  for  which  it  is  introduced,  besides  making  its  own 
pheuomenal  characteristics  a  question. 
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"Were  physicists  better  aoqu^nted  with  the  very  important  &ot 
of  fire  and  affinitive  action  being  one  and  the  same  thing,  they 
would  easily  perceive  how  it  was  that  affinitive  action  formed  the 
world,  including  its  rocks,  from  matter  as  well  qualified  as  If  effi^^ted 
by  igneous  fusion.  We  would  suppose  it  perfectly  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  to  say,  that  as  the  deposited  matter  that  forms  the  strati- 
fied rocks  could  not  have  fallen  in  limestone,  sand,  coal,  day,  or 
conglomerate,  these  must  have  been  subsequently  formed  by  its 
own  constituent  affinities,  and  with  no  necessity  for  fusion  whatever. 
Fusion  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  reduction  of  the  constituent 
molecules  of  a  mass,  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  its  solidity,  by 
imparting  a  high  state  of  excitement  induced  by  affinitive  action  in 
the  constituent  condition  of  insensibU.  substances.  This  high  excite- 
ment renders  the  constituent  molecules  of  sensible  substances  free  to 
form  more  favorable  associations ;  and  the  formative  action  among 
these  molecules  so  promotes  a  continuance  of  the  high  excitement  by 
which  they  are  liberated,  that  others,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  set 
free. 

Substances  are  only  induced  to  this  extraordinary  degree  of  tem- 
perature that  causes  fusion  by  the  effect  of  affinitive  action  in  the 
formation  of  substances  extraneous  of  themselves,  and  this  high  ex- 
citement can  only  be  prolonged  by  a  continuation  of  the  formative 
process,  because  where  that  is  suspended,  the  innate  affections  of  the 
fluid  being  no  longer  disturbed  will  progressively  restore  the  con- 
stitucnt  molecules  to  their  original  quiescent  solidity. 

This  high  calorific  excitement  which  can  cause  the  fusion  of  a 
usually  solid  mass,  being  only  induced  by  the  combustion  of  sensible 
substances,  or  the  affinitive  action  of  its  own  matter,  would  seem  to 
be  the  converse  of  formative  action,  for  so  far  as  wo  can  sec  of  com- 
bustion, it  seems  to  be  destruction^  instead  of  construction,  and  in 
reality  this  destruction  of  sensible  or  solid  substances  is  a  resolving 
of  their  matter  into  insensible  substances  by  a  greater  satisfaction 
of  the  affinities  of  this  same  matter,  bringing  it  back  to  its  more  nidi- 
mental  state,  ready  to  be  again  erected  into  sensible  substances  when 
other  circumstances  are  favorable.  Nature  always  uses  these  insT* 
Bible  molecules  for  the  manufacture* of  her  sensible  products.     I>ut 
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the  usual  substantive  formations  could  not  have  been  effected  under 
such  affinitive  excitement  as  could  have  caused  the  fusion  of  a  usually 
solid  mass.  Fusion  implies  substances  in  previous  solidity,  other- 
wise what  need  for  the  fusion  of  matter  always  fluid? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  world 
more  truly  inconsistent  than  that  which  would  call  for  a  calorific  ex- 
citement sufficient  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  distinctive  forma- 
tion whatever,  or  that  should  have  required  rocks  to  be  solidified  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  in  order  to  fuse  and  force  them  outward  to 
form  its  surface-accessions  of  intrusive  or  overflowing  rock. 

There  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  matter  of  rocks  was  far 
differently  conditioned  from  that  of  its  present  state,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  their  construction  began  only  afler  the  forms  (of 
which  they  are  fabricated)  were  furnished,  for  many  of  them  are  not 
even  now  affinitively  solidified.  The  grains  of  sand,  or  particles  of 
clay  or  lime  or  crystals,  of  which  the  respective  rocks  are  aggregated, 
are  each  individually  a  more  perfect  formation  than  many  of  the  re- 
spective masses  of  which  they  are  the  constituents.  As  these  did  not 
so  fall,  they  must  have  been  formed  by  the  mutual  affinitities  of  their 
own  contiguous  and  constituent  sphericles  afler  the  matter  had  been 
deposited  in  mass,  from  sources  such  as  we  have  seen.  The  bodies 
contributing  deposits  to  the  earth  could  not  have  been  in  condition 
to  consolidate  matter  into  granules  of  any  grade.  We  can  conceive 
of  the  fall  and  filtration  through  atmosphere  and  ocean  of  molecules 
so  condensed  as  to  induce  their  subsidence  and  subsequent  formation 
into  crystals,  or  even  so  palpably  condensed  and  confused  that  their 
forms  in  mixed  mass  would  not  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  or  con- 
struct crystals,  but  we  can  not  conceive  them  already  formed  into 
the  constituent  materials  of  stratified  rocks.  We  hold  that  the  con- 
stituent forms  of  stratified  beds  were  effected  by  the  mutual  affinities 
of  their  own  matter  afler  it  had  been  received  by  our  earth,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  its  conditions  of  pressure  and  affinitive  action  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  it  is  now  found  solidified  into  rock. 

By  this  action  we  have  accounted  for  the  formation  of  crystals, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  solidity,  and  by  these  same  affini- 
ties  we  have  the  particles  of  limes,  clays,  sands,  conglomerates,  and 
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ooal,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  same  force  we  can  account  for  all  niiez- 
plained  facts  found  in  geological  structure,  whether  it  be  in  the  coo- 
Btruction  of  crystalline  or  granular  constituents,  or  their  consolidation 
into  rocks. 

The  molecules  of  matter  aggregated,  in  mass,  being  a  mixture  of 
forms  affinitively  different,  time  and  their  united  affections  could 
alone  separate  and  associate  the  specific  sorts,  so  as  to  present  their 
present  conditions,  subdivided  in  beds  of  assimilated  kinds,  or  in 
intersecting  dikes  or  veins,  or  inclosed  masses  of  various  mineral- 
ogical  character,  imperceptibly  blending  into,  or  abutting  against, 
each  other,  or  penetrating  each  other  in  parallel  seams,  and  termin- 
ating at  certain  distances. 

When  the  special  affinities  were  forming  a  coal  bed,  intermediate 
of  other  rocks,  by  the  carbonaceous  assimilation  of  material  fonns, 
and  at  the  same  time  intersecting  it  by  a  dike  of  a  difierent  order 
of  construction,  the  affinitive  conditions  in  proximity  with  the  dike, 
acting  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  own  formative  plane, 
would  often  necessarily  have  a  modifying  effect  on  each  other,  so 
that  their  mineral  texture  would  be  at  times  somewhat  changed, 
both  in  the  character  and  form  of  the  rock,  the  more  affinitive  being 
less  changed  than  the  feebler.  This  would  be  the  regular  prooess  of 
nature  where  neither  fire  nor  fusion  could  have  had  any  agency, 
for  the  affinities  could  not  be  expected  to  separate  in  such  proximity 
without  having  an  effect  upon  each  other^s  formative  action. 

We  often  fmd  that  the  strata  on  one  side  of  these  divisional  dikes 
are  cast  down  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  below  the  parallel  of 
what  is  understood  to  be  the  same  continuation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  intersecting  wall.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
coal  fields,  causing  faults  in  the  working  out  of  the  beds,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation,  not  only  respecting  the  force  which 
dislocated  the  rocks,  but  separated  them  for  the  insertion  of  these 
partition  walls,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  whole  thicknesses,  which 
is  oflen  very  considerable,  and  upheaving  or  depressing  the  whole 
series  on  one  side  of  the  same  dike  to  depths  not  penetrated  or 
known.  Such  dikes  are  frequently  found  passing  through  the  cool 
measures  in  different  directions  to  each  other,  and  with  no  specific 
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inclination  or  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  deposited  beds,  except  as 
oftentimes  when  passing  ia  beds  of  intermediate  parallelism.  These 
dikes  and  beds  are  oflen  of  very  different  complexion,  even  when  at 
no  great  distances  from  each  other,  as  if  they  were  of  very  different 
materials,  which  involves  the  question  of  from  whence  did  these 
difTerentialities  proceed  so  as  to  have  caused  these  several  kinds  1 

All  the  difficulties  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  involved  are  of 
a  kindred  character  with  those  besetting  physical  theorists  in  gene- 
ral, for  the  premises  of  their  argument  being  erroneous,  the  inferences 
therefrom  will  be  equally  so.  .  That  these  vast  systems  of  rocks 
subdivided  by  narrow  partition  walls  should  have  been  (in  relation 
to  each  other)  either  upheaved  or  depressed  involves  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  that  can  have  no  possible  place  in  nature.  In  the  first 
case  there  would  be  required  a  force  fax  more  powerful  than  the 
ponderosity  of  the  whole  uplifled  platform,  for  besides  raising  the 
whole  sectional  plane  of  incumbent  rocks  from  the  foci  of  its  power 
(however  deep  seated  in  the  earth  it  may  have  been)  against  its  own 
gravity,  it  must  likewise  have  dislocated  them  throughout  their 
whole  depths,  for  if  they  were  upraised,  it  must  have  been  from  some 
previous  formation  constituting  the  foundation  of  such  upheaval,  and 
by  some  upheaving  substance  having  permanent  powers,  otherwise 
their  own  gravity  would  have  again  depressed  theui  to  their  previous 
position ;  but  that  has  not  been  done  to  at  least  the  upraised  portion 
of  the  district  thus  assumed  to  have  been  disturbed,  for  it  seems  to 
remain  permanently  elevated  above  the  other.  Now  what  could 
have  been  the  character  of  this  upheaving  substance,  or  what  could 
have  caused  its  action  t  is  the  next  inquiry,  or  from  whence  came  it, 
or  how  was  it  subsequently  disposed  ofl  How  got  it  below  the 
upheaved  mass  so  as  to  rend  the  incumbent  rocks  to  unknown  depths, 
and  raise  them  from  their  foundations  by  sections,  and  that,  too, 
without  disturbing  any  thing  but  the  upheaved  areas? 

These  considerations  or  questionings  so  importunately  present  them- 
selves d  priori  of  upheavals,  that  it  would  surely  be  well  to  have  them 
first  investigated  so  as'  to  be  distinctly  understood  and  established  be- 
fore a  proposition  so  opposed  to  all  the  recognized  powers  of  nature 
and  experience  should  be  so  generally  entertained,  persisted  in,  and 
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imposed  upon  the  world's  credulity.  If  there  are  no  laws  or  forces  m 
nature  hy  which  such  upheavab  could  have  been  effected,  then  the 
whole  hypothesis  is  without  foundation  in  fact,  which  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  our  deductions  determine. 

If  there  b  not  a  possibility  in  nature  by  which  the  rocks  on  one 
side  of  a  partition  wall  could  have  been  upheaved  above  the  stratified 
beds  of  the  same  continuation  on  the  other  side,  neither  could  it  have 
been  m  nature  that  the  rocks  could  have  been  by  that  much  cast  down ; 
they  could  not  have  been  depressed  into  their  own  solidity  or  forced 
down  beyond  their  own  foundation- rocks,  while  those  from  which  they 
were  dislocated  maintained  their  primary  position. 

Philosophers  have  failed  to  furnish  the  world  with  the  most  distant 
•conception  of  such  internal  condition  as  will  afford  to  themselves  or 
others  the  data  from  which  to  deduce  the  forces  from  which  so  much 
is  so  constantly  called  for.  So  far  as  physical  inquirers  have  furnished 
the  evidence,  all  is  mere  unfounded  conjecture,  expressed  in  unmean- 
ing phrases,  and  opposed  to  every  well-established  principle  of  phys- 
ical law. 

If  geologists  would  only  permit  themselves  to  be  undeceived,  they 
would  find  the  facts  on  which  they  found  their  hypotheses  testifying 
to  very  different  things ;  for  let  the  stratified  beds  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  dike  be  consulted  and  rigorously  interrogated,  and  it  will 
be  found  they  are  not  identically  the  same  nor  never  could  have  b^en. 
The  strata  on  one  side  of  the  partition  wall  will  always  be  found  to 
disagree  in  some  of  their  peculiarities — in  their  thicknesses,  in  their  tex- 
tures, or  in  their  minei  alogical  developments — with  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  wall,  and  their  corresponding  similitudes  will  be 
found  insufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  they  acquired  their  char- 
acteristics in  the  same  continuous  plane  of  parallelism.  But  these 
stratified  beds,  although  nut  having  attained  their  characteristic  devel- 
opments as  continuations  of  the  same  plane,  may  in  many,  if  not  all 
cases,  have  been  inci}}iently  continuous  of  the  same  subdivbional  par- 
allelisms, before  the  affinitive  construction  and  condensation  of  their 
own  constituent  ingredients  caused  the  formative  systems  to  separate 
intersectingly  for  the  insinuation  of  such  molecular  and  differently 
characterized  matter  as  now  constitutes  the  dikes.     Thus  we  see  how 
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these  sectional  separations  were  formed  in  the  same  system  of  roclOy 
whether  regarded  as  separated  by  dikes  or  veins,  and  although  the 
primitive  continuations  of  affinitive  parallelism  of  these  beds  were  (in 
consequence  of  these  intersecting  dikes)  at  times  discontinued,  yet  such 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  a  constant  relation  which  neither  time 
nor  circumstance  could  wholly  obliterate,  for  each  section  would  con- 
tmue  to  retain  some  portion  of  each  feature  of  the  rudimental  forma- 
tion where  it  was  continuous  ;  but  being  subject  to  great  modification 
through  all  subsequent  time,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  affin- 
itive action  in  its  formative  character  on  either  side  of  the  wall  of  sep- 
aration, they  might  not  have  continued  in  all  cases  equally  alike.  We 
have  found  that  both  limestone  and  cohI  beds  have  accumulated  much 
of  their  matter,  and  expanded  in  thickness  since  their  affinitive  planes 
were  first  induced,  and  it  may  have  been  the  same,  and  no  doubt  was 
so,  with  other  rocks. 

We  have  observed  the  textural  and  mineralogical  passages  of  strati- 
fied beds  into  each  other  in  the  same  continuation,  together  with  the 
progressive  thinning  or  ultimate  termination  of  some,  and  the  contin- 
ued increase  and  thickening  up  of  others  in  the  same  (but  inverted) 
ratio,  and  all  this  at  times  within  very  inconsiderable  distances,  so 
that  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  formative  effectivity  of  a  deposited 
mass  being  easily  changed ;  so  that  when  a  system  of  strata  becomes 
separated  by  an  intervening  dike,  thus  cutting  off  all  interchange  of 
sympathy  between  the  affinities  of  the  several  sides,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected the  effect  of  their  action  would  be  different  on  the  different 
sides  of  the  dike,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  whole  being  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  which  unfortunately  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
general  heaving  up  of  the  whole  sectional  series,  when  in  reality  it 
was  only  an  affinitive  thickening  up  of  the  beds  on  one  side  more  than 
the  other. 

These  observations  respecting  dblocating  dikes,  though  generally 
just,  are  not  in  all  cases  in  every  respect  applicable,  there  being  often 
cases  where  the  strata  on  the  several  sides  of  a  divisional  dike  never 
were  a  continuation  of  the  same  undivided  plane  ;  for  the  matter  on 
the  several  sides  of  many  a  longitudinal  axis  of  what  is  usually  called 
upheaval,  may  have  been  so  affinitively  different  as  to  induce  subdi- 
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or  abutting  edges  of  the  strata  will  always  be  found  conformabljr 
fitting  close  up  against  the  intersecting  dyke,  an  evidence  that  they 
could  in  no  instance  by  their  irruptions  have  thrust  the  strata  up  at 
any  angle  differing  from  their  primary  positions ;  for  had  the  coal 
and  intermediate  stratJi  been  elevated,  as  they  sometimes  seem  to  be, 
their  tilted  edges  could  not  have  conformed  to  the  plane  of  the  wall. 
The  intersecting  rocks  of  coal  fields,  and  all  more  primary  systems 
of  stratified  beds,  at  times  divide  themselves  by  certain  angles  into 
two  or  more  separating  walls,  in  which  case,  when  the  angles  are 
most  acute,  the  intermediate  matter  of  the  strata  will  be  different 
oftentimes  from  the  rocks  on  the  external  side  of  either  wall ;  be- 
cause, being  thus  cut  off,  it  would  be  unable  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
similar  order  of  affinitive  parallelisms  with  the  external  beds,  and 
would  afiinitively  form  itself  into  naasses  of  more  or  less  seeming 
confusion,  being  affected  by  its  own  affinities  and  those  of  the  inter- 
secting dikes. 

In  thus  contemplating  the  course  of  nature  in  her  formation  of 
coal  fields,  we  find  that  though  primitive  vegetation  often  originated 
the  relative  positions  of  the  coal  seams,  it  does  not  follow  that  vege- 
table matter  was  accumulated  and  heaped  up  till  it  formed  the  whole 
mass  of  the  present  coal  beds.  As  we  have  already  described  how 
these  measures  were  formed,  we  spare  the  reader  the  repetition. 

The  deposits  next  in  succession  to  the  coal  measures  mark  an 
extraordinary  and  very  important  epoch  in  geological  progression, 
for  they  indicate  the  termination  of  an  immensely  long  period  dur- 
ing which  but  comparatively  very  little  material  accessions  were 
made  to  the  earth,  and  during  which  time  the  transformation  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  into  the  rocks  of  the  earth  exceeded  in  quantity 
the  amount  received  by  the  fall  of  cometic  bodies,  and  its  formation 
producing  a  progressive  but  oscillating  recession  of  these  waters  to 
their  lowest  level,  and  that  even  below  where  that  level  Ls  at  the 
present  time. 

This  was  not  only  the  termination  of  the  formation  of  a  regular 
series  of  coal  measures,  but  was  likewise  the  turning  point  of  the 
general  and  long  subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  addition  of  aqueous 
and  other  matter  from  the  coalescence  of  meteoric  bodies,  whose 
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solid  constituents  form  the  new  red  sandstone  groups  and  other 
secondary  deposits,  now  began  to  cause  an  increase  and  considerable 
elevation  of  the  waters  in  a  progressively  increasing  scale,  not  wholly 
because  of  their  absorption  and  appropriation  by  the  consolidating 
rocks  becoming  much  less  extensive  and  its  own  formation  more  coo* 
aiderable,  but  because  of  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  with  these 
solid  accessions  being  so  much  in  addition.  All  this  is  a  develop- 
ment of  facts  to  which  the  geological  records  of  nature  bear  coo- 
clusive  testimony ;  for  we  find  every  phenomenal  fact  following  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  causations  originating  In  the  same  cer- 
tain system  of  dynamical  law  from  which  we  have  already  deduced 
so  much ;  and  surely  no  system  of  physics  can  have  greater  claims 
to  perfection  than  this  all-sufficient  method  by  which  we  are  able  to 
deduce  the  phenomenal  ^ts,  not  only  of  geology,  but  of  every 
department  of  general  physics.  There  is  not  a  phenomenal  fact  in 
nature  for  which  these  affinities  or  formative  forces  are  not  fully 
answerable,  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  yet  pursued  their  effects,  and 
their  dynamical  efiectivity  only  receives  further  confirmation  when 
we  consider  the  conglomerates,  sandstones,  breccias,  and  saliferous 
rocks  of  the  red  sandstone  series,  together  with  limes,  clays,  marU, 
and  crustaceous  rocks  of  the  succeeding  formations,  all  so  unlike 
whAt  could  have  been  acquired  from  the  broken-down  fragmentary 
matter  of  former  rocks.  What  else  in  nature  other  than  the  con- 
stituent affinities  of  matter  could  have  effected  the  phenomenal  con- 
ditions which  are  manifested  in  these  rocks  which  are  so  unlike 
those  which  preceded  them,  from  which  it  is  assumed  they  have  been 
derived  ? 

Physicists  have  certainly  failed  either  to  solve  these  important 
problems  in  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  to  furnish  data 
by  which  a  solution  can  be  obtained ;  for  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mechanical  processes  or  igneous  fusions  and  convulsive 
irruptions  which  they  have  adopted  as  their  method  of  accounting 
for  the  origin,  formation,  and  position  of  the  several  kinds  of  rock. 

When  we  contemplate  the  manner  in  which  all  the  di^erently 
constructed  rocks  of  the  earth  graduate  into  each  other,  we  shall  find 
no  theoretical  system  of  physics  that  has  been  yet  entertained  which 
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can  by  any  possibility  be  made  in  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  account  for  this  passage  of  rock-forming  matter,  particularly 
that  which  supposes  them  to  have  originated  in  the  destruction, 
transportation,  and  deposit  of  the  ingredients  of  previously  existing 
rocks,  or  the  irruption  of  such  as  were  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion ; 
because  that  would  imply  no  real  origination  to  their  matter  at  all, 
but  that  there  always  had  been  rocks  ready  for  destruction  or  fusion, 
so  that  such  rock-making  matter  might  be  thus  furnished ;  and  it 
would  furthermore  signify  that  there  had  been  currents,  counter- 
currents,  cross  and  complex,  together  with  fusions,  convulsions,  casu- 
alties,  and  confusions  altogether  inconsistent  with  any  possibility,  of 
physical  order  in  nature  or  comprehensibility  in  sense.  Rucks  and 
the  constituent  properties  of  rocks  must  unquestionably  have  origi- 
nated at  some  period  of  our  earth^s  progress,  and  from  some  source ; 
their  materials  could  not  have  been  always  thus  forming  and  re-form- 
ing without  any  origin  to  themselves. 

These  constituent  particles  of  the  existing  rocks  are  themselves  as 
much  of  structural  formation  as  any  other  substantive  mass,  and  are 
DO  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  principle  or  primary  thing  than  is 
the  rock  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Therefore  the  consideration  is, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  materials  of  such  rocks  before,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  deposition  1  If  they  were  in  detached  particles, 
detrital  constituents,  or  debris  of  former  rocks,  what  must  have  been 
the  conditions  of  these  pre-existing  rocks,  or  where  could  they  have 
been  situated?  Are  we  to  understand  that  they,  too,  originated  in 
former  rocks  ?  and  if  so,  how  far  back  must  we  go  to  find  what  was 
really  the  origin  of  this  formative  action,  when  matter  was  in  such  a 
condition  as  did  not  need  to  be  thus  melted  down  by  fire  or  ground 
down  by  the  friction  of  water  1  The  action  of  either  signifies  a  struo* 
tural  condition  on  which  they  could  have  been  thus  effective,  and  from 
which  such  matter  was  by  these  processes  reduced.  There  certainly 
must  have  been  a  time  in  matter's  formative  progress  when  it  could 
have  required  for  its  reduction  no  such  active  processes,  it  not  having 
yet  assumed  conditions  from  which  it  required  to  be  reduced  the 
better  to  fit  it  for  a  rock- forming  substance.  The  effect  of  high  calor- 
ific action  is  to  disturb  the  infinitesimal  attachments  by  which  tha 
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to  Uu;  f  ^u:;oa:  oL-grani:e  tbej  dcd  in  i:  vhat  had  be«-n  the  fused 
matter  of  former  oonditi*>iuw  It'  thev  seardi  ihe  stratified  stiuetorei 
of  the  eanh  thev  ktiil  find  but  the  rem aaau  of  a  former  world  inths 
broken-down  fragrnentAof  iu  rocks,  and  they  nowhere  inform  us  hov 
far  it  wouid  be  required  that  the  earth  should  be  penetrated  befoM 
we  diuld  find  a  rock  as  rocks  were  when  ther  were  first  formed. 
Every  granitic  mass,  say  they,  has  been  upheaved  while  in  a  molten 
sute  from  iu  primary  depths,  tilting  up  all  the  stratified  rocks  in- 
cumbent thereon,  but  they  do  not  inform  us  from  what  condition  of 
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solidity  all  this  granitic  matter  was  fused,  or  what  subterranean  force 
oouldhave  upheld  all  this  fused  matter  until  it  crystallized  into 
solidity. 

This  system  of  geological  dynamics  by  which  it  is  undertaken  to 
account  for  the  existing  condition  of  the  earth^s  rocks,  we  find  in- 
Tolving  such  absurdity  as  makes  it  much. more  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  wise  ones  of  the  earth  can  entertain  such  notions  than  it  does 
that  of  how  the  rocks  were  really  formed,  for,  in  the  system  we  are 
parsuing,  we  have  to  encounter  no  forced  constructions  nor  over- 
strained  inferences ;  all  flows  on  freely  and  harmoniously  with  all,  in 
giving  phenomenal  expression  to  creative  thought. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  fall  of  meteoric  or 
oometic  bodies  through  our  atmosphere  and  ocean  would  dissipate 
any  previously  acquired  solidity  there  may  have  been  in  the  matter 
of  such  descending  bodies,  so  that  their  most  solid  matter  could  only 
descend  to  the  sea-bottom  as  the  most  impalpable  powder,  by  which  it 
will  be  petceived  that  the  constituent  ingredients  of  the  rocks  as  thus 
received  could  not  have  been  as  they  now  are,  but  must  have  acquired 
their  present  characteristics  after  they  were  deposited  in  the  situations 
they  now  occupy. 

The  molecular  condition  of  the  matter  of  many  of  these  descend- 
ing and  coalescing  bodies  may  have  been  such  anterior  to  reception 
as  to  have  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  form  ultimately  taken 
by  the  constituent  particles  or  granules  of  the  consolidated  rocks. 
Whether  it  should  be  crystals,  trappean  rocks,  limes,  clays,  sands,  coal, 
conglomerate,  concretions,  or  salt  rocks,  all  these  varieties  are  altogeth- 
er inexplicable  on  any  other  principle  than  by  the  force  and.  fecundity 
of  their  own  constituent  affinities  constantly  operating.  And  to  this 
the  metallic  substances  associated  with  other  forms  of  matter  in  the 
construction  of  veins  traversing  the  rocks  of  almost  every  age  furnish 
their  testimony.  What  else  than  the  affinities  of  the  matter  itself 
oould  have  constructed  these  intersecting  veins  of  metals,  when  no 
zestige  of  metallic  substances  is  found  in  the  rocks  traversed  or  in  the 
granite  from  which  they  are  assumed  to  have  been  derived  ?  Many  of 
the  native  metals  are  found  so  associated  with  quartz  rock  and  with 
each  other  in  the  same  vein  as  to  show  that  these  metals  and  the  asso- 
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date  matters  most  have  crystallized  ootemporaneouslj,  a  oonditioa 
fusion  could  not  have  effected  under  any  circumstances,  fusion  l>eiig 
in  all  cases  antagonistical  to  crystallization,  or  formation  of  any  •eiu> 
ible  kind  being  the  means  employed  for  its  reduction  when  the  con- 
stituent matter  is  required  for  other  purposes ;  therefore,  when  slovlj 
cooling,  in  order  to  form  crystals  again,  the  different  degrees  of  teoh 
perature  required  for  the  different  crystallizing  substances  vonld 
prevent  such  associations  as  we  now  find  of  the  native  metals  in  one 
vein,  for  this  would  have  precluded  their  crystallization  in  one  asso- 
ciate mass. 

And  the  same  for  segr^ation  if  high  heat  was  the  cause,  for  crys- 
tals forming  under  the  highest  temperature  could  not  have  been  as- 
sociated in  suspension  with  substances  that  could  crystallize  only  at 
a  low  temperature.  In  contemplating  the  association  of  substances  in 
the  metalliferous  veins,  it  certainly  does  seem  that  the  molecoles 
penetrating  such  apertures  must  have  been  affinitively  ready  for  this 
form  of  structure.  The  relative  energy  of  each  order  of  fbrmatioos 
being  equal  to  the  metamorphoses  of  such  molecules  as  were  roost 
readily  convertible  into  its  own  structure,  the  associate  and  co- 
te mporaneously  formed  substances  in  the  same  vein  must  be  in 
relative  quantity  proportional  to  the  disposition  of  the  admitted 
molecules  for  forming  those  particular  substances,  and  it  really 
would  seem  as  if  the  matter  of  quartz  had  been  almost  as  ready  to 
assimilate  in  the  formatian  of  any  of  the  metals  as  it  was  for  itso^ii 
8ul>stance,  for  we  find  it  so  readily  associating  with  almost  all  of  them 
as  if  it  might  as  well  have  been  of  one  substance  as  of  the  other. 
All  forms  are  but  so  many  sensible  expressions  of  the  formative  ef- 
fectivity  of  its  own  affinities  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
made  their  election,  the  formative  affinities  being  as  the  muscles 
which  give  physical  expression  to  nature's  will,  so  that  we  need  feel 
no  wonder  at  finding  forms  of  even  sensible  matter  whose  sensible 
integrity  can  not  be  disturbed  by  finite  powers.  The  conservations 
and  casualties  in  nature's  phenomena  must  depend  on  the  proper 
graduation  of  integrity  in  the  forces  of  her  material  forms;  and  as 
much  on  the  comparatively  indestructible  as  on  the  most  evanescent 
of  her  productions ;  but  while  all  forms  are  necessarilv  finite,  none 
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can  have  a  perpetual  immunity  from  transmutative  action,  when  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  their  formations  are  changed. 

Therefore  the  chemical  elements,  or  those  constituting  metals  or 
minerals,  are  to  be  regarded  as  induced  conditions,  and  no  more  the 
simple  properties  of  matter  than  any  other  compound  form  it  could 
have  been  induced  to  assume.  Material  forms  are  all  fabricated 
things,  being  but  the  sensible  expression  of  Infinite  Thought,  and  as 
projected  from  thence  into  the  sphere  of  finite  perception  by  means 
and  measures  proceeding  from  the  affinitive  attachment  of  energy  to 
atoms.  This  attachment  constituting  the  first  physical  act  of  Infinity 
abrogated  the  abstract  simplicity  of  both  the  atoms  and  the  attach- 
ing  energy,  so  that  all  beyond  could  only  be  by  combinations  and 
conformations  consequent  from  the  effective  action  of  these  now  com 
pound  atoms,  until  they  ultimately  resolved  themselves  into  the 
rocks  of  the  earth,  and  all  other  substantive  conditions  of  sensible 
character. 

But  the  constituents  of  these  rocks  cou^d  not  have  so  resolved 
themselves  but  for  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  aggregated 
energy  of  the  earth's  mass ;  and  as  that  could  have  had  no  great 
effect  upon  the  matter  before  it  was  deposited,  the  deposits  could 
have  been  but  little  characterized  in  accordance  with  present  condi- 
tions, particularly  with  the  coarser  forms  or  ingredients  that  com- 
pose the  present  rocks. 

Thus  all  minerals  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
regarded  as  conditional  substances  of  secondary  character,  and  their 
more  particular  abundance,  as  we  approach  the  surface,  conclusively 
proves  that  conditional  circumstances  were  only  then  favorable  for 
their  formations ;  and  every  constituent  particle  of  such  substances 
may  likewise  be  reckoned  in  the  same  category,  they  being  aggregates 
of  infinitesimal  forms,  and  having  acquired  their  structural  character- 
istics in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  their  formations 
were  effected.  These  conditions  were  no  donbt  as  effective  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  constituent  ingredients  of  rocks  as  in  any  thing 
else.  We  see  no  more  necessity  for  forming  the  rocks  by  ingredi- 
ents manufactured  in  some  remote  and  entirely  unknown  part  of 
the  earth,  which  even  geological  research  has  failed  to  find,  than  we 
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ilo  for  any  other  formations,  and  more  particularly  as  they  would 
nqiiirc  forces  for  their  transportation  effective  at  different  times  and 
seasons,  forces  that  would  fetch  the  differently  manufactured  mate- 
rials in  the  order  of  their  superposition  and  succession  so  as  to  form 
the  respective  strata  in  the  several  geological  systems.  Such  forces 
must  have  acted  by  rule,  or  there  could  not  have  been  such  regular- 
ity in  the  alternating  order  of  such  stratified  systems,  and  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  required  a  regulator. 
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Ovrents  of  the  Ocean,  how  Formed— Diaintegration  of  Rocka— Ineonafstendes  of  Theoriet— 
Caoae  of  Motion  in  the  Watera— Gulf  Stream— Mediterranean  Sea— Differences  of  Eleyatioa 
between  Equatorial  and  Polar  Suns— ExUncUon  of  Animal  Bacea— Reproduction — Gompar- 
laon  between  Perioda— Recession  of  the  Ocean. 

Geolooists  conceive  that  this  transporting  power  consisted  in  the 
efficiency  of  aqueous  currents,  because  water  could  so  readily,  when 
in  rapid  motion,  take  up  or  urge  forward  these  materials  or  let 
them  fall  or  rest  when  it  ceased  to  run. 

Now  we  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  know  by  what  rule 
these  currents  were  regulated,  that  they  could  so  conveniently  have 
brought  this  or  that  form  of  matter  forward  in  alternating  progres- 
sion, such  as  now  form  these  stratified  rocks.  There  could  not  have 
been  such  currents  on  land,  for  there  were  not  elevations  or  coun- 
tries from  which  rivers  could  have  run  when  most  of  the  rocks  were 
placed  in  their  present  position,  for  all  seems  then  to  have  been  sea, 
and  currents  in  the  ocean  capable  of  bringing  so  many  different  con- 
ditions of  matter  thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  to  have  so  alternated 
them,  seems  more  unlikely  still.  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  the 
wise  ones  what  could  have  induced  such  a  multiplicity  of  adverse 
currents  as  would  have  been  thus  required  in  an  ocean  equally  full. 
We  have  always  supposed  inequality,  either  in  quantity,  condition, 
or  temperature,  was  the  cause  of  currents.  And  we  can  not  possibly 
conceive  into  what  the  rushing  waters  could  have  run  while  all  was 
equally  occupied ;  and  even  if  there  could  have  been  currents,  how 
could  they  so  readily  and  suddenly  have  alternated  the  matter  with 
whose  transportation  they  were  charged?     Or  how  have  been  so 
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differently  efieetive  over  such  circumscribed  areiSy  as  tlie  rodu  cf 
the  several  systems  would  signify,  for  they  must  have  crossed  and 
recrossed  in  every  coaceivable  direction  with  this  kind  of  mattv 
and  with  that  to  have  effected  the  deposit  of  the  different  kinds  of 
which  the  rocks  in  the  same  region  of  country  are  formed. 

Currents  in  the  present  ocean  there  unquestionably  are,  but  cur- 
rents can  only  be  induced  in  an  ocean  by  a  difference  of  temper- 
ature affecting  its  waters,  and  they  would  be  general  and  uniform, 
on  the  surface  of  a  uniform  sea  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with 
an  under  current  in  an  opposite  direction.  A  disturbance  of  this 
uniformity  could  only  be  effected  by  the  formation  of  lands  or  A 
very  considerable  shallowing  of  some  parts  of  the  ocean.  Geolo- 
gists will  do  well  to  remark  that  such  is  the  principal  and  almost 
sole  cause  of  all  the  oceanic  currents  of  the  present  times,  equatorial 
heat  expanding  equatorial  waters;  but  in  primitive  oceans,  when 
lands  were  less  prevalent  and  temperature  more  uniform,  there 
could  have  been  little  cause  for  currents,  and  at  least  of  such  local 
character  as  could  have  procured  and  transported  the  matter  of 
rocks  in  their  alternating  kinds,  as  b  the  case  in  the  several  strati- 
fied systems  of  no  very  persistent  continuance. 

Should  there  still  exist  any  skepticism  with  respect  to  the  phy»> 
leal  affinities  having  affected  the  whole  fabrication  of  the  earth's 
superstructure  in  all  its  phenomenal  phases,  and  particularly  in  the 
geological  field  of  its  labors,  there  are  still  further  proofs  to  be  found 
in  the  formations  that  follow  those  we  have  already  considered. 

The  red  sandstone  formations,  or  the  series  next  succeeding  the 
coal  measures,  are  almost  exclusively  of  that  character  to  which 
geologists  assign  an  aqueous  origin ;  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  their  theoretical  systems,  signifies,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  by  the  erosive  and  mechanical  effect  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  rivers  upon  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  these  rocks  have 
been  so  torn  up  and  disintegrated  as  to  have  furnished  sufficient 
matter  for  the  whole  mass  deposited  afler  the  carboniferous  epoch ; 
at  least  the  rocks  that  are  assumed  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin  do 
not  so  much  prevail. 

Those  must  have  been  wonderful  rocks  that  could  have  thus 
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furnished  this  immense  mass  of  matter  constituting  n6  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  world  ;.  and  wonderful,  in  a  still  more  extraordinary 
d^ee,  the  activity  of  the  waters  of  an  ocean  so  equally  full  as  to 
have  had  nowhere  to  flow,  and  yet  could  have  broken  up,  worn  down, 
and  transported  from  so  many  diflTerent  localities  all  the  different 
kinds  of  this  matter,  in  its  multifarious  shades  of  character,  to  their 
relative  positions,  embracing  the  several  sorts  of  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, clays,  limes,  marbles,  marls,  metals,  salt  rocks,  cretace- 
ous formations,  and  concretionary  masses ;  alternating,  graduating, 
and  grouping  together  in  endless  intermixtures  and  modes  of 
association,  besides  the  involvement  of  masses  of  diflTerently  formed 
matter  in  each  other's  midst,  without  any  visible  way  by  which 
such  involved  substances  could  have  been  intruded.  Surely  any 
system  that  calls  for,  or  involves  such  an  order  of  things  as  this,  at 
least  seems  altogether  irreconcilable  with  reason,  its  contemplation 
a  waste  of  time,  and  its  promulgation  an  imposition  upon  credulity, 
without  its  advocates  could  prove  the  expediency  or  necessity 
(agreeable  to  the  known  rules  of  nature)  of  the  dissolution  and  repro- 
duction in  a  given  time  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  with  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  and  even  then  the  circumstances  would  be  alto- 
gether inconceivable  of  from  whence  their  material  or  from  what 
their  conditional  character. 

We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  should  be 
imagined  that  all  the  rocks  are  reproductions,  even  including  the 
very  coal  beds,  in  so  far  as  their  matter  is  assumed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  vegetable  products  of  the  earth  in  some  way 
transported  to  their  present  positions.  It  would  be  in  some  measure 
satis&ctory  were  the  advocates  of  this  system  to  signify  when  it 
was  the  most  probable  that  this  process  of  manufacturing  new  rocks  . 
out  of  the  old  ones  began  ;  for  so  far  as  they  enlighten  us  on  this 
subject,  we  are  left  to  infer  to  it  such  a  perpetuity  as  abrogates  all 
idea  of  any  ultimate  beginning  whatever,  when  surely  this  can  not 
be  what  they  mean. 

We  willingly  admit  all  the  eflect  that  can  be  legitimately  claimed 
for  the  eroding  processes  upon  the  rocks,  through  the  countless  ages 
it  has  been  in  operation,  and  likewise  the  igneous  outbursts  oons^ 
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qnent  from  yolcanic  action,  bat  that  most  be  a  small  matter  when 
the  whole  depths  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  under  consideration. 
We  should  suppose  it  to  be  very  evident  that  anj  system  of 
generalization  involving  such  a  concatenation  of  absurdities  as  are 
comprehended  in  this  hypothesis,  must  be  very  far  from  being  the 
true  system  comprehending  the  philosophy  of  physics;  for  while  the 
science  of  facts  and  the  science  of  physics  must  be  considered  as 
perfectly  parallel  principles,  this  can  have  but  little  claim  to  our 
regard  either  as  the  rule  of  nature  or  the  regulator  of  inquiry. 

But  where,  in  all  the  theoretical  propositions  of  physicists,  do  we 
find  a  system  advanced  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  pursued  in 
all  this  harmony  of  parallelism  ?  certainly  there  is  little  like  it  be- 
tween the  geolc^cal  hcts  and  the  causes  said  to  produce  them,  so 
hr  as  we  have  yet  progressed  with  the  rocks,  and  we  see  but  little 
prospect  of  any  better  success  with  those  that  are  to  follow ;  for 
when  we  contemplate  the  immense  masses  of  conglomerate  rocks 
(as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  red  sandstone  series,  as  alternating 
with  and  graduating  into  rocks  of  every  grade  and  texture,  and  all 
these  passages  often  in  the  same  sections),  and  remember  that  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  theory  all  this  matter  is  fragmentary,  we  are 
agair  obliged  to  ask  from  whence  could  have  come  all  these  diversi- 
fied ingredients,  or  from  what  substances  were  eroded  the  cements 
by  which  this  fragmentary  matter  was  again  consolidated  into  rocks? 
And  from  whence  came  the  coloring  matter  by  which  all  these  part- 
icles of  sand  and  pebbles,  of  quartz  or  other  rocks,  were  so  regularly 
surrounded.  The  wide  dissemination  of  this  substance  (at  this 
particular  epoch),  whether  peroxide  of  iron  or  any  other  preparation 
of  that  substance,  is  certainly  a  circumstance  requiring  explanation. 

And  from  whence  the  immense  blocks  of  quartziferous  porphyries 
and  other  masses  of  every  size  and  character  thai  are  so  often  included 
in  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds  ?  Or  by  what  process  could 
even  the  trappean  rocks  have  been  at  times  so  blended  with  con- 
glomerate that  lines  of  distinction  can  not  readily  be  drawn  between 
them,  and  how,  in  other  instances,  have  conglomerate  pebbles  become 
cemented  by  a  sort  of  semi-trappean  paste  ?  Or  how  came  the  grains 
of  transported  sands  to  be  cemented  at  all  1 
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These  are  a  series  of  problems  that  can  only  be  solved  by  a  sys- 
tern  of  causes  parallel  to  their  case.  Will  that  be  found  in  the 
mechanical  effect  or  transporting  power  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
to  which  it  is  theoretically  attributed  1  Let  us  for  a  moment  look 
at  what  the  promulgators  of  this  hypothesis  call  upon  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  to  do,  or,  rather,  call  upon  us  to  credit,  and  then  see  how 
far  they  could  have  responded  to  their  call.  By  this  mechanical 
system  the  waters  are  required  to  tear  up,  abrade,  or  erode  previa 
ously  existing  rocks,  and  transport  and  deposit  their  matter  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  all  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth. 
The  prevalence  of  conglomerate  rocks,  the  character  and  kind  of 
their  fragmentary  matter  is  supposed  to  indicate  powerful  currents 
and  great  violence  of  action  in  the  degradation  and  drifting  forward 
the  matter  of  different  pre-existing  rocks.  The  presence  of  large 
blocks  of  differently  constructed  rocks  imbedded  in  conglomerate  and 
in  sandstones  are  likewise  attributed  to  such  currents  as  could  have 
borne  them  from  their  parent  beds  to  their  present  positions.  Strong 
and  strange  currents,  we  should  say,  they  must  have  been,  that  could 
have  transported  these  immense  masses,  and  the  fine  matter  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  and  have  let  them  fall  together.  We  should 
suppose  the  currents  strong  enough  to  transport  locks  that  were  tons 
in  weight  would  carry  the  fine  sands  far  beyond  where  it  had  let  them 
(all. 

The  alternations  of  conglomerates  with  sandstone  and  other  rocks, 
and  their  passages  into  each  other,  or  into  different  conditions  of 
structure  in  continuation  of  the  same  sections,  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  velocity  of  currents  must  have  varied  very  considerably 
in  the  intermediate  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  direction ;  and  it 
is  further  inferred  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  force  of  these 
constantly  varying  currents,  they  must  have  had  their  source  in  as 
many  ever-changing  localities. 

Thus  it  is  phenomenal  facts  are  tortured  to  give  testimony  in  favor 
of  either  aqueous  or  igneous  action,  these  being  the  only  two  forces 
to  which  the  material  derivation  and  formation  of  rocks  are  assumed 
to  be  referable. 

If  a  conglomerate  is  the  subject  of  interrogation,  it  must  bear 
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testimoDy  to  its  constituents  (however  multi&rious  in  kind  or 
obaracter)  having  been  torn  by  the  action  of  water  or  some  other 
cause  from  their  parent  rocks ;  if  the  materials  are  largely  developed, 
Ihey  must  testify  to  the  velocity  and  extent  of  the  current  having 
been  proportionally  great,  and  the  degradating  process  violent.  If 
the  ingredients  graduate  into  finer-textured  rocks  in  continuation  of 
the  same  parallel,  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  graduation 
in  the  currents ;  or  if  the  rocks  with  which  they  alternate  are  fine- 
grained, they  must  testify  to  a  more  tranquil  current  in  the  trans- 
portation of  their  materials,  and  a  less  violent  action  in  procuring 
Ihem.  If  large  blocks  of  difierently  characterized  matter  are  in- 
closed in  any  of  these  beds,  they  must  tell  of  violence  and  strength 
of  the  waters  by  which  they  were  torn  from  their  parent  rocks  and 
transported  to  their  present  positions  with  a  current  proportioned  to 
their  own  ponderosity,  even  in  total  disregard  of  the  circumstance 
that  such  a  current  as  could  have  transported  them  must  have  urged 
the  finer  matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded  much  farther  on.  The 
materials  of  the  several  beds  of  a  series  being  differently  conditioned 
from  each  other,  or  graduating  into  such  as  are  diflferent,  must  testify 
of  as  many  currents  changing  in  velocity  and  direction.  Fine- 
grained textures  and  laminations  parallel  to  the  general  plane  of 
strata  must  tell  of  deposits  in  tranquil  seas  and  slow  erosion  from 
the  mother  rock,  while  oblique,  curved,  and  contorted  laminations 
give  evidence  of  cross  and  conflicting  currents  varying  in  direction 
and  velocity. 

Thus  we  perceive,  by  this  most  extraordinary  torturing  of  evidence, 
the  stratified  rockfi  are  made  to  testify  to  their  origin  as  having  been 
effected  by  a  \ery  efficient  system  of  oceanic  currents  of  eyerj 
character,  in  every  possible  direction,  alternating,  changing,  crossing 
and  conflicting  in  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  manner,  and 
being  charged  with  the  procuration,  transportation,  and  deposition 
of  every  form  of  fragmentary  matter  fuund  in  what  are  called  the 
secondary  rocks. 

Now,  while  we  have  all  this,  as  we  are  informed,  from  the  effect 
of  these  parallel  and  lateral  currents  in  the  ocean,  it  would  s^em  as 
though  there  must  have  been  at  times  vertical  motion  of  no  incon- 
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siderable  extent ;  for  while  we  have  the  conglomerate  rocks,  Vith 
their  eroded  fragmentary  constituents,  as  the  effect  of  horizontal 
action,  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  breccian  beds,  with  their 
angular  fragmentary  constituents,  which  could  never  have  been  trans- 
ported at  all ;  and  agreeable  to  the  same  rule  of  reasoning,  as  re- 
spects the  fragmentary  rocks,  they  must  have  been  effected  by 
Tcrtical  action  in  the  waters,  or  by  some  other  means  broken  up. 

At  times  massive  beds  of  rocks  are  found  with  a  solid  and  un- 
broken  base,  gradually  separating  into  very  massive  breccian  blocks, 
often  of  tons  weight,  and  these  graduating  upward  (by  diminishing 
fragments  of  the  same  material)  into  well-characterized  breccian 
beds,  and  these  again  passing  in  rounded  or  angular  forms,  in  assoei- 
ation  with  other  fragmentary  substances,  into  a  regular  conglomerate. 

Now  it  will  certainly  follow  that  if  the  fragmenatary  matter  of 
rocks  in  general  has  been  transported,  rounded,  and  spread  out  by 
the  horizontal  action  of  the  waters,  the  fragmentary  matter  of  the 
breccian  beds  must  have  been  detached  by  great  violence  and  thrown 
upward  by  vertical  commotion  of  the  waters;  and  if  we  desire  to 
know  how  the  associate  matter  in  these  breccian  conglomerates  was 
so  very  ready  to  afford  their  quantum,  lateral  currents  will  again  be 
urged  as  a  cause,  they  deeming  the  ocean  to  be  always  ready 
charged  with  the  requisite  matter,  and  willing  to  let  it  fall  when  and 
in  such  quantities  as  required. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  this  extraordinary 
system,  for  besides  the  many  wonders  attributed  to  its  action  already 
noticed,  it  is  still  further  assumed  to  have  furnished  the  whole 
quantity  of  succeeding  rocks  consisting  in  part  of  the  vareigated 
marls,  clays,  carbonates  of  lime,  carbonates  of  magnesia,  variegated 
sands,  cretaceous  deposits,  and  calcareous  rocks  in  all  shades  of 
character,  in  all  alternations,  passages,  and  superpositions,  including 
immense  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  and  other  concrete  sub- 
stances. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  natural,  how  is  all  this  to  be 
reconciled  with  reason  1  Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that  any  of 
these  massive  deposits  were  produced  in  an  hour,  the  immediate 
effect  of  any  disturbing  force  however  violent  it  may  have  been. 
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TVercforv  ike  onirenu  bringing  tlMin  forward  must  have  been  pro- 
knjEcd*  acd  to  bave  been  piukwged  in  an  ocean,  they  must  have 
been  in  a  continuous  circuit ;  and  for  currents  to  have  been  in  a  ocm- 
tuinous  circuit  vould  demand  continuous  cause  of  motion,  and  thit 
coujd  not  have  been  in  the  waters  themselves,  for  they  are  iitterlj 
incapable  of  propagating  motion  per  ar. 

Water  being  almost  incompressible,  could  not  have  been  forced 
back  on  itself  so  as  to  oscillate  back  and  forward  for  a  time  over 
oertain  areas*  in  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity ;  that  they  might  have 
been  thrown  upward  is  possible,  because,  in  a  vertical  direotioQ, 
resistance  could  be  overcome  with  force  proportional  to  their  incum- 
bent ponderosity  ;  but  they  could  not  be  projected  out  into  a  current 
boriiontally  unless  a  circular  motion  could  have  been  induced,  to 
that  the  waters  in  advance  would  constantly  make  way  for  those  thit 
were  to  follow.  If  such  a  current  were  pos^ble,  the  cause  that  could 
give  rise  to  it  would  have  to  continue  as  long  as  the  current  itself; 
lor  were  it  but  an  impulsive  force,  the  motion  of  the  waters  would 
cease  with  the  impulsion,  because  of  their  own  gravity  and  inelas- 
ticity, except  in  so  far  as  waves  might  be  propagated  upward  and 
outward  upon  the  surface,  which  might,  iy^t  a  brief  period,  be  excited 
to  undulous  action,  radiating  from  the  center  of  surface-force  within 
a  comparatively  inconsiderable  circumference;  but  let  this  surface- 
action  be  what  it  will,  there  is  still  no  possibility  by  which  the  dis- 
turbing fi)reo  atTecting  such  action  could  produce  currents  in  the 
depths  of  the  seas.  No  disturbing  force  from  above  could  effect  it 
into  currents;  such  could  only  be  agiuted  by  the  action  of  its  bed; 
therefore  immediately  this  foundation-force  ceased  to  operate,  thtf 
waters  would  be  restored  to  rest  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight. 
The  fabricators  of  the  earth's  rocks,  by  the  action  of  oceanic  currents, 
will  find  no  refuge  in  the  further  supposition  that  the  foundation 
forces  may  have  been  of  long  continuance,  •'.  e.,  of  prolonged  action, 
and  by  that  means  have  lengthened  out  the  time  of  agitation,  for, 
opposed  to  this,  there  would  not  only  bo  the  ponderosity  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  but  there  would  be  the  gravity  of  the  heaving 
earth  and  the  solidity  of  the  rocks  to  overcome,  by  any  such  force  as 
could  effect  a  prolonged  commotion  of  the  waters  by  this  means. 
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Hie  very  idea  of  such  a  force  thus  afifecting  nature  in  the  converse 
order  of  her  laws  of  action  is  certainly  too  palpably  preposterous  to 
be  for  a  moment  seriously  entertained.  Nor  can  we  conceive  from 
what  principle  in  nature  theoretical  geologists  can  deduce  the 
currents  they  are  so  constantly  calling  to  their  aid,  as  causes  of 
phenomenal  development.  Will  they  lay  down  the  hydraulic  rules 
or  hydrostatic  inferences  by  which  the  primitive  oceans  were  thus 
pregnant  (we  might  almost  say  to  prodigality)  with  currents  of 
every  characteristic  grade,  for  we  confess  to  be  altogether  ignorant 
of  any  such  hydraulic  laws  as  could  have  generated  and  governed  the 
conduct  of  these* matter-originating  and  rock- making  currents  of  the 
primitive  seas,  as  geologists  describe  them. 

We  do  know  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  present  se^ 
'  would  at  once  resolve  them  into  rest  on  the  cessation  of  extraneous 
action  ;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  they  being  in  perfect  mol^ecular 
equipoise  with  respect  to  their  own  force,  affinitive  action  could  have 
no  motion  per  se.  We  likewise  know  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  waters,  must  cause  some  agitation  on  the  surface  by  frictional 
pressure  when  in  motion,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  currents  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  strong  enough  to  disturb,  transport,  and  urge  for- 
ward solid  matter,  such  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  over  ks  j)ed. 
We  likewise  know  that  the  moon  and  the  sun  affect  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  causing  successive  tidal  waves  to  flow;  but  geologists 
attribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  these  motions,  nor  need 
they,  for  they  could  not  produce  currents  such  as  are  contemplated 
for  the  production  of  the  rocks.  These  are,  however,  the  only 
External  forces  applicable  (in  the  present  age  of  the  world  in  any 
thing  like  order)  to  the  oceans  that  could  affect  agitations  or 
motions  of  the  waters,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  power- 
All  currents.  There  is  but  one  more  way  (other  than  the  effect  of 
these  direct  forces)  by  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  be  per- 
manently disturbed  from  the  quiescence  induced  by  their  constant 
tendency  to  equilibrium  by  their  own  molecular  affinities  and  made 
to  flow  in  currents,  and  that  is  by  a  constant  infraction  of  the  per- 
fect equipoise  of  its  own  affinitive  condition ;  and  this  is  fully  accom- 
plbbed  in  the  successive  expansions  of  its  molecular  oonstltuente 
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bMause  of  the  more  direct  cftlorifte  action  of  the  sun,  thereby  eaosing 
enlargements  and  consequent  expansions  of  the  waters  mone  im- 
mediately under  its  influence,  whose  maximum  effect  will  be  fomd 
at  the  equator,  and  its  minimum  at  the  poles.  This  elevation  of 
equatorial  waters  (from  their  own  gravity)  would  necessarily  flow 
north  and  south  from  this  elevation,  a  compensation  in  under- 
currents being  in  precisely  the  reverse  direction,  thus  forming  a 
continuous  current  which,  by  causes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  might 
be  more  or  less  condensed  and  turned  abide  in  their  passages ;  still 
all  oceanic  currents,  agreeable  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  must 
necessarily  originate  in  this  general  source,  and  be  of  such  directional 
tendency. 

Assuming  that  the  earth  were  equally  oovered  with  water,  there 
would  be  but  only  two  oceanic  currents  in  the  two  Bemispheres, 
flowing  from  the  equatorial  region  north  and  south  on  the  surfiice, 
and  returning  underneath  in  an  opposite  direction.  All  the  currents 
of  the  present  seas  are  but  modified  effects  of  this  great  fundamental 
principle  of  aqueous  expansion  and  the  cause  of  all  constant  currents. 
The  earth  not  being  equally  covered  by  water  causes  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  currents  that  now  prevail.  By  consulting  a  good 
map  of  the  world  we  may  readily  find,  by  the  configuration  of  the 
lands  or  shallow  seas,  where  either  of  these  two  general  currents  of 
the  ocean  has  been  thereby  ruled  into  its  present  direction.  At 
the  tropics,  the  currents  being  diffuse  are  but  little  noticed;  but 
when  condensed  by  obstructions  to  their  free  passage  by  prominent 
lands,  they  flow  with  considerable  velocity,  of  which  the  Gulf 
Stream,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  North  America,  furnishes  a 
conspicuous  example. 

This  current  is  caused  by  the  molecular  constituents  of  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  being  heated  and  ex- 
panded by  the  action  of  the  tropical  sun,  till  this  enlargement  and 
lessened  specific  gravity  causes  them  to  be  elevated  by  the  colder 
and  more  condensed  waters  flowing  by  under-current  into  the  same 
seas,  and  necessarily  imparting  to  them  a  tendency  to  flow  off  in 
the  most  depressed  direction.  But  this  general  elevation  above  the 
Northern  Ocean  not  finding  a  free  and  direct  passage,  would  pursue 
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(he  most  ready  direction  that  the  bounding  lands  and  the  required 
depth  of  the  sea  would  admit;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  all 
these  heated  waters  accumulated  by  this  deflection  of  their  general 
course  into  an  oceanic  river  constantly  fed,  and  expanding  in  its 
northern  progression  by  the  addition  of  all  the  heated  waters  da- 
tfi-ending  from  this  parallel  of  equatorial  elevation.  As  this  stream 
progresses  to  a  higher  latitude,  it  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
expanded  as  the  more  rarefied  waters  crowd  down  upon  it  from  the 
equator,  together  with  its  own  diminishing  force  from  having  pro- 
gressively radiated  its  own  heat;  and  thus  the  stream  is  made  to 
expose  more  and  more  surface  for  this  radiation,  so  that  by  the  time 
it  meets  an  ocean  with  a  free  exposure  to  the  north,  it  commingles 
with  and  measurably  loses  itself  therein.  This  great  oceanic  river, 
by  the  reduction  of  its  temperature  and  expansion  of  its  waters,  be- 
comes, at  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  so  slow  in  its  motion  as  to 
let  fall,  or  no  longer  to  urge  onward,  the  matter  with  which  it  may 
have  been  charged,  and  thus  forms  a  bar  by  which  it  is  banking 
itself  out  from  a  further  progress  in  the  direction  to  which  its  tend- 
encies would  otherwise  lead. 

In  consequence  of  this  formation  of  sea  and  shore,  we  find  the 
reason  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  currents  ever  in- 
duced in  the  ocean,  and  find  likewise  it  has  produced  a  large  amount 
of  deposit ;  but  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  sink  into  utter  insigniS- 
cance  when  compared  with  the  mighty  systems  of  associate  rocks 
which  geologists  ascribe  to  oceanic  currents.  And  whatever  they 
xnay  suppose  to  be  the  effect  of  this  great  Gulf  Stream,  they  will 
hardly  infer  that  it,  too,  is  alternating  its  deposits  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  geological  systems. 

The  strong  current  setting  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  flow- 
ing out  in  under- currents,  is  another  illustration  of  what  expanded 
end  heaped-up  waters  will  do  in  finding  a  passage  into  a  large  ex- 
posure where  the  lower  rate  of  atmospheric  temperature,  by  ex- 
tracting their  heat,  reduces  their  bulk  and  consequent  elevation  by 
their  condensation.  This  constant  reduction  of  the  relative  eleva- 
tion of  surface  perpetuating  the  declination  of  level  by  which  waters 
are  made  to  flow,  their  tendency  must  be  as  constantly  into  this  sea, 
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while  the  waters  of  reduced  temperature  must  as  constantly  flow 
out  by  undercurrents,  by  this  means  preserving  the  rule  of  circu- 
larity 80  absolutely  essential  in  all  oceanic  currents,  ^%hich  must 
necessarily  be  compensatory.'  This  expansion  of  waier  by  higher 
temperature  in  tiie  tropical  ocean  than  in  those  of  the  nurthem 
hemisphere  or  arctic  seas  will  (when  they  have  no  free  passage  to 
a  higher  latitude)  have  the  eflect  to  elevate  their  surface  level, 
sometimes  it  may  even  be  to  several  feet  above  those  having  free 
communication  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Of  this  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf  furnish  conspicuous  examples.  Even  the  Bay  of 
Panama  may  by  this  cause  be  found  to  be  some  feet  above  the 
Atlantic  side,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

By  ascertaining  the  relative  level  of  some  of  these  seas,  partic- 
ularly between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  might  be  made  of  how  much  higher  equatorial 
waters  are  than  those  of  the  Arctic  or  Northern  Ocean  ;  f  >r  it  may 
be  calculated  that  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  to  the  equator  in  lati- 
tude and  in  the  reduction  of  iu  waters,  so  will  the  reduction  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  and  its  depression  be  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
the  comparative  relation  of  thefr  differences  of  latitude.  Now  it 
certainly  requires  no  far-fetched  philosophy  to  understand  or  render 
this  reconcilable  with  the  known  rules  of  nature;  the  application  of 
a  little  c(»niii)on  sense  is  all  that  is  needed  to  perceive  that  the 
ocean  in  itself,  as  an  ufliuitive  and  incompressive  fluid,  is  neces- 
sarily a  motionless  mass,  susceptible  of  being  excited  int  >  no  con- 
tinuous niotal  action  in  the  nature  of  currents,  except  .is  a  conse- 
quence of  their  constantly  prevalent  cause,  such  as  are  urged  by 
unequal  expansions  and  condensations  of  the  aqueous  constituents 
by  difference  of  temperature,  which  difference  being  general  to  the 
whole  ocean  could  not  cause  local  currents  only  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  moving  waters  into  narrow  channels ;  and  this  could  only 
be  effected  by  impediments  to  their  general  passage  in  the  shape  of 
vhallows  of  lands  and  coast  ranges. 

This  general  tendency  of  the  heated  waters  being  necessarily  either 
north  or  south,  the  cause  of  any  departure  is  not  in  the  currents 
themselves,  nor  in  the  general  rule  that  regulates  them,  but  in  the 
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obstructions  to  which  they  have  to  accommodate  themselves.  There 
is  no  more  tendency  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  form  currents  than 
there  is  in  the  water  of  a  washerwoman's  tub  to  do  so,  and  the 
curious  may  produce  precisely  the  same  general  system  of  currents 
in  the  tub  as  this  unequal  temperature  produces  in  the  ocean,  the  order 
only  being  reversed  ;  let  the  center  of  the  tub  represent  the  equator, 
and  place  therein  a  lump  of  ice  you  will  have  the  whole  water  in 
motion,  a  current  in  circularity,  regularly  descending  under  the  ice 
and  rising  toward  the  side  of  the  tub,  or  farthest  removed  from  its 
condensing  effects ;  these  currents  will  decrease  as  the  temperature 
becomes  equal — when  that  is  accomplished  all  is  necessarily  still  as 
before. 

There  is  but  one  rule  in  nature  by  which  currents  can  be  continued 
in  a  fluid  substance  without  the  continuous  application  of  mechanical 
forces;  this  rule  consists  in  the  susceptibility  of  its  molecular  con- 
stituents for  calorific  expansion  or  their  individual  enlargements,  by 
which  they  are  displaced  by  molecules  of  a  more  condensed  charac- 
ter, and  these  displacements  take  place  vertically ;  there  being  less 
resistance  in  that  direction,  they  would  rise  toward  the  surface.  Ex- 
pansion constantly  taking  place  on  an  extended  scale  in  the  equatorial 
regions  must  elevate  the  waters  above  what  would  be  a  water-level 
were  the  whole  ocean  of  equal  temperature,  by  which  we  perceive 
waters  will  descend  from  the  equator  both  north  and  south  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  inclination  of  these  planes. 

Therefore  so  long  as  the  sun's  exciting  action  operates  unequally, 
there  must  continue  to  be  oceanic  currents,  but  of  quite  a  diflferent 
order  from  the  accommodating  ones  described  by  geologists ;  and  as 
the  laws  of  nature  are  as  immutable  as  their  Originator,  the  idea  of 
change  in  them  is  inadmissible ;  and  so  far  as  we  find  any  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  primitive  times,  there  must  have  been  much  less 
cause  for  currents  then  than  now,  there  being  then  less  land  by  which 
waters  could  have  been  deflected  into  narrow  channels,  and  the  tem- 
perature  much  more  uniform. 

The  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  former  times  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  speculation,  and  still  remains  a  problem  with  no 
expectancy  of  solution  from  the  present  schools  of  physical  science ; 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  elements  from  whid^tIle]r 
derive  their  ponclasions  must  be  in  some  manner  defective. 

Wore  even  astronomy  itself  that  perfect  science  it  is  so  usually  as- 
snmpd  to  be,  geologists  would  not  have  to  appeal  to  it  in  vain  for  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  dimatial  differences  between  this  and' 
former  times,  how  there  came  to  be  this  observed  change  in  the  earth^s 
temperature  would  be  no  longer  a  mystery.  The  very  circumstance 
of  there  having  been  a  change  in  the  uniformity  of  the  earth's  temper- 
ature is  a  geological  fact  so  associated  with  astronomical  science,  that 
were  the  principles  of  either  properly  understood,  the  whole  matter 
would  be  so  evident  that  "  he  who  runs  might  read.'* 

Astronomy  and  geology  could  have  had  no  special  distinction  in 
their  ultimate  laws.  What  ruled  the  one  must  have  regulated  the 
other,  so  that  contradictions  could  not  have  been  consequent  as  they 
seem  to  be  in  this  case,  where  the  facts  of  geology  prove  that  the 
earth  in  early  times  must  have  had  difierent  relations  to  the  sun's 
action  than  such  as  prevails  at  the  present  day,  while  astronomers 
say  that  the  facts  of  astronomy  as  conclusively  prove  that  there  could 
have  been  no  such  change. 

There  could  have  been  but  one  general  system  for  the  accamula- 
tion  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  rocks  at  least,  and  but  one  gene- 
ral rule  by  which  deposited  matter  could  have  been  subdivided  and 
characterized  in  the  alternating  conditions  now  existing,  and  these 
facts  are  fully  established  by  the  following  circumstances  : 

First.  Every  condition  of  matter,  recognized  by  the  senses,  is  a 
secondary  or  forced  condition,  and  thereby  susceptible  of  being 
graduated  into  any  other  condition,  and  therefore  it  is  that  rocks  of 
every  character  are  found  changing  their  textures  and  passing  into 
each  other  in  continuation  of  the  same  parallel  beds. 

Secondly.  Nothing  could  have  been  added  to  the  earth's  matter 
by  the  grinding-down  process;  the  disintegration  of  substances  could 
not  have  been  a  generation  of  matter,  for  the  rocks  must  have 
already  existed,  or  they  could  not  have  been  thus  destroyed ;  and  how 
much  soever  it  might  have  been  changed  in  quality  by  the  opera- 
tion, still  the  quantity  would  remain  the  same. 

And,  Thirdly.  The  matter  of  rocks  not  being  self  originating,  the 
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Stratified  series  of  formations  must  have  been  accumulated  as  all 
other  matter  of  the  earth  was,  by  the  coalescence  of  bodies  from  ex- 
ternal space. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  was  a  comparative  suspension 
of  these  accessions  about  the  time  that  coal  measures  were  formed ; 
still  even  then  they  were  by  no  means  wholly  suspended,  for  we  find 
their  contributions  to  have  been  considerable,  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  aflinitively  the  best  calculated  for  the  formation  of  water,  but 
could  not  have  produced  as  great  a  quantity  as  was  appropriated 
(during  this  long  period  of  time)  by  the  more  solid  matter.  Hence 
the  recession  of  the  waters,  and  the  lising  of  lands  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  terrestrial  vegetation. 

But  this  period  must  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  propagation 
of  animal  existence,  the  lands  being  subject  to  frequent  inundations 
from  coalescing  bodies  and  the  construction  of  water;  their  lives 
would  have  been  too  precarious  under  such  a  condition  of  things, 
nor  would  such  times  have  been  more  favorable  for  the  extensive 
propagation  of  marine  organization  while  the  depths  of  the  sea  were 
so  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

When  plants  were  washed  from  the  higher  lands  that  were  pro- 
jected above  the  waters,  they  would  leave  their  seeds  in  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  receding  seas,  and  as  the  lands  were  again  bared  to  the 
atmosphere,  these  would  spring  into  luxuriant  growth,  and  propagate 
themselves  over  the  plains,  while  marine  organizations  in  these  ex- 
posed situations  must  as  certainly  have  perished.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  great  an  increase  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  would 
prove  to  be  equally  fatal  to  them,  though  no  doubt  there  were 
many  favorable  locations  and  depths  of  sea  for  the  propagation  of 
tribes  of  marine  animals  through  many  successive  generations; 
but  terrestrial  animals  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  each 
overflow  of  these  primitive  lands,  and  hence  it  was  they  were  not 
originated. 

We  have  already  contemplated  the  change  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series  of  deposits ;  then  it  was  the 
ocean  began  again  to  rise  over  the  earth  by  a  repetition  of  oscillatory 
advances  of  elevation  caused  by  successive  additions  to  its  quantity, 
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and  more  than  was  required  during  the  periods  intervening  the  sao* 
cessive  accessions  and  deposits  which  constitute  all  the  vast  series  of 
rocks  intermediate  of  the  carbonaceous  formations  and  super-cretir 
oeous  rocks. 

We  have  abundant  proof  of  this  increase  of  the  waters  in  the  ex- 
tensive accessions  of  solid  matter  received  during  this  period,  because 
many  of  them  bear  such  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  re> 
ceived  in  an  ocean  that  must  have  been  dry  land  before  their  acces- 
sion, and  these  arc  often  found  stratified  without  so  much  regard  to 
conformity  with  previous  deposits  as  the  preceding  strata,  whwh 
would  signify  that  some  considerable  revolution  or  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  general  order  of  events.  And  with  these  lai^e  acces- 
sions of  solid  matter  there  must  have  been  received  at  the  same  time, 
for  reasons  we  have  already  seen,  a  corresponding  accumulation  of 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  ingredients ;  and  during  these  periods  of  ac- 
cessions there  could  have  been  but  few  plants  and  animals,  and  those 
that  were  could  have  existed  only  in  favorable  locations,  where  the 
ctscillations  of  the  ocean  and  the  destructive  eflfect  of  falling  meteoric 
matter  was  for  the  time  less  frequent,  so  as  not  wholly  to  extermin- 
ate, either  class.  These  successive  oscillations  explain  the  repeated 
alternations  of  fresh-water  and  marine  deposits  found  in  some  local- 
ities, as  that  of  the  Purbeck  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  etc.  It  ex- 
plains, too,  the  footprints  of  animals,  so  often  found  in  the  red  sand- 
stone rocks,  and  that  seem  (p  have  been  adapted  to  the  prevalent 
conditions  of  such  times. 

There  could  have  been  no  period  of  accession  when  all  portions  of 
tlie  earth  were  equally  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes ;  the  eflfects  from 
descending  bodies  would  operate  only  over  comparatively  small  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  same  time,  and  some  locations  may 
have  remained  undisturbed  through  long  periods,  during  which  organic 
forms  may  have  propagated  their  species  both  on  sea  and  on  land. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  oceanic  incjrease  agreeable  to  circum- 
stantive  conditions,  all  tribes  of  animals  or  plants  would  be  constantly 
subject  to  be  overwhelmed  while  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  life  by 
floods  of  waters  or  falls  of  more  solid  sedimentary  matter,  in  which 
we  now  find  their  remains  preserved  as  perpetual  monuments,  testify- 
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tng  to  all  time  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
lands  and  seas,  and  the  nature  of  the  destructive  casualties  bj  which 
they  were  overtaken  and  interred. 

These  bear  important  testimony  to  the  meteoric  character  and  the 
quarter  from  whence  these  deposits  must  have  come.  How  else  could 
the  waters  of  these  areas  have  been  charged  with  such  quantities  of  sed- 
imentary matter  as  to  overwhelm  creatures  having  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, and  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  escaped  ] 

When  we  inquire  the  reason  for  the  partial  suspension  of  deposits 
we  speak  of,  and  why  they  should  again  become  abundant  through  a 
long  period  of  subsequent  time,  we  find  a  ready  answer  in  the  circum- 
stance that  these  falling  bodies  were  concentrating  matter  from  the 
utmost  boundaries  of  solar  space,  and  were  subject  to  a  certain  rule  • 
of  affinitive  effectivity  as  governed  by  distance,  and  depending  on  the 
combination  of  forces  that  controlled  their  motions. 

Much  would  depend  on  where  these  bodies  were  primarily  situated 
and  what  the  circumstances  of  their  aggregations,  and  their  specialities 
as  respected  their  general  affinitive  relations  with  remote  bodies.  Many 
of  them  may  have  been  so  nearly  balanced  between  forces  as  to  re- 
main much  longer  suspended  in  space  than  others  before  contributing 
their  matter  to  any  member  of  our  solar  system  ;  and  besides  these, 
the  grand  centralizing  force  of  the  bodies  themselves  being  ;5o  various 
(depending  upon  the  comparative  energy  of  their  own  aggregated 
matter),  many  of  them  may  have  been  so  feeble  as  to  be  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  system  to  which  they  were  tending.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  periods  of  time  required  to  overcome  the  effect  of  all  other  siur- 
rounding  forces  and  accomplish  their  ultimate  conjunction  with  the 
earth,  must  have  been  very  irregular ;  and  furthermore,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  superior  planets  with  the  paths  of  tliese  converging 
bodies  must  have  had  no  little  effect  in  intercepting  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  made  a  part  of  our  eai  th.  We  judge 
from  the  size  and  position  of  the  inferior  planets  that  they  could  have 
garnered  up  but  a  small  comparative  portion  of  these  final  ingather- 
ings of  this  meteoric  matter. 

In  contemplating  the  vast  accessions  made  to  the  solid  part  of  the 
earth  between  the  carbonaceous  era  and  that  of  the  tertiary  period, 
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consisting  altogether  of  but  the  nucleus  portions  of  meteoric  bodies, 
we  roust  conclude  this  to  have  been  but  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tributed quantity  when  compared  with  that  of  the  aqueously  disposed 
and  insensible  matter  received  at  the  same  time,  for  in  the  general  ag- 
gregate, these  deposits  being  so  extensive,  we  must  infer  that  their 
contributions  must  have  produced  large  formations  of  water ;  so  much 
so  as  to  have  elevated  the  ocean  once  more  over  almost  the  whole 
earth,  of  which  the  relics  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  period  bear  un- 
questionable record. 

Now  as  these  concentrating  bodies  were  not  conditioned  alike  or 
received  at  the  same  time,  their  differences  would  consiAt  in  the  rela- 
tive affinities  of  their  molecular  forms ;  and  though  these  could  not 
have  constituted  them  either  salt,  marl,  Ume,  clay,  or  even  water, 
from  their  not  possessing  in  themselves  the  necessary  requisites  for 
Fuch  formative  consolidations,  yet  we  find  the  matter  furnished  must 
have  been,  when  subject  to  the  earth's  action,  the  most  suitable  for 
these  substances,  or  they  would  not  have  been  formed.  The  deluges 
of  fresh-forming  waters  descending  with  the  red  sandstone  deports 
upon  the  exposed  lands  may  have  abraded  them  of  much  matter,  and 
mixed  it  up  with  that  then  being  received  from  external  space,  so  as 
to  have  caused  the  deposit  of  heterogeneous  materials  which  the  con- 
stituent affinities  would  ultimately  subdivide  into  concrete  substances, 
such  as  we  find  in  conglomerate  beds. 

We  can  not  imagine  that  the  detrital  matter  of  these  abraded  lands 
could  have  already  been  consolidated  into  rocks  of  which  the:?e  con- 
glomerates are  the  water-worn  fragments,  for  such  could  not  have 
been  held  suspended  in  the  water  and  let  fall  in  such  regularly  formed 
beds,  mainUiining  their  parallelisms  about  as  well  as  any  other  of  the 
beds  among  which  they  are  found  interstratified ;  certainly  there  is 
but  one  process  in  nature  that  could  have  afFected  these  conglomerate 
and  other  conditional  relations  of  rocks  and  their  ingredients.  The 
passage  of  rocks  into  rocks,  and  the  interpositions  of  formative  sever- 
ality  in  what  must  have  had  a  coteraporaneous  receptive  origin,  is 
certainly  proof  sufficient  to  show  that  there  could  have  been  but  one 
general  rule  for  all  their  relations,  one  formative  process  for  all  their 
textural  conditions.      Marl  and  sandstone  beds  are  not  only  found 
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passing  into  salt  and  gypsum  beds,  as  if  by  transformation,  but  they 
are  likewise  often  found  inclosing  to  a  very  considerable  extent  quan- 
tities oif  rock  salt  and  other  concrete  nuisses  of  differently  conditioned 
substances ;  and  frequently  beds  of  salt  are  found  to  be  of  such  depth 
as  to  occupy  the  space  in  parallel  continuation  of  several  depths  of 
very  differently  conditioned  strata  by  which  it  is  flanked,  and  with 
which  it  alternates  and  blends  in  intermingling  conjunction,  so  that  it 
is  at  times  difficult  to  tell  where  one  terminates  and  the  other  begins. 
All  this  is  certainly  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  their  all  having 
had  a  cotemporaneous  origin,  that  all  were  deposited  at  the  same 
time  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  parallel.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
mppose  that  rock  nli,  either  in  mixture  with  marl  and  gypsum  beds, 
or  sandstone  rocks,  or  inclosed  in  concrete  substances,  or  existing  in 
massive  continuation  of  these  beds,  could  have  been  a  subsequent  in- 
troduction, there  being  no  possible  method  of  accounting  for  the  dis- 
appearance or  displacement  of  the  matter  whose  place  the  salt  and 
gypsum  masses  now  occupies.  There  is  no  consistent  way  of  account- 
ing for  these  associations  of  rocks,  composed  of  matter  so  differently 
and  peculiarly  characterized  and  conditioned,  but  the  one  we  have 
80  repeatedly  pointed  out  as  depending  upon  the  molecular  affinities 
of  their  own  matter  as  modified  by  the  extraneous  circumstances  to 
which  it  was  subject.  At  their  junctions,  these  affinitive  preferences 
of  forms  seem  not  to  have  been  at  once  decided,  which  is  further 
proof  of  this  principle  of  affinitive  formation ;  for  the  matter  would 
seem  by  the  'peculiarity  of  its  mixture  of  passages,  and  sharp  or  ab« 
rupt  alternations  of  concrete  aggregates,  to  have  made  a  compromise 
among  the  constituent  forces  respecting  the  forms  it  should  take  in  its 
final  disposition. 

Were  the  sandstones,  marls,  or  clays  (now  associated  with  salt  beds) 
really  the  abraded  and  water- worn  matter  of  previously  existing  rocks, 
there  must  in  such  case  necessarily  have  been  a  transmutation  of  this 
very  eroded  matter  into  salt  rocks ;  for  these  very  positions  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  parallel  show  that  if  one  is  eroded  matter  of  older 
rocks,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  equally  so.  <Now  no  one  will 
suppose  salt  or  gypsum  rocks  to  have  been  eroded  substances,  there 
being  much  too  great  a  contrast  between  them  and  other  forms  of 
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matter ;  but  if  the  differences  between  sand,  salt,  and  gypsum,  or  otlier 
associate  rocks  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  referred  to  the  same 
origin,  there  is  equally  as  much  to  preclude  ihe  possibility  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  any  two  distinct  rules  of  action.  This  is  the 
dilemma  presented  by  this  association  of  formative  conditions,  from 
which  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Here  the  safne  parallel  continua- 
tions are  occupied  by  deposit  as  different  as  matter  can  well  be,  and 
which  must  have  been  accumulated  at  the  same  time,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  deposited  on  the  same  plane.  This  certainly  reduces 
to  a  positive  determination  the  fact,  that  if  one  was  abraded  and  trans- 
ported matter  so  must  the  others  have  been;  and  if  the  qualities  of 
the  one  have  been  affected  by  the  affinitive  forces  of  its  own  matter,  so 
has  that  of  all  the  others.  These  are  the  two  alternatives  from  which 
we  must  choose,  and  there  being  no  possibility  by  which  these  rocks 
could  have  had  a  mechanical  origin,  they  must  necessarily  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  affinitive  and  constituent  energy.  And  if  this  it 
true  of  such  rocks,  why  not  of  every  other  form  of  matter  ?  If  salt 
or  gypsum  masses  in  concrete  form  can  not  have  been  mechanically 
inclosed  in  or  among  other  rocks,  neither  could  many  other  substances 
that  are  found  similarly  situated.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  needless 
repetition  of  argument  provuig  the  affinities  of  matter  to  be  the  cause 
of  tlio  forms  of  matter,  for  it  is  certainly  multiplying  proofs  to  sus- 
tain a  proposition  in  itself  self-evident,  for  every  objective  form  in 
nature  testifies  to  the  fact  of  its  having  acquit  ed  such  form  by  virtue 
of  its  own  affinitive  action  with  such  qualifications  as  above  stated,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  matter  of  rocks  should  be  to  this  rule  an 
exception. 

If  all  the  vast  series  of  deposits  which  are  superior  to  the  coal  for- 
mations and  inferior  to  the  tertiary  beds  be  critically  examined  with 
reference  to  this  general  rule  as  the  characierizer  of  their  conditions, 
they  will  be  found  testifying  to  it  in  every  particular,  whether  they  be 
the  conglomerate  rocks,  the  breccian  beds,  the  several  grades  of  strati- 
fied sandstones,  the  salt  rocks,  the  gypsum  beds,  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  the  carbonates  of  magnesia,  variegated  marl  beds,  clays,  calcare- 
ous, oolitic,  and  dolomitic  limestones,  the  variegated  sands,  the  white 
chalk  of  England  and  France  with  its  included  flints,  the  intervening 
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and  overlying  trappean  rocks,  and  imbedded  concretionary  masses  or 
crystalline  forms,  all,  of  whatever  grade  of  character,  are  referable  to 
this  rule  for  their  origin. 

All,  all,  are  equally,  easily,  and  consistently  explicable  by  this  or- 
der of  material  affinity  and  no  other  ;  for  who  will  say  successfully  that 
such  associations  are  mechanical,  or  that  the  rounded  flints  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  chalk  beds  are  the  water- worn  fragments  of  broken- 
down  flint  rocks  ?  or  who  will  contend  that  the  spherically-formed 
constituents  of  the  oolitic  beds  are  the  rounded  fragmentary  particles 
or  forms  of  rocks  previously  broken  up  into  such  miniature  magnitudes  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  crystalline  or  other  concrete  masses  of 
gypsum  and  rock  salt  or  dolomitic  rocks  that  are  found  inclosed  in 
clays,  marls,  sands,  or  any  other  sort  of  rocks  ?  What  conceivable 
power  could  have  made  room  for  all  the  inclosed  masses  and  left  so 
little  evidence  of  what  disposition  was  made  of  all  the  displaced  mat- 
ter ?  A  circumstance  so  peculiar  is  certainly  a  subject  for  some  consid- 
eration, for  when  rocks  aie  penetrated  in  any  manner  by  others  of  a 
very  different  character,  it  requires  to  be  explained,  both  how  they 
came  to  be  so  intruded  and  what  became  of  the  matter  in  such  posi- 
tions as  they  now  occupy.  Surely  they  could  not  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  spaces  they  now  fill  without  dispossessing  them 
in  some  manner  of  their  previously  contained  matter  by  which  some 
record  must  have  been  left  of  its  disposition,  but  which  we  so  invari- 
ably  fail  to  find.  All  this  vast  quantity  of  matter  now  intervening 
between  the  coal  formations  and  tertiary  beds,  and  so  variously  char- 
acterized, being  but  the  solidifying  portions  of  the  matter  of  meteoric 
bodies  of  various  magnitudes,  and  received  ait  irregular  intervals,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  contributors  to  our  earth  under  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  another  great  increase  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  the  more  frequent  reception  of  such  bodies,  and  not  only  by  their 
more  solid  deposits  filling  up  so  much  of  the  ocean's  former  bed,  but 
the  very  extensive  formations  of  water  itself  that  would  follow,  as  we 
have  already  seen  from  the  accessions  of  such  of  their  matter  as  was 
most  favorably  conditioned  for  aqueous  combination. 

As  these  bodies  were  received  irregularly,  and  between  more  or  less 
lengthy  intervals,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  generally  progressive 
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increase  of  the  waters  of  tbe  ocean  would  be  attended  with  manj 
pauses  or  periods  of  intermissions,  causing  partial  retrogressions  of 
the  waters,  continuing  through  more  or  less  lengthy  periods  of  time, 
which  would  to  some  certain  extent,  where  situations  and  conditions 
were  favorable,  alternate  the  deposits  of  fresh-water  seas  with  forma- 
tions that  were  generally  marine. 

Now  it  will  require  but  small  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
to  be  satisfied  that  during  this  vastly  lengthened  period  of  fluctuations, 
vicissitudes,  and  uncertainties  during  this  general  increase  of  the  ocean, 
that  the  existence  and  propagation  of  plants  and  animals  must  have 
been  very  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  therefore  there  need  be  but 
little  expectation  of  finding  their  remains  coextensive  with  the  vast  de- 
posits of  this  period.  But  although  not  plentiful,  there  are  evidences 
of  certain  tribes  having  colonized  and  contended  for  a  continuation 
of  their  species  in  some  of  the  most  favorable  locahties,  and  at  times 
to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  but  the  periods  of  repose  seem  not  to 
have  been  suflBciently  long  for  them  to  have  multiplied  themselves  in 
any  manner  proportional  to  the  deposits  of  this  period,  or  with  even 
any  very  lengthened  continuation  of  their  race,  unless  under  the  effect 
of  favoring  circumstances,  of  which  examples  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  oolitic  and  chalk  beds.  Now  with  regard  to  these  beds  them- 
selves, and  more  particularly  the  chalk  with  its  inclosed  flints,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  tlum  with  respect  to  1>heir  derivation  ?  They  certainly 
furnish  no  argument  in  favor  of  their  matter  having  been  derived  from 
the  distraction  of  previously  existing  rocks,  particularly  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  now  is.  They  are  of  that  character  which  seems  to  be 
altogether  self- representative,  having  no  known  prototypes  in  any  of 
the  inferior  formations  of  the  earth's  exterior  from  which  their  matter 
could  have  been  derived  ;  but  while  this  is  unquestionably  so  with  re- 
spect to  such  an  eroded  origin  Jis  is  usually  assigned  to  the  secondary 
strata,  their  condition  is  but  in  strict  conformity  with  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  affinitive  forces  of  their  own  constituent  matter, 
as  ruled  by  its  relative  conditii;ns  when  made  a  part  of  our  earth. 

Superior  to  this  great  series  of  deposits  of  which  we  have  said  all 
we  deem  essential  in  support  of  the  system  by  which  their  matter 
must  have  been  received  and  its  forms  assumed,  there  are  yet  other 
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and  no  inconsiderable  systems  of  formative  character  whose  matter 
must  have  been  deposited  mider  a  different  order  of  circumstances, 
and  embracing  an  extensive  period  of  time  much  more  favorable  for 
the  propagation  of  the  fauna  and  flora  that  at  this  period  began  to 
people  the  earth  more  plentifully  with  their  forms. 

This  was  the  epoch  for  another  great  recession  of  the  water  from 
the  face  of  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  contemplated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  several  coal  fields.  • 

The  cretaceous  formations  furnish  good  proof  of  what  were  the 
elevation  of  the  waters  in  general  (when  their  matter  was  deposited), 
over  what  were  lands  during  the  reception  of  the  matter  constituting 
the  coal-bearing  rocks.  This  second  general  subsidence  of  the  mighty 
ocean  was  again  consequent,  as  before,  from  the  more  limited  acquisi- 
tions to  the  earth,  by  her  interception  of  descending  bodies  during  the 
now  final  ingathering  of  such  masses  as  were  aflSnitively  converging 
to  the  center  of  solar  space ;  and  from  this,  of  the  limited  reception 
of  materials  for  the  further  formation  of  water,  so  that  the  requisi- 
tions for  the  structural  formation  of  rocks  of  this  aqueous  substance 
would  be  greater  than  the  formative  increase  of  such ;  and  from  this 
absorption  would  follow  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  ocean-level. 
This  reduction  of  the  ocean  by  the  transformation  of  its  waters  into 
rocks  may  be  questioned  by  thgse  who  do  not  recognize  the  ocean  as 
the  ready  reservoir  from  which  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  receives 
all  that  is  essential  to  her  formative  processes,  whether  crystalline,  con- 
crete, or  organic. 

In  situations  where  water  is  not  suflliciently  supplied,  there  is  pro- 
portional  suspension  of  nature's  productive  operations ;  and  if  with- 
out the  presence  of  water,  this  wide  world  would  be  but  a  barren 
waste.  We  may  certainly  infer  more  than  a  simple  presence  to  be 
essential  in  conducing  to  nature's  fertility.  But  as  there  are  periods 
to  processes,  and  compensatory  equivalents  of  the  proper  character, 
for  what  is  appropriated  by  one  product  of  that  of  any  other,  which 
will  finally  terminate  in  conditions,  when  each  will  be  equivalent  to 
each^  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  appropriation  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  rocks  of  the  earth.     That  the  waters  are 
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tkk  k  to  be  «ASMief«d  bat  as  oae  of  tfa  aua j  vajs  bj  whiok  tb 
pafffKMs  of  ProTideaoe  are  acxnnplidKd. 

Admiuinp  tbw  cooTeitabSitj  of  tbe  aatcn»  «a  peroeive  that  da^ 
ing  tiie  ksgtbened  tena  of  tbe  fi&*l  injtebering  of  aiaterial  bodi« 
tbe  iLt4:r%ai»  of  their  receptioo  voojd  become  more  and  more  ea- 
t«Loed.  al. 'lifting  a  vcrv  »k>w  but  pnc^ressire  redaction  of  the  ooeaa- 
levtl  r,v  itc  ij-propnatk*&  of  it*  vaten  in  the  solkiifying  rocks,  bj 
which  the  ijj.^t  procTiliiecr  parts  oi  her  sariace  would,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  rv:«ilve  heights,  progressirely  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  recx-ding  ocean  io  shape  of  islands,  surrounded  by  and  often 
eiK:irciir.2  tkiJJuw  scas,  favumble  for  the  pn^duotion  and  propagation 
of  uiarihe  animals,  which  would  then  begin  to  multiply  themselTet 
abuiioaijtly. 

But  we  infer  from  the  solid  matter  received  by  the  earth,  and 
conr»titutii.g  the  secondary  formations,  that*  by  the  termination  of 
the  upper  members  of  this  series  (the  cretaceous  depo^sits)  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  must  have  been  so  far  under  water  as  to  have 
rendered  it  unfavorable  for  the  existence  and  propagation  of  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  marine  organisnis  which  peopled  previous  seas,  and 
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that  terrestrial  animals  would  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet 
Succeeding  or  super-cretaceous  beds  show  this  to  be  the  case,  for  all 
future  types  whose  relics  are  contained  in  them  are  modified  in 
character,  fitting  them  for  the  changed  condition  of  their  dwelling- 
places  and  climatial  peculiarities;^ and  intermediate  of  these  eras 
there  must  have  been  ages  unfavorable  to  life  in  any  thing  like  a 
general  diffusion. 

From  this  evident  extinction  of  all  races  of  inhabitants  in  one 
period  to  their  reproduction  in  another,  there  could  have  been  no 
progressive  passage  in  their  development,  or  even  a  reproduction  by 
their  fecundating  powers.  • 

The  reduction  of  the  ocean  from  a  depth  unfavorable  to  organized 
existence  could  have  been  effected  only  by  the  slow  process  of  trans- 
formation of  the  aqueous  matter  into  rocks,  so.  there  must  have 
been  a  long  period  without  organic  life  in  sea  or  on  land  before  their 
reproduction  in  new  forms  befitting  the  earth's  condition  on  its  re- 
emergence  from  the  ocean.  But  though  this  period  was  unpropitious 
for  organic  propagations,  it  was  by  no  means  lost  time ;  for  it  was 
highly  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  earth's  prospective  inhabitants 
that  all  these  deposits  should  be  long  buried  beneath  the  deep  ocean, 
so  as  to  acquire  the  affinitive  consistency  best  befitting  them  to  be- 
come the  face  of  a  teeming  earth,  and  the  most  serviceable  to  the 
social  relations  of  man.  Had  this  matter  been  exposed  before  it 
became  sufficiently  consolidated,  it  would  have  all  been  speedily 
washed  into  the  sea,  or  would  never  have  acquired  its  present  con- 
ditions. Not  only  must  there  have  been  a  reproduction  of  marine 
organisms  suited  to' the  shallowing  seas,  but  likewise  a  reproduction 
of  plants  and  land  animals.  And  no  historic  record  can  be  more 
faithful  in  its  chronicling  of  facts  than  are  the  monuments  imbedded 
in  the  super- cretaceous  rocks,  and  no  less  than  the  very  relics  of  the 
faxLUA  and  flora  of  those  periods  when  these  rocks  were  deposited. 

They  are  the  historic  recorders  of  the  geological  chronology  of 
the  times,  demonstrating  that  there  can  be  no  error  in  the  deductions 
evolved  d  priori^  with  which  all  these  monumental  teachings  are  so 
perfectly  parallel  and  confirmatory., 

On  this  general  subsidence  of  the  ocean-level  there  would  follow 
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a  system  of  events  somewhat  analogoas  to  what  took  place  at  the 
period  when  the  matter  now  forming  the  ooal  fields  was  deposited, 
for  then  all  the  solidifying  matter  that  fell  upon  the  exposed  lands, 
or  into  shallow  seas,  where  the  water  could  readily  acquire  motion, 
would  be  washed  into  more  depressed  portions  of  the  then  unequal 
surface,  by  the  aqueous  matter  accompanying,  forming,  and  falling 
with  these  deposits.  And  the  same  thing  would  again  take  place  od 
the  recession  of  the  waters  and  reception  of  the  deposits  which  con- 
stitute the  tertiary  formations.  These  are  everywhere  replete  with 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  mixed  up  with  marine 
organisms,  all  having  been  washed  *into  shallow  seas  by  inundation 
of  fresh-forming  waters  from  surrounding  high  lands,  and  received 
together  with  the  tertiary  accessions  and  detrital  matter  with  which 
these  remains  are  mixed.  The  analogy  is  even  so  far  carried  out 
that  we  often  find  nascent  coal  seams  of  no  inconsiderable  width 
iuterstratified  with  the  rocks  occupying  the  tertiary  basins.  Ilod 
these  been  as  long  and  as  deeply  submerged  beneath  the  sea  as  the 
coal  measures  proper  had  been,  these  brown  imperfect  coal  seams 
(being  the  affinitive  parallelism  into  which  matter  was  subdividing 
itself),  these  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  accumulations,  assimila- 
tions, or  affinitive  transformations  would  have  enlarged  and  more 
effectually  perfected  '!•«»•  seams  until  they  had  become  good  and 
valuable  coal  beds,  a  condition  which  some  of  them  have  in  a  great 
measure  acquired  even  without  the  aid  of  these  favoring  circum- 
stances. 

We  likewise  find  that  the  rocks  of  the  tertiary  basins  have  not  even 
attained  that  lithological  perfection  of  texture  and  solidity  which 
characterizes  the  secondary  systems  of  deposit  and  structure.  An 
important  and  critical  comparison  of  the  two  periods  of  coal  and 
tertiary  deposits  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  process  by  which  we  undertake  to  demonstrate  what  must  at 
all  times  liave  been  the  phenomenal  expression  of  that  order  of 
dynamical  law  to  which  we  so  rigorously  restrict  ourselves.  Noth- 
ing will  account  for  the  phenomenal  fact  of  either  period,  unless 
associated  with  the  full  admission  of  oceanic  recession  as  a  general 
rule,  and  that  caused  by  a  diminished  reception  of  matter  in  general 
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daring  countless  ages,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  meta- 
morphosed into  the  consolidating  rocks  of  the  earth.  This  accounts 
for  the  general  similitude  between  the  coal  measures  and  tertiary 
ba^ns,  whatever  their  level  or  other  relative  condition  with  respect 
to  the  ocean  or  each  other.  The  abundant  remams  of  terrestrial 
plants  in  the  coal  measures  is  good  proof  that  the  ocean  did  not 
then  prevail  over  the  whole  earth  as  it  had  previously  done,  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  dry  lands  could  not  have  been  immediate  nor 
partial  in  its  locality,  but  intermittingly  progressive  over  both 
hemispheres  at  the  same  time,  wherever  coal  fields  or  tertiary  beds 
are  found. 

Thus  the  whole  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  world,  situated  at  their 
several  relative  elevations  above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  were 
made  to  occupy  the  depressions  of  the  primitive  earth  and  sea- 
bottom,  being  in  themselves  evidence  of  having  been  the  only 
solidifying  accessions  of  matter  made  to  the  earth  during  these  long 
periods,  and  received  under  the  same  generally  effective  order  of 
formative  circumstances,  and  a  general  but  intermissive  retrogres- 
sion of  the  ocean-level. 

Hence,  on  finding  all  the  super-cretaceous  deposits  occupying 
depressions,  and  containing  in  themselves  the  relics  of  a  terrestrial 
flora  and  fauna  together  with  marine  products,  we  must  infer  they 
had  been  subject  to  a  similar  order  of  circumstances  with  the  coal- 
bearing  deposits  proper,  and  that  these  general  recessions  of  the 
ocean  prevailed  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe  at  the  same  time,  from 
their  most  elevated  to  their  most  depressed  localities.  The  usual 
idea  that  these  were  the  estuary  deposits  of  great  rivers  flowing 
cotemporaneously  into  similarly  conditioned  seas,  on  whatever 
area  of  the  earth  they  may  now  be  found,  and  that  their  alterna- 
tions of  fresh-water  and  marine  strata  was  the  consequence  of  their 
own  local  heavings  up  and  sinkings  down  above  and  below  the 
general  ocean-level,  is  too  far-fetched  to  require  further  comment. 

The  general  features  of  the  tertiary  formations  make  them,  like 
the  coal  measures,  referable  to  the  same  general  cause,  the  progres- 
sive subsidence  of  the  ocean ;  so  great  a  similarity  of  condition 
between  systems  so  widely  separated  and  divisionally  marked  could 
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nol  have  be«n  the  result  of  a  diflerant  order  of  < 
CMualtitf^  This  last  general  reoeesion  moat  hmwe  oeoopied  ak^pr 
period  v(  tiuie  than  finite  minds  can  well  oomprehand  ur  enamiw» 
by  any  order  of  initial  numbers  that  may  be  adopted;  this  bUf 
pioved  by  the  paleontologioal  reoords  of  the  period,  fiir  Aem  us 
oontained  in  4he  rocks  the  remains  of  cxMintlesa  genenuioas  of 
creatures  that  must  have  lived  and  died,  ancoeeded  bj  other  mi 
different  tribes  in  their  prolonged  generations,  through  a  serisi  d 
successive  changes  adapted  to  the  difierent  coDditioiia  and  raistifi 
positions  of  land  and  sea. 

During  this  slow  subsidence  of  the  ocean,  aa  the  waters  shaUoMl 
on  the  elevated  portions  of  the  solidifying  sur&oe^  theae,  as  we  km 
previously  remarked,  would  be  subject  to  oonstant  degradation  (torn 
the  actiun  of  the  shallow  and  retiring  seas,  from  the  atmosphsn^ 
and  from  the  actiun  of  the  deluges  of  new*forming  waters  < 
ally  falling  upim  them  and  washing  them  into  the  aurrounding  i 
From  this  general  subsidence,  and  the  unequal  sur&ce  of  the  oev- 
formed  earth,  there  would  rise  in  the  ocean  in  auooession  a  rnult^' 
tudo  of  islands,  at  first  small  and  isolated ;  these  islands  wooM 
progressively  enlarge  their  sea  margins  so  as  to  spread  'qa%  into 
oonnectiou  aUuve  the  common  sea-level,  and  in  such  continuatioai 
as  would  ot\vi\  iiiolost^  seas,  and  not  unfrequently  isolate  them 
entirely  tVt-in  the  jjonoral  ocean,  so  that  in  process  of  time,  when  the 
sea  had  receded  below  the  inclosing  barriers  themselves,  and  they 
having  been  long  detained  in  such  isolation  would,  from  lime  to 
time,  as  they  revived  fresh  aci'es?tions,  become  so  overehargt^d  as  to 
burst  their  barriers  and  empty  themselves  into  the  general  ocean, 
and  not  unfroiiuonily  to  admit  again  the  ingress  of  the  oce^n  into 
these  isolated  seas. 

During  the  slow  subsidence  of  these  tertiary  seas  they  were  no 
doubt  numy  times  raised  by  large  accessions,  so  as  to  again  elevate 
the  waters  back  upon  the  land  from  which  it  had  Jong  rccedeii,  thus 
causing  alternating  deposits  of  fresh  and  marine  character.  The 
general  shallowing  of  the  waters,  and  their  action  upon  imperfectly 
consolidated  deposits,  would  remove  much  of  them  to  less  exposed 
wtuations  over  the  inclined  planes  of  the  emerging  lands,  so  that  in 
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many  cases  the  more  primary  rocks  would  be  denuded  of  much  of 
their  superimposed  matter  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  and 
which  would  remain  undisturbed  in  deep  seas ;  for  in  such  seas  any 
attitude  assumed  by  one  deposit  would  be  conformed  to  by  suc- 
ceeding ones,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated.  Had  all  the 
aggregating  matter  of  the  earth  at  all  times  descended  through  an 
atmosphere  and  an  ocean,  a  closer  approximation  to  the  horizontal 
must  have  been  the  rule  of  deposit ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  a 
different  order  prevailed,  when  there  could  not  have  been  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  when  there  was  neither  atmos- 
phere nor  ocean  to  spread  out  'the  accumulating  accessions,  and  then 
they  must  have  been  piled  heaps  upon  heaps  in  all  the  irregularity 
such  dry  impalpable  matter  could  take.  • 

And  this  constituted  the  granite  foundation  oror  floor  on  which  all 
stratified  deposits  had  to  rest  and  conform ;  they  being  let  fall  and 
disseminated  in  both  atmosphere  and  ocean,  and  deposited  in  deep 
seas  amid  profound  tranquillity,  would  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  contorted  foundation  floor.  Thus  our  earth  acquired 
basins  for  the  ocean,  mountains  for  the  cataract,  islands  and  conti- 
nents for  the  residence  of  God's  creatures  and  propagation  of  their 
kinds,  with  continuous  depressions  in  the  lands  through  which 
meandering  rivers  carry  the  surplus  waters  to  the  sea,  and  by  which 
means  we  have  all  this  and  almost  every  other  existing  condition  with- 
out one  convulsive  upheaval  or  any  tearing  or  fusing  and  exploding 
out  of  the  earth's  internal  parts  to  furnish  her  with  her  surface-matter. 


chapter  Sijtnn., 


The  Moon— Ltft  Q«nenl  8al»id«iice  of  the  Ocean— Alternatioos  of  Marine  and  Fresh-witer 
Depoatta— Extent  and  Character  of  Igncoos  Aetkm— Last  ReTolntion  on  the  Earth's  Barfiiee— 
lis  Extent  and  Canse— No  Erldenee  of  the  Hnman  Race— Noah's  Flpod— Its  Limited  Extent 
—Causes  of  Change  In  the  Earth's  Temperatur^-^rondaskm. 

The  primitive  irregularity  with  which  the  earth  received  her  mat- 
ter before  she  was  provided  with  ocean  or  atmosphere  to  distribute 
the  accessions,  would  cause  her  external  form  to  resemble  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  moon's  surface,  only  still  more  imposing  because 
of  her  greater  boldness  of  ootline.  v 

The  moon  is  an  accumulation  of  meteoric  masses  without  ever 
having  had  the  benefit  of  atmosphere  or  ocean  to  equalize  them. 
The  earth  is  Kkewise  an  accumulation  of  what  must  have  been 
spherical  masses,  which  all  the  effect  of  both  atmosphere  and  ocean, 
acting  since  their  first  formation  until  now,  have  been  unable  to 
reduce  to  level  sphericity.  So  that  in  place  of  the  upheavals  of 
mountains,  islands,  and  continents,  since  the  deposit  of  the  primi- 
tive strata,  we  have  had  the  converse  of  this  order  of  action  in  the 
constant  degradation  of  what  was  the  most  elevated  by  the  action 
of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere ;  still  we  have  remaining  all  that 
is  essential,  or  that  we  seem  to  require  of  irregularity  in  surface,  for 
notwithstanding  her  accessions  and  degradations  have,  ever  since 
the  formation  of  her  waters,  been  contributing  to  the  filling  up  of 
her  depressions,  and  reducing  her  prominences  to  greater  uniform- 
ity of  level,  she  is  still  far  from  being  that  equable  plain  to  which 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  constantly  tending  to  reduce  her. 

This  last  general  subsidence  of  the  ocean,  with  its  occasional 
oscillations  continuing  through  countless  ages,  while  the  earth  re- 
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oeived  her  final  contributions,  explains  the  conditions  of  formative 
action  during  that  geological  period  when  she  was  receiving  the 
super-cretaceous  deposits,  and  bringing  forward  her  faunal  and  floral 
developments  to  the  perfection  in  which  she  presented  them  to  man. 

It  accounts  for  the  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits 
found  interstrotified  in  terfiary  basins  from  the  rise  (and  read  mission 
into  these  depressions)  of  the  oceanic  waters  in  temporary  eleva- 
tions caused  by  occasional  accessions  of  aqueous  matter.  It  ac- 
counts clearly  for  the  kindred  character  of  the  isolated  tertiary 
formations  with  the  former  coal  fields,  and  for  their  occupying-  the 
depressions  or  least  exposed  situations  of  former  sea  beds. 

It  accounts  for  the  lakeustern  deposits  by  the  isolating  of  internal 
seas,  and  their  subsequent  transformation  into  fresh-water  lakes,  or 
deep  depressions  subsequently  filled  by  detrital  matter  brought 
down  by  waters  from  the  inclosing  high  lands  incorporated  with  the 
terrestrial  exuvia  of  plants  and  animals,  and  thus  often  mixing  up 
the  fresh-water  deposits  with  those  of  the  marine. 
^It  accounts,  too;  for  the  intermixture  among  these  rocks  of  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  they  being  washed  from 
surrounding,  inclinations  by  the  floods  of  water  accompanying  such 
accessions  of  solid  matter.  The  agitations  and  flowings  of  these 
marine  basins,  caused  by  the  sweeping  floods,  would  readily  occa- 
sion these  admixtures  of  marine  with  terrestrial  remains  to  spread 
over  the  beds  of  these  land-locked  seas.  And  these  seas,  by  repeti- 
tions of  meteoric  and  other  effective  agencies,  would  finally  be  filled 
up  with  these  geological  systems  of  super-cretaceous  formation,  that 
are  now  found  to  furnish  so  plentifully  the  organic  representatives  of 
the  prevalent  condition  of  these  tertiary  times.  These  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  transporting  effect  of  mighty  rivers  iu 
despite  of  the  evidence  of  their  having  been  at  this  time  no  existing 
lands  of  that  extent  from  which  any  such  rivers  could  have  flowed, 
the  present  continents  being  at  that  period  but  a  cluster  of  islands, 
inland  seas,  lakes,  marshes,  and  lagoons,  subject  to  transformation 
by  degradation,  bursting  of  barriers,  evaporations,  fillings  up  by  in- 
fluxes, and  final  expansion  (from  oceanic  depressions)  into  con- 
tinents.    We  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more  truthful  record 
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w^j  have  !<£  ikeir  mniif  w  little  k»  tbaa  living  0fidcMtf 
vk«t  vcre  tke  ccodrDOBs  oB  tke  csrtk's  tarftee  duriiig  tUr  %. 

For  all  tLue  classes  wd  eoaftxm  we  hftve  no  need  of  Alii* 
«:ni3iectaIi:T  c€  g-cA:  rtct  cnrrmts  flowing  from,  no  one  kMil 
vhere.  nod  dkarz^d  v:db  sorts  end  oooditiotts  of  more  edid  mlMr 
from  KKKces  c^gaIIt  iacoociei Table  and  anlmtfiwn,  and  altennii^ 
each  other,  cobcdv  krovs  hov,  onlr  that  tbeoretioal  gecrfogiili  «■ 
hare  it  so,  lenricg  the  ncsatisfied  to  content  themselvei  ii  M 
the/ can. 

If  this  general  cause  for  the  geological  Ibrmatiotts  eflecSted  dung 
the  Tast  tertiary  cyde  required  further  oonfirmation  than  it  Cn- 
.ni^Oied  by  its  own  aelf^testifyhig  &cta^  we  shall  find  ihem  pM>* 
f  jIIt  sapi^ied  bj  the  organic  remains  preaerred  in  these  tertiny 
[•ri'loDgatioDs ;  they,  if  not  misconstmed,  tell  a  beantifiil  tale  of  tki 
[lamicg  cTents  of  their  times.     Tliey  were  of  conne  adapted  p» 
fectir  and  particalarlT  to  the  conditions  then  existing;  and  te 
their  coDformations  as  fiillj  and  truthfully  explain  what  these  oof 
dilions  were,  as  if  they  now  existed  for  examination ;  for  in  obier^ 
ance  of  nature's  role  of  right,  organic  creatures  could  not  have  ba« 
mi9Constracted  with  reference  to  the  conditions  with  which  thij 
were  as«ociated,  otherwise  there  would  hare  been  no  necessity  ibr 
^hanging  the  types  and  specific  characteristics  of  organic  creature! 
during  the  changing  conditions  and  progressive  processes  of  the 
earth's  stratified  construction,  as  we  find  has  been  done  again  and 
again. 

The  charactoristics  of  these  successive  chroniclers  that  hare  to 
faithfully  transmitted  to  us  the  imperishable  records  of  remote 
ag(*s,  by  which  we  are  informed  of  the  consecutive  occurrences  in 
phenomenal  geology  as  connected  with  the  earth's  general  condition 
during  her  long  progression  up  to  present  times,  we  need  not  here 
name ;  they  may  be  found  chronologically  specified  in  almost  every 
good  work  of  descriptive  geology ;  but  this  much  we  may  say,  that 
their  information  is  certainly  in  full  corroboration  of  the  facts  we  so 
readily  deduce  from  principles  a  priori. 

Thus  seeing  under  what  conditions  of  the  earth  those  tertiary 
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fbrmations  were  effected,  wo  can  not  still  perceive  wherein  their 
affinitive  characteristics  can  be  fully  explained  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  by  which  we  have  accounted  for  the  character  and  as- 
aociate  condition  of  rocks  more  remote  in  the  chronological  order 
of  times.  They  may  not  have  that  perfection  of  structural  solidity 
or  soundness  of  texture  that  more  particularly  characterize  the  older 
rocks ;  but  that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  not 
being  so  long  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  and  by  their  accessions 
of  solidifying  matter  being  often  very  much  mixed  up  with  the 
debris  of  older  date  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  high  lands 
of  a  character  that  could  not  readily  assimilate  with  that  newly  ac- 
quired. These  tertiary  formations  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
only  a  repetition  (under  different  circumstances  and  relations  of 
land  and  water)  of  the  same  process  and  character  of  rock-forming 
matter  already  considered ;  in  these  super-cretaceous  basins  we  find 
conglomerate  beds,  sandstones,  clays,  marls,  limes,  sulphate  of 
lime,  coal  seams,  and  even  rock  salt,  interstratifying  and  associating 
with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  accounted  for  no  other- 
wise than  by  the  affinitive  action  of  their  own  matter  operating  un- 
der the  circumstances  to  which  it  was  subject. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  calculating  on  oceanic 
currents  or  extensive  rivers  having  transported,  subdivided,  and  as- 
sociated rocks  in  such  regular  parallelisms  as  they  now  present 
themselves  in  the  several  geological  systems;  and  if  our  deductions 
of  the  conditions  of  land  and  their  effects  upon  forming  substances 
during  tertiary  times  is  not  conclusive  evidence  against  the  exist- 
ence of  large  rapid  rivers,  we  should  like  to  know  by  what  possible 
process  these  rivers  could  have  so  regularly  spread  out,  subdivided, 
and  alternated  these  several  assimilated  sorts  with  such  nice  dis- 
crimination as  they  seem  to  signify  ? 

We  can  well  imagine  rivers  transporting  solid  particles  in  suspen- 
sion, or  of  their  urging  on  the  more  ponderable  substances  of  abraded 
lands  into  the  seas,  where  they  emptied  themselves,  and  there  letting 
this  transported  matter  fall  as  they  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  ceased  their  transporting  velocity.  But  we  can  not  pos- 
aibly  conceive  of  rivers  disseminating  matter  held  in  suspension, 

88 
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such  as  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  over  areas  of  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  sea-bottom,  and  so  far  removed  from  what  could  have  been 
their  mouths.  Neither  can  we  perceive  how  this  ponderable  matter, 
which  could  only  have  rolled  along  the  river's  bottom,  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  precipitated  over  a  kUu$  into  deep  seas  with 
but  little  more  relation  to  horizontality  than  about  forty-five  de- 
grees, for  the  current  of  the  rivers  could  not  have  been  continued 
far  into  the  sea,  and  even  if  they  had  the  coincidence  of  their  re- 
spective bottoms,  could  not  have  been  that  of  equality,  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  such  as  that  they  could  have  ui^ed 
the  sands  and  gravels  along  the  bottom  of  the  seas  and  spread  them 
out  so  uniformly.  Certainly  no  waters  nor  currents  of  waters  could 
have  held  rounded  pebbles  or  coarse  sands  in  suspension  equally 
*  disseminated  from  which  they  could  have  been  let  fall  so  uniformly 
in  beds  as  are  found  to  be  the  stratified  conglomerate ;  neither 
could  they  have  interstratified  themselves  with  such  finely  commi- 
nuted matter  as  forms  the  clays,  limes,  and  marls  on  which  they 
rest;  for  they  being  mud  at  the  period  of  the  conglomerate  de- 
posit, must  have  been  wholly  swept  away  by  such  force  of  water  as 
could  have  urged  forward  such  beds  of  rounded  pebbles  as  oflen 
characterize  the  conglomerate  rock.  But  even  If  the  mud  had  not 
been  washed  away,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
pebbles  and  gravels  could  be  rolled  so  far  over  sofl  mud  without 
sinking  into  and  becoming  wholly  submerged  in  such  a  sofl  bottom. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  the  sudden  abatement  of  this  force, 
which  could  have  effected  the  transportation  and  outspreading  of 
these  gravel  beds,  and  the  transformation  into  the  perfect  tranquil- 
lity which  the  succeeding  rocks  would  seem  to  indicate. 

These  suddenly  alternating  and  sharp  transitions  from  a  force  that 
could  only  have  effected  the  acquisition  of  soft  sedimentary  deposits 
to  a  force  equal  to  the  transportation  and  deposition  of  rounded  frag- 
ments of  hard  rock,  and  they  oflen  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  and 
again  as  suddenly  to  have  been  only  edicient  in  the  transporting  and 
letting  fall  of  finely  comminuted  matter,  however  reconcilable  with 
the  reasonings  of  physicists,  are  certainly  in  but  little  accordance 
with  common  sense,  or  any  known  principles  or  processes  of  nature, 
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and  we  regard  all  the  assumed  causes  that  are  said  to  have  so  sud- 
denly alternated  the  stratified  beds  in  general  to  be  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, for  not  one  principle  yet  named  in  scientific  circles  as  giving 
eflect  to  formative  character  could  have  caused  the  sudden  or  sharp 
transitions  recognized  in  the  several  systems  of  rocks,  for  what  is 
there  in  either  or  in  all  of  the  contemplated  causes  that  could  so  ab- 
ruptly have  put  an  end  to  one  species  of  deposit  and  so  suddenly 
have  substituted  another. 

Were  the  conglomerate  beds  found  in  irregular  masses,  filling  what 
may  have  been  depressions  of  the  sea-bottom  in  place  of  being  inter- 
stratified  in  such  regular  parallelisms  with  other  and  more  fine-tex- 
tured rocks,  we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  supposition 
of  their  constituent  forms  having  been  urged  to  such  situations  by  the 
force  of  waters  could  we  only  conceive  from  whence  so  much  of  this 
fragmentary  matter  could  have  been  derived.  But  contemplating 
not  only  the  conglomerate  beds,  but  all  other  conditions  of  stratified 
rocks  as  they  are  found  associated  in  the  several  tertiary  basins,  we 
conceive  them  to  be  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  deducible  from  the  force  of  their  own  affinities,  for  what 
else  could  have  formed  the  gypsums  and  fossil- bearing  beds  of  the 
Paris  basin,  or  clays  and  sands  of  the  London  basin,  or  the  vertical 
and  beautifiilly  colored  sands,  clays,  and  marls  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
so  well  known  to  geologists?  What  but  the  aflUnities  of  the  matter 
itself  could  have  caused  such  infinite  variety  in  texture  and  shade 
of  color,  and  in  stratified  layers  so  endless,  and  in  every  imaginable 
combination,  which  no  circumstances  in  nature  external  of  their  own 
matter  and  its  mode  of  action  could  by  any  possibility  have  effected. 
We  can  not  conceive  why'  it  should  be  calculated  that  such  an  as- 
sorting of  matter  could  have  taken  place  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  waters  or  any  other  order  of  exterior  agencies.  Nor  could 
this  matter  have  so  separated  as  in  the  sands,  clays,  and  marls  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  even  by  its  own  afllinities,  unless  the  planes  of 
strata  had  approximated  very  much  to  a  perpendicular,  for  otherwise 
the  affinities  would  have  had  the  common  force  of  gravity  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  subdivision  into  such  delicately  thin  layers.  In  all  rocks 
stratified  with  less  inclination  to  the  horizon  there  is  to  be  found  no 
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such  an  example  of  delicately  divided  strata,  for  gravity  must  hare 
so  ruled  that  their  subdi visional  planes  of  affinitive  stratification 
should  be  farther  apart,  while  these  affinitive  forces  operating  later- 
ally would  be  free  to  subdivide  the  matter  into  as  many  separate 
parallels  as  the  constituent  forces  found  it  the  most  convenient  to 
resolve  it  The  absurdity  of  these  delicately  stratified  layers  in  long- 
continued  repetition  of  alternating  sands,  clayjs  and  maris  having 
been  upheaved  on  end  subsequently  to  their  subdivisional  assort- 
ments of  matter  in  these  parallel  planes,  seems  to  us  to  be  so  sel(^ 
evident  as  to  require  no  special  attempt  at  refutation.  We  would 
suppose  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  rocks  of  the  earth  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  rather  stubborn  things  to  be  tossed  and  tilted  about  like 
a  pack  of  cards  or  twisted  and  contorted  like  the  folds  of  a  wet 
blanket,  and  particularly  this  sectional  series  of  sands  that  are  said  to 
have  been  set  on  edge,  while  they  contain  no  fractural  evidence  of 
the  force  which  could  have  thus  given  to  them  their  verticity,  indi- 
cating at  least  an  operation  of  no  little  particularity. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the  extraordinary  powers  that  are 
assumed  to  have  upturned  the  world^s  rocks,  and  extraordinary  this 
would  indeed  have  been  could  it  have  thus  set  on  end  this  long  con- 
tinuation of  alternating  sands  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  re- 
lation of  these  alternating  varieties  of  strata.  If  we  are  to  take  for 
granted  all  we  are  told  about  the  uphcavings  and  twistings  of  the 
earth's  stratified  outer  crust  in  general,  we  must  necessarily  conclude 
that  nature  had  very  much  mistaken  constructive  effect  when  form- 
ing the  rocks  in  positional  attitudes,  from  which  they  had  to  be  forced 
in  giving  the  final  form  to  the  world ;  for  agreeable  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  teaching  it  would  seem  as  if  none  of  them  had  been  formed 
in  the  same  positions  in  which  they  arc  now  found,  but  that  such  has 
been  subsequently  attained  by  forcible  rendings,  tossings,  and  up- 
turnings,  in  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  final  formation  of  a 
world. 

Now  why  is  it  that  such  a  system  of  procedure  should  be  attributed 
to  nature  as  that  the  rocks  of  the  earth  were  not  originated  in  their 
proper  positions?  she  surely  could  not  have  mistaken  her  measures, 
and  if  by  the  affinities  of  her  matter  she  has  formed  a  world,  and 
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the  outward  things  of  a  world,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  by  the 
same  effective  method  she  may  not  have  originated  the  stratified  or 
other  rocks  of  the  earth  in  their  right  positions  of  relative  attitude, 
rather  than  to  have  been  restricted  to  any  rule  of  horizontality  re- 
quiring subsequent  revolution  by  the  effect  of  some  inconceivable 
force.  Besides  the  action  of  water  in  the  origination  of  our  earth*s 
stratified  beds,  there  is  usually  much  said  with  respect  to  the  effect 
which  igneous  action  is  assumed  to  have  had  in  originating  many 
associate  rocks  and  their  relative  positions  with  reference  to  each 
other,  and  the  aqueous  strata  among  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  intruded.  Now,  seeing  that  in  some  certain  degree 
such  must  be  recognized,  we  will  contemplate  in  this  formative  con- 
nection what  may  have  been  the  character  and  extent  of  this  agency 
to  which  so  much  has  been  attributed,  and  of  which  there  are  no 
very  conclusive  evidence  in  the  primary  or  secondary  formations,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  exhibition  of  any  thing  like  what  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  volcanic  vents  or  craters  of  igneous  ejectment. 
Volcanic  cones,  or  any  evidence  of  such,  do  not  manifest  themselves 
until  during  the  passage  of  the  tertiary  period  ;  and  even  when  they 
do  present  themselves,  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  any  period  when  the  whole  matter  of  our  earth  was  in  a 
condition  of  incandescence,  or  of  the  existing  fluidity  of  her  whole 
internal  mass,  as  geologists  so  usually  assume  to  be  the  case.  We 
have  fully  demonstrated  heat  to  be  but  the  exciting  effect  of  the 
molecular  activity  of  substances,  as  induced  by  extraneous  cause,  or 
by  the  affinitive  metamorphoses  of  the  substances  themselves. 

Now  what  force  could  have  caused  and  kept  up  such  excitement 
in  a  mass  of  matter  like  that  of  our  earth  as  conditioned  by  its 
affinitive  forces  and  superimposed  pressure?  Surely  under  any  such 
conditions  calorific  action  would  have  been  constantly  subject  to 
cessation,  because  of  the  extinguishing  effect  of  the  affinities  of  the 
very  matter  among  which  it  was  operating. 

The  affinitive  quiescence  of  every  substance,  whether  sensible  or 
insensible,  can  only  be  excited  into  activity  by  a  correspondingly 
conditioned  force ;  and  as  force  and  motion  in  an  inertial  mass  are 
equal,  the  force  causing  the  excitement  could  be  no  longer  continuous 
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than  the  time  required  for  the  inertial  force  of  the  affinitive  mass  to 
reduce  it  again  to  rest,  consequently,  for  a  continuous  excitement, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  application  of  the  exciting  power ;  but 
this  could  not  be  in  perpetuity  as  consequent  from  any  chemical 
metamorphosis  of  the  earth's  matter,  for  that  is  a  process  that  would 
ultimately  operate  its  own  consummation,  and  comparatively  soon 
terminate  any  excitement  of  which  it  could  have  been  the  cause. 
Had  the  earth,  therefore,  even  been  created  in  igneous  fusion  or  in 
any  incandescent  state,  as  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  hncy^  the 
whole  mass  would  have  become  motionless  perhaps  many  millioo 
years  ago. 

To  account,  therefore,  for  the  volcanic  action  of  the  tertiary  period 
and  of  our  own  times,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  the  matter  of 
meteoric  bodies,  when  made  a  part  of  our  earth  in  such  manner  as 
we  have  already  seen,  must  have  been  affinitively  very  differently  con- 
ditioned from  each  other ;  and  as  contributors,  they  may  even  at  times 
have  constituted  the  differently  conditioned  members  of  miniature 
systems  circulating  round  each  other  during  general  convergence,  and 
so  have  contributed  their  unassimilated  sorts  of  matter  at  the  same 
time.  This  heterogeneous  intermingling  of  their  matter  on  the  earth's 
surface  during  their  common  coalescence,  and  under  circumstances 
unfavorable  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  its  chemical  and  con- 
structive afRnities,  conditioned  as  it  must  have  been  immediately  before 
the  formation  of  water,  may  have  often  long  remained  under  circum- 
stances unfavorable  for  its  more  perfect  afRIiation,  and  consequently 
would  continue  inactive  until  aqueous  saturation  or  other  favoring  cii- 
cumstances  conditioned  it  for  the  exercise  of  its  affinitive  or  chemical 
energy.  This  chemical  excitement,  when  once  induced,  being  in  its  turn 
generative  of  calorific  excitement,  and  these  calorific  pulsations  not 
being  readily  imparted  to  or  transmissible  by  the  surrounding  rocks  in 
outward  radiation,  would  become  more  condensed,  and  so  cause  pro- 
gressive increase  of  temperature ;  this  increase  being  still  more  and 
'  more  favorable  for  affinitive  action,  would  on  its  part  more  and  more 
hasten  the  increase  of  calorific  action,  until  the  rocks  themselves 
ultimately  became  fluid ;  then  the  constituent  molecyles  of  differ- 
ently characterized  matter  would  more  readily  flow  together  in  satis- 
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faction  of  their  several  affinitive  preferences,  and  in  disregard  of  all 
aqueous  agency,  only  in  so  far  as  its  being  effective  in  first  originat- 
ing these  excitements.  We  may  readily  conceive  the  coalescence 
of  matter  so  primitively  conditioned  and  mixed  up  as  to  remain 
affinitively  ineffectual  for  formative  action  until  so  aqueously  associ- 
ated and  circumstanced,  as  that  it  would  so  far  become  effective  as 
to  induce  sufficient  calorific  excitement  to  cause  such  reciprocity  of 
action  between  the  chemical  and  calorific  affinities  as  would  produce 
igneous  fusion,  or  even  incandescence ;  and  this  chemically  induced 
action  would  only  be  referable  to  certain  geological  eras  and  particular 
localities,  as  the  places  and  periods  of  its  activity,  and  without 
calculating  on  all  matter  being  thus  affinitively  conditioned ;  for  the 
chemical  susceptibilities,  in  much  of  the  primitive  matter,  must  have 
been  satisfied  in  its  fall,  on  first  association,  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
susceptible  of  any  such  high  subsequent  excitement.  But  such  as 
was  subject  to  this  affinitive  action  and  formative  effects  in  future 
time  would,  by  the  certain  law  of  the  expansion  of  substances,  by 
their  elevation  of  temperature,  not  only  enlarge  their  own  mass, 
until  they  attained  a  state  of  fusion,  but  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  surrounding  rocks  that  yet  retained  their  solidity,  would  so  crowd 
the  fluid  mass,  till,  for  lack  of  space  in  which  to  expand,  it  would 
accumulate  sufficient  force  to  raise  in  some  certain  degree  the  incum- 
bent rocks,  the  vertical  being  the  only  possible  direction  in  which 
resistance  to  such  expansion  could  be  overcome. 

This  swelling  upward  of  the  igneous  mass  would  soon  cause  a 
rupture  of  the  incumbent  rocks,  from  their  want  of  expansive  elas- 
ticity ;  and  through  such  fractures  as  presented  the  least  resistance, 
the  igneous  fluid  would  force  and  fuse  its  way  upward ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  expansive  pressure  increased  below,  so  would  the 
column  of  melted  lava  rise ;  this  being  more  easily  elevated  than  the 
whole  incumbent  mass  of  rocks,  would  become  the  indicator  of  in- 
ternal pressure,  as  the  mercurial  column  is  to  the  thermometer ;  but 
being  only  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  into  which 
it  was  intersectingly  penetrating,  it  could  not  possibly  have  forced 
itself  between  them  in  interstratified  parallelisms,  as  geologists  so 
constantly  calculate  upon  as  having  been  igneous  beds,  such  as  those 
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intermediate  trappean  rooks,  which  they  say  were  thus  originated, 
though  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  such  columns  of  lava  being  ele- 
vated far  above  the  summit-level  of  the  incumbent  rodcs  which  it 
is  assumed  to  have  thus  upraised ;  for  surely  if  the  gravitating  pres- 
sure of  this  perpendicular  column  was  not  more  per  square  inch 
above  the  parallel  of  intrusion  (either  by  its  greater  specific  gravity 
or  by  its  elevation)  than  the  pressures  of  the  incumbent  rocks  thus 
upraised,  it  could  not  possibly  have  forced  itself  between  them. 

Now  there  b^g  no  other  poesibility  in  nature  by  which  beds  of 
igneous  matter  could'  have  been  intruded  between  beds  of  stratified 
nKkSy  except  by  the  elevation  of  an  igneous  column  considerably 
above  the  rocks  incumbent  on  the  intrusive  parallel — for  equal  weight 
against  equal  weight  would  furnish  no  intrusive  force,  but  on  the  con- 
trary would  only  be  such  a  balance  as  could  be  effecdve  of  no  separa- 
tion of  strata  and  intrusion  of  lava  beds — it  is  very  evident  that  no 
little  additional  force  would  be  required  thus  to  separate  beds  from 
beds  and  thrust  in  matter  for  intermediate  rocks. 

Were  there  no  other  proof  of  the  perfect  absurdity  of  the  propo- 
sition that  igneous  beds  were  intruded  in  extensive  parallel  continua- 
tions between  stratified  rocks  than  this,  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  put  the 
matter  forever  at  rest ;  for  how  could  a  column  of  liquid  rock  have 
acquired  the  elevation  by  which  its  pressure  could  have  parted  the 
strata  and  forced  in  the  intermediate  fluid  ?  Had  volcanic  craters 
caused  such  mounUiins  as  now  send  forth  their  lava  streams — moun- 
tains often  many  thousand  feet,  and  even  miles,  above  the  genera] 
ocean-level — had  they  been  formed  at  the  time  the  trappean  beds  were 
intruded  (if  intruded  at  all),  there  would  be  some  reason  for  the  sup- 
position of  such  intrusions,  by  assigning  such  an  elevated  head  as  may 
have  thus  had  force  sufficient  to  effect  the  separation  of  beds,  and  to 
occupy  the  intermediate  spaces  thus  produced  ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  followers  of  this  intruiiivc  doctrine,  no  such  things  as  volcanic 
mounUiins  were  in  existence  during  the  primary  and  secondary  periods, 
among  whose  deposits  these  rocks  assumed  to  have  had  an  igneous 
origin  are  found  so  plentifully  interspersed. 

The  accumulations  of  which  all  the  geological  systems  of  these  pe- 
riods are  composed  having  been  deposited  in  the  sea,  up  through 
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which  DO  columns  of  melted  rock  could  possibly  have  elevated  them- 
selves, they  must  have  been  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  ocean  before  they  could  have  acquired  vertical  pressure  suffi- 
cient to  force  into  position  such  intrusive  beds  of  trappean  rock  as  are 
often  found  between  stratified  deposits.  But  this  could  not  have  been, 
for  we  find  among  none  of  the  trap  rocks  a  single  vestige  of  any  vol- 
canic crater  or  conical  mountain  of  the  required  elevation  which  could 
have  ejected  or  intruded  them ;  nor  could  there  have  been  any  such 
igneous  intrusion  as  we  hear  so  much  about.  We  here  perceive  that 
such  force  could  not  have  been  consequent  from  vertical  pressure,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  n6  force  could  have  come  from  below,  of 
fluid  or  any  other  character,  such  as  to  have  separated  stratified  beds 
without  causing  transverse  fractures  in  the  uplifted  rocks  through 
which  fluid  lava  could  more  readily  elevate  itself,  than  in  ndsing  the 
whole  mass  of  incumbent  rocks. 

Thus  we  conclusively  demonstrate  the  total  impossibility  of  any  such 
origin  to  these  rocks  as  is  assigned  by  geologists  even  in  disregard  of 
all  coubistency  in  physical  conduct.  But  with  thb  subject  we  will  now 
have  done,  and  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  lava  columns 
as  are  generated  and  progressively  elevated  by  calorific  expansions  be- 
low, and  without  the  possibility,  as  we  have  now  seen,  of  spreading 
out  intermediate  of  the  rocks  up  through  which  they  may  be  forced 
to  rise  as  a  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  matter  by  calorific  action ; 
for  matter  at  a  high  temperature  must  have  more  space  than  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  at  a  low  tempetoture  would  require ;  and  this  expand- 
ing fluid  would  necessarily  flow  up  through  the  least  resisting  chasm 
caused  in  the  incumbent  rocks,  and  would  rise  in  a  progressive  man- 
ner as  the  chemical  and  calorific  processes  extended  themselves  in  the 
substances  from  which  these  columns  thus  proceeded.  When  first 
fusmg  their  way  up  through  the  superimposed  rocks,  they  would  cause 
but  few  convulsive  exhibitions  of  their  powers,  because  of  there 
being  interposed  but  few  gaseous  or  explosive  substances,  and  these 
only  when  near  the  surface,  which  would  soon  be  exploded  or  fused 
down  into  their  own  mass,  thus  making  their  way  to  the  surface,  which, 
when  there,  by  flowing  over  and  mixing  their  molten  matter  with  the 
fragmentary  and  upraised  rocks,  would  elevate  a  mound  of  more  or 
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less  imgmtude,  and  thus  relieve  Uie  intenial  mass  of  some  part  of  its 
pressure.  They  would  not  only  thus  oonstitute  themselves  colamns 
of  escape  for  so  much  of  the  internal  lava  as  had  not  sufiScient  space 
mider  such  calorific  excitement,  but  they  would  at  the  same  time  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  excess  of  this  very  excitement  itself, 
by  which  they  were  fused,  would  escape  so  as  to  reduce  the  internal 
pressure,  and  by  which  cause  these  fluid  columns  themselves  subside 
more  or  less  within  the  mouths  of  these  new-formed  craters ;  for  when 
these  mtemal  igneous  masses  were  thus  put  in  free  communication  with 
the  atmosphere,  they  would  thereby  be  much  more  readily  discharged 
of  their  calorific  excitement  than  by  the  usual  radiation  into  surrounding 
rocks,  the  atmosphere  being  the  most  ready  conductor  and  disposer 
of  this  calorific  action.  Internal  heat  thus  progressively  escaping 
would  become  at  times-  so  reduced  as  to  be  insufficient  to  preserve  the 
apex  of  these  columns  of  escapement  in  their  fluid  state,  so  that  they 
may  often  become  solid  and  cease  receding  to  their  source  by  Urns 
solidifying  as  a  shaft  in  the  aperture  through  which  they  had  ascend- 
ed, and  so  would  cease  for  a  time  all  outward  signs  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. But  these  columns  with  their  solid  or  semi-fluid  apexes  being 
now  bad  conductors  of  this  internal  heat,  would  no  longer  sink  down 
by  the  shrinking  of  their  base,  as  consequent  from  further  calorific  es- 
capement, while  the  chemical  action  within  having  been  subdued  or 
partially  suspended  in  consequence  of  this  general  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, would  again  progressively  expand  the  whole  igneous  mass 
by  the  further  extension  of  its  effects  among  the  internal  rocks,  and 
so  would  induce  another  accumulation  of  igneous  excitement  and  con- 
sequent pressure,  preparatory  to  another  paroxysm  or  external  out- 
burst, by  again  forcing  up  the  fused  columns  as  before  ;  and  they 
having  to  make  their  way  against  all  obstacles  of  aqueous  or  other 
matter  that  might  have  intruded  into  the  chasms  or  fissures  during  the 
recession  of  the  igneous  matter,  would  cause  paroxysms  of  much 
more  intensity  than  at  first. 

This  being  exploded  and  thrown  out  with  more  or  less  violence, 
because  of  this  quantity  of  suddenly  expanding  matter  coming  in 
contact  with  these  advancing  columns  of  incandescent  lava,  may 
often  be  the  occasion  of  much  internal  agitation  among  the  rocks 
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of  the  earth  while  these  igneous  columns  are  rising  upward.  But 
all  such  convulsions  of  our  earth,  however  much  they  may  at  times 
be  felt,  must  necessarily  be  of  but  comparatively  superficial  char- 
acter ;  for  were  there  even  substances  susceptible  of  such  gaseous 
and  explosive  expansion  at  the  foci  of  volcanic  action,  or  anywhere 
very  deep  down  in  the  earth,  they  would  be  altogether  precluded 
from  such  expansion  by  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be  overcome 
before  they  could  thus  expand  themselves.  But  when  these  antago- 
nistical  forces  are  immediately  and  effectively  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  aqueous  and  other  substances  that  are  resolvable  into  vast  ex- 
pansion by  excess  of  heat,  may  frequently  be  in  such  interposition 
as  to  discharge  the  advancing  seas  of  lava  of  so  much  of  their  calo- 
rific excitement  as  frequently  to  make  them  recede  back  to  their 
source  even  before  reaching  the  surface. 

Thus  this  chemical  action,  in  affinitive  satisfaction  of  molecular 
association,  and  the  calorific  action  induced  by  affinitive  excitement, 
being  reciprocally  generative  of  each  other  in  the  earth's  interior, 
would  necessarily  extend  their  effective  operations  now  generated, 
80  long  as  they  found  matter  in  unsatisfied  mixtures ;  and  during 
this  process,  which  may  in  many  instances  be  extended  to  thousands 
of  years,  these  actions  would  manifest  themselves  occasionally  by 
paroxysmal  outbursts,  with  intervening  periods  of  seeming  repose  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  Such  volcanic  vents  once  formed,  would 
continue  to  be  the  channels  or  avenues  for  the  escapement  of  all 
surcharged  heat  or  fluid  expansion,  however  far  the  process  might 
internally  extend  itself,  until  there  was  no  further  affinitive  cause 
for  such  chemical  action  in  that  internal  area  of  the  earth's  rocks  as 
could  generate  sufficient  force  to  send  the  subterranean  lava  to  the 
surface,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a  progressive  abatement  of 
paroxysmal  action  at  the  surface,  until  it  became  no  longer  recog- 
nizable, and  nothing  lefb  but  these  extinct  craters  to  tell  that  such 
had  ever  been. 

We  have  thus  briefly  given  the  general  history  of  the  cause, 
origination,  progression,  and  termination  of  volcanic  action,  from 
which  every  phenomenal  modification  of  this  species  of  effectivity 
may  be  readily  inferred,  and  from  which  we  may  safely  calculate  of 
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it  as  having  been  variously  effective  among  many  areas  of  our 
earth's  internal  rocks,  so  that  their  matter  may  often  have  been 
under  the  more  modified  exercise  of  such  affinitive  action  as  to  beget 
in  them  temperatures  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  that  which 
exhibits  itself  as  we  have  seen  on  the  surface,  by  its  igneous  out- 
bursts, and  so  often  imparting  this  calorific  excitement  to  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  without  any  outward  exhibition  therefrom,  or  to 
substances  having  an  explosive  and  expansive  tendency  only  mani- 
festing itself  in  such  convulsive  heavings  and  tremblings  of  the 
earth  as  are  recognized  in  the  earthquake. 

We  may  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  volcanic  action  as  a 
general  rule  prevails  more  among  the  mountains  than  in  the  plains, 
even  with  the  ocean  included ;  for  these  mounUun  masses  being 
deep-rooted  and  received  in  mass,  and  much  of  it  tc^ether,  both  as 
regards  time  and  quantity,  and  immediately  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  water,  this  matter  would  often,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
in  that  condition  of  affinitive  heterogeneity  which  would  more 
incapacitate  it  for  the  ready  assimilation  of  its  own  constituent 
ingredients  than  would  matter  as  received  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  between  periods  of  frequent  intermission.  The  matter 
of  these  mountains  being  usually  of  granitic  character  accounts  for 
the  conditions  of  things  during  its  reception,  and  signifying  that  it 
was  neither  received  in  water  nor  in  a  condition  by  which  it  could 
expand  and  How  out  into  a  plain  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  mass,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  thus  heaped  up  into  mountains  subject  to  the 
affinitive  action  of  future  times. 

Before  this  world  became  the  safe  or  fitting  abode  for  creatures 
who  could  calculate  coming  'events,  or  in  any  way  apprehend 
casualties  from  the  recollection  of  past  occurrences,  she  was  yet 
destined  to  undergo  one  more  great  revolution  in  her  surface-rela- 
tions, and  this  must  have  been  at  least  operative  over  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere,  and  must  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
have  torn  up  the  rocks,  and  even,  we  may  almost  say,  the  very 
mountains  by  their  roots,  and  spread  their  ruins  in  broadcast,  far 
and  wide  over  the  plains,  which  phenomenal  exhibition  of  wide-spread 
ruins  is  now  recognized  as  the  erratic  block  or  diluvial  drift  period. 
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Geologists  find  phenomenal  facts  recording  this  last  revolutionary 
process  that  has  prevailed  to  very  considerable  extent  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  they  can  not  realize  in  them  the  causes  that  could 
have  torn  up  and  transported  such  immense  masses  of  rock  and  other 
matter.  This  has  been  and  still  is  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  for 
while  the  facts  of  such  origin  and  transportation  of  ruins  arc  evident 
to  all,  geologists  have  come  to  no  permanent  decision  with  respect 
to  the  cause  or  conceivable  circumstances  by  which  they  can  be  sen- 
sibly and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  at  least  so  wo  should  say  on 
seeing  their  glacier  and  iceberg  propositions,  which  would  be  more 
difficult  to  account  for  than  the  phenomena  they  are  sought  to 
explain. 

Now  that  the  favorite  terms,  igneous  action,  volcanic  action,  inter- 
nal force,  and  upheaving  of  the  earth,  so  ofVen  used  by  geologists  as 
indicating  the  cause  of  most  of  their  phenomena  are  even  by  them- 
selves conceived  to  be  altogether  inapplicable  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  in  question,  they  find  themselves  adrift  on  the  wide  sea 
of  conjecture  without  either  chart,  compass,  or  landmark  by  which  to 
direct  their  way ;  they  can  neither  satisfy  themselves  or  others  that 
these  facts  are  the  phenomenal  effects  of  the  heavings  up  of  the  earth, 
slidings  down  of  glacier  mountains,  or  of  islands  of  ice  set  adrifl  in 
the  polar  ocean,  or  whether  these  causes,  acting  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation, could  have  been  effective  of  such  phenomena  in  any  measure. 

Now  if  that  system  by  which  we  have  resolved  all  antecedent 
phenomena  be  really  the  system  of  nature,  as  we  assume,  it  will  not 
fail  us  now  in  the  resolution  of  this  important  problem,  for  the  uni- 
verse being  a  unital  severality,  the  elementary  principles  that  can 
properly  explain  any  portion  of  the  great  physical  problem  are 
accountable  for  every  separate  fact,  as  being  but  a  part  of  the  unital 
whole. 

We  have  already  seen  by  what  means  elementary  principles  made 
ap  spherical  masses  and  caused  their  convergence  to  solar  centers. 
We  have  contemplated  a  condition  of  aggregating  bodies  as  severally 
situated  within  the  extended  confines  of  solar  spheres.  We  have 
observed  how  some  of  their  efforts  at  solar  convergence  have  been 
defeated,  and  they  as  pilgrim  planets  doomed  to  wander  in  perpetual 
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These  bodies,  because  of  their  low  grade  of  energy  and  consequent 
deficiency  of  momentum,  would  not  be  perpetuated  in  a  motion  of 
circularity  round  the  earth  (like  the  moon),  neither  would  they  be 
elongated  into  a  ring  round  her,  like  the  rings  surrounding  Saturn ; 
but  they  would  be  compelled  to  approach  her  in  spiral  convolutions, 
first  of  an  elliptical  form,  "because  of  the  earth  forming  the  strongest 
foci  of  restraining  force,  and  the  sun  forming  the  external  foci  or  at- 
tractive center  to  which  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptical  convolutions 
would  be  directed ;  the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  on  their 
nearing  the  earth  their  velocities  would  necessarily  become  so  exces- 
sive as  to  far  exceed  (in  their  eccentric  motions  around  the  globe)  the 
speed  of  her  surface- rotation  round  her  own  axis,  by  which,  and  the 
attraction  of  these  spirally  falling  and  fast-fiying  bodies,  the  earth^s 
water  would  necessarily  have  acquired  a  motion  far  greater  than  was 
imparted  by  their  own  rotary  momentum  in  common  with  the  general 
mass.  And  the  matter  of  these  gaseous  bodies  when  mixing  with 
the  earth's  atmosphere  would  likewise  impart  to  it  the  rapidity  of 
their  own  motion,  so  that  while  the  earth  was  continuing 'her  own 
rotary  motion  round  her  own  axis,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  be 
acquiring  a  much  greater  impetus,  by  which  they  would  be  urged 
round  from  west  to  east  with  much  greater  speed  than  the  earth's 
mass  in  general ;  but  they  being  restrained  by  the  friction  of  their 
bed,  and  by  their  own  inertia,  the  atmosphere,  being  more  easily 
urged  into  motion  than  they,  would  acquire  a  still  greater  velocity 
than  these  waters. 

This  external  attraction  inducing  such  accelerated  motion  of  the 
ocean,  and  being  more  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  would,  to  some  considerable  extent,  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  down  the  waters  of  the  equator,  and  thus  increase 
the  polar  seas ;  but  this  effect  would  be  more  particularly  at  first,  and 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  matter  of  these  descending 
bodies  when  transformed  into  water  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's  affin- 
itive action  and  pressure  of  envelope,  which,  forming  and  condensing 
in  immense  floods  under  such  acquired  velocity,  would  necessarily 
swell  the  waters  of  the  northern  ocean  far  over  the  lands,  and  being 
thus  elevated  in  those  regions  would  necessarily  flow  south  in  grav- 
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itating  equalization  of  water-level ;  but  having  in  itself  acquired  a 
powerful  eastward  motion  (for  reasons  already  given),  the  whole 
northern  oooan  would  thereby  not  only  be  elevated  over  the  lands, 
but  would  likewise  be  in  powerful  motion  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
south ;  and  the  higher  the  latitude  the  more  easterly  the  general  motion, 
because  of  the  attraction  in  that  direction  and  full  force  of  the  coalesc- 
ing meteoric  matter,  while  as  the  waters  descended  south,  by  being 
more  and  more  removed  from  meteoric  influence,  their  southern  di- 
rection would  more  particularly  and  in  a  progressive  manner  prevail 

Here  we  have  all  the  elements  that  are  required  in  the  solution 
of  this  great  and  important  geological  problem  of  the  displacement 
and  transportation  of  such  vast  quantities  of  massive  rock  and  other 
matter  that  is  found  more  or  less  spread  over  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  and  to  account  for  which  geologists  have  long  applied 
themselvtes  diligently  but  unsuccessfully,  while  we  encounter  no 
difliculty  in  solving  this  great  question  by  the  same  rule  as  tha^  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  problems  of  general  physics  so  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  thus  far. 

We  have  already  fully  demonstrated  that  nature  effectuates  all 
her  phenomena  by  the  instrumentality  of  but  one  order  of  ultimate 
and  elementary  means,  of  which  we  have  deduced  the  character,  and 
by  this  same  order  of  instrumentality  we  are  thus  enabled  satisfac- 
torily and  conclusively  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  several  exist- 
ences, even  including  this  last,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
unsound  speculation  and  profitless  conjecture.  Nature  liad  but  one 
way  in  which  the  whole  earth's  mass  could  have  been  accumulated ; 
the  order  of  reception  would,  therefore,  be  very  much  the  same  for 
all,  whether  the  matter  be  now  conditioned  as  solid  or  fluid,  sensible 
or  insensible ;  but  there  may  have  been  much  variety  in  the  condi- 
tion and  quantity  of  the  constituent  matter  of  the  bodies  contrib- 
uted, and  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  future  circumstances  and 
associate  affinities  have  furnished  us  with  the  existing  conditions  or 
kinds  that  are  enumerated  in  the  chemical  catalogues. 

These  last  bodies  seem  to  have  been  constructed,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  of  matter  most  readily  transformable  into  water  v.  hen  sub- 
ject to  such  circumstances  as  would  so  reduce  it.     And  these  co- 
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metically  constituted  bodies  must  have  approached  the  earth  more  in 
the  manner  of  satellites  that  could  not  altogether  sustain  themselves 
10  circulation  round  the  earth  than  most  other  of  the  earth's  acces- 
sions*; they  would  likewise  have  to  encounter  on  their  descent  the 
whole  volume  of  the  earth's  envelope,  such  being  then  fully  formed 
only  in  so  far  as  their  lightly  energetic  matter  may  have  contributed 
to  its  augmentation. 

There  can  now  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  large 
fragments  of  rocks  could  have  been  urged  over  deep  ocean  bottoms, 
however  uneven,  by  the  immense  force  of  these  elevated  waters 
thus  so  extensively  formed  and  moving  in  mass.  Their  ponderosity 
being  in  the  first  place  reduced  about  one  third  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  waters,  and  in  the  next  place  the  incumbent  pressure  upon  deep 
waters  not  permitting  their  lower  stratum  to  be  readily  displaced 
so  as  to  pass  over,  or  by  such  obstructions  would  have  great  and 
almost  irresistible  force  in  urging  forward  any  such  obstacle  oppos- 
ing their  general  forward  motion  ;  so  that  even  missive  blocks  of 
granite,  or  any  other  rocks  in  the  way  of  motion,  were  but  Compara- 
tively little  for  these  waters  to  have  moved,  the  largest  blocks  being 
comparatively  light  when  contrasted  with  the  force  of  the  whole 
moving  ocean. 

We  see  no  way  by  which  detached  masses,  however  ponderous, 
could  have  resisted  the  full  deep  sea-force  of  such  a  moving  ava- 
lanche of  waters ;  that  they  should  have  been  urged  onward  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  seas  under  all  the  superimposed  pressure  is  certainly 
no  cause  of  wonder,  even  were  the  ocean  bottom  oflen  an  inclined 
plane  up  which  the  waters  would  have  to  force  them. 

Thus  we  have  the  full  interpretation  of  the  recorded  facts,  so  far 
as  the  erratic  blocks  and  diluvial  drifls  so  plentifully  spread  over 
the  northern  hemisphere,  requires  explanation,  and  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  anxious  inquiry  and  profitless  speculation. 
They  are  certainly  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  nature, 
as  we  have  contemplated  her  ways,  and  they  are  likewise  confirma- 
tory of  our  order  of  inquiry  being  of  the  right  character.  The  more 
solid  matter  of  a  meteoric  character  that  must  have  fallen  during 
this  period  of  so  much  aqueous  accession,  and  the  force  of  degrada- 

34 
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tioD  and  transportAtion  of  dilavial  matter  and  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  must  have  been  so  mixed  in  the  general  mass  as  not  to  be 
now  recognizable. 

Having  now  deduced  the  reasons  for  the  geological  formations  of 
the  earth  in  all  their  important  phases  to  a  finality,  and  hariDg 
demonstrated  causes  for  vast  inundations  of  the  earth  by  the  form- 
ing waters,  and  more  particularly  for  this  last  and  not  least  import- 
ant accession  of  aqueous  matter,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
very  unfortunate  and  calamitous  for  intelligent  beings  it  wouid 
have  been  had  they  been  exposed  to  the  earth's  vicissitudes  during 
any  of  the  periods  we  have  been  contemplating ;  for  at  this  last  pe- 
riod of  aqueous  accession,  if  not  oflen  before,  there  could  not  have 
remained  on  the  face  of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  a  terrestrial 
being  having  life.  Afler  the  effects  of  this  period  of  flood  had 
passed  away,  the  world  would  be  in  want  of  a  new  creation  of  crea- 
tures to  enliven  its  surface  and  enjoy  its  blessings. 

So  that  subsequent  to  this  epoch,  and  as  the  lands  began  again  to 
emerge  from  the  waters  of  this  overwhelming  ocean,  there  must 
have  been  a  renewal  by  reproduction  of  organic  beings  adapted  to 
this  changed  condition  ;  and  however  analogous  antecedent  types 
may  have  been  to  new  forms,  none  of  their  prototypes  could  have 
been  lefl  to  perpetuate  their  species.  Therefore  there  must  have 
been  an  entirely  new  creation  or  reproduction  of  subsequent  forms, 
and  with  which  none  of  their  prototypes  are  found  precisely  iden- 
tical. 

By  this  wc  see  that  man  was  not  the  only  organic  being  created 
afler  this  epoch  in  which  the  world  was  deluged  by  her  waters;  and 
of  one  circu instance  we  are  at  the  same  time  well  assured,  and  that 
is,  that  man  has  no  typical  representative  in  any  creature  having 
existence  anterior  to  the  time  of  this  sweeping  flood  ;  nur  is  there 
any  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  his  race  until  very  long  afler- 
ward,  which  certainly  says  but  little  in  support  of  the  vestiges  of 
creation  theory.  But  contemplative  creatures  being  created  on  our 
earth  was  itself  a  pledge  to  the  species  that  the  world  would  be  no 
more  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes  as  had  attended  her  progress  of 
aggregation  up  to  this  time.     And  should  there  have  been  any  ex- 
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oeption  to  man's  general  immunity  from  a  recurrence  of  such  casu- 
alties, we  shall  now  more  readily  comprehend  how  such  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  We  certainly  have  a  verj  straightforward  account  of 
such  an  occurrence  having  really  taken  place  within  the  historic  pe> 
nod  of  man,  and  thus  a  very  ready  method  by  which  to  account  for 
such  a  catastrophe ;  for  even  though  geologists  have  seen  no  signs  of 
the  Noachian  deluge,  which  has  induced  considerable  doubts  with  them 
of  any  such  an  event  ever  having  occurred,  still  as  we  do  know  that 
it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  world  re- 
ceived all  her  waters,  and  as  the  last  accession  must  have  been  re- 
ceived some  time  or  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  deluge 
recorded  in  Scripture  may  not  have  been  that  last  And  as  it  did 
not  amount  to  another  total  extermination  of  living  things,  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  an  occurrence  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
man's  time. 

The  very  manner  in  which  the  catastrophe  is  recorded  is  certeunly 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  deduced  to  have  been  the  character 
of  all  aqueous  receptions.  They  were  not»  as  now,  the  condensation  of 
vapors  exhaled  from  the  earth,  but  they  were  the  formations  of  water 
itself  falling  from  heaven.  The  earth  could  never  have  accumulated 
or  generated  her  waters  simply  by  the  condensation  of  vapors  rising 
out  of  her  own  seas.  ^  "  The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,"  is  the 
forcible  expression  used  by  the  historian  in  recording  this  event ;  no 
ordinary  occurrence  of  the  falling  of  rain  would  thus  have  been  no- 
ticed. The  historian  was  no  doubt  as  well  aware  as  we  are  now,  that 
ordinary  rains  were  occasioned  by  condensation  of  vapors ;  therefore 
they  could  not  have  intended  to  express  a  common  rain  by  these 
words :  "  And  it  rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;"  neither  is  this 
continuation  of  the  same  account  very  remarkable,  unless  the  "  windows 
of  heaven*'  had  been  in  a  certain  sense  open  and  pouring  down  floods 
of  new-formed  waters,  agreeable  to  the  narrator's  idea.  Had  we  re- 
ceived but  a  simple  statement  of  its  having  nuned  forty  days  and 
nights,  there  would  have  been  in  that  nothing  remarkable ;  it  could 
only  have  conveyed  th^  idea  of  such  rainy  times  as  even  now  frequently 
occur  in  some  parts  of  the  earth,  but  which  would  have  been  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  such  an  accumulation  as  would  overflow  the 
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6irtli  in  the  maimer  as  stated.  Now  for  this,  if  the  waters  only  orer- 
(lowed  all  of  the  earth  known  or  ybible  to  the  surrirors  and  narrators 
of  the  fact,  it  would  be  to  them  as  if  the  whole  world  was  equally 
inundated ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  did  not  in  those  days 
know  as  much  about  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  world  as  we 
now  do. 

It  would  have  reqmred  but  an  inconsiderable  meteoric  body  to  have 
occasioned  such  a  partial  overlSow  as  this  may  have  been,  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  caused  the  dilurial  transport  This  meteor 
might  have  had  the  greatest  portion  of  its  matter  transformed  into 
water,  in  which  case  its  incorporation  with  any  area  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere would  certainly  have  occasioned  the  formation  and  fall  of 
▼ast  floods  of  water  on  that  portion  over  which  it  had  coalesced  with 
ber  enveloping  medium.  The  narrator  of  the  deluge,  and  his  tribe, 
may  hot  have  been  immediately  below  where  these  aqueous  formations 
were  most  abundantly  falling,  and  very  likely  occupied  some  depressed 
plain  into  which  these  newly-formed  waters  would  flow;  and  this 
flood,  80  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  affecting  him.  and  his  inmiediate 
oo^mporaries,  may  have  well  been  conceived  t^  J:>e  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth. 

Now  such  a  partial  immersion  of  the  earth  would  seem  to  be  all 
there  was  of  a  deluge  at  that  particular  period,  from  the  fact  of  the 
time  stated  for  the  dispersion  of  the  waters,  so  as  to  allow  the  sur- 
vivors to  go  forth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  they  could  not 
so  speedily  have  done  had  the  deluge  been  universal  ;  for  in  that  case, 
such  a  speedy  disposition  could  not  have  been  made  of  the  waters. 
Now  we  do  not  insist  on  this  deluge,  either  in  support  of  our  own 
system  of  creative  development,  nor  that  this  deluge  is  proved  by  our 
system  of  deduction,  but  we  notice  the  fact  as  simply  showing  that 
they  are  at  least  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other.  Our  princi- 
ples or  processes  of  inquiry  are  perfectly  secure  without  the  aid  of 
the  deluge  in  their  support,  and  that  is  equally  secure  in  the  sanction  it 
receives  as  being  a  fact  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  human  race. 

This  deluge  not  having  left  geological  record  of  its  ever  having  been, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  we  may  with  safety  affirm  that  the 
historic  account  of  this  transaction  is  in  every  particular  in  perfect  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  might  haye  taken  place  agreeable  to  the  general 
order  of  things,  and  that,  too,  without  producing  any  such  geologioal 
effects  as  can  now  be  traced  to  any  such  an  occurrence. 

While  these  bodies  were  in  the  wide  regions  of  space,  and  before 
reaching  the  utmost  verge  of  the  earth's  envelope,  they  would,  from 
their  own  general  affinities,  feeble  as  those  might  be,  form  centers  of 
gravity  for  their  own  masses,  round  which  their  molecular  forms  would 
arrange  themselves  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  energies,  as  ruling  the 
general  mass  into  perfect  splieres  ;  b^t  this  general  affinity  beiug  but 
feeble  (whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies),  could  not  cause  suf- 
ficient compression  to  condense  even  their  central  and  most  energetic 
molecular  constituents  by  denuding  them  of  so  much  of  their  exter- 
nal atmosphere  as  to  make  them  approach  solidity.  Therefore  this 
spherical  mass  could  h^ve  no  solid  nucleus,  because  the  molecular  con- 
stituents would  retain  in  a  great  measure  their  spherical  and  expan- 
sive forms.  The  most  condensed  or  central  portions  of  these  bodies 
would  therefore  retain  a  rate  between  gaseous  expansion  and  solidity, 
while  in  outward  progression  their  matter  would  become  of  a  more 
and  more  etherealiz^d  character. 

Now  the  consequence  of  such  a  body  coming  in  coalition  with  our 
earth's  envelope  would  be  at  once  to  dissipate  its  molecules  among 
that  with  which  it  had  thus  coalesced  ;  but  those  more  affinitively  af- 
fected portions  being  deprived  of  their  atmosphere  by  penetrating  into 
the  pressure  of  this  envelope,  would  again  concentrate  in  the  re- forma- 
tion, of  other  globular  forms  of  the  more  affinitive  matter,  wliich  by 
progressively  descending  and  leaving  their  lighter  matter  among  that 
of  its  own  grade,  through  which,  by  its  .own  specific  gravity,  it  could 
not  descend,  portions  of  these  visible  meteoric  bodies  may  thus  occa- 
sionally reach  the  earth's  surface  in  solidity.  Some  portions  of  the 
matter  of  most  of  these  coalescing  bodies  may  be  expected  as  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  be  of  a  solidifying  character  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  enveloping  compression,  in  which  case  they  would  con- 
tinue their  aggregation  and  descent  by  being  thus  divested  of  their 
lighter  and  unsolidifying  portions  in  the  progressively  densifying  me- 
dium down  through  which  they  were  passing,  and  thus  ultimately  in 
some  instances  reach  the  earth  in  solidity,  exhibiting  therosolvei>  in 
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those  meteoric  masses  that  bare  beeo  so  fnqjaaiilj  foond.  lliese 
ocossiooal  falb  to  the  earth  ci  sach  meteoric  sabstaDoes  are  occasioned 
by  the  rapid  descent  of  this  solidifying  matter ;  for  by  the  densifying 
friction  of  the  medium  through  which  ther  are  falfing  they  become  so 
highly  ignited  as  at  times  to  explode  their  mass ;  in  which  case  their 
fragments  explode  upward,  and  thus  retarded  of  their  motion  are 
thereby  reduced  in  temperature,  so  as  at  times  to  reach  the  earth  with- 
out their  total  dissipation,  while  those  portions  that  are  exploded  down- 
ward increase  their  velocity  and  temperature,  and  thereby  become 
totally  dissipated  in  the  frictional  medium  that  thus  ignites  them ;  and 
this  is  the  usual  disposition  which  our  earth's  enyeloping  matter  makes 
of  such  bodies  thus  descending,  either  from  space  or  through  its  own 
•ttbstanoe. 

We  roust  now  perceive  that  these  meteorolites  are  much  changed 
in  magnitude  and  density ;  for  by  coalescing  in  the  first  place  with 
the  earth's  envelope,  their  velocity  would  be  all  but  extinguished  and 
the  whole  body  dissipated  in  this  medium ;  but  the  most  affinitively 
attnictivo  molecules  thus  disseminated  would  again  a^regate  them- 
•elven  into  now  globular  forms,  accumulating,  condensing,  and  descend- 
ing through  the  insensible  medium  in  which  they  were  first  suspended, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  aggregation  of  hailstones  in  the 
comiuon  atnu\*»phere,  until  the  velocity  acquired,  acting  upon  the  pro- 
grt'vsivoly  densifvinij  medium  through  which  they  were  falling,  would 
onuN«»  suoh  iiuTOiise  of  temperature  as  totally  to  dissipate  them  before 
n»ttolnni(  the  earth. 

TlniH  we  see  that  any  meteoric  substances  or  cometic  bodies  yet 
rtMnninin^  in  spnco  unappropriated  will  be  received  by  the  earth  with 
perlVet  tn\\'viy  to  her  iiihabit^ints,  situated,  as  they  are,  so  far  from  the 
oartli's  t'xterior,  tlm)Ui]jh  which  these  bodies  are  made  to  descend 
without  any  destructive  tflect. 

There  now  reniains  hut  one  more  great  problem  in  phenomenal 
nature,  with  reference  to  past  and  present  conditions,  that  requires  to 
be  solved,  one  which  has  never  yet  on  true  philosophical  principles 
had  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  solution,  namejy,  the  cause  of  the 
great  and  manifest  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the'  temperature 
of  the  earth  between  primitive  and  present  times. 
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Greologists,  and  physicists  in  general,  have  speculated  not  a  litUe 
on  this  subject,  but  with  all  their  inventive  or  imaginative  powers 
they  have  entirely  failed  to  meet  the  case.  They  have  found  un- 
questionable evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  primitive 
times  was  far  more  equable  than  it  now  is ;  but  the  fact  is  all  they 
have  found ;  with  them  there  is  no  assignable  cause  that  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  they  perceive,  no  rule  of  physical  law  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  and  so  the  matter  remains  with  them  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  ever.  They  find  that  in  high  northern  latitudes  terrestrial 
plants  must  have  flourished  in  tropical  luxuriance,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  prototypes  of  such  as  are  now  found  only  in  the  tropics.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  plentifully  furnished  by  floral  remains,  so  abundantly 
found  in  many  of  the  coal  measures,  without  reference  to  high  or 
low  latitudes,  as  to  render  the  general  fact  no  longer  questionable. 
This  testimony  is  found  in  every  system  of  rocks,  from  the  impres- 
sions of  first-observed  organic  protoplasts  to  the  most  perfect  and 
ultimate  forms,  as  now  adapted  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  of 
our  own  times ;  but  this  testimony  does  not  seem  to  tell  of  a  con- 
tinued uniformity  of  temperature  up  to  any  particular  period,  and  a 
sudden  revolution  from  that  to  present  oonditions  but  indicates  a 
more  progressive  transition  of  temperature;  but  while  finding  all 
this  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fact  itself,  they  have  not  the 
most  remote  suspicion  of  the  causes  leading  to  so  remarkable  a 
change,  even  while  the  evidence  of  the  change  and  its  cause  are  as 
palpably  conspicuous  in  the  rocks  that  record  it  as  they  are  in  the 
monuments  that  testify  to  its  truth,  all  being  found  together  and 
readily  interpreted. 

Greologists  contemplate  the  superposition  of  rooks  upon  rooks,  and 
systems  upon  systems,  until  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  depth  of  the  earth's  stratified  deposits  must  be  somewhere 
from  seven  to  ten  miles.  They  find  the  northern  hemispheie  afibrd- 
ing  far  the  widest  scope  for  geological  explorations,  that  containing 
over  two  thirds  of  the  earth  susceptible  of  such  investigation,  by 
being  above  the  ocean.  And  they  find  in  all  these  systems  of  rooks, 
now  so  far  above  the  present  ocean-level,  monuments  testifying  to 
their  having  been  primarily  submerged  beneath  the  seas ;  so  their 
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sisting  in  the  construction  of  rocks  and  systems  of  rocks — and  their 
relative  positions,  both  with  respect  to  each  other  and  the  general 
oceanic  level — we  should  have  supposed  that  in  the  researches  made 
by  that  class  of  physical  explorers  among  the  formations  in  which 
they  have' discovered  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  higher  general 
temperature  than  the  present,  that  they  would  have  fallen  upon  some 
train  of  thought  which  would  have  suggested  the  idea  that  these  very 
rocks,  and  their  elevations  above  a  general  sea-level,  may  have  been 
themselves  the  very  cause  of  this  progressive  revolution  of  tem- 
perature; for  how  could  the  northern  hemisphere  have  had  such 
geological  systems  heaped  upon  it  more  than  there  is  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe,  without  effecting  some  change  in  its  motion? 

Were  the  earth  suspended  in  space  without  any  annual  motion, 
she  would,  as  we  have  before  stated,  have  no  rotary  motion  on  her 
own  axis ;  the  consequence  would  therefore  be,  that  her  pole  would 
be  perpendicular  to  the  center  of  solar  attraction,  because  of  the 
more  ponderable  nature  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  her  pole 
being  the  line  of  the  attractive  equalization  of  her  own  matter,  as 
resolved  by  the  general  affinities  of  the  two  hemispheres,  as  balanced 
in  their  present  position  by  equatorial  revolution,  were  it  not  for  this 
revolution  the  north  pole  would  point  directly  to  the  sun,  from  the 
excess  of  matter,  making  the  northern  hemisphere  more  sensible  to 
the  sun's  attraction.  And  even  with  the  present  annual  motion 
round  the  sun,  had  the  earth  no  equatorial  enlargement,  she  would 
not  even  then  rotate  on  her  axis  at  all,  because  of  this  nortbeni 
enlargement ;  her  present  axis,  in  such  a  ease,  would  become  perma- 
nently inclined,  by  the  composition  of  the  forces  of  projectile  momen- 
tum and  solar  attraction,  and  at  what  angle  mathematicians  may 
readily  calculate,  when  they  procure  the  relative  amounts  of  these 
special  expressions  of  force. 

In  this  case  the  earth  would  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  sun  that 
the  moon  now  holds  to  the  earth,  in  so  far  as  always  to  present  the 
same  face,  which  condition  would  render  one  whole  hemisphere 
such  a  waste  as  was  never  intended.  But  the  earth  having  now 
this  equatorial  enlargement,  together  with  a  protuberant  northern 
hemisphere,  her  affinitive  conduct  toward  other  bodies  must  now 
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necessarily  be  in  all  things  comformable ;  but^  as  we  bave  already 
seen,  her  affinitive  relations  with  respect  to  position  coald  not  have 
been  always  as  they  now  are.  The  earth's  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun  being  then  the  necessary  resultant  of  the  combined  furcei 
which  could  have  eflfected  it,  and  this  revolutiou  round  the  sun  being 
as  necessarily  productive  of  her  rotation  on  her  own  axis,  and  that 
as  a  consequence,  would  as  surely  resolve  her  spheriodicity  of  form, 
Ivhich,  together,  would  most  assuredly  determine  a  perfect  ooin- 
cidence  in  the  planes  of  revolution  and  rotation,  and  particularly 
while  her  matter  was  still  susceptible  of  assuming  such  form,  or 
while  the  accessions  contributing  to  her  enlargement  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  conform  to  this  centrifugal  motion.  Therefore  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  her  structural  condition  between  primitive  times  and  the 
present  must  be,  from  that  of  a  perfect  spheroid  to  that  of  her 
present  irregular  form. 

This  uniformity  of  surface  and  perfection  of  spherodal  form  could 
have  continued  no  longer  than  she  was  receiving  substances  whose 
matter  could  accommodate  itself  to  a  fluid  level  by  the  force  of  its 
own  gravity ;  and  so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  the  spheroid  would 
continue  its  form  by  the  momentum  of  the  earth^s  rotatory  motion, 
and  then  the  plane  of  this  rotation  would  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  the  revolution  round  the  sun,  so  that  there  would  then 
be  a  uniformity  of  sunshine  from  pole  to  pole,  that  is,  twelve  hours 
sunshine  and  twelve  hours  shade,  with  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
temperature.  But  the  earth,  at  this  early  time,  not  having  acquired 
her  present  proportional  quantity,  would  not  have  rotated  quite  so 
fast  on  her  axis  as  now. 

Now,  when  it  is  so  palpably  evident  that  revolutionary  motion 
round  the  sun,  begat  rotatory  motion,  and  that  this  rotary  movement 
must  have  induced  an  enlargement  of  the  equatorial  circle,  with  its 
maximum  in  the  plane  of  its  motion,  and  that  the  momentum  of 
rotatory  force  acquired  by  this  excess  of  enlargement  would  neces- 
sarily resolve  this  plane  into  perfect  coincidence  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  why  has  it  never  occurred  to  physicists  that  hemis- 
pherical enlargement  would  likewise  beget  an  excess  of  motion  pro- 
portional to  the  momentum  of  the  extra  quantity  acquired,  and  its 
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relative  situation  with  the  equioox,  as  compared  with  the  opposite 
hemisphere  ?  Surely  such  must  have  been  the  effect  of  any  such 
disturbance  of  gravitating  equilibrium. 

The  northern  hemisphere,  therefore,  from  the  period  of  the  earth's 
most  perfect  spheriodicity,  having  progressively  acquired  much  more 
matter  than  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  being  from  this  more 
ponderable,  would  necessarily  begin  to  rotate  in  advance  as  it  were 
of  the  southern,  and  this  change  would  progressively  increase  as  it 
continued  to  acquire  its  accessions,  so  that  were  the  earth  now 
separated  in  the  plane  of  her  equator,  the  northern  portion  would, 
from  its  greater  inertial  capacity,  rotate  in  advance  of  the  opposite 
half;  but  this  being  impossible,  it  will  nevertheless  be  seen  that  the 
northern  hemisphere,  because  of  this  excess  of  momentum,  must 
always  be  in  advance  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  consequently  the 
pole  of  the  earth  can  not  be  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  her 
orbit,  as  it  was  in  early  times  when  there  were  no  irregularities  of 
surface-level,  and  the  earth's  form  a  perfect  spheriod,  and  when,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  uniformity,  the  plane  of  revolution  and  ro- 
tation were  the  same ;  for  as  the  northern  hemisphere  gained  solid 
matter  in  excess  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  would  the  pole 
become  oblique  in  the  ratio  and  situation  of  such  excess  because 
of  this  increase  of  its  momentum,  so  that  its  position  would 
be  the  resultant  of  that  composition  of  centrifugal  forces  caused 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sphericity  on  the  equator  and 
northern  hemisphere;  so  that  by  this  composition  of  forces, 
caused  by  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  we  have  the 
present  inclination  of  the  earth's  pole  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  And 
we  perceive  that  this  change  must  have  been  gradual,  as  the  e^rth 
was  accumulating  her  deposits  for  her  geological  formations,  and 
more  particularly  the  disproportional  increase  of  her  northern  hemis- 
phere. 

Thus  is  this  great  mystery  of  the  earth's  climatial  change,  as 
respects  the  discrepancy  of  temperature  between  what  it  was  in 
primitive  times  and  the  present  period,  now  solved,  and  in  a  way  that 
is  not  only  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  geological  teachings  of 
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the  rodu,  but  it  is  at  the  tame  time  tuggestive  of  an  Mtronomioil 
ftatare  in  the  earth's  fornuttioD  that  it  is  not  well  to  overlook  when 
deciding  on  the  unchanged  condition  of  the  earth's  relative  attitude, 
as  astronomers  have  done ;  for  however  insignificant  they  may  be 
dwposed  to  regard  the  earth's  inequalities  of  surface,  we  have  here 
full  demonstration  that  they  are  significant  of  a  great  change,  which 
must  (because  of  them)  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
earth's  pole  of  rotation  to  her  plane  of  revolution.  This  changing 
exposure  of  .the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  to  the  sun  now 
begetting  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  must  have  been  caased  bj 
a  progressive  change  in  the  earth's  attitude  while  these  inequalities 
of  surface  were  in  process  of  being  formed,  for  all  this  ponderable 
matter  could  not  have  been  so  deposited  without  producing  such  an 
effect. 

We  now  assume  that  we  have  verified  our  pretention,,  that  we 
have  redeemed  our  pledge  in  the  introductory  propositions,  when  we 
thus  present  to  the  world  this  system  of  inorganic  nature  and  its 
laws  more  certain  than  mankind  have  yet  seen,  and  because  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  truths  of  nature,  must  continue 
good  for  all  time;  at  least  it  will  be  found  much  less  readily  sub- 
verted than  any  physical  or  oosmical  scheme  that  has  heretofore 
been  introduced.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
how  this  problem  of  the  universe  is  to  be  solved,  so  that  mankind 
may  thereby  perceive  the  process  of  creative  development  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  a  constant  witness  of  the  workings  of  t)io  Omni- 
potent Operator,  from  the  first  inception  of  physical  nature  outw^ard 
and  onward  to  all  its  conclusions  forever.  Although  we  may  not 
have  noticed  the  efTect  of  relations  in  all  their  several ity  of  detail, 
we  have  more  than  furnished  a  key  to  the  kingdom  of  creative 
development  by  which  the  mind  of  man  may  master  all  the 
mysteries  in  the  phenomenal  phases  of  physical  nature,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  most  secret  workings  of  the  Eternal  Will.  This 
we  acquire  by  fully  comprehending  the  effect  of  the  everlasting 
laws  that  govern  in  God^s  physical  kingdom,  and  perceiving  their 
relation  to  the  phenomenal  facts,  whether  in  endless  unity  or  their 
expressions  in  infinite  severality,  containing  the  measures  and  modes 
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by  which  the  wide-spread  universe  was  wove  into  all  the  complicated 
conditions  of  its  unital  whole.  But  when  we  have  achieved  all  this 
bj  aid  of  ultimate  law,  magnificent  as  it  may  be,  we  have  still  but 
the  body  of  the  universe  without  the  soul,  which,  when  regarded 
alone,  would  be  calculated  to  cause  an  unsatisfactory  and  soul- 
searing  pantheism;  but  it  never  can  be  so  regarded  by  minds 
calculated  for  its  contemplation ;  the  evidences  of  infinite  intellect 
are  too  impressively  stamped  upon  every  lineament  in  the  physical 
feature  for  that,  and  with  the  moral  government  of  God  it  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  as  the  means  by  which  Omnipotent  Mind 
makes  sensible  expression  of  itself. 


J.  S.  REDFIELD, 

CLINTON   HALL    NEW   TORK. 
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of  natare.  Nothing  la  made  in  Tain  not  onlT,  but  nothing  la  made  Uffly  or  repuldriL  A  ehwrnis 
thrown  around  erery  object,  and  life  fuffhaed  through  all,  suggestlTe  at  the  Creator*!  goodaaie  mi 
wiadom."— if.  T.  BtHtn^dUk 

*«Motha,  glow-worma,  tadf-birda,  May-fliei,  beea,  and  a  TurieCy  of  oOier  tnhaWtanti  of  Hm  lneeC 
world,  are  deaeantcd  upon  in  a  nleasing  atyle,  combining  sdentUlo  information  with  romance^  la  ft 
manner  peculiarly  attractiTe.'*— (Vaaurdel  AdMrtUtr, 

**  The  Dook  indudea  aolid  inatruetion  aa  well  aa  genial  and  cqptiTating  ndrtti.  The  ade&tiile  knowV 
edge  of  the  writer  ia  thoroughly  reliable^''— X 

•*We  have  fai  thla  work,  deep  -*^" *" 

drawn  from  ants,  beetles,  and  t 
ing  more  calculated  to  deUght  tfie  { 
Tolumes."— Obirtfaii  ZnltiS^gmetr, 


iS^ 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Arsknk  Houssate,  with  beautifully  Engraved  Portrait!  of  Louis  XV., 
and  Madame  de  Pomoadour.  Two  volumes«  12mo.,  450  pages  each«  eztrft 
superfine  paper,  price  $2.50. 

CoxTSzin.~I>nfreany,  Fon»neTle,  ICartranx.  Flron,  The  Abb€  Freroal^  QaBtfl-BviMrd,  Thdm, 
BoolBerB,  Dldero^  Ortf try,  Birerol,  Louia  XV.,  Qreuxe,  Boucher,  Hie  Vanlooi^  LantHt,  WatlMi^ 
Ls  Motte.  Dehle^  Abb€  TTublel,  Buflbn,  Dorut;  Cardinal  de  Bendi^  Crebfflan  the  Gey,  ICaria  Aa* 
tofaiette,  Hade,  de  Pompadour,  VadC,  liQe.  Camargo^  Mile.  Clafaron,  Mad.  de  k  PopeUBifereb  BopUs 
Arnould,  CrCbOlon  the  T^ugle,  MQe.  Gnlmard,  Tliree  Pagea  in  the  Life  of  Dmoom%  A  Promanids 
fai  the  Palaia-Royal.  the  Cheralicr  de  k  doe. 

•*  A  more  fhadnating  book  than  thia  rarely  laraearom  the  teemfaigpnM.  Paerfastfag  fa.  Hi  awljwt} 
Ihadnating  in  its  a^;  ftadnating  in  its  power  to  lead  the  reader  into  esatle^ndlding  of  the  moat  goiw 
geoua  and  bewitehtaig  deaci  JpUuiL*'— Owriir  ^r^Mfvirw. 


••We  hare  apent  iomedettghtfU  hoars  in  the  reeding  of  theae  faitenBlfaffTolnBes.  The  Mem. 
^dea  of  the  eelebrated  panooagea  jnehuied  faitiiiawon  arewrittnia  a  peeaBariy  pleiaant  aaa  i» 
iractiTe  atyle.  Tlie  author  haatranafivTed,  with  a  ftmlUarpofVsr  of  oonporftlai^Ae  Ihriafehara^ 
Iw  of  hia  auljjeels  to  kk  psfea."— J—iieWi  Jkw  sdL 

••Upreaanti  bykrthe  beat  peitraltor  temanfaMiil  flgvssof  AeaitlsiikMi  lliiinb*sl«« 


••Upraaenti  by  kr  the  beat  pertrait of  Ihejii  iiiiikit  flgis  qf  Ihe  agt  Isntkli  tt liiw^  Hmw 
know  of  in  tiio  Ragllah  *— »gfliwp*    Jwsnler  Past 

••Wetfdnk.lDdeed.thatwehsTeiism'  metwtlli  ioytbkf  tfart  enrks  «•  so  wtMfef  tato  As  iii 
krkr]lfeefFk«MhioeklgrlDlkatafs.*^-JJkHy* -^ 


THE   WORKS 

OF 


WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD, 


IN  THBEE  VOLITMES,  Bro. 

Pric—    $2.80    per  Volume  in   Cloth. 

3l7S    per  Volume  in   Half-Cal£ 
CSO   per  Volume  in   Fnll-Oalf 


n«  IT  wis  WMj  }>•  btd  of  AgcBti  in  most  of  the  Itige  towns  in  the  eonntiy.  Ill 
(gjk^viai:,  u&cng  oihei^  hare  alrMdj  b«en  appointed :  — 
Auuarr^IV  W.  0.  Ri<«L 


RsMflLOfTv^x — Jq».:us  Wenta. 
fcwjLi.^— IVr^T.  Onoft.  4  Mnlligan. 
Rmb^\\ — WriK'tt  A  Weatvonh. 

DowcT^— Hmltt  RtnMiL 
iteCTA-^^tttM^  OrUA  4  Miner. 
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HrM05— p.  a  TTynkoopu 
MiLYArKEx — Arnold  A  WHsod. 
PEfx  Tax — Boms  A  Mi]I<»r. 
PorcHEEETSiK — William  WilBon. 
PmsarBGH.  Pa.— C.  O.  Warden. 
PaoTiDEccE.  R.  L-^.  K  Stiekney. 
RocsBTSB — ^D.  \L  Dewey. 
Stractse — Wynkoop  A  6rot]ier. 
ToaoTK>— A.  &.  Armonr  A  Ca 
WASBZxoTox^Tajlor  A  Manrj. 

J.  &  REDFIELD,  PuUUher, 
A  112  Nassau  Stkeet,  Xew  York. 


NOTICES   OF   THE    PRESS. 

Thi*  \\\-:V#  V.Avo  Vt*on  rocoived  with  unusual  favor  by  all  parties  and 
ahao.o^  o:*  VAr:io<.  a^t  ir.av  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
jvincii^cil  uewsvciivr*  ir.  the  United  States  :  — 


F^;-"!*  t\e  yicrmtn^  Herald,  Vtica, 


\w5rA.:  o:  M     S^'v*  Arv*.  :> 
\vrrw;  rv".'CvArv:jk:-oa  » 


vi  :h*  *v.S*:ji:oe  of  this  edi:iv»a  of  Mr.  Seward's  worki 

r.  iri  rei:.  :h#  papfr  fine  anl  -white,  the  binding  tastefdl 

"^  '.*  orr.Ar.vr.:«>i  w^:h  aa  e-jraving:  the  first  a  life-like 

*^vr.,'.  A  vi^w  of  hi*  birth-place,  and  the  third  a  T«iy 

ill.*  j.^rv*i:is  resiieavV. 


Fn^i*  t\e  y,::ional  Era. 
rhe  w  ,vr  K-*  ^,••V^e  v\  •r.  '.iirv-tf  Urp?  voIv.:rrt^  containing  in  the  ag^nveate  near  two 
thvv:<iv.A  yAivr*.  j:*.\,'  vn".  .'.'••>»  ot*  c:va:  iuJjstrr.  thorv^v^h  i:sT«t'gitionL  patient  and 
UK»r u^  ./*  •.;..-,•  ^ y  \  <- \  ,if  V  ^  V :  sch  .**. Ar*hi r»  •= d  a  wi  ie  ran ge  of  id ea&  Portions  of  hit 
olfioial  v\»rrv*ix*'-»^lea>.v  %hile  gv^xertior  of  New  York:  foie  of  his  speeehe*  in  the 
Maati»  of  ><w  York:  some  ofhts  fooensie  annments:  and  ncarij  all  hia  elaborate 
•MeohM  in  the  »eaaM  oif  the  Uaxwd  SUtei%  poiw  an  int<r«it  and  Tahie  iakpcBdail 
H  tinM  and  plaiNw 
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THE   WORKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD, 

IN  THBEE  VOLUMES,  8yo. 


PKiC60— $2.60    per  Volume  in   Cloth. 

3.75    per   Volume  in   Half-Cal£ 
4.S0    per  Volume   in   Fiill-CU£ 


The  World  nuj  b«  litd  of  Agenti  in  meet  of  the  large  towns  in  the  eonntiy.  Hi 
following,  among  others  have  alrMdj  been  appointed :  — 


AuANT— D.  W.  a  Riee. 
AuBUBN — W.  R  Hewaon  A  Ca 
BxNOHAirroN — Justus  WentsL 
Buffalo— Derby,  Orton,  A  Molligan. 
BoeroN — ^Dayton  A  Wentworth. 
GorourvATi— H.  W.  Derby  A  Co. 
OUETELAITD— R  O.  Kniffht  A  Co. 
CmoAGo— D.  B.  Cooke  A  Ca 
DiTBorr— Henry  Barnes. 
GmTA— Prince^  Orton,  A  Idler. 
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HuneoN— p.  a  Wynkoop. 
Milwaukee — Arnold  A  Wilson. 
Petn  Yan— Bums  A  Miller. 
PouoHKEEPSiK — William  Wilson. 
PmsBunGii,  Pa. — C  O.  Warden. 
pROYiDExcB,  R.  I.— J.  K  Stickney. 
RoGHisTER — ^D.  M.  Dewey. 
Stbacuse — Wynkoop  A  Brother. 
Toronto— A.  il.  Armour  A  Ca 
Washinoton — Taylor  A  Maory. 

REDFIELD,  PnlliaKer, 

Nassau  Street,  New  Yobs. 


NOTICES   OF   THE    PRESS. 

Tho  Works  have  been  received  with  unusual  favor  by  all  parties  and 
Blades  of  parties,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
principal  newspapers  in  the  United  States  :  — 

From  the  Morning  Herald^  TJtica. 
The  publisher  has  clothed  the  substance  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Seward's  worfa 
eleffanify.  The  type  is  plain  and  neat^  the  paper  fine  and  white,  the  binding  tasteful 
and  durable,  and  each  volume  is  ornamented  with  an  en^aving :  the  first  a  life-liks 
portrait  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  second  a  view  of  his  birth-place,  and  the  third  a  veiy 
correct  representation  of  his  present  residence. 

From  the  National  Era, 
The  works  before  us,  in  three  large  volumes,  containing  in  the  aggregate  near  two 
thousand  pages,  give  evidence  of  great  industry,  thorough  investigation,  patient  and 
laborious  thought,  excellent  scholarship,  and  a  wide  range  of  ideas.  Portions  of  his 
official  correspondence  while  governor  of  New  York ;  some  of  his  speeches  in  £fi^ 
senate  of  New  York;  some  of  his  forensio  aignments;  and  nearly  all  his  elaborate 
•peeehes  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States^  poasees  an  interest  and  value  independent 
A  time  and  plaoe. 


